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PREFACE. 


* 


JNINE  hundred  funs  have  now  gone  down,  without  animadver- 
iion  from  me,  on  certain  pubHcations  to  which  my  former  Memo- 
rial gave  occafion ;  though  fome  of  them,  efpecially  one  entitled 
an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  fome  of  his  profeffional  brethren,  and  afterwards  adopt- 
ed and  fandtioned  by  a  folemn  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  muft  have  generally  been  thought  to  require,  on 
my  part,  not  only  a  Reply,  but  the  moft  complete  and  pointed  re- 
futation. 

Appearances,  I  own,  are  much  againfl  me ;  yet  I  truft  I  fhall 
be  able  to  convince  every  perfon  who  is  interefted  in  this  difcuf- 
fion,  and  moft  chiefly  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  that 
I  had  never  doubted  of  the  neceffity  of  replying  to  that  publica- 
tion, nor  ever  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  delay  in  doing  fo. 

From  the  firft  fentence  of  the  following  Memorial  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  it  was  not  only  written,  but  printed  in  fuch  time,  that 
I  expected  it  would  have  been  pubiiflied  early  in  fpring  1801 ;  and 
an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  the  firft 
130  pages  of  it,  and  efpecially  from  many  allulions,  und  datesy 
and  calculations  founded  on  thefe,  incongrtious  with  the  prefent 
time,  that  thofe  pages  were  printed  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter 
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1800  and  1 80 1.  But  I  found  myfelf  obliged  very  foon  to  alter 
my  plan,  in  confequence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ha- 
ving engaged  in  a  lawfiiit  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, on  the  fubjedl  which  I  had  difcuffed  in  my  former  Memo- 
rial :  for  I  deemed  it  at  leaft  indecent,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  matters  which  were  ac- 
tually under  the  cognizance  of  the  fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  in 
this  country.  Afterwards  I  found  it  expedient  to  delay,  from  time 
to  time,  the  completion  of  the  new  plan  which  I  had  propofed  to 
myfelf ;  in  confequence  of  that  mafs  of  lawfuits,  which  grew  ra- 
pidly out  of  the  firft,  or  out  of  one  another ;  and  occafionally 
brought  to  light  many  curious  particulars,  truly  edifying  in  them- 
felves,  and  likely  to  conduce  very  much  to  iny  original  benevolent 
purpofe.  On  this  account,  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  went  on  flowly,  and  at  irregular  times,  .for  near 
two  years.  When  at  laft  I  had  the  *  agreeable  furprife  of  hearing 
that  all  thofe  lawfuits,  which  I  thought  might  well  have  lafted 

two  centuries,  had  been  not  decided,  but  quietly  given  up, 

after  little  more  than  two  years  of  very  fpirited  litigation,  I  found 
much  remained  to  be  done,  indeed  that  the  moft  important  point 
of  difcuffion  remained  untouched,  to  complete  the  plan  of  my  Ad- 
ditional Memorial.  In  truth,  the  lafl  140  pages  of  it  have  been 
written  fince  the  beginning  of  February  laft.  Thefe  peculiarities, 
of  its  having  been  written  at  different  times,  and  its  having  ac- 
tually been  in  the  prefs  for  two  years  and  a  hal^^  will  fufficiently 
account  for  the  many  glaring  anachronifms  that  will  be  found  in 
if;  but  as  thefe  do  not  affecft  the  fenfe,  or  mar  the  argument  in 
any  refpedl,  it  is  unneceffary  to  point  them  out  particularly,  or 
to  endeavour  to-  corre<5l  them  as  errors. 

The  general  tenor  of  that  Anfwer  to  my  former  Memorial,  and 
the  fingularly  aufpicious  and  wonderful  omens  under  which  it 
came  forth,  equally  precluded  all  thoughts  of  allowing  it  to  pafs 

unnoticed, 
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unnoticed,  and  without  the  moft  pointed  reply.  Without  prefuming 
in  the  lead  to  call  in  queftion  the  extraordinary  merit  of  all  the  other 
writings  of  the  fame  author,,  efpecially  of  his  controverfial  writings, 
which  I  believe  they  all  are  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  I  do  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial  is  his  maflerpiece. 
I  doubt  even  whether  there  be  in  the  long  annals  of  medical  con- 
troverfy  any  thing  fimile  aiit  fecimdum.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  caricatura,  or  extreme  cafe,  fit  to  ihow  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  the  genuine  fpirit  of  a  medical  difputant.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor of  it,  in  compofing  his  immortal  work,  had  fome  great  ad- 
vantages, fuch  as  no  medical  difputant  ever  had  before,  and  fuch 
as  he  himfelf  probably  will  never  have  again.  He  appears  in  it,  not 
as  expreifmg  his  own  fentiments,  but  as  a  fpirited  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  others  ;  to  gratify  whofe  paffions,  or  to  promote 
whofe  intereft,  he  has  ftrongiy  exprelfed  fentiments,  not  only  with 
refpe(5l  to  me,  but  with  refpedl  to  many  other  perfons,  and  many 
things,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  fentiments  which  he  ufed  to 
exprefs  moft  freely,  and  which  were  generally  underftood  to  be  his 
own  genuine  thou^ghts.  In  the  fame  good  caufe,  he  has,  with  equal 
boldnefs,  alferted  many  things,  hew  and  wonderful,  w^hich  he 
could  have  no  reafon  to  believe  ;  many  of  which  he  muft  have 
known  to  be  falfe  ;  and  fome  of  which  he,  and  all  his  clients,  muft 
have  known  to  be  impofTible.  Yet  no  perfon  can  be  fo  irrational 
and  uncandid  as  to  think  him,  in  any  degree,  anfwerable  for  the 
juftnefs  of  thofe  fentiments,  or  the  truth  of  thofe  affertions,  which 
he  has  expreffed  fo  ftrongiy.  I  dare  fay  he  would  laugh  in  the 
face  of  any  perfon,  who  fhould  underftand  fo  little  of  the  joke,  as 
to  afk  of  him  to  prove  what  he  has  aflerted.  As  little,  or  lefs  if 
pofhble,  can  any  individual  of  his  clients  be  required  to  prove  thofe 
aiTertions  :  for  they  are  not  the  affertions,  or  avowed  fentiments,  of 
any  one  of  them  individually,  but  only  the  fentiments  and  affertions 
of  a  party,  which  employed  one  of  their  own  number,  with  whofe 
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charader  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  whofe  high  controverfial 
talents  they  very  juftly  efteemed,  to  plead  their  caufe  at  the  bar  of 
the  public.  Never  was  a  fet  of  cHents  more  fortunate  in  their  law- 
yer, or  a  lawyer  in  a  fet  of  clients. 

Poeta  quum  primum  animum  ad  fcribendum  adpuUt^ 
Id fibi  iiegoti  credidit  foliim  dart, 
Populo  ut  placerent,  quas  fscijfet  fabulas ; 

and  that  his  fables  pleafed  them  perfectly,  is  amply  teflified  by 
their  vote  of  thanks. 

Independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  the  Philippic  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  acceptable,  and  highly  valuable,  to  me,  as 
fhowing  indifputably,  how  far  a  medical  author  can  go  in  contro- 
verfy,  with  refpedl  to  the  fa6ls  which  he  alTumes  and  alTerts,  the 
inferences  which  he  pretends  to  deduce  from  them,  and  the  in- 
veterate rancour  with  which  he  reviles  his  opponent :  for  I  had  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  many  perfons  had  diftrufted,  and 
regarded  as  at  leaft  exaggerations  if  not  fidlions  of  mine,  the  ex- 
amples which  in  my  former  Memorial  I  had  given  of  our  everlaft- 
ing  medical  warfare  :  but  now  I  have  the  pleafure  of  difcufling  a 
genuine  and  very  recent  fample  of  tliat  noble  fpirit,  which  far  furr 
pafTes,  not  only  my  former  experience  of  fuch  things,  but  the  ut- 
moft  effort  of  my  imagination. 

In  another  refpedl,  it  was  ftill  more  valuable  to  me,  and  inefli- 
mable  to  the  public  :  it  fhowed  irrefiftibly,  and  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done,  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the 
public,  the  urgent  necefilty  of  fome  feledion  among  the  Surgeons 
for  the  Hofpital-duty,  as  I  had  recommended  ;  and  it  even  gave 
affiftance  in  that  feleclion,  which  I  could  not  have  done,  by  mark- 
ing fome  of  thofe  who  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  excluded. 

It 
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It  would  be  arrant  Quixotifm  to  expe(5l,  that  any  remarks  which 
I  can  ofFer  on  that  pubHcation  fhould  make  medical  difputants 
either  wifer  or  better  ;  more  corre(fl  as  to  their  fad:s  ;  more  cau- 
tious in  their  aflertions  ;  more  accurate  in  their  reafonings  ;  more 
candid  in  their  dilputes,  or  lefs  virulent  in  their  wrath.  But  per- 
haps even  medical  difputants  will  learn,  from  fo  ftriking  an  ex- 
ample, that  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  medical  controverfy,  how- 
ever fkilfully  employed,  will  not  avail  in  queftions  of  plain  expe- 
diency, of  moral  duty,  and  of  common  fenfe.  When,  on  thefe  fub- 
je(5ls,  the  ablefl  difputant  alTumes  and  afferts  fa(5ls  which  exift  only 
in  his  own  imagination  j  well  if  there ;  when,  from  his  alfumed 
fadls,  he  draws  conclufions  contrary  to  the  beft-eftablilhed  principles 
of  logic  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  overlooking  other  in- 
ferences the  moft  obvious  and  indifputable  from  the  fame  fa(5ls, 
which  are  fatal  to  his  own  caufe  ;  he  will  foon  feel,  to  his  forrow, 
that  there  are  tefts  of  truth,  and  modes  of  reafoning,  of  which  he 
never  dreamed,  and  which  he  will  find  it  in  vain  to  difpute. 

And  when  fuch  a  difputant,  on  fubjedls  level  to  the  common  un- 
derftanding  of  mankind,  endeavours  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  fa6ls,  and 
to  ftrengthen  his  feeble  reafoning,  by  perfonal  inve6live  againft  his 
opponent,  he  will  difcover,  fooner  or  later,  that  in  other  games,  as 
well  as  at  chefs,  the  bad  play  of  one  is  the  good  luck  of  another;, 
and  the  only  good  luck  which  he  can  expedl  to  meet  with. 

To  give  fome  notion  of  the  purpofe  of  the  following  Memorial', 
and  of  the  principal  fubjedls  difcufled  in  it,  it  is  necelTary  to  men- 
tion the  following  particulars. 

Very  foon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diflributed,  I  learned 
that  there  was  fome  furmife  of  its  being  fomehow  unfavourable  or 
uncandid  to  certain  Hving  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. The  furmife  was  groundlefs ;  but  not  on  that  account  tO: 
be  difregarded.  I  was  therefore  at  much  pains  to  put  an  end  to 
all  inch  furmifes,  for  which  a  moft  favourable  opportunity  offered 

at 
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at  that  very  time,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  correfpondence  which  Mr 
John  Bell  had  begun  with  me,  and  in  which  he  declared  his  ge- 
nuine fentiments,  and  his  own  refolution,  not  to  be  concerned  in 
any  difpute  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  but  to  leave  the 
bulinefs  of  arranging  the  chirurgical  department  of  the/Hoipital 
entirely  to  their  decifion* 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  therefore,  I  addrelTed  a, long  letter,  containing 
the  mofl  complete  and  explicit  difavowal  of  all  fuch  intentions  on 
my  part,  and  the  moft  ample  proof  that  no  fuch  thing  was  in  fadl 
contained  in  my  Memorial.  Thefe  things  I  begged  of  him  to  ex- 
plain to  his  profefllonal  brethren ;  over  whom,  at  leafi;  over  one 
great  party  of  whom,  I  underftood  he  had  much  influence.  After- 
wards, when  I  learned  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  not 
only  to  engage  in  the  difpute  with  the  Managers,  but  even  to  appear 
as  the  avenger  and  advocate  of  his  profeffional  brethren  before  the 
public,  I  begged  of  him  to  communicate  to  them  the  whole  of  that 
letter  of  mine.  When  his  admirable  Anfwer  appeared,  with  much 
aftonifhment  and  equal  edification,  I  obferved,  that  not  one  word 
was  faid  in  it  of  our  correfpondence,  or  of  my  complete  vindication 
of  myfelf  from  that  unworthy  condud:,-  which  was  ftrongly  im- 
puted to  me  in  the  letter  of  his  clients  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet ; 
in  which  letter  they  requefted  his  aid  to  undo  and  avenge  the  pre- 
tended wrong  that  I  had  done  them.  That  ftrange  omiflion  in 
his  very  eloquent  pleading  I  have  taken  care  to  llipply,  by  print- 
ing the  whole  of  our  correfpondence  on  that  fubjed:,  (page  34.  to 
-78.  of  this  Memorial). 

On  pretence  of  vindicating  his  profefllonal  brethren  from  that  pre- 
tended wrong  which  they  were  plcafed  to  fancy  I  had  done  them', 
he  has  taken  occafion  to  revile  me  in  a  new  and  very  mafl:erly  fl:yle ; 
unparalleled,  I  believe,  in  all  the  voluminous  annals  of  medical  war- 
fare. Ignorance,  falfehood,  arrogance,  malevolence,  hypocrify,  of 
courfe  made  a  part  of  the  charader  which  he  has  given  me :  but 

all 


all  this  or  more  might  have  been  done  by  other  authors.  His  {u- 
perior  genius  is  difplayed  in  difcovering  new  topics  of  inveclive, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  them  :  my 
ftature,  my  countenance,  my  drefs,  my  writing  Latin,  my  having 
carried  arms  as  a  volunteer,  the  amiable  chara6ler  of  my  father, 
my  family-hiftory  for  fome  generations,  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  have  been  ProfeiTors,  all,  all,  are  made  fubjed;s  of  reproach  to 
me.  From  the  account  that  he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  give  of  my- 
felf,  both  body  and  mind,  it  is  evident  that  I  mull  be  one  of  the 
moll  formidable  monfters  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  That  I 
fhouldbe  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  Irifh  giant,  is  abundant- 
ly plain ;  but  I  think,  without  much  vanity,  I  might  be  a  .better 
fpeculation  for  a  fliowman  than  any  rhinoceros  or  royal  tyger  that 
ever  yet  was  exhibited. 

This  great  liberality  on  his  part  I  take  very  kindly  of  him :  for 
I  fhould  have  been  fadly  mortified  to  have  been  reprefented  as  one 
of  thofe  pitiful  little  villains,  whofe  peccadillos  might  be  expiated 
by  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  even  for  life,  to  Botany  Bay. 

But  fuch  a  monfter  as  he  defcribes  me  would  never  be  received, 
or  permitted  to  live,  in  that  flouriiliing  colony  ;  left  he  fhould  di- 
fturb  the  peace  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  its  happy  and  virtuous 
inhabitants.  A  few  j-emarks,  which  feemed  peculiarly  wanted  for 
the  better  underftanding  and  properly  relifhing  that  part  of  his 
Philippic,  will  be  found  between  the  103d  and  the  109th  of  the 
following  pages. 

By  a  wonderfully  happy  thought,  the  more  meritorious  that  it 
feems  to  be  perfe6tly  original  and  new,  he  has  contrived  to  give 
myfelf  as  the  avowed  author  of  one  of  the  moft  extravagant  and 
abfurd  fidlions,  which  he  has  fo  freely  and  dexteroufly  employed, 
in  order  to  make  me  contemptible  and  infamous.  The  fiction  it- 
felf  is  fo  abfurd,  that  no  perfon  of  competent  underftanding  and 
knowledge  ever  could  believe  it ;  but  he  has  fo  precifely  and  ftrong- 
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ly  aflerted  that  I  am  the  author  of  it,  implying  a  plentiful  lack 
both  of  truth  and  fenfe  in  me,  that  I  am  convinced  many  of  his 
readers  mufl  have  beheved  at  leaft  that  part  of  his  aflertion.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  beflow  a  few  pages  (from 
169.  to  180.)  of  this  Memorial,  to  do  j  uftice  to  fo  noble  a  fpecimen 
of  controverlial  eloquence  and  candour. 

I  have  alfo  beftowed  a  few  pages  (121.  to  141.)  of  this  Memorial, 
to  illuftrate  the  full  merit  in  point  of  fad,  and  the  great  rhetorical 
genius  difplayed,  in  his  noble  Philippic  on  my  ignorance  of  fur- 
gery  :  an  ignorance  which  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  is  criminal.  To  that 
ignorance,  and  to  my  applying  to  his  profefhon  the  rules  and  ca- 
nons of  my  own,  and  fuppoling  furgery,  like  phylic,  an  uncertain 
and  Ipeculative  fcience,  he  imputes  almoft  all  that  I  had  urged  in 
my  former  Memorial ;  taking  care  to  forget  that  the  ftrong  con- 
fiderations  and  arguments  therein  contained  are  founded  on  thofe 
very  fadls  and  undeniable  principles  moft  ftrongly  alTerted  by  his 
worthy  predeceflbr  Deacon  Kennedy,  and  bis  accomplices  ;  on  the 
faith  of  which  their  deteftable  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary  was  made  in  1738;  and  taking  care  of  courfe  not  to  fee, 
or  give  his  readers  an  opportunity  to  fee,  that  in  reviling  me  for  my 
criminal  ignorance  of  furgery  difplayed  in  my  former  Memorial, 
he  was  giving  the  lie  diredl  to  all  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  faid  in  theirs  j  juft  as  much  as  he  did  in  his  own  new 
and  fplendid  difcovery,  (promulgated  in  his  Anfwer  to  me),  that  a 
Surgeon  cannot,  like  a  Phyfician,  improve  by  pradtice,  but  mufl  be 
perfeB  in  operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife. 

In  fo  great  a  rhetorical  work  as  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me, 
the  good  old  praife-worthy  expedient  of  mifquoting  my  words,, 
and  mifreprefenting  my  meaning,  of  courfe,  was  not  negledled* 
One  fplendid  example  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  difcufTed  (page 
145.),  feems  to  have  been  intended,,  and  at  leafl  it  is  employed,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  reviling  me  bitterly  for  an  offer  which 
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I  had  made,  the  moft  liberal  and  candid  that  could  be  defired  or 
conceived.  Some  others  of  thofe  mifquotations,  particularly  one 
difcufled  (page  i8o.)  and  one  confidered  (page  306.)  and  one 
confidered  (page  307.)  feem  to  be  intended  for  no  other  purpofe, 
but  juft  to  fliow  how  completely  he  can  mifquote  my  words  and 
mifreprefent  my  meaning  :  but  they  are  not  on  this  account  the 
lefs  meritorious.  The  firft  of  the  three  (page  180.)  is  fo  admirable, 
that  it  amounts  to  reprefenting  me  as  having  afferted  a  moft  no- 
torious falfehood,  injurious  to  my  preceptors  and  colleagues  in  this 
Univerfity,  and  difgraceful  to  the  Univerfity  itfelf:  but  withal 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  well  known  and  honourable  truth 
which  I  had  exprelTed  in  the  plaineft  terms  :  which  terms  he  cer- 
tainly knew,  for  he  has  ufed  fome  of  them  j  and  he  couU  not  have 
mifunderftood  my  meaning. 

On  pretence  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen 
from  a  pretended  wrong  that  I  had  done  to  it,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
contrived  to  pay  his  compliments  in  a  new  and  wonderful  man- 
ner, not  only  to  Dr  Cullen  perfonally,  but  to  all  the  ProfelTors  of 
Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  ;  whofe  condu(5l  in  the  examining  of  ftu- 
dents,  with  a  view  to  promote  them  to  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of 
Phyfic,  he  reprefents  as  the  moft  abfurd,  illiberal,  and  difgraceful, 
that  can  be  conceived :  fo  bad  indeed,  that,  if  his  account  of  it 
were  believed,  it  would  be  almoft  infamous  to  obtain  the  Diploma 
of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic  from  the  -  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh :  nay  it 
would  have  been  fo  in  the  time  of  Dr  Cullen,  whom  he  reprefents 
as  the  author  of  that  abominable  but  unheard-of  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. That  wonderful  effort  of  rhetoric,  which  could  at  once  vindi- 
cate Dr  Cullen  from  no  "wrong  and  no  blame,  and  completely  traduce 
him  and  all  his  colleagues,  I  have  difcufTed  at  full  length  (page 
182.  to  198.)  in  this  Memorial. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  taken 
occafion  to  trumpet  forth  the  praifes  of  his  profefiional  brethren, 
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both  in  point  of  humanity,  and  in  point  of  great  and  uniform 
fkill  and  knowledge  of  furgery.  Both  of  thefe  topics  one  fhould 
have  thought,  a  priori,  that  it  muft  have  exceeded  all  power  of  the 
human  face,  even  to  have  attempted.  With  refpefl  to  the  firft  of 
them,  their  great  humanity,  and  tender  regard  for  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  their  patients :  the  bargain  which  their  predecefTors 
made  with  the  IVIanagers  of  the  Infirmary  in  1738;  the  hateful 
means  by  v/hich  that  bargain  was  forced  upon  the  Managers  ;  the 
wonderful  publication  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  ana- 
iyfed  in  my  former  Memorial ;  the  violent  contefl  of  the  Surgeons 
with  the  Managers  near  thirty  years  after,  when  the  latter,  con- 
vinced by  fad  experience  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  which  had 
be^n  done,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  undo  it ;  the  conduct  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  only  eight  years  before  my  Memorial  ap- 
peared, when  Dr  Duncan  made  another  fruitlefs  attempt  to  get  that 
fad  evil  rectified  ;  any  one  of  thefe  things  might  well  have  preclu- 
ded all  thoughts  of  praifing  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  account  of 
tlieir  zeal  for  the  good  of  their  hofpital-patients  ;  but  as  all  of 
them  put  together  have  not  had  this  efFedl,  I  have  produced  (pag-e 
142.  of  this  Memorial)  one  little  additional  dociiment,  which 
be  decifive :  a  unanimous  refolution  of  that  Society,  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1784,  which  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  ftill  remains  on 
their  records,  that  they  would  not  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity 
of  adopting  meafures,  which,  however  advantageous  they  might  be  to  the 
Hofpital,  would  be  attended  with  ejfential  prejudice  to  the  inter ejl  of  the 
Royal  College. 

The  other  point,  that  of  the  great  and  uniform  fkill,  and  uni- 
verfally  amiable  and  refpe(5lable  charadler,  af  every  member  of 
their  College,  was  at  leaft  equally  wonderful  and  edifying.  Their 
profefiional  and  perfonal  difputes,  the  ,  inveteracy  with  which  thefe 
were  carried  on,  their  implacable  warfare,  the  fingularly  grofs  and 
outrageous  terms  in  v/hich  fome  of  them  had  reviled  their  brei- 
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thren,  were  notorious  beyond  all  poffibility  of  difpnte  or  palliation. 
Some  of  the  monuments  of  thefe  things  were  in  print.  One  of  them, 
too  bad  as  I  thought  to  be  quoted  in  my  former  Memorial,  I  have 
taken  care  to  print  verbatim  in  this,  (page  213.  to  227.),  illuftrated  - 
with  a  very  ample  commentary,  and  a  brief  chronological  view  of 
their  profeffional  warfare,  which  occupies  full  70  pages,  (from 
227.  to  296.).  This  I  have  thought  it  necelTary  to  do,  not  only  for 
the  amufement  of  the  idle,  and  gratification  of  the  curious,  but  for 
the  vindication  of  my  own  veracity,  which  was  fo  ftrongly  brought 
into  queftion. 

For  the  fame  good  purpofe,  I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  fliow, 
(page  269.  to  283.),  what  a  malignant  influence  their  perfonal, 
profeffional,  and  corporation  difputes,  had  on  their  confultations 
and  pra(5lice  even  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
obferving,  that  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  was  fo  reftlefs,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  it  fo  inveterate,  that  their  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate, when  he  was  pleading  their  caufe  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
and  maintaining  mofl  ftrongly  the  perfection  of  their  art,  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  fcience,  and  the  uniform  Ikill  of  all  his  profeffional 
brethren,  could  not  refrain  from  a  profeffional  difpute  himfel-f, 
with  refpedt  to  one  of  the  commoneft  operations  in  furgery ;  on 
which  he  chofe  to  differ  from  moft  of  his  brethren,  and  to  treat 
their  opinion,  and  pradlice,  and  even  the  inftrument  which  they 
ufually  employed,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt.  (276.  to 
280.). 

Yet  great  as  his  merit  has  been  in  all  thefe  refpedls,  it  bears  no 
fenfible  proportion  to  the  aftoniftiing  powers  of  rhetorical  genius, 
which  he  has  difplayed  on  two  other  lubjed;s  ;  both  of  which  are 
deeply  interefting  to  the  Managers  and  to  the  public.  I  have  there- 
fore difcuffed  them  both  at  full  length  in  this  Memorial. 

The  firft  of  them  relates  to  a  very  ferious  evil,  which  had  often 
'ocevirred  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  which  I  always  underftood 
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to  have  proceeded  ultimately  from  the  very  improper  mode  of  chi- 
rurgical  attendance  in  them.  From  confiderations  of  delicacy, 
which  I  am  now  convinced  were  not  only  needlefs,  but  injudi- 
cious, in  my  former  Memorial,  I  avoided  any  minute  defcriptioii, 
'  or  even  particular  mention,  of  the  evil  in  queftion ;  contenting 
myfelf  with  alluding  to  it  in  the  moft  delicate  and  cautious  terms. 
I  knew  that  my  allufion,  general  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  be 
underftood  by  every  Surgeon,  and  almoft  by  every  ftudent  who 
had  attended  in  the  furgeons  wards ;  and  confequently  that  it 
could  eafily  be  explained  to  any  of  the  Managers  who  were  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  fubjedl  to  which  it  related.  I  knew 
that  it  was  too  great  and  notorious  an  evil  to  be  either  denied  or 
explained  away  ;  and  I  did  not  wifli  to  Ihock  the  public  by  any 
particular  or  unneceflary  knowledge  of  it.  My  obje(5l  was  to  get 
it  and  many  other  evils  reformed ;  not  to  make  the  Surgeons 
odious,  or  the  Hofpital  itfelf  horrible  to  the  public. 

Mr  John  Bell  has  thought  and  a€led  very  differently.  Far  from 
imitating  my  referve  and  dehcacy  on  that  tender  point,  he  has 
gone  completely  to  the  oppofite  extreme ;  has  defcribed  the  evil 
minutely,  painted  it  in  the  blackeft  colours,  and  proclaimed  it  in 
all  its  horrors.  For  what  purpofe  ?  it  may  be  afked.  For  no  other 
that  I  can  conceive,  but  what  he  has  explained  in  one  fhort  fen- 
tence  of  his  Philippic ;  namely,  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Phyficians,  or  perhaps  to  the  general  condu(5l 
of  the  Infirmary,  implying  the  moft  atrocious  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Managers.  '  This  point  is  difcuffed  from  324.  to  371. 
of  the  following  pages. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  fubjedls  which  he  has  treated  in  fo  maflerly 
a  flyle,  is  the  inftitution  of  Clinical  Ledlures,  read  by  fome  of  the 
ProfelTors  of  Phyfic  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  entrufled  to  their 
care  j  for  whofe  accommodation  they  are  allowed  by  the  Managers 
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two  fmall  wards,  feparate  from  the  great  wards  of  the  Hofpital 
under  the  care  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians. 

This  inftitution  of  Clinical  Ledlures  has  now  fubfifted  more 
than  half  a  century;  has  been  generally  and  highly  approved  of; 
has  been  imitated  in  many  other  places  ;  as  well  it  might  be,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  innocent  at  leaft,  if  not 
more  laudable,  in  the  management  of  the  fick  poor  received  into  an 
Hofpital.  Nay,  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  does  not  fay  otherwife  ;  but 
beftows  the  moft  extravagant  praifes  on  the  Managers  for  permit- 
ting, and  on  the  ProfeiTors  of  Phyfic  for  reading  thofe  le^lures, 
and  conducting  the  practice  to  which  they  relate :  but  at  the 
fame  time  gives  fuch  an  account  of  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  Cli- 
nical Le(5tures,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  condu6led, 
as  mufl  make  the  ProfeiTors  who  conducfl:  them,  the.  Managers 
who  permit  them,  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  objeds  of  indignation 
and  horror  to  the  public  ;  at  leaft  to  all  who  believe  what  he  has 
fo  confidently  alferted.  Long  before  his  Anfwer  to  me  came 
forth,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  much  of  the  account  that  he 
was  to  give  of  the  Clinical  Lectures,  which  1  underftood  was  the 
part  of  his  work  on  which  he  chiefly  valued  himfelf.  My  expec- 
tations of  courle  were  very  high ;  but  they  have  not  been  difap- 
pointed. 

That  moft  Iplendid  part  of  his  Philippic  I  have  difculTed,  as  in 
duty  bound,  at  full  length,  (page  372.  to  512.)  of  the  following 
Memorial. 

A  work  of  fuch  a  new  and  marvellous  kind,  as  Mr  John  Bell's 
Anfwer  to  me,  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  much  aftonifli- 
ment,  and  fome  incredulity,  by  the  profane  and  ignorant  vulgar, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of  medical  war- 
fare. Whether  this  incredulity  was  forefeen,  or  only  learned  by 
experience,  after  the  work  in  queftion  was  publifhed,  and  had  be- 
come a  fubjeCl  of  general  converfation,  I  really  do  not  know. 

There 


There  was  fome  fecret  hiftory  about  it,  which  I  never  could  get  at 
the  bottom  of.  But  I  know  well,  from  many  queftions  put  to 
myfelf,  foon  after  it  was  publifhed,  that  it  did  excite  both  amaze- 
ment and  incredulity  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  author  of  it,  and  his  clients,  muft  have  known 
much  more  of  that  than  ever  I  did.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  lefs  than  a  month  after  it  was  publifhed,  Mr  John  Bell  had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  public  and  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  for  his  Anfwer  to  me.  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt,  which  I  prefume  there  was  not,  of  the  intent  and  purpofe 
of  that  vote  of  thanks,  the  ufe  that  was  almofl  immediately  made 
of  it  would  have  removed  all  doubt,  and  explained  it  completely,' 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  publifhed  in  the  N|,wfpapers,  and  ad:ually 
made,  repeatedly,  apart  of  the  advertifement  recommending  the 
work  to  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  public. 

Having  preferved  a  copy  of  that  moft  precious  and  original  ad- 
vertifement, I  reprint  it  here  verbatim,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curiou-S. 

"  Jufl  publifhed,  by  Peter  Hill,  Edinburgh,  and  Cadell  &  Da- 
"  vies,  and  Longman  &  Rees,  London; .  and  to  be  had  of  Brafli  & 
"  Reid,  Glafgow,  and  J.  Burnett,  Aberdeen,  in  one  volume  Roy- 
"  al  odlavo,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

"  ANSWER  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
"  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  MEMORIAL  of  Dr  James 
"  Gregory,  ProfefTor  of  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic,  &c.  &c.  by  John 
"  Bell,  Surgeon.  •  . 

"  This  Memorial,  dangerous  to  the  charadter  of  the  younger 
"  part  of  the  profelTion,  and  ruinous,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
"  an  Inftitution  which  has  long  flourifhed  under  the  care  of  the 
"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  compofed  with  great  ability, 
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"  and  diftributed  with  an  unfparing  hand,  and  with  no  fmali  ex- 
"  pence. 

It  is  from  more  refpedlable  motives  than  the  private  gratifi- 
cation  he  might  feel,  that  the  Author  of  the  Reply  chufes,  at 
"  this  time,  to  ftrengthen  his  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  public  X 
"  and  of  his  frofeflion,  by  announcing  the  approbation  of  the  Royal 
*'  College  of  Surgeons. 
"  Sir, 

"  At  the  defire,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
*'  I  have  the  honour  of  returning  you  their  thanks  for  the  Anfwer 
"  you  have  compofed  to  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial ;  and  of  intima- 
"  ting  to  you,  that  the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
*'  you  have  exprelTed  tfieir  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  ex-  X 
"  ifts  between  the  dollege  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
"   1  am,  Sir,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

"  John  Bell,  Efq;  Surgeon,  "James  Law." 

"  December  9.  1800.'* 

"  This  queftion,  which  is  of  national  importance,  fince  it  re- 
"  lates  to  the  education  of  Young  Men  in  a  necefTary  and  ufeful 
*'  Profefhon,  is  now  before  the  country,  and  to  be  tried  in  the 
"  Courts  of  Juftice."  •  , 

Much  was  implied  in  the  original  requeft  of  one  party  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  Mr  John 
Bell  to  write  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial :  and  much  more  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Royal  College, 
for  that  great  work,  which  he  had  fo  happily  accompiifhed  j  more 
indeed  than  can  eafily  be  exprelFed  in  words. 

In  the  former,  (the  requeft),  it  is  evidently  implied,  that  his 
clients  frankly  acknowledged  his  fuperior  and  unrivalled  talents  as 
a  medical  author,  efpeciaily  as  a  controverfial  writer ;  that  they  ap- 
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proved  and  admired  his  peculiar  mode  of  reafoning,  and  that  kind 
of  eloquence  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled  ;  and  that  they  ferioufly 
expe(5led  that  fuch  reafoning  and  eloquence,  employed  in  anfwer 
to  me,  would  gain  belief,  would  ferve  their  caufe,  and  contribute  to 
raife  themfelves  and  their  profeffion  in  the  eftimation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Into  this  ftrange,  or,  as  I  fhould  have  thought  it,  impollible 
miftake,  they  fell,  at  the  very  time  when  their  own  attention  and 
that  of  the  public  was  ftrongly  called  to  the  difgraceful  and  odious 
fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  of  which,  in  my  former  Memorial,  I  had 
given  a  fair  account,  illuftrated  by  fome  good  famples,  and  a  few 
gentle  allufions  to  the  difputes  in  which  their  Royal  College  had 
long  been  embroiled,  and  to  the  lingular  inveteracy  with  which 
thefe  were  condudled. 

In  the  latter  (the  vote  of  thanks)  was  implied,  that  they  were 
pleafed  with  the  manner  in  which  their  ingenious  and  eloquent 
advocate  had  executed  the  honourable  tafk  aiTigned  to  him  ;  and 
that,  even  after  they  had  time  to  read  and  maturely  confider  what 
he  had  written,  and  to  hear  what  others  faid  of  it,  they  never  once 
fufpedled  that,  whether  it  were  true  or  falfe,  it  was  much  more 
than  enough,  whatever  might  become  of  their  conteft  with  the 
Managers  as  a  legal  queftion,  to  damn  themfelves,  and  their  prede- 
cefTors,  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen.  But  fuch  is  the  lin- 
gular and  admirable  nature  of  the  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  be  not,  by  their  own  appro- 
bation of  it,  as  teftified  by  their  vote  of  thanks,  precluded  from 
the  benefit  of  that  alternative,  or  dilemma ;  and  ipfo  faSlo  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  fimple,  and,  with  refpe(5l  to  themfelves,  the  moil  un- 
favourable fuppolition,  that  the  alTertions  contained  in  it  are  all 
true,  and  by  them  believed  or  known  to  be  fo.  Certainly  no  per- 
fon,  however  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of 
medical  warfare,  could  ever  believe,  or  think  it  poflible,  that  a 
"whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  the  majority  of  them, 
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legally  entitled  to  a6l  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  fhoiild  deliberately 
vote  their  thanks  to  one  of  their  own  number  for  afferting,  in  their 
caufe,  and  in  their  name,  a  number  of  things  grofsly  injurious  to 
thofe  of  whom  they  were  afferted,  unlefs  the  faid  Royal  College, 
or  the  majority  of  it  ad:ing  for  the*whole,  believed  and  knew  that 
all  thofe  alTertions  were  true.  This  kind  of  adoption  and  fancftion  of 
the  affertions  contained  in  the  Philippic  of  their  own  avowed  agent,  is 
evidently  implied  in  their  vote  of  thanks  as  publifhed  in  the  newfpa- 
pers  ;  efpecially  as  the  things  to  which  thofe  wonderful  affertions  re- 
lated, muft  have  been  perfe(5lly  known  to  all  of  them  who  had  been 
educated  in  this  Univerfity  or  in  this  city  ;  fo  that  there  could  be  no 
miftake  about  them.  But  further,  by  the  very  words  of  the  laft 
claufe  of  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  teftifying,  "  That 
the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  expreffed 
"  their  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  exifts  between  the  Col- 
"  lege  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,"  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  peculiarly  directed  to  that  part  of  his  work,  undoubted- 
ly by  far  the  moft  interefting,  the  moft  marvellous,  and  the  moft 
atrocious  part  of  it :  and  the  fame  public  was  irrefiftibly  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whofe  general  fenfe  it  expreffed, 
fully  vouched  for  the  truth  of  every  affertion  therein  contained. 
The  contrary  fuppofition,  that  fo  refpedlable  and  learned  a  body 
as  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  thanked  Mr  John  Bell  for  afferting, 
as  their  general  fenfe^  a  number  of  things,  all  the  moft  important 
of  which  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe^  and  many  of  which 
they  muft  have  known  to  be  Impoffible^  could  never  be  adrhitted, 
nay  fcarce  thought  of,  as  being  at  once  almoft  incredible,  and 
grofsly  injurious  to  that  Royal  College.  To  thefe  public  and  ob- 
vious confiderations  muft  be  added  one  or  two  little  fragments  of 
private  hiftory,  the  authenticity  of  which,  I  prefume,  will  not 
be  queftioned. 

c  2  That 
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Tliat  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
deliberately,  after  due  confideration  and  perfe(5l  knowledge  of  the 
fubjed:,  and  in  defiance  of  the  full  warning  and  ftrong  remonflran- 
ces  of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  that  College,  (by  name  Mr  John  Thom- 
fon),  who  faw  clearly  how  much  was  implied  in  it ;  though  pro- 
bably even  he  did  not  fufpe6l  what  an  important  ufe  was  almoft 
inflantly  to  be  made  of  it.  He  earneftly,  but  in  vain,  intreated 
them  not  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  College  for  fuch  a  work  ;  and 
to  leave  it  to  thofe  individuals  to  thank  Mr  John  Bell  for  liis 

Aiifwer^''  who  had  employed  him  to  write  it,  and  who  confe- 
quently  were  the  beft  judges  of  its  merit. 

Soon  after,  and  repeatedly  fince,  even  fo  lately  as  when  I  was 
writing  and  printing  the  latter  part  of  the  following  Memorial,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  hearing,  that  certain  Fellows  of  that  College 
boafted  of  that  very  marvellous  and  atrocious  part  of  the  Anfwer 
to  me,  not  only  as  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  fuperior  genius,  which 
I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  but  as  a  thing  perfe(ftly  decifive  and 
unanfwerable  ;  fuch  a  thing  as  "  /  durji  not  even  attempt  to  anfwer^'' 
As  to  its  being  unanfwerable,  or  unanfwered,  they  are  ftill  at  li- 
berty to  judge  for  themfelves  :  but  at  leaft  they  muft  own  that  I 
have  humbly  ventured  to  attempt  to  anfwer  it. 

The  invedlives  fo  liberally  poured  forth  againft  myfelf  perfonal- 
ly,  and  all  the  marvellous  alTertions  with  relpecfl  to  me,  very  pro- 
bably might  have  gone  unanfwered,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment : 
for  long  before  I  read  them,  I  had  learned  from  good  authority, 
that  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  furely." 

The  ingenious  attack  made  on  me  and  my  colleagues,  the  Pro- 
fefTors  of  Phyfic,  for  our  pretended  unworthy  and  difgraceful  con- 
du6l  in  the  difcharge  of  our  Academical  duty,  might  alfo  have  pafTed 
lannoticed,  on  the  old  principle,  familiar  to  us  all, 

Exilis  domus  eji^  uhi  non  et  multa  fuperfunt, 
Et  dom'imm  fallunt }  et profiint fiiribus.   


If 
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If  our  credit  could  have  been  fliaken  by  fuch  an  attack,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  contending  for. 

But  the  malevolent  attack  on  the  management  of  the  Hofpital, 
in  the  account  given  of  the  caufe  of  the  bad  condition  and  cruel 
fufferings  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  patients,  and  ftill  worfe  in  tlie 
account  given  of  the  atrocious  breach  of  truft  in  the  Managers  in 
permitting,  and  of  the  ProfefTors  of  Phyfic  in  conducing  the  cli- 
nical lectures,  could  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  unanfwered.  It  was 
written  in  a  ftyle,  and  vaunted  in  a  manner,  well  calculated  to 
make  it  gain  belief,  and  produce  a  ftrong  efFe(5l  among  thofe  who 
were  moft  likely  to  be  hiu't  by  it:  for  the  probable  injury  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  {lender  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  by  making  it  an 
obje<5t  of  horror  to  the  , rich,  inftead  of  protecSlion  and  liberal  en- 
couragement, was  the  leaft  of  the  evils  in  view.  The  cruel  wrong 
to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  who  might  have  occafion  to  feek  relief 
to  their  mifery  under  the  roof  of  this  Hofpital,  was  by  far  tlie  moft 
ferious  confideration.  It  was  tearing  from  them  their  lafl  hope 
and  comfort  in  this  world :  for  if  they  believed  what  they  found  fo 
boldly  aiTerted,  and  fo  ftrongly  fandlioned,  they  mufl  have  fliunned 
the  Hofpital  as  the  worfl  of  evils  ;  or,  if  driven  to  it  by  hard  ne- 
ceility,  they  muft  have  entered  it  with  fuch  fentiments  of  dread 
and  horror,  as  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  their  fujfferings,  increafe 
their  danger,  and  often  render  unavailing  all  the  fkill  of  Phy- 
ficians  and  Surgeons,  and  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

As  I  £hould  have  thought  myfelf,  fo  I  prefume  I  ftiould  have 
been  thought  by  others,  to  have  tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  thofe  horrible  mifreprefentations,  and  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  wrong  that  was  done,  if  I  had  failed  to  refute 
them,  when  the  meang  of  doing  this  were  fully  in  my  power. 
But  eafy  as  ithis  work  might  appear  in  one  point  of  view,  in  ano- 
ther it  was  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  if  not  of  difficulty,  and  requi- 
red on  my  part  peculiar  caution, 

'Such 
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Such  marvellous  and  horrible  affertions  as  I  have  had  occafion 
to  confider,  would  foon  and  eafily  have  been  difcuffed,  if  they  had 
refled  on  the  authority  of  only  one  individual,  however  eminent 
in  medical  controverfy.  A  mere  contradicflion  of  them,  one  by 
one,  and  a  requeft  to  have  fome  evidence  of  them  dated,  (of  which 
there  was  not  a  veftige  in  the  publication  to  which  I  allude),  might 
well  have  fufhced,  according  to  the  common  maxim  of  law  and 
equity,  JJirmant'i  incumbit  prohat'io :  and  fuch  a  limple  contra- 
diction and  requeft,  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  ra- 
tional than  the  undertaking  to  refute  or  difpro'ue  thole  aflertions. 

But  after  they  v/ere  adopted  and  fan(5lioned  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  that  jnode  of  proceeding  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  fhould  have  ftood  in  the  difgraceful  fituation,  of  affirming  or  de- 
nying, in  diredl  contradi(5lion,  not  to  one  individual  only,  but  to 
many,  or  perhaps  to  a  whole  fociety,  every  individual  of  which 
might  be  prefumed  to  know  as  much  as  I  did  of  the  matters  in 
difpute.  The  honefteft  fmuggler  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  let  him  fwear  his  beft,  would  hardly  fave  either  his 
fliip  or  cargo,  if  a  dozen  or  two  of  adive  cuftomhoufe  officers 
fwore  point  blgnk  againft  every  thing  that  he  fwore  :  and  a  fimple 
tide-waiter  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  his  feizure,  if  in 
the  fame  court  he  had  to  fwear  fmgly  againft  a  whole  gang  of 
honeft  fmugglers.  My  experience  of  medical  facfls  and  medical 
teftimony,  long  before  I  faw  the  vote  of  thanks,  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  deter  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  foolifh, 
difgraceful,  and  fruitlefs  conteft. 

In  compliment  therefore  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  to  their  very  fpirited  and  eloquent  Advocate,  I  have  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  plan  ;  more  tedious  and  laborious  I  muft 
confefs,  but,  I  truft,  much  more  effectual  for  my  purpofe,  as  well 
as  more  refpedful  and  honourable  to  them.  Inftead  of  merely 
contradiding,  and  requiring  of  them  to  prove  what  they  had  ait 
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ferted,  I  have  on  every  important  point  carefully  ftated  my  rea- 
forts  for  diftrufting  or  contradiding  them.  Thefe  reafot^s  appear 
to  me  fo  ftrong  as  bona  jide  to  difprove  all  the  moft  important  of 
their  pretended  fadts.  If  they  think  otherwife,  it  will  be  eafy, 
and  I  dare  fay  very  pleafant,  to  them,  to  fhow  the  imperfe(5lion  or 
fallacy  of  the  reafons  which  I  have  affigned  for  difbelieving  their 
moft  confident  alFertions.  They  probably  did  not  expe(5l:  fuch  a 
patient  and  candid  proceeding  on  my  part :  but  they  cannot  take 
it  amifs ;  nay  they  cannot,  without  abfurdity  and  inconiiftency, 
fail  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  it.  They  cannot  fail  to  fee  that  I 
meet  them  fairly  on  that  grovind  which  they  themfelves  have  cho- 
fen.  As  to  the  difference  of  the  weapons  which  we  employ  ;  they 
have  taken  their  choice  of  thofe  which  they  thought  beft  for  the 
purpofe  of  attack  :  and  I  am  well  pleafed  to  fee  them  ufe  fo  dexte- 
roufly  thofe  weapons  with  which  nature  has  wifely  and  liberally 
provided  them ; 

*'  Its  proper  power  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  ; 

"  Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  affes  Uft  their  heels ; 

"  ^'Tis  a  bears  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 

**  And  no  man  'wonders  he's  not  flung  by  Pug^ 

But  they  muft  excufe  me  if  I  decline  attempting  to  ufe  the  fame 
weapons,  which  I  am  no  more  capable  of  managing,  than  I  am  of 
wielding  the  fpear  of  Goliath,  the  club  of  Hercules,  or  the  fhield 
of  Achilles.  I  truft  they  will  allow  me  to  ufe,  as  it  is  merely  for 
the  purpofe  of  defence,  and  without  even  the  poffibility  of  annoy- 
ing them,  the  innocent  weapons  of  plain  truth,  and  fair,  though 
ftrid;  reafoning.  .  ' 

They  have  taken  care  to  exprefs  fully  and  candidly,  that  is,  Mr 
John  Bell,  in  their  name  and  with  their  fandion,  has  declared  ex- 
plicitly [Anfwer,  page  i6.)  their  ignorance  of  logic.    The  truth 
of  this  modeft  aad  candid  avowal  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  is  ac- 
companied 
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companied  with  fome  unequivocal  proofs  of  that  lamentable  defi- 
ciency :  but  if  they  are  not  alfo  incapable  of  learning  the  firft 
principles  of  logic,  which  I  think  they  will  hardly  pretend  that 
they  are,  for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  pretending  that  they 
are  idiots,  they  muft  furely  underftand  and  admit,  when  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  illuftrated  by  proper  examples  from  their 
own  pubhcation,  fome  of  thofe  common  principles  of  logic,  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myfelf.  They  furely  muft 
underftand,  and  believe,  that  every  propofttion,  for  example,  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  have  aflerted  in  their  publication,  muft  be 
either  true  or  falfe.  If  what  they  have  alTerted  be  tnie^  then  I, 
and  my  colleagues,  efpecially  the  Clinical  ProfelTors,  and  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Infirmary,  muft  be  infamous  and  odious,  and  muft 
all  deferve  to  be  hanged.  Of  this  I  prefume  they  were  fully  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  of  thanks  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  were 
equally  aware  of  what  the  confequence  muft  be  to  themfelves,  in 
public  eftimation,  that  is  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives,  if  their  affertions  with  refpe(5l  to  us  are  falfe^  and 
Jhall  be  completely  difproved.  Yet  furely  they  muft  fee  this  con- 
fequence when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  of  courfe  muft  be 
eager  to  eftablifti,  by  the  moft  convincing  proofs,  their  original 
affertions,  both  for  their  own  vindication  in  point  of  veracity  and 
probity,  and  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  convi(5ling  us  of  that  bafe 
and  atrocious  conducft,  which  they  have  fo  boldly  laid  to  our 
charge. 

Whatever  they  may  have  known,  or  hereafter  may  choofe  to  do, 
on  that  point,  I  am  convinced  they  did  not  originally,  and  perhaps 
do  not  yet  perceive  another  11^11  more  dire  dilemma  into  which 
they  have  blindly  run,  in  their  great  eagernefs  to  make  the  Pro- 
feffors  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  collecftively, 
as  well  as  myfelf  individually,  odious  and  infamous  in  tlie  eftima- 
tion of  the  public.    But  if  they  will  attend  fairies  to  their  own,  ai^ 
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fertions  and  arguments,  and  to  my  logical  commentary  on  them, 
they  will  find  that  the  fad  dilemma  (lands  thus.  If  their  affertions 
are  falfe^  they  themfelves  muft  be  infamous  :  this  I  prefume  they 
will  not  difpute :  but  if  their  affertions  are  true^  they  muft  be  ftill 
more  infamous,  and  odious,  and  certainly  ought  all  to  be  hanged  ; 
for  their  own  condu<£l,  and  the  fhare  which  they  have  had,  both 
paffively  and  actively,  in  thofe  horrible  atrocities  :  I  mean  not 
only  for  their  guilt,  in  tacitly  conniving  long  at  fuch  things,  but, 
ftill  worfe,  for  their  aftive  exertions  in  making  them  more  extenfive, 
and  perpetual ;  and  even  for  reprefenting  the  worfl  of  them  as 
things  allowable  and  praife- worthy :  a  fentiment  which,  to  my 
utter  aftonifhment,  they  have  ftrongly  avowed  in  their  Anfwer  to 
me. 

It  is  neither  my  bufinefs  nor  my  inclination  to  help  them  out 
of  that  dilemma  into  which  they  have  run.  If  this  be  poflible, 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  they  muft  do  it  for  themfelves.  I  cannot 
even  afit  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  what  they  have  faid 
of  myfelf,  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary : 
for  fuch  an  appeal  to  their  candour,  veracity,  and  probity,  they 
would  confider,  not  as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  bitter  farcafm  and 
infult.  I  cannot  afk  of  them  to  prove  their  afifertions  with  refpedl 
to  us,  or  even  to  refute  that  evidence  which  I  have  given  in  contra- 
diction of  their  aflertions ;  for  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that 
every  fuch  attempt  on  their  part  would  be  an  additional  proof  and 
illuftration  of  all  that  I  have  faid  of  them,  and  their  fad:s,  and  their 
reafonings.  I  cannot  afk  of  them  to  acquiefce  filently  in  my  refu- 
tation of  their  marvellous  affertions,  without  either  acknowledging 
their  own  numerous  and  complicated  errors^  or  attempting  to  prove 
and  eftablifh  their  own  faEls^  which  I  have  prefumed  to  difprove ; 
for  they  cannot  fail  to  know  that  fuch  filent  acquiefcence  on  their 
part,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  imply  that  they  felt,  but  had 
not  candour  enough  to  acknowledge,  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  all 
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that  I  have  faid  of  them.  I  need  not  afk  of  theni  to  favour  the 
world  with  a  new  fet  of  fadls,  more  wonderful  and  more  atrocious 
than  the  laft,  and  more  injurious  to  me,  and  to  my  colleagues,  and  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  ;  for  this  they  will  do  of  courfe,  if 
they  think  it  poffible  that  their  new  fad^s  fhall  be  believed,  while 
their  old  fa6ls  remain  unproved,  contradicted,  and  difproved. 
But  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  try  the  experiment.  If  any  one 
of  them,  either  hngly,  or  in  the  name,  and  with  the  fandion  and 
vote  of  thanks  of  his  brethren,  choofes  to  publifh,  in  another 
pamphlet,  or  in  the  newlpapers,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  many 
a(Sts  of  horfe-ftealing,  houfe-breaking,  and  highway  robbery,  that 
I  was  fentenced  to  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  am  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  for  returning  before  my  time  was  expired  ; 
all  which  aflertions  are  jufl  as  true,  and  as  much  to  the  purpofe  of 
their  contefi:  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  fcarce  fo 
atrocious,  as  the  mofl  important  of  thofe  contained  in  Mr  John 
Bell's  Anfv/er  to  me  ;  they  may  be  afifured,  that,  far  from  being  of- 
fended by  fuch  a  publication,  I  lhall  be  highly  gratified. 

As  far  as  my  fingle  vote  can  go,  they  are  equally  welcome  to 
pay  their  compliments  handfomely  to  all  the  ProfefiTors  of  Phyfic, 
collecflively,  in  any  fuch  publication :  indeed  I  fliould  be  fbrry  if 
my  learned  colleagues  had  not  at  lead  fome  fhare  of  fuch  an  ho- 
nourable teftimonial. 

But,  unlefs  they  can  give  fome  very  good  reafon  for  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf 
objedls  of  indignation  and  horror  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
I  muft  humbly  and  earneftly  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  ' 
to  abftain  in  future  from  all  fuch  attempts ;  the  injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  which,  relatively  to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out.  They  are  heartily  welcome  to  fuggell:  to 
the  Managers,  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  the 
Clinical  ProfelTors,  whatever  they  think  will  be  for  the  good  of 
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the  patients,  with  refpedl  either  to  medical  treatment,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral management  of  the  Hofpital.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Managers  and  the  medical  fervants  of  the  Infirmary  will  faithfully 
attend  to  all  fuch  fuggeftions  ;  and  do,  as  in  duty  bound,  what 
they  are  convinced  is  beft  for  the  lick  poor  intrufted  to  their  care. 
But  if,  contrary  to  all  reafonable  expedlation,  they  fhall  fail  in  that 
duty,  if  they  fhall  refufe  to  liften  to  any  fuggeftions  of  improve- 
ment, or  if  they  lhall  obflinately  refufe  to  do  what  is  clearly  fhewn 
to  be  right ;  then  certainly  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  be  en- 
titled to  make  their  conduct  the  fubjedl  of  the  molt  public  and  fe- 
vere  repreheniion. 

Whatever  regard  they  may  pay  to  this  requeft,  there  is  yet  . 
another  which  I  muft  urge  very  ftrongly  to  them,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  comply  with  it,  as  foon  as  they  are  aware  of  ' 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  their  own 
profefhonal  brethren.  It  is  only  this,  That  in  whatever  terms  they 
may  hereafter  chufe  to  revile  me  individually,  and  my  colleagues 
the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  col- 
lectively, and  whatever  fads  they  may  chufe  to  aflert  with  refpedl 
to  us,  they  will  fairly  and  openly  put  their  names  to  their  own 
publications,  and  to  any  vote  of  thanks,  or  other  teftimony  of  ap- 
probation, by  which  they  mean  to  fandion  them,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  public.  They  will  underftand  that  I  wifh  them  to 
avoid  ufing  any  fuch  general,  collecSlive,  ambiguous  appellations  as 
that  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
even  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  unlefs  all  the  junior 
Fellows,  or  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  individually,  concur  in 
the  alTertions  and  fentiments  fo  recommended  and  fandlioned.  The 
right  .of  the  majority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  a(5l  for  the 
whole,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  difputed  :  but  it 
is  at  leaft  indelicate,  if  not  worfe,  for  the  majority  of  their  fociety 
to  ufe  that  right  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  greatly  and  perma- 
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nently  injurious  to  the  minority,  even  in  point  of  profeffional  and 
pecuniary  intereft ;  or  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  minority 
had  any  fliare  in  tranfadlions  and  fentiments,  which  they  always 
reprobated  as  difhonourable  in  themfelves,  and  difgraceful  to  their 
profelTion. 

By  the  letter  prefixed  to  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  every 
reader,  not  previoufly  in  the  fecret,  mufl  have  underllood,  that  all 
the  junior  Surgeons  concurred  in  that  requeft  to  him  to  anfwer 
my  Memorial :  but  infadl  Six  of  them  had  no  more  concern  in  that 
requeft  than  they  had  in  the  gunpowder  treafon.  The  cafe  is  ftill 
ftronger  with  refpe(5l  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  that  Anfwer,  which 
vote  was  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers.  That  vote  of  thanks,  far 
from  exprefTing  the  general  or  unanimous  fenfe  of  every  Fellow  of 
the  College  individually,  probably  did  not  exprefs  the  fenfe,  even  of 
the  majority,  perhaps  of  very  little  more  than  a  third  part,  of  their 
whole  number.  To  the  beft  of  my  information  and  belief,  tWenty- 
nine  was  the  greateft  number  prefent  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  their 
College  about  that  time  ;  of  whom  I  am  certain  that  Fourteen 
never  did  or  could  concur  in  fuch  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  was  forty-fix :  but  of  this  number  at  leaft  a  third  part  did 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College^  or  take  any  concern  in  its 
tranfad:ions. 

The  wrong  done,  firfl  to  the  minority  of  the  younger  furgeons, 
fecondly  to  the  minority  of  the  whole  Royal  College,  by  the  ufe  of 
thofe  colledive  names,  was  grofs  and  glaring ;  and  my  remarks  on 
that  requeft  and  that  vote  of  thanks  would  have  made  the  wrong 
ftill  greater,  if  I  had  not  taken  care  to  do  juftice  to  them  individu- 
ally, by  publifhing  their  names,  (page  80.  and  loi.  of  the  follow- 
ing Memorial),  and  teftifying  that  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  tranf- 
adions  in  queftion,  and  that  confequently  none  of  my  remarks  were 
applicable  to  them.  With  equal  eafe  I  could  have  pubhflied  the 
names  of  the  majorities^  whofe  condu(fl  has  given  occafion  to  thofe 
remarks;  but  I  refrained  from  that  rigorous  iron  juftice,  in  con- 
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fideration  of  a  well-known  maxim,  Summiim  jus^  fumma  injuria. 
The  confeqnences  of  fuch  an  expofure  might  have  been  very  feri- 
ous  to  them  individually,  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives  ;  and  vfhat  they  and  others  might  well  have  thought 
too  fevere  a  punifliment  for  fuch  a  peccadillo  as  theirs.  But  this  is 
to  be  underftood  with  a  falvo  jure  to  them  :  If  any  one,  or  all,  of 
them  fhall  choofe  to  avow  as  their  own  thofe  alTertions  and  fenti- 
ments,  for  which  they  voted  their  thanks,  and  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  difcufs,  I  have  no  objedlions. 

The  fituation  of  one  gentleman,  who  concurred  with  the  majo-  . 
rity  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  thofe  tranfacftions,  was  fo  par- 
ticular, that  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  mention  what  it  was,  and 
to  make  an  exception  in  his  favour  ;  more  efpecially  as  he  is  al- 
ready gone  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  declared  refolution  of  never 
returning  to  it,  and  confequently  has  not  a  fair  opportunity  to 
judge  and  adl  for  himfelf  on  th^  prefent  occafion.  The  perfon  to 
whom  I  allude  is  Mr  Flanagan,  an  Irifh  Gentleman,  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  this  city,  and  came  to  it  between  three  and 
four  years  ago,  an  utter  ftranger,  I  believe,  to  every  perfon  in  it, 
not  excepting  his  own  profeffional  brethren.  But  as  he-  was  a 
ftranger,  they  took  him  in  :  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  the  laft 
who  attended  in  the  Infirmary  on  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  Before 
he  left  Edinburgh,  which  I  believe  was  fome  time  in  1802,  I  had 
the  pleafure  of  receiving  from  him  the  moft  convincing  and  gra- 
tifying evidence  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  of  me  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  muft  have  had  when  he  concurred  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell  for  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial. From  fome  circumftances  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  ftrongly  fulpedl  that  he  found  himfelf  equally  mif- 
taken  in  the  opinions  which  he  firft  imbibed  of  fome  other  perfons, 
and  of  fome  things  in  Edinburgh.    It  feems  to  me  but  reafona  b  le 
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and  juft,  not  to  hold  him  refponfible  for  any  thing  contained  in 
the  "  Anfiver^''  except  what  he  choofes  dehberately  to  avow  and 
take  upon  himfelf ;  which  I  flirewdly  fufped:  will  be  very  little  or 
nothing. 

Laftly,  As  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  to  whom  I  fliould  be  pecu- 
liarly forry  to  do  any  injuftice,  and  whom  I  fhould  not  wifli  even 
to  preclude  from  any  of  thofe  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  .his  twofold  charadler  of  advocate  and  party ;  for  reafons  al- 
ready flated,  page  v.,  of  this  Preface,  and  which  will  appear  ftill 
more  clearly  in  the  following  pages,  I  have  thought  myfelf  bound 
to  conlider  him  in  the  capacity  of  an  Advocate  pleading  the  caufe 
of  others.  That  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  the  cafe,  is  evident  from 
his  own  declarations  to  me,  from  the  letter  prefixed  to  his  Anfwer, 
and  from  the  vote  of  thanks  of  his  clients,  teftifying  that  he  had  ex- 
prefTed  their  general  fenfe  of  the  principal  fubjedl  difcuffed  in  it : 
and  I  believe,  if  he  were  fo  difpofed,  he  could  eafily  prove,  that 
many  of  the  fentiments  mofl  ftrongly  exprelTed  in  it  are  diametri- 
cally oppolite  to  his  own.  But  I  have  no  right,  and  no  wifh,  to 
obtrude  on  him  that  fuppofition.  He  is  welcome  to  choofe  for  him- 
felf, whether  he  fliall  be  regarded  only  'as  an  Advocate,  implying, 
that  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  affertions,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  fentiments,  which  he  has  exprelTed  with  fuch  elo- 
quence and  force  ;  or  as  a  Party  in  the  conteft,  implying,  that  he 
ftill  maintains  thofe  affertions  and  fentiments,  that  he  ftakes  his 
charader,  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity,  on  the  truth  of  them, 
and  that  he  bona  fide  undertakes  to  prove  what  he  had  fo  deliberate- 
ly and  ftrongly  aiferted. 

J.  G. 

/Sr  Andrew's  S^are,  1 
23^/  June  1803.  5 
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ADDITIONAL  MEMORIAL 

BY 

Dr  G  RE  GO  R  Y. 


It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  Memorial,  which  fix  months  ago 
I  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, would  be  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
fooliflmefs  ;  but  it  was  impofiible  ever  to  .have  dreamed  that  it 
was  to  have  fiich  efFccfls  as  it  has  adlually  produced  ;  that  it 
was  foon  to  give  occafion  to  publications  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Jerufalem  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  to  call  forth  arguments  and 
anfwers,  which  neither  Solomon  himfelf,  nor  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  if  they  had  all  been  of  his  cabinet  council,  could  ever 
have  devifed. 

Very  few  of  thefe  publications  require  any  reply,  or  any  ani- 
madverfions,  on  my  part ;  for  not  only  thofe  which  were  intended 
to  enforce  and  confirm  my  argument,  but  thofe  which  were  in- 
tended to  refute  and  overturn  it,  tend  almofl:  equally  to  iliuftrate 
and  eftablifh  all  that  I  had  advanced. 

Butfome  of  the  writers  towhofe  worksl  allude,  have  taken  fo  much 
pains,  and  have  done  fuch  elTential  fervice  to  my  caufe,  that  they 
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deferve  my  beft  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  their  labours  j 
and  fome  of  their  lucubrations  feem  to  require,  as  well  as  to  de- 
ferve from  me,  a  few  notes,  explanatory,  hiftorical,  and  critical, 
which  I  can  ealily  furnifh,  and  which  it  would  be  uncivil  at  lead, 
if  not  ungrateful,  in  me  to  with-hold. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  Mr  Arrot's  Remarks. 

Mr  Arrot,  one  of  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  has  given  the  following  brief  account  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  in  1738. 

"  The  pra(5tice  of  furgical  attendance  now  exifting  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  has  endured  for  no  lefs  than  fixty  years. 
At  its  commencement,  it  vs^as  not  lightly  or  rafhly  adopted,  but 
w^as  the  fruit  of  much  deliberate  negociation  between  different 
bodies  of  men  in  this  city.  Two  Hofpitals  had  been  formed  for 
the  charitable  purpofe  of  affording  relief  to  the  difeafed  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  thefe  Hofpitals  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  other  was  fuperintended  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  At  that  time,  the  chirur- 
gical  department  of  this  laft  Hofpital,  was  intrufled  to  fix  Surgeons, 
chofen  by  the  Managers.  As  it  was  found,  however,  that  the 
exiftence  of  two  rival  Hofpitals  was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of 
both,  a  negociation  was  entered  into,  for  uniting  them  into  one 
eflablifhment,  and  was  at  laft  happily  brought  to  a  conclufion,  in 
the  year  1738,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

It  was  ftipulated,  That  the  whole  funds  of  the  Hofpital  which 
was  fuperintended  by  the  leading  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, fhould  be  transferred  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary ; 
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mary ;  and  that  all  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
fhould,  when  neceffary,  give  their  attendance  to  the  patients  in 
the  united  Hofpital.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  all  time  coming,  fhould 
not  only  permit  this  attendance,  but  that  they  fhould  not  attempt 
to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employment  of 
the  individual  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  Royal  Infirmary." 

Brevis  ejfe  lahoro^  obfcurus  Jio.  Mr  Arrot's  account  of  that  me- 
morable tranfadlion  is  fo  brief  as  to  give  hardly  any  notion,  or 
at  beft  a  very  obfcure,  and  imperfedl,  and  erroneous  notion  of  it, 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conduced.  The  two  paragraphs  quoted  from  his  paper,  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  true  ;  but  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth. 
They  contain  but  a  fmall  part,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
the  leaft  interefting  part  of  the  truth. 

For  aught  that  appears  in  them,  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  might  have  been  coeval,  or  the  latter  might 
have  been  eftablifhed  long  before  the  former  :  The  Infirmary  might 
have  been  eftablifhed  without  necefTity,  in  rivalftiip  or  oppofitioa 
to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital ;  this  oppofition  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  moft  unworthy  motives  in  the  founders  of  the  Infirmary  ; 
from  the  moft  fordid  views  of  private  intereft ;  from  perfonal 
malevolence  and  envy  ;  from  profefiional  rancour,  or  malignant 
corporation-difputes  ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital 
might  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  thofe  cruel  terms  which  were 
dictated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  conclude 
with  them  a  bargain  difadvantageous  and  diftrefiing  to  themfelves 
perfonally,  bad  even  for  the  charitable  inftitution  which  they 
patronifed,  and  unjuft  to  the  fick  poor  whom  they  charitably 
wifhed  to  relieve.  All  this  they  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  have 
done  for  fear  of  that  utter  ruin  which  the  influence  and  exertions 
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of  fo  powerful  a  corporation  as  the  Royal  Infirmary  were  likely 
to  bring  on  the  flender  funds  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital. 

But  fornething  very  nearly  the  diredl  contrary  of  all  this  was 
the  truth.  The  Royal  Infirmary  was  eftablifhed  on  a  rational,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  plan,  long  before  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  was 
thought  of.  This  Hofpital  was  eftabliflied  evidently  and-  notori- 
oufly  in  oppofition  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  for  a  purpofe  very 
different  from  what  was  at  firft  pretended,  but  never  believed ; 
for  as  foon  as  that  unworthy  purpofe  was  accomplifhed,  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  was  given  up,  and  the  fick  poor,  and  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  benevolent,  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 

The  bargain,  notorioufly  and  intuitively  bad  for  the  fick  poor, 
for  whofe  benefit  the  Infirmary  was  inftituted,  was  forced  upon 
the  Managers  againfl  their  deliberate  and  better  judgment,  repeat- 
edly expreffed,  and  openly  iliewn,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  by 
their  condud:  in  the  appointing  of  a  few  of  the  moft  fkilful  Sur- 
geons to  be  ordinary  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary :  It  was  forced 
upon  them  in  violation  of  their  charter,  and  in  repugnance  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  fhewn  by  the  mode,  adopted  in 
all  other  places,  of  appointing  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  hofpitals : 
It  was  forced  on  the  Managers  by  an  affociation  of  Surgeons  ;  the 
majority,  I  prefume,  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  profeflion  in  Edin- 
burgh :  but  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  whole  corporation  nnani- 
moufly,  the  cafe  would  not  have  been  one  jot  mended.    The  mo- 
tives of  thefe  Surgeons  for  what  they  did,  were,  in  one  plain 
;word,  abotnmable :  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  mahgnant  envy  and 
jealoufy  of  a  few  of  their  own  profeffional  brethren,  who,  they 
feared,  would,  by  their  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  ac- 
quire greater  fkill  and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  and  higher 
reputation,  and  confequently  more  lucrative  pradlice,  than  the 
many  not  employed  in  the  Hofpital.    The  means  by  which  thofe 
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Surgeoils  accomplifhed  their  purpofe  were  deteflahle.  They  forced 
the  Managers  to  fubmit  to  their  terms,  not  by  fhewing  that  their 
plan  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  patients,  nay,  not  even  by  pre- 
tending that  they  thought  fo,  for  the  contrary  was  irrefiftibly 
implied,  and  almoft  expreffed,  in  their  own  manifeflo  ;  but  by 
eftablifliing  a  rival  Hofpital  in  oppofition  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
exerting  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  procure  for  their  own  Hofpital 
thofe  charitable  contributions  which  otherwife  would  have  come  to 
the  Infirmary :  In  fhort,  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  very 
needful  fupplies,  and  thus  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  for 
which  the  Infirmary  was  eftablifhed.  None  of  thefe  overt  adls, 
nor  even  of  the  motives  from  which  they  proceeded,  can  admit  of 
doubt,  or  be  explained  away;  the  fa<5ls  Hand  recorded  in  our  mi- 
nutes :  the  motives,  happily,  are  avowed  with  little  or  no  difguife, 
by  the  Surgeons  themfelves  in  their  own  printed  Memorial. 

Of  all  thefe  things,  fo  interefling  in  judging  of  the  queftion  at 
prefent  in  agitation,  not  one  word  is  faid  by  Mr  Arrot  in  his  ftate 
of  the  cafe :  nor  could  it  even  be  inferred  or  gueffed  from  any 
thing  which  appears  in  his  paper,  that  fuch  things  had  ever  been 
done,  or  fuch  unworthy  motives  ever  avowed. 

Probably  he  thought  it  unneceflary  to  dwell  on  things  fo  un- 
pleafant  in  themfelves,  fb  little  edifying,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  his  own  profefiion  in  particular. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  account  which  I  had  given  of  them  fo 
full  and  accurate  as  to  fuperfede  all  further  difcuifion,  or  even 
mention  of  fuch  things,  which  certainly  are  facro  dlgna  filentw.  But, 
if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  muft  have  overlooked  a  very  obvious 
and  ftrong  confideration  ;  that  his  paper  was  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  never  faw  mine,  and  who  knew  pot 
one  word  of  what  it  contained  ;  and  who  had  never  even  feen 
that  admirable  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons  in  1737,  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  diffecSl  and  anatomjfe.    Such  people  muft  have 
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been  ftrangely  milled,  nay  kept  in  the  dark  ;  deprived  of  aii 
means  of  fetting  themfelves  right,  or  even  of  difcovering  that  they 
were  wrong. 

But  I  ahnoft  doubt  whether  Mr  Arrot  himfelf  perceived  the 
importance  of  thofe  things  which  I  had  ftated  fo  fully,  and  which 
lie  completely  omitted.  From  the  coolnefs  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  general  tenor  of  the  bargain,  and  from  the  very  gentle 
terms  in  which  he  exprelTes  that  "  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Mana- 
*'  gers  fhould  not  only  permit  this  attendance,"  (of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  "  but  that  they  fhould  not  at- 
tempt  to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employ- 
"  ment  of  the  individual  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
"  their  attendance  on  the  Royal  Infirmary  it  fhould  feem  that  he 
had  not  difcover^d  the  abfurdity,  the  injuftice,  the  cruelty,  the  tur- 
pitude of  fuch  a  bargain.  I  can  fcarce  think  he  underftood  by  it, 
what  it  certainly  means,  and  necefTarily  implies,  that  the  worfl  Sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  indifcriminately  with  the  beft,  were  in  their 
turn  to  officiate  as  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary  j  and  this  either  for  fo 
fhort  a  time  as  to  make  it  impoflible  for  them  to  acquire  any  confi- 
derable  improvement,  or  if  for  a  longer  time,  fo  that  they  might 
improve  a  little,  then  with  the  certainty  that  they  could  never 
againr  a6l  as  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital. 

Suppofmg  him  to  be  perfe6lly  convinced,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  bargain  in  queflion  was  made  (1738)  all  the  members  of  the 
corporation  of  Surgeons  were  equally  and  perfe(5lly  qualified  to  a(5l 
as  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  fuppofing,  further,  that  he 
is  equally  convinced  that  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  all  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  prefent ;  it  is  furely  im- 
pofTible  that  he,  or  that  any  man  in  his  right  wits,  can  believe 
that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe. 

If  all  the  prefent  Fellows  of  that  College  were  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  their  places  would  foon  be  filled  by  at  leaft  an  equal, 
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probably  a  greater  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  fame  profeffion  : 
and  whether  this  happens  in  half  an  hour,  or  in  half  a  century,  it 
is  the  fame  for  my  argument :  happen  it  mufl,  fooner  or  later. 
Sooner  or  later,  all  the  prefent  performers  muft  quit  the  ftage,  and 
fifty,  an  hundred,  two  hundred  others,  will  come  upon  it.  Of 
thefe  yet  unheard  of,  yet  unborn.  Surgeons,  fome,  probably  four 
or  five  times  as  many  as  can  ever  be  wanted  for  the  duty  of  this 
Hofpital,  will  be  men  of  fenfe,  and  knowlege,  and  fkill  in  every 
part  of  their  profeffion,  good  operators,  attentive,  humane,  and 
diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  their  duty,  and  withal, 
men  of  good  tempers,  and  modeft  gentle  manners,  who  live,  or 
wifli  to  live,  on  good  terms  with  all  their  profeffional  brethren ; 
and  ready  to  give  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  to  the  o- 
pinions  and  advice  of  their  brethren  vv^ith  whom  they  meet  in  con- 
fultation.  In  fliort,  they  may  be  every  thing  that  the  Managers 
could  reafonably  expedl,  or  wifli,  in  Surgeons,  for  the  good  of  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  or  for  themfelves  or  their  families  if 
they  needed  the  afliftance  of  Surgeons  at  home.  Such  men  will 
naturally  obtain  general  efteem  and  confidence,  and  will  defervedly 
rife  to  eminence  in  their  profefiion.  But  it  is  hnpojfible  that  all  of 
them  fhould  be  men  of  fuch  talents,  fuch  qualifications,  and  fuch 
charadters.  It  is  juft  as  abfurd  to  expedl  fuch  uniformity  of  merit 
among  them,  as  it  would  be  to  expedl  that  they  fhould  all  be  of 
the  fame  ftature,  the  fame  compledlion,  and  the  fame  features. 
The  minds  of  men  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  at  leafc  as  various 
as  their  bodies.  Of  the  many  individuals,  who  in  the  courfe  of 
this  century  are  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  fome  will  be  half  mad,  and  others  more  than  half 
ftupid  ;  fome  will  be  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  profeffion,  of  v/hich 
perhaps  they  may  never  have  learned  any  more  than  juft  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pafs  at  their  examination ;  and  even  this  little 
they  may  have  learned  by  means  of  a  Short  Catechifm,  which 
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tliey  never  iinderftood,  but  only  got  by  rote.  Some  fmart  lads  may 
liave  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  jufl  when  they  came  out  of  their 
apprenticeiliips,  nine  tenths  of  which  they  may  have  forgotten  in 
the  courfe  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  paiTed  without  ftudy,  and 
with  little  or  no  practice.  Some  may  have  excellent  fingers  and 
thumbs,  but  without  brains  enough  to  know  when  and  how  to 
ufe  them ;  others  may  have  brains  enough,  and  thefe  very  good 
of  their  kind,  who  may  be  lamentably  deficient  in  point  of  fingers 
and  thumbs  ;  fome  may  be  favages  in  their  difpofitions,  and  brutes 
in  their  manners  ;  fome  may  be  very  fine  gentlemen,  minutely 
acquainted  with  all  the  mofl  fafhionable  cures  for  the  fafhion- 
able  diftemper,  and  perhaps  well  qualified  to  treat  any  common 
cafe  of  that  moft  important  diforder,  but  withal  of  fuch  general 
chara(fler,  habits,  and  condudl,  that  no  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would 
ever  think  of  employing  them  for  the  cure  of  any  other  difeafe  : 
Some,  from  real  bad  temper,  or  perfonal  animofity,  and  rancorous 
malevolence,  envy,  and  jealoufy,  others  from  mere  vanity  and 
arrogance,  may  live  in  a  ftate  of  open  warfare,  or,  what  is  worfe, 
of  fecret  enmity,  with  many  or  all  of  their  profefhonal  brethren, 
feeking  every  opportunity  to  undermine  them,  to  fupplant  them, 
to  thwart  them  in  their  pra(5lice,  to  cenfure,  expofe,  and  mifrepre- 
fent  every  thing  that  they  fay  or  do :  Some  may  be  drunk  every 
evening  with  punch,  and  others  every  morning  with  brandy  ;  and 
fome  may  not  be  quite  fober  at  noon. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  give  to  fuch  undeferving  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exclufively,  the  right  of  attendingand  ope- 
rating in  the  Hofpital,  exprefsly  fetting  afide  all  the  men  of  merit  of 
their  profeffion;  all  deliberate  confiderations  of  the  injuilice,  the  cru- 
elty, and  the  atrocity  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  would  be  loft  in  the  obvious 
thought  of  the  extravagant  infanity  of  which  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  decifive  proof.  Yet,  whatever  is  abfurd,  unjufl,  and  cruel  in 
it,  is  juft  as  bad,  on  the  plan  of  indifcriminate  rotation,  to  thofe 
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unfortunate  patients  who  happen  to  be  in  the  Hofpital  when  fuch 
men  attend  in  it,  as  if  no  others  ever  attended,  and  is  in  no  degree 
compenfated  to  fuch  patients,  by  the  undifputed  merit  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  fuch  the  influence  of  plau- 
fible  words,  that  all  thefe  flrong  confiderations,  obvious  and  un- 
deniable as  they  are,  feem  to  have  completely  efcaped  the  notice 
of  Mr  Arrot,  even  when  deliberately  writing  and  printing  on  the 
fubje<5l. 

Though  he  was  not  perfonally  concerned  in  the  tranfa(5lion  of 
1738,  nor  (probably)  in  the  violent  and  long  difpute  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Surgeons  about  it  thirty  years  afterwards  ;  and 
though,  from  his  long  ftanding  and  eftablifhed  chara(5ter  in  his 
profefTion,  he  can  have  no  private  interefl  in  preferving  that  odious 
fyftem  ;  he  yet  contends  for  it  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence, 
only  propofing  fome  new  modifications  of  it,  the  advantages  of 
which  modifications  I  have  not  the  honour  to  underftand. 

He  feems  to  think  that  there  was  fomething  honourable,  and 
generous,  public-fpirited,  and  benevolent  to  their  brethren,  in  the 
condu(5l  of  thofe  who  forced  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  to 
make  that  cruel  bargain  ;  and  with  all  the  fire  and  all  the  pathe- 
tic eloquence  of  a  Roman  patriot,  he  exhorts  his  brethren  of  the 
prefent  day  manfully  to  contend  to  the  utmofl  for  their  facred 
rights.  He  has  exprelTed,  in  plain  and  humble  profe,  what  long^ 
fince  was  better  exprefled  in  heroic  verfe  ; 

Remember^  0  my  friends^  the  laws^  the  rights, 
The  generous  phin  of  power,  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  by  your  renowfied forefathers. 
So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood. 
Q  let  it  never  per'ifh  in  your  hands. 
But  pmify  tranf?nlt  it  to  your  children  I 
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I  mufl  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr  Arrot,  for  the  trouble 
lie  has  taken  to  fet  me  right  as  to  the  particulars  of  what  pafled,  and 
even  as  to  the  number  of  perfons  who  were  prefent,  at  that  grand 
confultation  of  Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  1  have  men- 
tioned in  my  Memorial,  (Page  197,  198,  i99.)>  what  Mr  Arrot  is 
pleafed  to  call  fuch  ludicrous  terms. 

In  the  firfl  place,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  thus  vouching  for 
me  that  these  really  was  fuch  a  confultation  ;  for  I  fhould  not  have 
been  in  the  lead  furprifed,  if  feme  wifeacres  had  taken  it  into  their 
noble  heads  that  the  account  which  I  gave  of  it  was  altogether  a 
fidlion  of  my  own  ;  juft  as  fome  others,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
have  been  pleafed  to  think  of  the  account  which  I  gave  of  our 
everLifting  medical  warfare  ;  of  the  two  hundred  years  war  about 
bleeding  from  the  one  arm  or  the  other  in  a  pleurify ;  of  the 
furious  difpute  among  the  London  Dodlors  about  purging  in  the 
fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  of  many  other  of  our  bitter 
difputes. 

No  men  of  fenfe  can  j  uftly  be  blamed  for  being  flow  and  luiwil- 
ling  to  believe  that  any  men  not  abfolutely  infane  fhould  ever  have 
engaged  or  perfevered  in  fuch  abfurd  difputes,  or  fhould  have  con- 
dudled  them  in  fo  abfurd  a  manner.  If  only  one  half  of  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,  fome  medical  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  falleninto  that  honourable  miflake. 

For  the  fadsfadion  of  all  fuch  diflruflful  and  ignorant  readers,  I 
beg  leave  to  declare  once  for  all,  that  every  thing  which,  either  in 
my  former  Memorial  or  in  this,  is  flated  as  a  matter  of  fa6t,  is 
true,  to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  Of 
the  juflnefs  of  my  obfervations  and  reafonings  founded  on  thofe 
fads,  every  perfon  is  entitled,  and  is  heartily  welcome,  to  judge 
for  himfelf.  As  to  the '  particular  controverfies  to  which  I  here 
allude,  if  any  gentleman,  whether  of  the  medical  profefllon  or  not, 
has  any  further  curiofity  or  diftruft  about  them,  and  will  apply  to 
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me,  I  engage  to  fhow  him  complete  authority  for  all  that  I  have 
faid  of  them,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  original  authors,  in  whom  he 
will  find  the  whole  detail  of  that  nonfenfe  which  I  have  mentioned 
but  briefly,  and  in  general  terms.  My  account  of  it  appears  ludi- 
crous, and  to  fome  people  incredible,  only  becaufe  I  have  brought 
fo  many  choice  fpecimens  together,  and  arranged  them  on  a  new 
plan,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  all  tend  ftrongly  to  illuftrate 
one  another,  and  to  eftablifh  that  general  principle  according  to 
which  they  are  arranged.  This  purpofe  they  anfwer  fo  well,  that 
they  almoft  appear  to  have  been  contrived  exprefsly  for  it. 

Mr  Arrot  is  well  qualified  to  vouch  for  the  reality  of  that  con- 
fultation,  by  much  the  moft  formidable  that  ever  I  witnefTed  ;  for 
he  was  prefent  at  it,  and,  what  is  curious,  he  was  on  my  fide,  and 
the  only  perfon  that  was  fo.  Both  thefe  circumftances  I  had  either 
forgotten,  or,  more  probably,  had  never  known.  The  truth  is,  I 
came  in  upon  them  in  mediis  rebus ^  that  is,  when  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  confultation,  and  my  poor  patient  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Mr  Arrot,  however,  cannot  be  miftaken  as  to  his  having 
been  of  the  confultation,  and  having  differed  in  opinion  from  all 
his  brethren,  and  from  Dr  Monro,  and  having  agreed  with  me — 
which  is  very  flattering  to  me.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fadls,  that  Dr 
Monro  was  there,  and  that  he  was  againft  me,  to  my  very  great 
mortification  ;  for,  though  I  do  not  profefs  never  to  diifer  in  opinion 
from  Dr  Monro,  yet  I  am  always  forry  when  it  happens  ;  and  i  have 
the  vanity  to  think  that  it  happens  very  feldom.  But,  till  I  read  Mr 
Arrot's  paper,  I  never  knew,  nor  fufped:ed,  that  Dr  Monro's  opi- 
nion had  fuch  weight  or  authority  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  to  make  them  implicitly  adopt  his  fenti- 
ments,  or  even  agree  with  one  another  on  any  one  point.  On  the 
contrary,  from  all  that  I  had  ever  feen  or  heard,  I  fliould  rather 
have  expedled  from  it  the  very  oppofite  effed:. 
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As  Mr  Arrot  remembers  fo  well  that  curious  Icene,  I  fliould  beg 
of  him,  the  firft  day  that  he  has  leifure,  to  ftep  in  to  Archer's 
Hall,  and  look  at  the  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  (which  is 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  famous  picture  by  Rubens  at  Hamilton), 
and  then  fay  whether  the  likenefs  be  not  very  ftriking,  I  mean  par- 
ticularly the  likenefs  in  face  and  perfon  between  the  prophet  and 
the  patient ;  for  as  to  the  likenefles  between  the  individual  lions 
and  certain  Surgeons  who  flourifhed  here  at  the  time  of  that  con- 
fultation,  (fome  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  fuppofe),  they  certainly 
are  much  lefs  perfect.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  a  quick 
eye,  and  fome  imagination,  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fiognomies  and  cojlume  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  that 
time,  may  even  yet  find  out  fome  of  them,  and  give  to  feveral 
grim  members  of  that  tremendous  confultation  "  a  local  habitation 
"  and  a  name,"  with  much  plaufibility  of  conjedlure  ;  it  being 
tmderftood  always  as  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  the  lionefies, 
who  have  no  mane,  reprefent  the  crops^  while  the  male  lions,  with 
their  majeftic  manes,  very  properly  reprefent  the  graver  and  more 
awful  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  wore  long 
hair  or  great  wigs. 

It  happens,  however,  fomewhat  unaccountably,  that  while  we 
agree  perfedlly  as  to  the  general  fadls,  that  there  was  fuch  a  con- 
fultation, and  with  fuch  a  refult  as  I  have  mentioned ;  nay,  while 
we  agree  as  to  fome  of  the  more  minute  particulars  of  it,  we  yet 
diiFer  materially  as  to  the  number  of  Surgeons  who  were  prefent. 
IVIr  Arrot  fays,  that,  "  to  the  beft  of  his  recolle(5tion,  the  perfons 
"  prefent  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen."  To  the  beft  of  my 
remembrance  and  judgment,  I  fliould  rather  think  there  had  been 
twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  between  the  door  and  the  middle  of  the 
room,  juft  oppofite  to  the  fire-place,  farther  than  which  I  did  not 
penetrate.    But  even  to  get  fo  far  I  was  obliged  to  fqueeze  and 
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Ihuffle  through  the  crowd ;  and  fo  far  as  I  could  fee,  by  faint 
candle-Hght,  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  including  both  the  corner 
diredlly  oppofite,  and  the  one  diagonally  oppofite  to  the  door,  ap- 
peared equally  crowded.  I  am  fure  there  were  feveral  faces  there 
the  names  of  which  I  did  not  know,  and  which  I  was  not  accuflomed 
to  fee  there,  and  probably  had  never  feen  before.  Then  Mr  Arrot 
fliould  confider,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  do  not  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crowd,  and,  in  fadl,  are  no  uncommon  number  in 
that  room.  Though  probably  I  have  not  been  quite  fo  often  as  he 
has  been  in  that  confulting  room,  yet  I  am  fure  I  have  been  in  it 
more  than  two  thoufand  times,  often  enough,  I  prefume,  to  know 
tolerably  well  what  is,  or  rather  what  was,  the  ufual  complement 
of  perfons  in  it.  The  two  ordinary  phyficians,  with  each  his  clerk, 
the  clinical  profeffor,  with  his  two  clerks,  the  apothecary  or  his 
affiftant,  or  perhaps  both,  attending  with  their  reports,  one  or  two, 
or  perhaps  more,  military  furgeons  (garrifon  or  regimental)  come 
to  enquire  about  their  men,  the  ordinary  furgeon,  and  his  aihftant, 
and  his  clerk  (or  houfe-furgeon),  and  a  fnug  little  confultation  of  only 
three  or  four  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fuch  as 
ufed  often  to  affemble,  without  any  particular  fummons,  juft  to 
conflilt  about  the  weather,  and  the  news,  medical  or  political,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  according  to  my  arithmetic,  make  fully  twelve 
or  fourteen  perfons ;  and  fuch  a  number,  I  think,  could  fcarce 
have  appeared  to  me  any  way  extraordinary.  On  occafions  when 
a  confultation,  even  an  ordinary  one,  was  fummoned,  I  am  pretty 
fure  that  I  have  feen  at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons  in  the  con- 
fulting room,  and  that  this  was  not  at  all  extraordinary.  But  the 
confultation  in  queftion  was  called  as  a  very  extraordinary  one,  as 
appears  by  Dr  Monro  having  been  fummoned  to  it,  and  by  its  being 
known  in  a  few  hours  to  fo  great  a  number  of  fludents.  It  was  un- 
derftood,  by  miftake,  in  confequencc  of  fome  impropriety  of  ex- 
prelhon  in  me  or  my  clerk,  to  be  a  confultation  on  a  molt  extra- 
ordinary 
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©rdlnary  and  urgent  cafe,  which  could  admit  of  no  delay,  as  ap- 
peared by  its  being  held  in  the  evening  by  candle-light  \  and  I 
believed  at  that  time,  and  am  ftill  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all,  who  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  confulting  room, 
and  all  who,  without  any  fuch  right,  had  intereft,  or  acquaintance, 
or  dexterity  enough  to  get  themfelves  fqueezed  into  it,  were  there 
bodily  prefent. 

Thefe  things  I  mention  only  to  fhow  that  there  was  no  wilful 
exaggeration  or  mifreprefentation  in  the  account  which  I  gave  of 
that  adventure  ;  for  as  I  did  not  count  the  perfons  prefent,  and  doubt 
whether  I  could  have  counted  them,  I  can  have  no  pretenfions  to 
put  my  vague  notion  of  a  great  crowd  there  alTembled,  in  competi- 
tion with  Mr  Arrot's  more  precife  eftimate  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
perfons  being  prefent. 

With  refpedl  to  my  general  argument  and  conclufion,  nay  even 
with  refpecfl  to  that  individual  example  and  illuftration,  it  is  per- 
feftly  indifferent  whether  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  twelve 
a?id  fourteen,  or  twelve  times  fourteen  perfons  prefent  at  that  me- 
morable confultation.  It  certainly  was  a  numerous  one  ;  the  refult 
of  it  was  "  a  very  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription and  the 
patient  died  accordingly. 

Mr  Arrot  moft  judicioufly  obferves,  "  I  fhould  account  it  very 
"  bad  logic  to  conclude,  that  majorities  mull  always  be  wrong, 
"  becaufe  I  have  fometimes  happened  to  be  in  a  minority."  This 
is  unqueftionably  right;  but  I  do  not  think  him  equally  right  or 
equally  fortunate  in  another  obfervation  or  maxim,  which  he  has  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  fame  fentence,  in  thefe  words  ; 
"  I  am  fatisfied  that  in  the  multitude  of  counfel  there  is  'wifdom^ 
I  ihould  fcarce  have  underftood  to  what  he  alluded,  if  I  had  not 
occafionally  heard  feveral  other  perfons  quote  the  fame  unlucky  max- 
im, and  moft  heretically  pretend  that  Solomon,  the  wifefl  of  men, 
was  the  author  of  it.  But  he  was  too  wife  a  man,  and  too  well  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  mankind,  and  with  the  folly  of  a  vaft  majority  of 
them,  ever  to  have  entertained  fuch  an  opinion. 

As  a  fmall  acknowledgment  for  the  kindnefs  which  Mr  Arrot 
has  Ihewn  to  me,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fet  him  right  on  that  im- 
portant point.  I  do  not  mean  to  infiniiate,  that  he  has  wilfully 
mifreprefented  the  text  of  fcripture,  in  order  to  favour  thofe  mul- 
titudinous and  ill-alTorted  confultations  of  Surgeons  which  I  repro- 
bate, and  for  which  he  contends ;  nor  yet  that  he  has  prefump- 
tuoufly  endeavoured  to  improve  on  the  wifdom  of  Solomon.  But 
as  that  heterodox  reading  of  an  important  text  is  likely  to  have  very 
bad  confequences,  and,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Mr  Arrot,  is  but 
too  common  among  many  well-meaning  people,  I  fufpe6l  that  their 
miftake  proceeds  from  their  being  all  provided  with  fome  erroneous 
edition  of  the  Bible,  probably  the  very  one  which  contained  the 
unlucky  commandment,  "  Thou JJjalt  commit  adultery,"  inftead  of 
the  genuine  reading,  "  Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery."  Thai- 
erroneous  edition  of  the  Bible,  I  believe,  was  publiflied  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1.  and  has  been  in  great  requeft  ever  hnce,  efpecially 
among  people  of  fafhion.  To  this  circumftance  Mr  Addifon,  who 
certainly  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  fubjeft,  attributes  the  alarm- 
ing frequency  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  them  in  his  time  ;  and 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  correal  edition 
of  the  Bible,  as  I  now  moft  earneftly  exhort  Mr  Arrot  to  do.  When 
he  has  provided  himfelf  accordingly,  or  even  has  got  a  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  may  be  had  feparately,  he 
may  read  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  verfe  of  the  tv/enty-faurth  chap- 
ter of  them,  and  he  v/ill  foon  be  convinced  that  Solomon's  maxim, 
of  the  truth  andjuftnefs  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was,  that 
"  In  the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is-  fafiityT 

The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  plain.  If  a  multitude  of  counfellors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  fhall  chance  to  agree  in  what  is  right,  there 
is  fafety  to  all  concerned  j  to  thofe  who  confult  together,,  and  to 
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tKofe  about  whom  they  confult  ;  and,  by  the  courtefy  of  England, 
and  of  moft  other  countries,  the  counfellors,  in  fuch  cafes,  though 
perhaps  very  undefervedly,  will  have  the  credit  of  wifdom.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  multitude  of  counfellors,  unanimoufly,  or 
by  a  majority,  go  wrong  in  their  advice,  which  is  always  poffible, 
and  generally  probable,  forafmuch  as  wife  men  are  very  feldom  the 
majority  of  any  multitude,  and  fools  are  always  the  moll  noify, 
moft  petulant,  and  moft  obftinate,  the  perfon  about  whom  they 
confult  may  fee  to  himfelf  as  he  beft  can  ;  a,ll  his  counfellors,  at 
leaft,  are  perfeclly  fafe,  for  no  one  of  them  can  reafonably  be 
blamed  or  punifhed  for  the  judgment  and  counfel  of  the  reft. 

On  this  undeniable  principle,  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
Mr  Arrot  did  not  underftand,  when  a  General  has  no  ftomach  for 
fighting,  and  apprehends  fome  danger  of  being  calliiered  at  leaft, 
if  not  fomething  worfe,  if  he  do  not  obey  his  orders,  he  calls  a 
council  of  war,  the  more  numerous  the  better.  The  multitude  of 
counfellors,  of  courfe,  determines  unanimoufly  that  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,  which,  being  the  opinion  of  Solomon,  is 
probably  a  wife  one  ;  but  be  it  wife  or  foolifti,  the  General  and  his 
multitude  of  counfellors  are  juft  as  fafe  as  if  they  had  been  dining 
with  my  Lord  Mayor,  or  dancing  at  court. 

Our  Sovereign  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  an  hun- 
dred privy  counfellors,  of  whofe  wifdom  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
There  is  alfo  perfe<5l  fafety  in  that  number  of  counfellors ;  for  in 
general  he  confults  with  very  few  of  them,  perhaps  fix  or  feven  at 
the  utmoft  ;  and  when  a  greater  number  of  them  is  confulted,  it 
is  underftood  to  be  done,  not  for  the  fake  of  greater  wifdom,  but 
purely  for  the  fake  of  that  greater  fafety  which  nothing  but  a  mul- 
titude of  counfellors  can  infure. 

The  only  King,  or  I  believe  I  may  fay  the  only  perfon.  King  or 
Subjed:,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  who  contrived  to  iind  not  only  Tafety 
but  very  folid  advantage  to  himfelf  in  a  multitude  of  counfellors,  and 
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alfo  uniform  wifdom  in  them,  was  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Pruflia.  He  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  though  not  juft 
a  fecond  Solomon,  certainly  a  very  wife  prince  ;  as  plainly  appeared 
by  the  way  in  which  he  feledled  his  privy  counfellors,  and  by  the 
ufe  which  he  made  of  them.  It  is  faid  he  had  more  privy  counfel- 
lors (Confeillers  d'Etat)  than  any  Sovereign  in  Europe,  perhaps 
more  than  all  of  them  put  together  :  at  leaft  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
he  had  not ;  for  he  made  every  body  that  chofe  one  of  his  privy 
counfellors  ;  I  mean,  every  body  that  chofe  to  pay  for  it ;  and  he 
took  care  that  no  body  fliould  have  that  honour  without  paying 
fwingingly  for  it.  Of  courfe,  he  had  complete  evidence  of  the  vafl 
wifdom,  and  the  perfedl  equality  of  wifdom,  of  all  his  privy  coun- 
fellors ;  and  as  to  his  own  fafety  among  fuch  a  multitude  of  coun- 
fellors, in  addition  to  that  fecurity  which  refulted  from  their  uni- 
form wifdom,  he  took  a  ftill  more  decifive  precaution  ;  he  never 
confulted  any  of  them,  fo  that  it  was  literally  impoffible  for  them 
to  do  him  any  harm.  But  he  had  their  money,  which  was  juft  what 
he  wanted  ;  and  they  had  ot'ium  cum  d'lgn'itate^  which  was  all  that  they 
wanted,  or  that  they  were  fit  for  ;  fo  every  body  was  pleafed. 
Then,  one  evident  advantage  of  this  admirable  fyftem  was,  that 
five  hundred  of  the  greateft  blockheads  that  ever  Germany  pro- 
duced would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  juft  as  well,  and  been  really 
as  good  privy  counfellors  to  him,  as  five  hundred  of  the  greateft 
ftatefmen  and  orators  that  ever  puzzled  their  brains,  or  ftrained 
their  throats,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weftminfter  Hall. 

Solomon  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  King,  and  fuch  a 
privy  council,  would  have  acknowledged  for  once  that  there  was 
fomething  new  under  the  fun ;  and  that,  in  one  cafe  at  leaft,  in 
the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  was  wifdom,  as  well  as  fafety. 

If  all  the  hoft  of  Surgeons  that  Edinburgh,  or  Scotland,  or  Europe 
contains,  were  ambitious  of  the  honourable  title  of  Surgeons  to  this 
Infirmary,  and  were  fo  wife  and  liberal  as  to  pay  but  ten  guineas 
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each  for  their  patents,  and  were  difcreet  enough  to  be  content 
with  the  honour,  and  not  to  infift  on  coming  there  to  confult,  and 
debate,  and  harangue,  and  difpute,  and  operate,  and  criticife  ;  and 
^  were  humane  enough  not  to,  infifi:  on  doing  mifchief  where  they 
could  do  no  good,  and  to  leave  the  buiinefs  to  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber, fele(5led  by  the  Managers  for  that  purpofe  ;  they  fhould  all 
have  my  hearty  vote  for  being  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
from  the  day  of  their  baptifm  to  that  of  their  death.  But  as  long 
as  they  all,  young  and  old,  wife  and  foolifli,  drunk  and  fober, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  infift  upon  attending,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  have  his  cut,  and  all  to  join  in  confultation,  and  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  to  be  taken  by  tale  not  by  weight,  f  ni{mera7idi  non  ponderandi } ^ 
and  while  the  Managers  individually  could  not  without  horror 
think  of  fuch  a  tremendous  multitude  of  counfellors  for  themfelves 
and  their  families,  I  muft  continue  to  think  that  the  Managers  can 
have  no  excufe,  and  are  really  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truft,  if  they 
do  not  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  avert  fo  horrible 
a  calamity  from  the  fick  poor  who  are  entrufted  to  their  care. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Frederick  the  Great  would  with  lefs  fear 
have  led  his  troops  in  perfon  to  the  attack  in  twenty  pitched  battles, 
than  he  would  have  trufted  his  royal  perfon  to  a  confultation  of 
twenty,  or  even  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons.  I  doubt  whether 
Solomon  himfelf  would  have  had  courage  to  venture  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  multitude  of  fuch  counfellors.  Though  he  v/as  not  fo  great  a 
fbldier,  he  was  a  bolder  man  than  Frederick,  as  appears  by  his 
having  ventured  on  feven  hundred  wives,  while  Frederick  would 
fcarce  venture  on  one  ;  and  I  muft  own  I  regard  Solomon's  condudl 
in  that  refped:  as  a  proof  rather  of  his  high  courage  than  of  his  fu- 
perior  wifdom.  But  no  body  furely  ever  heard  of  his  having  en- 
trufted his  perfon  to  a  confultation  of  even  the  feventieth  part  of 
feven  hundred  Surgeons  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  could  have  enter- 
tained fuch  an  irrational  tliought,  even  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

If 
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If  ever  fuch  a  multitude  of  terrible  counfellors  was  affembled  about 
him,  I  fliould  think  it  muft  have  been  done,  without  his  knowledge, 
by  one  of  his  wives,  who  being  tired  of  the  feven  hundredth  part  of 
a  hufband,  had  tried  that  expedient,  a  very  fair  and  promifing  one  I 
muft  confefs,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

To  Mr  Arrot's  unlucky  miftake  about  that  important  text  which 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  not  to  any  male- 
volent intention  towards  my  honoured  preceptor  and  colleague,  I 
muft  attribute  his  ftrange  violation  of  the  genuine  maxim  of  Solo-, 
mon,  and  the  unwarrantable,  perhaps  even  injurious  freedom,  that 
he  has  ufed  with  the  name  of  Dr  Monro.  I  knew,  as  well  as  Mr 
Arrot  did,  that  Dr  Monro  was  of  that  confultation,  and  that  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  me  ;  but  I  never  fliould  have  dreamed  of 
mentioning  thefe  things.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  fpirit  and  pur- 
pofe  of  a  confultation  to  make  any  individual  anfwerable  for  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  as  in  this  cafe  he  has  moft  unjuftifiably,  I  mean  without 
neceflity  and  without  excufe,  done  with  refpedl  to  Dr  Monro. 

What  Dr  Monro  may  fay  to  it  I  know  not :  probably  little  or 
nothing.  But  I  know  well  what  Dr  Cullen  would  have  faid  if 
it  had  happened  to  him ;  at  leaft  what  he  ufed  to  fay  when  things 
went  wrong,  as,  for  inftance,  when  a  medicine  came  up  that  fliould 
have  gone  down,  or  a  patient  grew  worfe  when  he  fliould  have 
grown  better,  or  died  when  he  fliould  have  recovered,  and,  when 
the  novices  wondered  and  lamented,  or  pretended  to  wonder  and 
lament :  on  fuch  occafions,  Dr  Cullen,  firm  as  Cato,  contented  him- 
felf  with  faying,  "  Have  ive  not  fcen  Fharfalia  f 

Since  the  name  of  Dr  Monro  has  thus,  by  Mr  Arrot,  been  men- 
tioned in  this  difcuflion,  unneceflarily  and  improperly  as  I  think,  it 
is  right  to  fay  explicitly,  that  though  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  him  in  that  cafe,  and  perhaps  have  done  fo  in  a  few, 
I  truft  a  very  few,  others  ;  yet  if  I  were  myfelf  dangeroufly  ill,  I 
fliould  be  happy  to  have  his  profeflional  afliftance,  in  preference  to 
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that  of  any  Phyliclan  in  the  world  ;  of  which,  I  believe,  he  has 
had  complete  evidence  long  ago.  If  tliere  was  any  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  my  cafe,  I  fhouid  be  very  glad  to  have  a  confultation  of 
two  or  three  Doctors  Monro,  if  fo  many  could  be  fomid,  but  not 
one  more,  if  they  were  more  plenty  than  Herrings.  A  confultation 
of  thirty  or  forty,  nay  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Doctors  Monro,  would 
be  too  great  happinefs  for  me,  even  if  I  had  the  Plague.  One  fuch 
Doctor,  I  am  fare,  would  pay  all  polTible  attention  to  the  cafe  of  his 
patient,  and  probably  would  do  for  him  all  that  could  be  done  ; 
but  if  he  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  or  diftrufted  his  own  judgment 

-  with  refped:  to  the  employing  of  a  precarious  or  dangerous  remedy, 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  one  or  two  other  fuch  Dodlors  would  be 
all  that  he  or  his  patient  could  wifh,  with  a  view  either  to  confirm  his 
opinion  if  it  was  right,  or  correal  it  if  it  was  wrong.  And  two  or 
three  fuch  men  might  reafonably  be  expe<fled  to  attend  faithfully 
to  the  ftate  of  their  patient,  to  be  warmly  interefted  in  his  welfare, 
and  even  to  think  themfelves  refponfible  for  the  management  of  him. 
But  none  of  thefe  things  can  rationally  be  expected  in  a  great 

.    affembly  or  confultation,  even  of  fuch  men.    Then  I  am  fure  that 
Dr  Monro  is  too  wife  and  good  a  man  ever  to  difpute  or  quarrel 
with  himfelf ;  and  I  fhouid  expecfl  even  that  two  or  three  fuch  men 
in  confultation  might  agree  like  brethren.    I  do  not  know  fo  well 
what  might  happen  in  a  congregation  of  forty  fuch  men,  efpecially 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  in  one  corporation  of  Phy- 
ficians  or  Surgeons,  and,  of  courfe,  were  made  rivals  for  fame  and 
fortune,  perhaps  obliged  to  flrive  and  fcramble  for  their  daily  bread ; 
and  I  know  well  what  certainly  would  happen  in  a  promifcuous 
alfembly  of  forty  ordinary  men,  Phylicians  or  Surgeons,  of  whom 
probably  thirty  taken  together  might  not  have  the  thirtieth  part  of 
Dr  Monro's  knowledge,  underftanding,  and  worth  ;  while  yet  each 
of  the  thirty  might  be  perfe(5tly  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  equally 
convinced  of  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  knavery  of  the  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  his  brethren,  and  all  of  them  exafperated  to  the  utmoft 
by  implacable  corporation  and  profeffional  difputes. 

Whenever  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  permit  or  appoint  for 
the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  fuch  numerous  and  ill-aflbrted  con- 
fultations,  as  neither  the  rich  and  great,  who  can  well  afford  to 
have  whatever  is  beft  for  them  ;  nor  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  who, 
without  expence,  may  have  in  that  refpedl  whatever  they  wifh  ;  nor 
they,  if  fick  themfelves,  would  chufe  to  have,  or  could  think  of 
without  horror,  they  may  be  fure  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

The  well  known  maxim  of  a  Grecian  fage  is  fairly  applicable  on 
this  as  on  every  occafion  :  We  ought  not  to  feek  what  is  greateft, 
not  even  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  what  is  beft ;  what  is  moft 
fuitable  to  us.  If  a  wife  and  good  man  had  occafion  to  be  clothed 
himfelf,  or  charitably  to  clothe  a  poor  man,  he  would  hardly  think 
of  calling  a  confultation  of  a  great  multitude  of  Tailors  ;  and  ftill 
lefs,  I  prefume,  would  he  defire  a  whole  Royal  College  of  Tailors  to 
co-operate  in  making,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  the  poor  man,  the 
largeft  pair  of  breeches  that  they  could  contrive  to  make  by  their 
united  labours.  On  many  occafions,  fo  vaft  a  pair  of  breeches 
would  be  worfe  than  none ;  and,  on  all  occafions,  the  breeches 
that  fitted  them  beft,  would  be  the  beft  for  thofe  who  had  occafioa 
to  wear  them. 


REMARKS  on  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  for  the  Junior  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  my  Memoiial ;  for 
which  Aifwer  he  received  the  "Thanks  of  that  Royal  College. 

SCARCE  had  I  written  one  half  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  Mr  Arrot's  Remarks,  when  I  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  (aad  a. 
very  great  pleafure  it  was  to  me,  far  greater  even  than  what  I  had 
juft  before  received  from  perufing  Mr  John  Bell's  moft  admirable 
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and  inimitable  pamphlet)  that  he  had  received,  as  I  am  fure  he  well 
deferved,  the  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for 
that  ineftimable  work.  Ineftimable  it  really  was  to  me  ;  for  it  was 
all  that  I  wanted  or  wifhed,  and  much  more  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pedled  from  any  Member  of  that  learned  College,  to  confirm  and 
illuflrate,  to  the  full  convidion  of  the  Managers  and  of  the  public, 
every  thing  that  I  had  urged  in  my  Memorial.  It  was  much  more 
acceptable,  and  more  valuable  to  me,  than  a  vote  of  thanks  to  my- 
felf,  or  than  a  Diploma  of  Honorary  Member,  unanimoufly  confer- 
red on  me  by  that  Royal  College,  would  have  been.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  for  my  purpofe,  than  any  thing  that  I  could  have 
imagined,  or  would  have  written,  if  fuch  things  had  been  fug- 
gefted  to  me  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  ;  and  if  Mr  John  Bell  had 
put  his  own  pen  into  my  hand,  and  in  his  -own  name  and  that  of 
his  brethren,  had  delired  me  to  write  whatever  I  pleafed  as  an  an- 
fwer  for  them  to  my  argument. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  perfonally  and  privately,  I  have  already  exprelTed 
my  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  which  his  work 
has  affbrded  me.  And  I  now  publicly  and  formally  beg  that  he,  and 
all  his  brethren  who  firft  employed  him  to  write  that  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  and  who  have  now,  by  their  folemn  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  fandlioned  it,  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  will  accept  my 
moft  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  and  favour  which 
they  have  thus  done  me,  and  of  which  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to 
prove  myfelf  not  altogether  unworthy. 

They  muft  not  confider  thefe  exprefiions  of  gratitude  on  my  part 
as  mere  words  of  courfe,  and  idle  compliments  ;  nor  muft  they  refer 
them  entirely  to  the  obvious  principle,  moft  happily  and  empha- 
tically exprefied  by  a  popular  writer,  "  That  there  are  men  whofe 
"  praife  is  fatire,  and  whofe  "approbation  is  infamy."  The  fevereft 
cenfures  of  fuch  men,  of  courfe,  muft  be  more  than  praife,  and 
their  foulefl  reproaches  the  moft  unequivocal  and  honourable  tefti- 
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•monials  that  they  can  beflow,  and  juft  as  much  to  be  defired  ajs 
laudari  a  laudato  v'lro. 

Even  in  this  view,  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  implying 
that  they  approved,  adopted,  and  fancflioned  the  fentiments  expref- 
fed  in  his  pamphlet,  with  refpecft  to  me  and  my  Vlemorial,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me.  But  many  other  con- 
fiderations,  flill  more  weighty,  contributed,  along  with  that  one, 
to  enhance  its  value  in  my  fight.  Juft  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  hardly 
negotiable  on  the  credit  of  the  drawer,  when  covered  by  proper 
indorfements,  becomes  as  good  and  current  as  if  it  were  payable  to 
the  Sterling  Abraham  Newland. 

If  no  fuch  public  and  honourable  teftimony  of  their  approbation, 
efteem,  and  concurrent  fentiments,  had  been  beftovved  by  them  on 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial ;  ftill  worfe,  if  they 
individually  had  all  difa vowed  it,  as  what  they  never  thought,  and 
had  never  employed  him  to  write  for  them,  which  at  one  time  I 
had  reafon  to  fear  would  have  been  the  cafe,  I  Ihould  have  been 
placed  in  a  very  unpleafant  and  embarraffing  fituation.  There  are 
many  things  in  it  of  which  I  earneftly  wifhed  to  take  notice,  and  to 
avail  myfelf,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  me  admirably  fuited  to  fervc 
the  cau.fe  which  I  had  efpoufed;  butl  could  not,  without  forfeiting 
the  efleem  and  confidence  of  the  Managers,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  my  beft  friends,  have  made  any  remarks  on  fuch  a  work,  which 
fo  many  of  them  had  declared  to  me  neither  required  nor  deferved 
any  notice  from  me. 

I  fhould  foon  have  been  told  that  I  was  an  arrant  Quixote,  attack- 
ing a  harmiefs  Windmill  by  miftake  for  a  terrible  Giant.  There 
would  have  been  no  end  to  the  jokes  and  farcafms  that  I  muft  have 
brought  on  myfelf.  But  now  that  the  enemy,  for  v^^ant  (I  prefume): 
both  of  Generals  and  Engineers,  has  placed  his  whole  force  in  that 
windmill,  a  moft  unmalitary  and  untenable  poft  I  fhould  think.,  and 
from  that  poft  has  valiantly  attacked  me  on  my  ftrongeft  f  d-,  \t 
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cannot  furely  be  thought  Quixotifm  in  me  to  take  a  view  at  leafl 
of  his  entrenchments  and  batteries,  and  to  confider  the  plan  and 
manner  of  his  defperate  attack. 

To  be  attacked  on  one's  flrongeft  fide,  juft  in  the  place  and  in 
the  manner  that  one  would  wifli,  is  a  wonderful  and  almoft  unex- 
ampled piece  of  good  fortune.  Any  perfon  who  fliall  fairly  con- 
fider it  in  this  point  of  view,  will  probably  have  fome  notion  of 
the  pleafure  I  felt  in  reading  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet,  and  the  fi:ill 
greater  pleafure  which  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  he  had  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  that  work.  If  not, 
let  fuch  a  perfon  confider  what  joy  it  would  give  to  every  friend  of 
his  country,  to  hear  that  the  King  of  Spain  and  all  his  fubjecfts  had 
marched  in  a  mafs  to  attack  Gibraltar  by  fea  and  land  ;  or  that  the 
Firfl  Conful  of  France  and  ail  his  myrmidons  had  fairly  embarked 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  failed  to  fight  the  Channel  fleet  and 
invade  England,  and  he  will  underftand  perfecftly  the  kind  of  plea- 
fure to  which  I  allude.  Even  in  thefe  hard  times,  John  Bull 
himfelf  would  rejoice  to  be  fo  attacked  by  his  worfl;  enemies. 
Ruined  as  he  is  by  the  war,  drowned  in  debt,  pillaged  with  taxes, 
opprefled  with  grievances,  pining  (as  ufual)  with  apprehenfions, 
tormented  all  day  by  excifemen,  haunted  all  night  by  fchedules  of 
income-tax  longer  than  his  rent-roll,  befet  on  all  hands,  devoured 
by  his  fervants,  threatened  by  his  foes,  bullied  by  his  friends  ;  a  hoft 
of  democrats  and  reformers,  armed  with  pamphlets,  pikes,  daggers, 
and  guillotines,  in  his  front ;  myriads  of  volunteer  infantry,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  in  his  rear ;  vafl:  clouds  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  fword 
in  hand,  ready  to  charge  him  on  his  right ;  mountains  of  volunteer 
artillery,  with  lighted  portfires,  juft  ready  to  open  on  his  left; 
growhng  at  the  fcarcity  of  belly-timber ;  not  half  relifliing  the 
proclamation,  and  the  economy  of  eatables  which  it  recommends  ; 
making  endlefs  wry  faces  at  the  nice  pickled  herrings  which  his  fifter 
Peg  fends  him  up  twice  a-week,  juft  by  way  of  a  whet ;  quite  def- 
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perate  at  the  rigid  economy  of  malt,  and  the  fliameful  wafte  of 
river-water,  which  are  now  pradlifed  by  the  brewers  ;  feeing  no 
profpedl  of  any  thing  before  him  in  this  world  but  death  and  taxes, 
and  doubtful  which  to  take  firft  ;  even  in  the  midft  of  all  his  cala- 
mities, John  Bull  would  chearfully  put  his  hand  once  more  in 
his  almofl  empty  pocket,  and  pay  t'other  fifty  millions,  juft  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  r-eading  a  Gazette  Extraordinary,  containing  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  two  attacks.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  him  for  it, 
were  fuch  an  attack,  and  fuch  a  Gazette  to  me.  Without  metaphor 
or  fimile,  I  think  it  may  be  well  underftood,  that  to  find  Mr  John 
Bell. employing  againft  me  and  my  Memorial,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  approving,  and,  by  their  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  formally  fandlioning  and  adopting  as  their  own,  ar- 
guments which  fcarce  needed  refutation,  afiertions  which  certainly 
required  no  contradiction,  and  reproaches  the  moft  virulent,  but 
withal  hurtful  and  difhonourable  only  to  their  authors,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  me.  Such  condudl,  in  the  firft  place,  was 
very  fufficient  proof  that  they  could  find  nothing  better,  or  more  to 
the  purpofe,  to  fay  againft  me  and  my  argument ;  fo  that  in  this 
refpedl  it  was  a  kind  of  confirmation,  really  of  more  force  than  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  of  the  validity  of  all  that  I  had  advanced. 
But,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  completely  removed  thofe  reftraints 
which,  from  confiderations  of  delicacy  to  them  individually,  and 
to  their  College  as  a  body  corporate,  I  had  impofed  on  myfclf,  in 
ftating,  for  the  fatisfaClion  of  the  public,  fome  of  the  many  ftrong 
reafons  that  the  Managers  had  for  wifhing  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel 
contract  which  gave  indifcriminately  to  every  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  the  right  of  attending  by  rotation  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  It  not  only  gave  me  liberty,  but  ftrongly  required  of 
me,  to  ftate  to  the  public  at  large  fome  more  of  the  evils  neceffarily 
refulting  from  that  cruel  lyftem,  and  well  known  by  experience  to 
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the  Managers,  and  to  the  Surgeons,  but  which  I  trufled  it  would 
have  been  unneceffary  to  have  made  more  generally  known. 

Still,  however,  in  addition  to  the  facred  reflraints  of  truth  and 
juftice,  I  hold  myfelf  bound  in  honour,  and  in  duty,  as  a  Manager 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  while  I  reprobate  that  fordid  bargain 
which  our  predecelTors  made  with  the  Surgeons,  and  give  ftrong 
additional  reafons  for  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  fyftem  which  has 
refulted  from  it,  as  I  truft  will  foon  be  done,  not  to  flate  any  mi- 
nute particulars,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  point  out  any  liviag  in- 
dividuals as  blameable,  or  hurt  their  fame  and  fortune  ;  and  not 
*^to  flate  even  the  general  cafe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  all, 
.  and  their  profeiTion,  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  objedls  of  horror  to  the 
public.  This  they  have  attempted,  in  my  opinion  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence,  to  do  with  refpe(ft  to  the  Clinical  ProfelTors,  and 
their  pradlice  and  le(5lures.  But  I  confider  the  condu(5l  of  Mr  John 
Bell  and  the  Surgeons,  on  this  point,  as  an  example  only,  not  as 
a  pattern. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  them  all,  as  I  did  Mr  John  Bell, 
privately  and  perfonally,  before  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was 
written,  that  if  they  be  not  very  cautious,  they  may  foon  and  ef- 
fectually fruftrate  my  purpofe  in  that  kind  of  referve.  Many  of 
them  mufl  already  know,  and  all  of  them,  if  they  choofc  to  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  may  foon  learn,  from  unqueftionable  au- 
thority, to  what  occurrences,  and  confequently  to  what  individual 
Surgeons,  I  allude.  If  they  will  not  keep  the  fecret  as  they  ought 
to  do,  I  cannot  help  it ;  nor  do  I  care  ;  let  them  fee  to  the  confe- 
quences.  Their  indifcretion  will  not  injure  any  man  of  merit 
among  them,  nor  will  it  weaken,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  greatly 
confirm  and  iliuflrate,  my  argument :  and  if  fome  of  them  fhall 
fall  into  the  pit  which  themfelves  have  dug,  I  fhall  foon  be 
comforted.  Nec  lex  ulla  jujlior  ejl^  quam  necis  art'ijicem  arte  perire 
fua^ 
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It  is  impoffible  that  I  fliould  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
their  Profeffion  ;  it  is  impoffible  that  I  fhould  bear  any  ill-will  to 
their  College  in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  it  is  moft  certain  that  I  bear 
not  the  fmalleft  ill-will  to  any  individual  among  them  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  them  whom  I  Ihould  not  be  very  forry  to  hurt  in  perfon,  fame, 
or  fortune.  But  to  their  hateful  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  1738, — to  their  promifcuous  attendance  and 
multitudinous  confultations  in  it, — and  to  the  arguments  or  decla- 
mation by  which  they  flill  contend  for  that  bargain,  and  that 
mode  of  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  1  will  give  no  quarter. 

It  was  not,  however,  purely  on  the  felfifh  principle  of  perfonal 
gratification  to  myfelf,  nor  yet  from  the  confideration  of  the  great 
fervice  which  it  could  not  fail  to  do  to  my  caufe,  that  I  had  fuch 
pleafure  in  hearing  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  to  Mr  John  Bell  :  it  was  very  much  on  his  account ;  for 
till  I  heard  of  that  well-judged  and  well-merited  vote  of  thanks, 
"  (Happy  who  thus  have  power  to  give,  who  thus  with  honour  can 
"  receive),"  I  had  reafon  to  fear  that  Mr  John  Bell  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  moft  diftreffing,  and  not  a  very  creditable  fituation, 
which,  out  of  the  regard  I  bear  to  him,  I  fhould  have  been  heartily 
forry  for. 

From  the  folemn  refolution,  and  formal  requeft  of  the  Junior 
Members  (that  is  to  fay,  of  fome  of  the  Junior  Members)  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which  he  has  very 
judicioufly  printed,  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamphlet,  it  is  plain  that 
he  was  employed  by  them  to  write  an  anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  It 
is  plain  alfo  that  he  wrote  fuch  an  anfwer  at  their  requeft.  But  it 
is  not  quite  fo  plain  what  is  to  be  underflood  by  his  own  circular 
letter  to  them,  which  he  has  alfo  printed  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamph- 
let. In  that  letter,  which  is  a  pretty  long  one,  there  are  fome 
things  hard  to  be  underflood  ;  and  many  things  which,  without  a 
key,  or  at  leaft  a  good  commentary,  cannot  be  imderftood  at  all. 
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T^alibus  ex  adyto  diBls  Cumcea  Sibylla 
Horrendos  ca?i'it  ambages^  a?itroque  remug'it^ 
Obfcuris  vera  involvens  :  ea  frana  furcnti 
Concutit,  et Jiimulos fub pe&ore  vert'it  Apollo. 

Indeed  the  only  thing  which  can  be  clearly  iinderftood  or  in- 
ferred from  that  letter  is,  that  the  Pamphlet  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  had  not  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  adlually  printed  without  the 
fancftion,  perhaps  contrary  to  the  wilhes,  even  of  that  party  of  the 
College  in  whofe  behalf  it  had  been  written.  But  I  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  rely  on  fuch  inferences  from  the  obfcure  hints  and  verbofe 
ambiguous  expreffions  of  that  Sibylline  letter.  Several  days  before 
I  ever  heard  of  it,  which  indeed  was  not  till  after  the  pamphlet  fub- 
joined  to  it  had  been  publiflied,  I  was  informed  that  feveral  of 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  who  oppofed  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital  for  which  I  contend,  had  dif- 
claimed  all  fhare  or  concern  in  Mr  John  Bell's  paullo  pojl  futurum 
produ(5tion,of  which  it  was  generally  underftood  that  he  was  adlually 
in  hard  labour  :  and  two  or  three  days  after  he  was  fafely  delivered 
of  it,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  formal  mefTage,  from  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  his  partifans,  affuring  me  that  he,  the  gentle- 
man who  fent  me  the  mefTage,  had  no  concern  in  the  Pamphlet. 

On  confidering  the  various  intimations  of  this  kind,  which,  either 
diredlly  or  indiredlly,  I  received  foon  before  and  foon  after  his 
Pamphlet  appeared,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  his  partifans  were  re- 
folved  to  difavow  Mr  John  Bell's  Pamphlet,  jufl  out  of  fpite  to  me, 
in  order  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  and  the  advantage  which  they 
forefaw  I  muft  have,  if  they  fandlioned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  For  I  covild  not  fuppofe  that  fo  fhort  a  time  as  had  elapfed 
between  the  publication  of  my  Memorial,  and  that  of  his  anfwer 
to  it,  fhould  have  diffolved  the  friendfhip  of  fuch  men,  a  friend- 
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fliip  founded  on  the  moft  perfedl  confidence,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  one  another's  talents  and  virtues. 

I  thought  it  poffible  alfo  that  fome  of  them,  little  acquainted 
with  fine  writing,  and  ftill  lefs  with  that  exquifite  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  is  generally  pra(3:ifed  by  lawyers,  to  the  great  aftonifli- 
ment  of  their  fimple  clients,  had  not  perceived  the  plan  and  drift  of 
his  elaborate  work,  nor  confequently  underftood  the  merit  of  it;  or 
reliflied  the  joke,  which  he  intended  to  pradife  on  me. 

They  probably  expected,  in  pure  fimplicity  of  heart,  when  he 
undertook  to  anfwer  my  Memorial  for  them,  that  he  was  gravely 
to  proceed  at  once  to  refute  the  arguments  which  I  had  urged  ;  juft 
as  a  common  barber  would  in  a  trice  take  off  the  moft  briftly  beard 
that  could  come  under  his  razor.  But  in  this,  fuppofing  that  it 
could  have  been  done  eafily  and  without  delay,  there  would  have 
been  no  merit,  and  no  joke  at  all. 

Mr  John  Bell  is  a  man  of  too  great  genius,  and  underftands  too 
well  what  he  owes  to  himfelf  and  to  his  employers,  as  well  as  what 
the  public  expedls  of  him,  ever  to  have  thought  of  proceeding  in  fo 
mechanical  and  vulgar  a  manner  on  this  grand  occafion,  the  finefb 
opportunity  he  ever  had,  or  ever  could  expect  or  wifh  to  have,  of 
difplaying  to  the  beft  advantage  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  ope- 
rator. 

I  foon  difcovered  what  kind  of  operation  he  intended  to  perform 
on  me  ;  for  I  once  heard  of  its  being  fuccefsfully  performed  on  a 
fimple  traveller,  who  having  great  occafion  to  be  trimmed,  fent  for 
the  barber  of  a  village  where  he  chanced  to  flop.  The  knight  of 
the  razor  foon  made  his  appeara  nce,  and,  with  the  hand  of  a 
mailer,  in  a  trice  prepared  a  mountain  of  foaming  fuds  whiter  than 
Alpine  fnows  ;  then,  with  mofl  perfevering  diligence,  lathered  his 
patient's  face  as  completely  as  the  vifage  of  Don  Quixote  was  la- 
thered by  the  fair  Altifidora ;  then  unfolded  his  fhining  blade,,  and 
llrapped  it  well,  with  many  a  flourilh  ;  and  at  lafl  applied  it  fo  ef- 
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fe£lually,  that  in  a  few  jfeconds  he  fcraped  ofF  all  the  fkin,  leaving 
every  hair  on  the  chin  of  the  ill-fated  traveller  as  long  and  ftrong 
as  it  was  before.  This  is  juftly  conlidered  as  the  very  pink  and 
perfection  of  maflerly  lhaving,  and,  when  well  performed,  never 
fails  to  excite  the  aftonilhment  of  the  patient,  and  the  admiration 
and  applaufe  of  every  beholder.  Mr  John  Bell,  to  do  him  juftice, 
has  not  fpared  his  lather,  nor  his  labour,  nor  his  flouriflies,  and,  if 
his  razor  had  had  any  edge  at  all,  I  fliould  certainly  have  been  made 
a  perfe(5l  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  my  beard  only,  like  an  im- 
penetrable abbatis  or  chevaux  de  fri%e^  remaining  untouched,  and 
as  formidable  as  ever.  It  might  have  been  left  purpofely  to  the 
care  of  fome  vulgar  operator,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  more  fub- 
lime  parts  of  his  profefiion,  and  was  fit  only  for  fuch  drudgery. 

But,  in  magnis  voliiijfe  fat  ejl :  as  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command 
fuccefs,  we  muft  be  content  with  deferving  it.  This  the  partifans 
of  Mr  John  Bell  feem  at  laft,  though  fomewhat  late,  to  have  dif- 
covered  and  felt.  Though  I  cannot  compliment  them  on  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  their  condudl,  I  muft  own  they  have  done  him  juftice. 
To  have  with-held  their  thanks  and  praifes  would  have  been  unjuft, 
unkind,  and  ungrateful  in  the  higheft  degree,  after  employing  him 
in  fo  ungracious  and  unprofitable  a  work.  Firft  to  have  ufed  him 
as  they  fay  a  monkey  does  a  cat's  paw  in  roafting.  chefnuts,  and 
then  to  have  driven  him  out,  like  a  fcape-goat,  into  the  wildernefs, 
loaded  with  the  fins,  and  followed  by  the  curfes  of  a  whole 
people,  would  have  been  a  fpecimen  of  human  nature  worfe  than 
any  we  have  yet  feen,  not  excepting  even  the  conduct  of  MefT. 
Kennedy  and  Co.  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh,  more  than  fixty  years  ago.  But  now,  by  their  juft 
and  candid  behaviour  to  Mr  John  Bell,  in  voting  their  thanks  and 
praifes  for  his  work,  perfe(fl  efteem,  and  confidence,  and  friend- 
Ihip,  are  preferved  among  them :  and  long  may  they  continue. 


Felices 
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Felices  ter  et  amplius 
^•os  irriipta  tenet  copula :  nec  malls 

Divulfus  querimoniis ^ 
Suprcma  cithis  folvet  amor  die. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  mention,  in  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  that  he 
appears  in  this  caufe  not  only  rather  as  an  advocate  than  as  a  party, 
but  even  as  an  advocate  againft  his  better  judgment,  and  almoft 
againft  his  confcience.  I  mean,  that  the  fentiments  which  he  has 
exprelTed  fo  fully  and  vehemently  with  refpedl  to  me,  and  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  a  body,  are  diametrically 
oppohte  to  thofe  which  he  entertained,  and  had  openly  avowed,  and 
ftrongly  exprelTed,  a  fliort  time  before ;  and,  with  refped:  to  my- 
felf,  a  Ihort  time  after  alfo,  nay  even  at  the  time,  and  in  the  very 
a6l  of  writing  that  violent  Philippic  againft  me,  which  he  has  iDeen 
pleafed  to  call  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial. 

Of  the  laft  of  thefe  alTertions  any  perfon  who  has  got  a  copy  of 
his  Pamphlet  may  have  complete  proof  in  a  moment.  Such  a  perfon, 
on  perufing  it,  will  perceive,  that  after  reviling  me  for  more  than 
an  hundred  pages  of  fmall  print,  royal  ocSlavo,  in  a  ftyie  equal  or 
fuperior  to  any  clapper-clawing  that  ever  was  performed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  after  reproaching  me  with  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  ignorance,  falfehood,  malevolence,  cruelty,  hypocrify  j 
after  reprefenting  me  as  an  undutiful,  unnatural,  degenerate  fon, 
and  an  unworthy,  ungrateful  fcholar,  who  endeavoured,  by  the 
fouleil  means,  to  blaft  the  character  of  my  deceafed  inftruclor  and 
colleague,  Mr  John  Bell  gravely  declares,  (page  lo,  fed.  3.) 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  fay,  in  favour  of  one  whofe  condud  we 
"  cannot  b\it  defpife,  that  though  he  may  have  a  light  and  giddy 
"  head,  we  are  fure  he  has  an  honeft  heart."  Then  he  proceeds 
for  full  forty  pages  more  reviling  me  as  bitterly  as  he  had  done  in 
the  firil  hundred  pages  of  his  Pamphlet. 
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It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  any  man  expreffing  his  own  real 
fentiments  fliould  have  fallen  into  fuch  extravagant  inconfiftencies 
and  contradictions.  No  man  who  knows  what  an  honefl  heart  is,  can 
believe  that  I  have  fuch  a  heart,  (which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  he  is  fure 
of),  and  at  the  fame  time  believe  me  to  be  fuch  a  horrible  monfter 
as  he  reprefents  me.  What  then  muft  we  conceive  his  real  opinion 
of  me  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  that  Philippic 
againft  me  ?  for  at  prefent  I  am  not  difpofed  to  admit  that  he  lite- 
rally does  not  know  what  an  honefl  heart  is,  though  very  probably, 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  he  may  never  once  have  thought 
of  it. 

It  feems  to  me  mofl  probable  that  his  own  opinion  of  me  at  that 
time  was  jufl  the  fame  that  it  had  been  before,  and  was  immediately 
after,  as  mofl  amply  expreffed  by  himfelf,  when  he  was  free  from 
every  reflraint,  and  not  ad:ing  either  as  the  leader,  or  the  advocate, 
or  the  tool  of  a  party. 

To  the  befl  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  lafl  twenty  years  of  my  life, 
no  one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  nor  all  of  them 
put  together,  have  faid  fo  many  kind  and  flattering  things  to  me, 
and  of  me,  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid. 

My  library  is  adorned  with  copies  of  his  books  on  anatomy  and 
furgery,  fpendidly  bound,  prefented  to  me  by  the  author,  and  ei- 
ther bearing  infcriptions,  or  accompanied  by  letters  exprefTmg  his 
efleem  and  refped  for  me.  He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  men- 
tion me  in  the  mofl  flattering  manner  in  one  of  his  immortal  works, 
to  which  his  name  is  not  prefixed,  but  which,  I  beheve,  he  never 
difavowed,  and  now,  if  I  underfliand  him  right,  fairly  acknow- 
ledges as  his  own  ;  indeed,  from  its  inveterate  family-likenefs,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  parentage.  I  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
hearing,  on  many  occafions,  from  feveral  different  perfons,  that 
he  fpoke  of  me  vwiJ  voce  in  the  fame  favourable  manner.  In  fhort, 
without  vahity,  1  believe  that  few  men,  if  any,  of  my  profeflion, 

or 
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or  of  any  profefTion,  had  the  good  fortune  to  polTefs  a  larger  fhare 
of  his  efteem  and  good- will  than  myfelf ;  and  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther any  perfon  ever  yet  enjoyed  that  good  fortune  nearly  fo  long 
as  I  have  done. 

Even  juft  after  my  Memorial  was  diftributed,  and  before  Mr 
John  Bell  had  been  tempted  by  the  Foe  of  mankind  to  "  follow  a 
"  multitude  to  do  evil,"  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  a 
very  long  card  on  the  fubje(^  of  my  Memorial,  exprefling  fenti- 
ments,  and  an  avowed  refolution  with  refpedl  to  his  future  condudl 
in  the  bufmefs,  which  I  thought,  and  ftill  think,  do  him  very  great 
credit.  Accordingly,  in  my  anfwer  to  that  card,  I  endeavoured 
with  all  my  might  to  confirm  thofe  good  fentiments  in  him  ;  and  as 
I  perceived,  from  fome  hints  in  his  card,  that  there  was  a  rifk  of 
my  Paper  being  mifunderftood  or  mifreprefented,  I  took  much 
pains  to  obviate  all  fuch  miftakes,  real  or  pretended,  with  refpedl 
to  it.  I  am  fure  I  faid  much  more  than  enough  to  have  convinced 
him,  or  any  perfon  not  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  convinced, 
(which  is  always  the  cafe  with  party-men),  that  my  Memorial  was 
a  perfe(5tly~  harmlefs  and  benevolent  work,  written  in  the  difcharge 
of  my  public  duty  and  truft. 

But  I  think  it  beft  to  let  our  correfpondence  fpeak  for  itfelf. 
Part  of  his  fhare  of  it  does  him  very  great  honour,  by  fliewing 
what  his  own  fentiments  and  intentions  were  ;  and  the  other  part 
of  his  fhare  of  it  fhews  how  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  thofe  juft 
fentiments,  and  depart  from  his  original  good  refolution.  My 
iliare  of  the  correfpondence  will  at  leafl  fliew  what  pains  I  took  to 
keep  him  or  to  fet  him  right,  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  explofion 
as  we  have  lately  feen. 


E 
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Mr  Bell  prefents  compliments  to  Dr  Gregory;  has  received 
an  addrefs  from  Dr  Gregory  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, on  a  fubjed  in  which  it  would  be  afFedation  in  Mr  Bell  to 
fay  he  had  not  a  very  particular  intereft. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Mr  Bell  heard  of  this  Addrefs,  he 
refolved  to  take  no  felfifh  ftep  which  might  interrupt  any  chari- 

X  table  purpofe,  or  give  trouble  to  a  fet  of  gentlemen  who  have  now 
to  condu6l  a  bufinefs  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate,  where  the 
moft  fuperficial  obferver  may  forefee  a  contention  of  interefts  and 
paflions  very  aflliding  to  the  Managers,  who,  when  a  queffcion  of 
this  nature  is  brought  before  them,  muft  decide.  Mr  Bell  from 
the  firfl  refolved  to  wait  the  decifion  of  the  Managers,  which  he 

X  has  no  doubt  will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  the 
public  good. 

On  every  occafion  of  this  nature,  a  man  who  is  iinavoidably  in- 
terefbed  muft  feel  a  degree  of  uneafinefs  till  he  have  refolved  what 
line  of  condu(5l  to  p  irfue.  Mr  Bell  has  reflected  on  this  fubjed  of 
debate  with  no  fmall  anxiety,  and  finds  reafon  to  be  contented  with 

X  the  refolution  he  at  firil  farmed,  and  to  abide  by  it,  as  moft  modefl 
and  becoming  a  gentleman,  and  as  efpecially  proper  in  a  profeflional 
man,  who  fhould  feek  promotion  and  fuccefs  in  the  world  rather 

X  by  his  honeft  diligence  and  private  labours,  than  by  cabal  and  fo- 
licitation.  In  this  refolved  ftate  of  mind,  he  was  naturally  furprifed, 

X  and  fomewhat  offended,  to  hear  it  reported  that  he  was  expected  to 
anfwer  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial ;  and  it  is  to  explain  his  fentiments 
on  this  fubjecl  that  he  troubles  Dr  Gregory  with  this  long  card. 

Mr  Bell  has  not  opened  this  Addrefs.    He  cannot  fuppofe  it  pof^ 
fible  for  Dr  Gregory  to  mix  any  private  confiderations  with  a  public 
queflion  fo  important  as  this  j  and  Mr  Bell  is  perfuaded,  that  what- 
ever 
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ever  Dr  Gregory  may  have  faid  of  the  conduct  of  one  particular 
department  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  vi^ill  never  forfake  fo  far  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation  as  to  fay  any  thing  infulting  to  the  profeffion, 
or  dangerous  to  any  individual.  Such  things  could  never  enter  into 
a  Memorial  addreJTed  by  a  man  of  talents  to  a  refpe(5lable  and  pub- 
lic body.  Mr  Bell  having  no  perfonal  fear,  can  the  more  freely  fay 
to  Dr  Gregory,  that,  from  his  former  condu6l,  Mr  Bell  has  reafon 
to  expert  every  thing  liberal,  fair,  and  honourable. 

Mr  Bell  takes  this  opportunity  of  afTuring  Dr  Gregory,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  reports  of  idle  or  bufy  people,  he  can  imagine 
no  poffible  motive,  on  his  part,  for  anfwering  a  Memorial  which  X 
has  in  view  an  objecft  fo  charitable  and  praife-worthy  as  that  of  con- 
dueling  to  the  beft  advantage  the  only  Hofpital  in  this  great  city. 
Nothing  could  engage  Mr  Bell  in  any  pviblic  difpute,  nor -be  an 
apology  to  himfelf  for  writing  any  pamphlet  or  memorial,  except 
the  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  neceffary  duty  of  felf-defence.  X 
And  if  it  were  polTible  that,  in  regard  to  the  adminiflration  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  his  public  duties  there,  he  were  forced  to 
reply  to  any  public  charge,  it  mufl  be  of  a  nature  which  would  in-  X 
volve  his  reputation,  and  very  exiftence  as  a  profeflional  man.  But 
Dr  Gregory  is  too  fenfible  of  all  this  to  do  any  thing  ungenerous  ; 
and  Mr  Bell  is  too  ferioufly  impreffed  with  the  ferious  confequences 
of  any  fuch  imputation,  either  to  difregard  the  ilightefl  accufation, 
or  to  enter  unpremeditately  or  rafhly  upon  a  public  vindication. 
The  ftep  which  is  to  give  a  colour  to  a  man's  future  life  and  reputa- 
tion, which  is  to  enlarge  or  take  away  his  opportunities  of  being 
ufeful  in  his  public  profeffion,  may  well  admit  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion. 

Mr  Bell  will  not  pay  Dr  Gregory  fo  poor  a  compliment  as  to  ne- 
gledl  reading  what  he  is  pleafed  to  publifli ;  but,  without  being 
wanting  in  every  proper  and  decent  attention  to  his  character,  fta- 
tion, and  future  expedlations  in  life,  he  will  wait  compofedly  the  X 

E  2  iffue 
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X  iffue  of  this  bufiners,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  Addrefs 
can  be  judged  of.  If  Dr  Gregory  have  in  this  bufmefs  nothing  but 
the  interefis  of  humanity  in  view,  his  Memorial  will  contain  in  it 

X     nothing  of  partiality  or  party-fpirit,  and  it  muft  carry  along  with  it 
the  approbation  of  every  good  and  well-difpofed  man. 
N"^  9.  George  s  Street. 


N°II. 

Lanerk,  'Thurfday  Eve7jhig^  lA^h  Aiigiijl  1800. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  gone  from  Edinburgh  before  your  card  came  to  my 
houfe.  It  was  fent  after  me.  It  is  fo  interefting  to  me,  and  in 
my  opinion  fo  honourable  to  yourfelf,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to 
anfwer  it  fully,  and  in  the  way  that  I  think  will  be  moft  com- 
pletely fatisfadtory  to  you  and  all  your  profeffional  brethren.  This 
has  infenfibly  led  me  into  fome  pretty  long  difcuffions,  fo  that  my 
letter,  begun  four.days  ago  at  Dumfries  Houfe,  is  not  yet  finiflied, 
though  in  my  clumfy  hand- writing  it  looks  already  almbfl  like  a  little 
Memorial.  I  muft  be  back  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  or  Monday 
morning  at  fartheft  ;  then,  or  fooner,  if  I  can  get  it  finifhed  fooner, 
my  letter  fhall  wait  on  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  give  you  this  in- 
timation, that  you  may  not  fuppofe,  from  my  delay  in  anfwering- 
your  card,  that  I  am  infenfible  or  unworthy  of  thofe  expreffions  of 
efteem  which  it  contains,  or  of  the  confidence  which  you  have  had 
the  goodnefs  to  put  in  me. 

I  have  much  pleafure  in  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  my  letter 
muft  already  be  anticipated  by  your  own  perufal  of  my  Memorial ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  you  muft  have  found  it  juft  the  reverfe  of 
■what  you  had  heard  furmifed  with  refped;  to  any  fuppofed  infults 

on 
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on  your  profefTion.    But  I  can  eafily  guefs  how  an  imperfedl  or 
fuperficial  reading  of  it  may  have  led  to  that  miftake. 
I  am  your  obUged  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  Surgeon  in  Ed'mburgh. 


N°  III. 

Mr  Bell  prefents  comphments  to  Dr  Gregory ;  has  received 
the  Do6lor's  card,  and  alfo  the  papers  w^hich  he  had  the  poUtenefs 
to  promife,  and  the  good  humour  to  defcribe  as  a  httle  Memorial. 

No  one  would  be  more  happy  than  Mr  Bell  to  allow  Dr  Gregory 
all  poffibie  applaufe  for  the  humane  motives  Vv^hich  firft  difpofed 
him  to  enter  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  for  his  generous  intentions  all 
along ;  but,  moft  unhappily,  Dr  Gregory  has,  in  the  fervour  of 
compofition,  or  in  the  hurry  of  important  duties,  partly  facri- 
ficed  to  this  important  objeft,  faid  many  things  which  the  Doctor's 
natural  candour  will  incline  him  to  acknowledge  are  unjuftly  fevere, 
and  far  from  being  ufeful  to  his  caufe. 

The  young  Surgeons,  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  thofe 
duties  which  they  believed  they  were  employed  in  performing  with 
humanity,  diligence,  and  at  leaft  the  ordinary  degree  of  fldll,  and 
finding  in  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial  nothing  of  that  refpe6l  or  deli- 
cacy which  their  common  profelTion  and  the  infeparable  character 
of  gentlemen  entitled  them  to  expert,  have  refoived  to  anfwer  Dr 
Gregory's  Memorial,  and  have  requefled  Mr  Bell  to  take  his  fliare  X 
in  the  labour. 

Mr  Bell  would  think  himfelf  very  unworthy  of  the  honourable 
fervice  they  have  affigned  him,  of  conveying  their  fentiments  to  the  X 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  if  he  did  not  partake  of  their 

feelings- 
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feelings.    Yet  he  hopes  to  perform  his  appointed  taflc  with  that 
X     dehcacy  towards  Dr  Gregory  and  his  profeffion  which,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  was  quite  forgotten  when  Surgery  and  Surgeons  were 
made  the  public  jefl  of  every  light  head  and  unfeeling  heart ;  and 
X     with  that  ferioufnefs  alfo  which  becomes  young  men  anxious  about 
their  profelTional  reputation,   and  appealing  to  a  body  of  men  fo 
refpedtable  and  difinterefted  as  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary.   But  Dr  Gregory  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  what- 
ever expreflions  may  chance  to  be  ufed  in  a  pamphlet,  not  of  ag- 
greflion,  nor  of  recrimination  even,  but  of  reply  merely.  Perfonal 
invedlive  is  by  no  means  the  moil  perfuafive  manner  of  writing,  it 
X     is  a  thriftlefs  trade,   "  C'eft  un  mediant  metier  que  celui  de 
"  medire." 

This  arrangement,  which  has  taken  place  fince  Dr  Gregory  left 
town,  Mr  Bell  would  be  forry  to  have  him  a  moment  unacquainted 
with.  And,  without  the  rudenefs  of  returning  the  papers  defigned 
for  Mr  Bell  as  a  private  gentleman,  he  hopes  Dr  Gregory  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  refledt  on  the  peculiar  delicacies  of  his  fituation,  and 
will  judge  for  him,  whether  it  were  at  all  proper  that  he  fhould  touch 
the  leals  of  thofe  papers.  He  is  forry  that  he  fhould  have  even  a 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  reading  any  papers  which  Dr  Gregory 
has  been  fo  condefcending  as  to  write  on  the  occafion. 

N°  9.  George  s  Street^  'T'uefday  Evening. 


N°IV. 

St  Andrew's  Square^  Wednefday  Morn'mg^  20th  Auguji  1 800. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  LOSE  not  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fecond 
very  polite  card. 

I 
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I  am- very  fenfible  of  the  liberality  and  delicacy  of  your  conducfl 
to  me,  in  offering  to  return  me  the  papers  which  I  fent  you  yefter- 
day  without  touching  the  feals  of  them  ;  but  you  muft  be  equally 
feniible,  that  for  me  to  accept  that  very  handfome  offer  on  your  part 
would  be  altogether  wrong.  It  would  expofe  me  to  the  m.oft  unfa- 
vourable fufpicions  ;  fuch  as  I  cannot  chufe  to  incur,  even  though 
knowing  them  to  be  unjuft,  I  cannot  fear  them. 

I  think  it  right  to  preclude  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  fufpicions  ; 
the  more  fo  as  I  underfhand,  from  fome  hints  which  you  kindly 
gave  me  in  your  former  card,  that  fome  doubts  were  entertained 
about  the  propriety  of  my  conduct,  and  even  fome  fufpicions  of 
the  purity  of  my  motives  in  printing  the  Memorial  which  you  have 
feen. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  papers,  which  at  prefent  you  have  in  your 
pofleffion  with  the  feals  unbroken,  but  what  you  have  a  right  to 
know,  and  what  I  fhould  willi  you  to  know,  even  though  you  are 
now  to  be  my  opponent  inilead  of  my  friend  and  ally,  as,  from 
your  former  card,  I  hoped  to  have  found  you.  But  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  changing  your  mind.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  fecond 
thoughts  are  beft ;  I  hope  yours  will  be  fo.  I  am  fure  I  fhall  have 
much  pleafure  and  edification  in  reading  any  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial which  is  written  wholly  or  partly  by  you. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  written  papers  which  you  received  yef- 
terday  bat  what  you  are  welcome  to  fliew  to  any  of  your  friends 
or  profeffional  brethren,  efpecially  now  that  they  have  refolved  to 
anfwer  my  printed  paper.  I  fhould  even  wifh  you  to  lliew  my 
written  paper  to  them  all.  There  are  fome  tilings  in  it  which  it 
may  be  of  real  confequence  to  them  to  know,  even  with  a  view  to 
anfwer  my  Memorial.  But  obferve,  thofe  papers  were  written 
haflily  and  by  flarts,  chiefly  at  inns  on  my.  return  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and  that  you  have  them  as  they  were  firft  written,  with  all,  or 
almoft  all  their  errors  and  inaccuracies  on  their  head  j  they  were 
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"written  with  the  negligence  and  freedom  of  one  gentleman  writing 
privately  and  confidentially  to  another ;  fo  I  proteft  againft  all  re- 
marks on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced  or  mif-fpelled,  &c.  As  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  is  written,  you  and  your  friends  are  mofl  heartily 
welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom ;  juft  as  much  as  w^ith  my 
printed  paper. 

Though  we  are  now  to  be  opponents,  1  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  enemies  ;  may ,  I  therefore  beg  a  favoiir  of  you  and  your 
brethren  ?  If  you  have  no  good  reafon  to  the  contrary,  I  w^ifh  you 
would  print  your  anfwer  in  quarto,  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  my 
Memorial,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  bound  up  together  ;  and 
if  ever  I  have  occafion  to  reply  to  you,  1  lhall  do  the  fame. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  moll  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory^ 


Mr  John  Bell's  obliging  oiFer  of  fending  me  back  my  papers  with 
the  feal  untouched  would  have  completely  fruftrated  my  purpofe  in 
writing  them ;  and  if  I  had  accepted  his  offer,  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  he  made  it.  The  papers  in  que- 
ftion,  being  too  bulky  to  be  folded^  were  rolled  up,  and  the  cover  of 
the  roll,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  was  fcaled  at  the  fide 
only ;  fo  that  the  inclofed  papers  might  eafily  have  been  taken  out 
at  either  end  of  the  cover,  and  might  have  been  read  by  fifty 
people,  and  might  have  been  replaced  in  Jiatu  quo^  without  ever 
touching  the  feal. 

Of  the  copy  of  that  letter  which  I  have  kept,  but  a  very  fmall 
part  was  written  by  myfelf ;  the  whole  of  it  was  written  very 
haftily;  and  no  part  of  it  was  compared  with  the  original.  On 
reading  it  over,  with  a  view  to  print  it,  I  find  that  feveral  words  are 
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a  wanting,  others  mifplaced,  and  others  miftaken.  Thefe  accidental 
errors  I  have  endeavoured  to  corredl  in  printing  it,  to  the  beft 
of  my  remembrance.  If  there  be,  in  the  following  copy  of  it,  any 
deviation  from  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Bell,  it  is  not 
intended,  and  it  can  be  of  no  confequence. 


N°V. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  employ  the  firft  hour  I  could  command  to  anfwcr  your  very 
interefting  card.  I  truft  you  know  already  that  T  was  gone  out 
of  town  before  you  fent  it  to  my  houfe.  If  I  had  been  at  home 
when  it  came  to  my  houfe  I  fliould  have  anfwered  it  imme- 
diately, and  Ihould  have  loft  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  the 
feveral  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  I  am  fure  it 
will  give,  as  it  has  given  to  me,  very  great  pleafure.  I  fhall  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  them  as  foon  as  I  return  to  Edinburgh, 
*which,  unlefs  I  am  prevented  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  will  be 
in  a  week  from  this  time. 

This,  independently  of  the  gratification  which  I  know  it  will  be 
to  all  of  them,  I  fhould  think  it  my  duty  to  do  in  juftice  to  you. 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  been  the  firft  to  exprefs  fo  openly 
and  fo  ftrongly  thofe  juft  and  liberal  fentiments  which  your  card  to 
me  contains,  and  which  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  do  you  very 
great  credit. 

Do  not  fuppofe  from  this  that  I  am  furprifed  at  your  adling  wifely 
and  honourably  on  this  occafion,  or  that  I  expedted  you  to  have 
adled  otherwife.  You  will  have  feen  before  this  time,  by  my  Me- 
morial itfelf,  that  I  had  little  or  no  apprehenfion  of  meeting  with 
any  difi^erent  fentiments  or  condudt  from  any  individual  of  your 
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College.  My  fears  were  limited  to  the  chance,  and  that  a  very 
fmall  one,  of  your  College  as  a  body-corporate  acting  on  principles 
very  different  from  thofe  which  any  gentleman  ailing  for  himfelf 
perfonally  could  avow,  or  even  be  fuppofed  to. entertain. 

I  am  fenfible  that  it  was  not  altogether  civil  in  me,  or  refpet^lful 
to  your  College,  to  ftate  fuch  a  fuppolition  with  refpc(5l  to  its  con- 
dud:  even  in  its  corporate  capacity.  But  none  of  you  individually, 
nor  your  College  in  general,  can  ferioufly  take  amifs  my  condu6l  in 
that  refpe<fi:,  if  you  but  do  me  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable fuppofition  to  which  I  allude  was  effential  to  my  argument, 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  believed,  but  only  to  be  ftated  and  confider- 
ed  ;  that  I  dated  it  with  the  greateft  diffidence,  and  with  a  proper 
apology  for  the  liberty  I  took  ;  and  further,  if  you  confider  that 
thofe  very  illiberal  fentiments  which  I  could  not  believe  any  of 
you  entertained  at  prefent,  had  been  entertained  and  avowed  as  the 
principles  of  a(5tion  of  many  of  your  College  little  more  than  fixty 
years  ago  ;  and  as  I  have  ftrong  reafon  to  fufpecft  much  more  lately, 
when,  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  together,  the  mode  of  atten- 
dance of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary  was  a  fabjedl  of  keen  con- 
teft  between  your  College  and  the  Managers. 

I  am  fure  you  will  have  great  pleafure  in  obferving  the  contraft 
between  the  liberal  and  honourable  fentiments  fo  well  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  and  thofe  fo  much  the  oppofite  of  them,  that  I  can 
find  no  decent  words  to  exprefs  them,  which  you  fee  avowed  in  the 
Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737.  I  prefume  that  wonderful  produ6lion 
was  as  new,  and  if  not  too  difgufting,  would  be  as  entertaining  to 
you  as  I  have  hitherto  found  it  to  all  your  brethren  with  whom  I 
have  converfed  about  it. — I  prefume^  for,  not  having  feen  the  par- 
ticulars in  our  minutes,  I  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  thaf 
you  will  have  equal  pleafure,  and  equal  caufe  for  honeft  pride  and 
felf-approbation,  when  you  compare  the  fentiments  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  with  thofe  which  influenced  the  Surgeons  in 
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their  long  conteft  with  the  Managers  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  particulars  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  minutes  of 
your  own  College. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  at  firft,  and  efpecially  before  you  read  my 
paper,  you  fhould  think,  that  "  the  moll  fuperficial  obferver  may 
"  forefee  a  contention  of  interefts  and  paffions  very  affliding  to  the 
"  Managers."  I  confefs  I  thought  fo  myfelf  at  firft  :  but  on  con- 
fidering  the  fubjedl  more  deeply,  I  found  ftrong  reafons  to  hope  more 
favourably  of  the  refult  of  the  difcuflion  ;  as,  I  truft,  you  will  do 
very  foon.  Certainly  your  card  to  me  has  greatly  ftrengthened 
thefe  hopes. 

As  you  have  dealt  fo  liberally  and  fo  frankly  with  me  on  this 
fubjedl,  I  lhall  be  as  frank  w^ith  you,  and  tell  you  plainly  my  view 
of  it,  and  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  your  own  very  honourable 
condudl,  and  thofe  fentiments  which  you  have  expreffed  in  your 
card  to  me,  will  have  a  great  and  happy  influence  in  the  bufinefs. 
You  will,  I  hope,  in  the  firft  place,  excufe  me  when  I  take  the  liber- 
ty to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think  you  fuificiently  cool  or  impartial 
to  judge  fairly  what  the  fentiments  and  conducft  of  many  of  your 
profefTional  brethren  will  be  on  this  occafion  :  I  mean,  of  thofe  efpe- 
cially from  whom  you  have  diflfered  in  profefTional  and  corporation 
diiputes.  , 

Of  the  particulars  and  even  the  fubjecfls  of  thefe  difputes,  I  know 
little  or  nothing,  and  I  do  not  wifh  to  know  any  thing  ;  for  I  am  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  them,  and  I  have  no  right  and  no  wifh  to  inter- 
fere in  them.  But  I  have  fo  often  heard  that  there  are  many  keen 
difputes  In  your  College,  and  that  you  take  a  very  acflive  part  in 
them,  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  either  of  thefe  fa6ls.  On  the 
fame  general  and  vague  authority^  (if  fuch  it  may  be  called),  I  un- 
derftand  that  you,  by  your  talents  and  activity,  have  acquired  a 
great  afcendancy  among  your  profeffional  brethren,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  great  leader  of  one  party  among  them. 
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You  may  judge  how  ftriclly  I  have  adhered  to  my  avowed  prin- 
ciple, never  to  meddle  with  any  of  your  profeffional  or  corporation 
difputes,  when  I  afTure  you  moft  folemnly,  that  I  do  not  know,  nor 
can  I  guefs,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  oppoiite  party  in  your  College. 
As  little  do  I  know  who  and  who  are  together  on  either  fide,  or 
what  are  the  fubjecfls  of  your  contentions.  Thefe  are  things  into 
which  I  never  enquired,  and  of  which  I  never  chanced  to  be  in- 
formed. But,  without  any  information,  I  can  eafily  judge  with 
confidence,  that  it  is  not  of  your  own  friends  and  adherents  that"  you 
expedl  fentiments  and  condudl  quite  different  from  your  own,  and 
jufi:  the  reverfe  of  what  you  judge  to  be  moft  wife,  liberal,  and 
honourable.  You  cannot  think  your  own  friends  fuch  knaves  and 
fools.  Then  you  may  reafonably  expert  that  your  own  arguments, 
and  even  your  example,  will  have  great  weight  with  them.  It  muft 
be  from  the  oppofite  party  in  your  College  that  you  expe(5l  fuch  irra- 
tional and  illiberal  condu(5t. 

In  this  refpe(51:,  I  hope  and  trufl  you  do  them  injuftice.  It  is 
natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable,  for  a  perfon  keenly  engaged  in 
difputes,  to  think  too  unfavourably  of  the  underftanding  and 
morals  of  his  adverfaries.  A  perfon  totally  uninterefled  in  fuch 
difputes,  will  not  readily  fall  into  the  fame  error,  and  certainly  he 
can  have  no  excufe  for  doing  fo.  For  example,  if  your  adverfaries 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  told  me  that  you  and  your  friends 
were  fuch  a  parcel  of  knaves,  and  fools,  and  Shylocks,  that  you 
would  pay  no  regard  to  any  rational,  liberal,  or  honourable  con- 
fiderations,  but  would  each  infift  on  cutting  his  pound  of  flefh 
from  the  breafl  of  fome  miferable  patient  whom  the  bargain  with 
the  Managers  had  made  the  debtor  of  your  College,  I  could  not 
have  believed  them  ;  nor  probably  fhould  I  have  met  with  any 
credit,  either  in  point  of  underftanding  or  veracity,  if  I  had  pro- 
fefTed  to  believe  thenu 
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You  muft  excufe  me,  therefore,  when  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I 
can  as  little  admit,  or  expe6l  any  credit  if  I  fhould  pretend  to  admit, 
your  fuppofition  with  refpe6l  to  fome  of  your  profeflional  brethren, 
and  that  diftrefling  confli(5l  of  palTions  and  interefts  which  you 
dread. 

It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  in  fo  numerous  a  body  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  all  the  individuals  fhall  be  of  the  fame  charadler, 
or  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  underftanding  and  knowledge.  This 
obvious  confideration  is  of  itfelf  a  conclufive  argument  againfl; 
their  promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  in  the  Infirmary. 
From  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  perfons,  and  tranf- 
adlions,  totally  unknown  to  me,  you  may  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  feveral  of  your  profeffional  brethren  are  very  different 
from  you  in  point  of  charadler,  and  much  inferior  to  you  in  un- 
derflanding  and  knowledge.  But  I  can  fcarce  think  you  entitled 
to  deem  fo  meanly  of  any  of  them,  as  to  fuppofe  that  they  will  a6l 
differently  from  you  on  this  interefting  occafion  ;  or  attempt  to 
make  any  kind  of  contefl  with  the  Managers,  inflead  of  leaving 
the  Iv-ifinefs  to  their  confideration,  and  abiding  by  their  decifion, 
as  you  very  wifely  and  honourably  have  refolved  to  do. 

I  mufl  repeat  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Memorial,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  adual  experience  of  the  fadl  can  ever  make  me  believe  fuch 
fentiments  and  fuch  condud:  pojfihle.  When  probably  a  great  ma- 
jority of  your  College,  and  certainly  many  individuals  of  it,  highly 
refpedable  for  their  charader,  their  talents,  and  their  knowledge, 
think  and  ad  as  you  do,  can  any  of  your  brethren  be  fuch  block- 
heads, as  not  to  perceive  at  once  what  the  confequences  of  the  op- 
pofite  condud  on  their  part  mull  be  to  themfelves,  in  public  efli- 
mation,  that  is,  in  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  refl  of  their  Hves  ? 
Their  condud  and  fentiments  muft  foon  be  publicly  known ;  for 
thofe  who  aded  differently  neither  would  nor  could  keep  them, 
fecret* 
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The  public  at  large  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  mlnutia  of  our 
profeffional  difputes,  and  has  fo  often  been  plagued  and  furfeited 
with  them,  as  generally  to  regard  them  with  contempt  and  dif- 
guft :  fometimes  with  perfed  abhorrence.  But  the  fame  public 
can  judge  eafily  and  infallibly,  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  honefty,  who  ad  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably, 
and  who  ad  felfifhly,  fordidly,  and  unfeelingly,  on  the  general  point 
at  prefent  in  queftion.  Would  any  of  your  brethren  wifh  to  fee  a 
diftindion  eftabliflied  among  the  Members  of  your  College  into 
the  Gentlemen  and  the  Shylocks  ?  Would  any  of  them  like  to  be 
claffed  with  the  Shylocks,  and  to  fare  accordingly  for  the  reft  of 
his  life  ?  If  you  think  fo  unfavourably  of  any  of  them  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  either  they  do  not  fee  this  confequence,  or  feeing  it  plainly 
would  difregard  it,  I  willi  you  would  fairly  try  the  experiment  on 
them,  and  all^  them  the  queftion ;  the  more  publicly  the  better. 
Call  their  attention  to  the  correfponding  occurrence  in  the 
College  of  Phyficians  fifty  years  ago.  Afk  them  what  they  would 
have  thought,  or  v/hat  they  fuppofe  the  public  would  have 
thought  of  our  Royal  College,  if  we  had  difputed  the  point  with  thp 
Managers,  and  inftfted  on  our  right,  as  unqueftionably  eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  ?  Our  College,  to  its  very  great 
honour,  was  unanimous  and  cheerful  on  that  occafion.  But  if  the 
cafe  had  been  otherwife,  if  it  had  been  carried  only  by  a  fmall  majo- 
rity, what  would  your  brethren  think,  or  what  would  the  public 
have  thoiight,  of  the  minority  of  the  Phyficians  ?  Nay,  if  thofe 
who  were  for  contefting  the  point  with  the  Managers  had  proved 
the  majority  in  our  College,  and  had  fucceeded  in  their  conteft 
with  the  Managers,  what  would  the  public  have  thought  of  them 
and  their  difgraceful  vidory  ?  Whatever  you,  or  your  profeffional 
brethren,  or  the  public,  would  have  thought  of  fuch  Phyficians,  we 
Phyficians,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe  on  this  occafion,  the 
public  too,  muft  infallibly  think  of  any  Surgeons  who  at  prefent 
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fliall  ad,  as  I  have  for  the  fake  of  argument  and  illuftration  Juppojed 
fome  of  the  Phyilcians  to  have  done. 

I  prefume  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  but  if  you  pleafe,  you 
may  point  it  out  to  any  of  your  own  brethren  who  you  think  do 
not  perceive  it,  that  they  collectively,  and  chiefly  the  moil  emi- 
nent and  beft  employed  of  them,  can  do  nothing  fo  much  for  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  Phyficians,  as  to  engage  in  fuch  a  con- 
flict of  interefts  and  pafTions  with  the  Managers  as  you  dread,  and 
very  wifely,  as  well  as  honourably,  have  refolved  to  decline.  What- 
ever degrades  them,  either  colledlively  or  individually,  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  public,  muft  tend  greatly,  and  almoft  in  the  fame 
proportion,  to  raife  us,  whofe  conduCl  in  the  fame  circumftances 
was  fo  different.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  probably  much  better, 
what  kind  of  rivalfhip  there  is  between  the  Surgeons  and  Phyfi- 
cians ;  and  that  though  we  never  interfere  in  what  is  properly  your 
province  as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  you  interfere  moft  notorioufly 
and  greatly  in  ours,  and  do  more  than  three  fourths  of  what  fhould 
be  done  in  point  of  practice  by  the  Phyficians.  I  cannot  pay  my 
own  brethren  fo  fcurvy  a  compliment,  as  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  be  gratified  by  feeing  any  of  yours  aCt  in  that  un- 
worthy manner  which  you  are  afraid  of,  or  fhould  wifh  them  to 
do  fo  for  the  fake  of  the  profefTional  lofs  of  fame  and  fortune  to 
them,  and  confequently  gain  to  its,  that  would  neceffarily  refult 
from  fuch  conduct  on  their  part.  But  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
that  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  beft  friends,  we  generally  find  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  difagreeable  :  and  I  fhrewdly  fufpe(5l,  that  if  the 
worft  that  can  be  forefeen  or  fuppofed,  fhould  happen  to  your 
College,  in  confequence  of  the  condudl  which  you  dread  in  fome 
of  your  brethren,  mine  would  foon  be  comforted ;  and  that  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  they  would  exult  in  the  fupe- 
rior  wifdom,  and  liberality,  and  more  honourable  conduCl  of  our 
predecefTors  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 
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In  anotlier  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly,  let  ns  confider 
what  thofe  pailions  and  interefts  can  pojjibly  he^  the  confli6l  of  which 
appears  to  you  fo  formidable. 

On  the  part  of  the  Managers,  there  can  he  no  paffion,  no 
intereft,  no  motive  of  any  kind,  but  honeft  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  fick  poor.  Their  conduct  at  the  firft  eftablifliment  of 
this  Infirmary,  their  long  ftruggles  with  the  Surgeons  foon 
after,  and  again  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  the  practice  on  the  fame  point  in  numberlefs  other 
Hofpitals,  all  concur  to  preclude  the  fuppofition  of  any  improper 
paflion,  or  any  linifter  motive  in  them.  As  to  pecuniary  intereft, 
the  confideradon  of  it,  if  it  were  to  be  attended  to,  (which  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  cafe,  in  which  an  obje(5t  of  infinitely  high- 
er value  is  at  ftake),  would  be  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fyftem,  and  againft  fuch  a  change  as  I  conceive  to  be  necelTary. 
For  this  implies  in  the  firft  place,  the  refunding  of  L.  500,  paid 
by  your  corporation  to  the  managers,  to  bring  about  that  cruel 
bargain.  But  this  is  the  leaft  of  it.  The  eftablifliment  of  two  or 
three  ordinary  attending  Surgeons,  with  even  very  moderate  fala- 
ries,  as  I  propofe,  implies  a  confiderable  annual  expence  to  the 
Hofpital.  I  know  not  exadly  what ;  probably  not  lefs  than 
L.  ICQ,  nor  more  than  L.  200  per  annum,  (for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons).  We  fliall  fuppofe  it'L.  150  per  annum.  The  value  of  this 
at  twenty  year's  purchafe,  is  L.  3000.  The  whole  expence  to  the 
Infirmary  may  be  L.  3500  or  more.  If  it  were  twice  as  much,  I 
fliould  think  it  well  beftowed.  Whatever  in  this  refpecH:  is  the  pe- 
cuniary expence  or  lofs  to  the  Hofpital,  is  evidently  the  pecuniary 
gain  of  your  College.  Your  brethren,  therefore,  have  a  very 
ftrong  intereft  in  this  point  of  view,  to  concur  with  the  Managers 
in  the  change  which  I  propofe,  and  none  to  ftrive  againft  it. 

As  to  any  other  interejl^  real  or  fuppofed,  which  your  brethren 
may  have,  or  think  they  have,  in  the  fyftem  of  promifcuous  atten- 
dance by  rotation,  on  the  principle  of  acquiring  improvement,  by 
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pradifing  in  the  Infirmary,  thougli  at  the  rilk  or  at  the  expence 
of  the  miferable  patients,  I  have  in  my  Memorial  difcuiled  it  as 
fully,  and  ftri(5tly,  and  calmly,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  juftice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  common  fenfe.  As 
my  argument  on  that  point  is  bona  jide  fimple  mathematical  de- 
monftration,  and  little  elfe  than  eafy  arithmetical  calculation,  I 
truft  it  muft  have  convinced  you  and  all  your  brethren,  that  in  a 
numerous  College  like  yours,  that  fuppofed  interefl  and  improve- 
ment is  next  to  nothhig^  and  abfolutely  contemptible,  certainly  not 
equal  in  four  and  twenty  years  to  what  the  youngeft  member  of 
your  College  would  acquire  in  one  year's  permanent  attendance. 
If  there  be  any  error  in  my  argument  on  that  point,  (or  my  fup- 
pofed mathematical  demonftration),  it  muft  be  eafy  to  point  it  out, 
and  impofTible  to  difpute  about  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  think  it  neceffary  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  it  but  one^  and  this  one  is  very  fhort ;  and  though  no  doubt 
vifelefs  to  a  man  of  your  talents,  perhaps  not  quite  fuperfluous  to 
fbme  of  your  brethren,  who  are  lefs  accuftomed  than  you  are  to 
follow  a  chain  of  reafoning.  I  wifli  it  to  be  obferved,  and  I  ought 
to  have  ftated  in  my  Memorial,  that  the  fuppofed  improvement 
acquired  by  the  Surgeons  attending  promifcuoufly  in  rotation,  is 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  patients  : 
that  is,'  the  more  the  patients  are  expofed  to  fufFer,  or  adlually  do 
fuffer,  the  lefs  improvement  do  the  Surgeons  acquire  by  their  at- 
tendance in  that  manner  ;  and  confequently  the  lefs  interejl  (for 
any  right  of  theirs  in  law  or  equity  to  attend  in  that  way  I  hope 
I  have  fhewn  to  be  not  only  an  abfurdity,  but  an  atrocity  and  an 
outrage  on  human  nature)  can  they  have  in  the  continuance  of 
fuch  a  fyftem.  For  example,  if  two  or  three  Surgeons  were  really 
needed  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  were 
permanently  appointed  to  it  accordingly  ;  and  if  there  were  but 
two  or  three  more  Surgeons  in  the  town  j  and  if  thefe  were,  as  in 
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candour  we  muft  fuppofe  them,  as  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  as  the  others,  they  would  have  a  great  intereft  in 
being  permitted  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital,  as  well  as  the  two  or 
three  who  were  really  needed  for  it.  They  would  foon  acquire 
great  improvement  by  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  and  of 
courfe  the  wrong  to  the  poor  patients  would  be  fmall,  and  it  would 
be  tranfient.  On  the  other  hand,  ftill  fuppofing  the  number  really 
needed  to  be  but  two  or  three,  if  the  number  of  Surgeons  in  the 
town  were  25,  or  50,  or  100,  or  200,  and  all  fliould  wifh  to  at- 
tend in  rotation,  the  improvement  acquired  by  each  individual  by 
attending  for  two  months  once  in  4,  8,  16,  or  32  years,  would  be 
very  fmall^  and  the  cruel  wrong  to  the  patients  very  great.  "Whenever 
the  time  of  attendance,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  Surgeons 
who  chufe  to  attend  in  rotation,  comes  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  after  the  age  at  which  men  on  the  average 
become  Members  of  your  College,  then  the  improvement  of  each 
individual,  as  attending  once  only  in  his  life,  and  this  for  a  fhort 
period,  becomes  the  leaft  pofTible,  or  almoft  nothing  ;  and  the  evil 
to  the  poor  patients  becomes  the  greateft  that  neceffarily  refults 
from  the  fyflem  of  rotation,  or,  as  it  would  then  be,  the  fyftem  of 
CQ7iflant  fuccejjiun  of  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons. 

The  fyftem  of  rotation,  even  according  to  the  prefent  numbers 
of  your  College,  which  I  underftand  to  be  annually  increafing,  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  that  little  or  no  improvement  of  the  Surgeons 
by  their  lliort  periods  of  attendance  at  long  intervals  ;  and  for  two 
or  three  years  together,  it  is  juft  as  great  an  evil  to  the  fick  poor 
in  the  Hofpital,  as  if  the  fame  Surgeons  were  never  again  to  at- 
tend in  it. 

Thefe  things  are  undeniable,  I  think,  and  almoft  obvious.  But  if 
you  find  that  any  of  your  brethren  are  not  aware  of  them,  I  beg 
you  will  fuggeft  them  to  their  ferious  confideration.  The  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  them,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  trouble- 
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fome  litigation,  confifts  in  this,  that  where  there  is  no  interejl  there 
can  be  71q  right.  This  I  underftand  to  be  a  fettled  principle  of  law, 
as  well  as  of  equity  and  common  fenfe.  It  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
common  queftions  about  infurance  on  fhips,  houfes,  goods,  or  lives. 
Whatever  lofs  may  happen,  a  perfon  infuring  cannot  recover  from 
the  underwriters,  unlefs  he  can  fhew  his  intereft  in  the  perfon  or 
thing  infured.  It  is  not  that  any  the  greateft  intereft  can  of  itfelf 
conftitute  a  right,  but  that  a  right  cannot  be  conftituted  or  main- 
tained without  fome  fpecific  intereft. 

As  to  the  pojjions  to  which  you  allude  as  likely  to  produce  a  dif- 
trefting  confli(5l,  (diftreffnig  to  the  Managers),  after  the  moft  ma- 
ture confideration,  I  can  think  of  none  which  it  would  not  be 
both  an  injury  and  an  indignity  to  the  Members  of  your  College 
to  impute  to  them,  either  coile(5lively  or  individually.  You  fee 
by  the  Surgeons  Memorial  1737,  what  hateful  paffions,  envy, 
malice,  and  fordid  avarice,  a(5luated  MeiT.  Kennedy  &  Co.  in  their 
conteft  with  the  Managers  at  that  time.  Or  if  any  additional 
commentary  is  wanted  on  their  Memorial  and  their  condu61:,  you 
have  it  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Monro^  the  father  of  the  prefent 
Profeflbr,  and  of  our  Medical  School.  He  was  the  firft,  and  I 
believe  the  principal  Surgeon,  permanently  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
nagers ;  and  fo  far  as  I  can  perceive,  either  by  our  minutes  or  the 
Surgeons  Memorial,  it  was  the  appointment  of  him,  and  of  a  few 
other  men  of  merit,  evidently  the  beft  thing  that  the  Managers  could 
have  done  for  the  fick  poor,  which  gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  MefT. 
Kennedy  ^nd  his  alfociates,  and  roufed  them  to  fuch  extraordinary 
exertions  of  Chriftian  charity  and  brotherly  love,  as  produced  the 
Memorial  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  analyfe,  and  that  fhameful 
and  cruel  bargain  which  I  fo  ftrongly  reprobate.  At  leaft,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  Dr  Monro  was  the  greateji  Dunce  among  the  Sur- 
geons, and  that  by  his  appointment  he  was  likely  to  run  away  with 
nndejerved fame. 
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'  Of  fucli  unworthy  paffions,  and  of  any  conflicl  which  they 
may  excite,  the  Managers  can  have  no  fear.  The  wifeft  and  the 
moft  foohfli,  (not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  them),  mufl 
forefee  ahke  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  them,  and  to  any  conteft 
proceeding  from  them,  either  by  the  public,  or  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  bufinefs,  I  ilirewdly  fufped:, 
that  fuch  a  conflidl  of  interefts  and  paffions  as  you  feem  to 
dread,  far  from  being  matter  of  affliction  to  the  Managers,  would 
be  a  fubjecft  of  amufement  and  mirth,  and  really  of  triumph  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  Phyficians,  and  to  many  of  your  own  pro- 
feffional  brethren,  who  it  is  plain  will  be  the  firft  to  profit  by  it, 
even  from  the  day  on  which  it  begins.  It  was  my  objecfl  in  my 
Memorial,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  obje^l  in  this  long- 
letter  to  you,  which  is,  as  you  may  fee,  a  kind  of  fupplemental  Me- 
morial, to  prevent  fuch  a  difgraceful  confli(5l.  This  I  fliould  earnefh- 
ly  have  wiflied  to  do,  if  I  could,  even  for  the  fake  of  your  College 
and  your  profeffion,  to  which  I  alTure  you  I  wilh  no  evil.  But 
more  efpecially  I  wifhed,  as  it  was  my  duty,  if  poffible,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  a  conflicl  for  the  fake  of  the  Hofpital :  Not  for  fear  or 
any  doubts  of  the  ultimate  ilTue  of  it ;  for  of  this  I  was  well  affu- 
red  before  my  Memorial  went  to  the  prefs  :  Not  for  fear  of  any 
blame  or  difcredit  which  it  can  bring  on  the  Managers  ;  for  the 
attempt,  even  if  it  could  be  unfuccefsful,  muft  ftill  be  greatly  to 
our  credit,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  ;  Not  for  fear  of  any 
evil  to  the  fick  poor  from  fuch  a  confli(5l ;  for  they  have  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  by  it.  They  may  be  better,  and 
they  can  be  no  worfe  taken  care  of,  than  they  are  according  to 
the  prefent  fyftem.  I  tell  you  honeftly,  that  I  wifhed  to  prevent 
fuch  a  conflid:,  and  took  upon  myfelf  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
that  Memorial  which  you  have  feen,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  juft 
to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expence  of  litigation  with  your  College, 
which,  if  conduded  in  the  way  that  lawfuits  too  often  are,  and 
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perhaps  carried  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  might  very  probably  coil 
the  Hofpital  L.  500.  This  expence,  if  incurred  without  necelTityy 
I  flioulcl  think  would  be  paying  rather  too  dear  for  the  malicious 
joke  of  feeing  your  College  hunted  by  the  beft  pack  of  lawyers  in 
the  kingdom,  through  all  the  courts  of  juftice  in  it.  But  fuppoflng 
the  worft,  as  I  always  do  in  fuch  doubtful  cafes,  that  L.  500  of 
the  Infirmary's  money  muft  be  fpent  on  law,  ftill  it  would  be  no 
worfe  than  if  we  had  to  pay  your  College  L.  1000  inflead  of  L.  500, 
on  refunding  the  money,  f the  bribe )^  which  our  predeceffors  got 
from  yours  more  than  lixty  years  ago.  The  Managers,  I  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  L.  500^ 
or  L.  1 000,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  effential 
good  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  If  you  know  of  any  paffions. 
lefs  hateful,  and  more  avowable,  than  thofe  to  which  I  allude^ 
and  fuch  as,  without  an  infult  to  your  profefTional  brethren,  you 
may  fiippofe  to  excite  them  to  a  conflidl  with  the  Managers  on 
this  occafion,  I  wifli  you,  who  are  not  yourfelf  under  the  influ- 
ence of  them,  would  ftate  precifely  what  they  are.  I  am  confident 
they  would  meet  with  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  from 
the  Managers. 

Your  fentiments  and  refolutions  being  what  you  have  fo  ho- 
nourably and  fo  fully  ftated  in  your  card  to  me,  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  fliould  be  much  difpleafed  at  hearing  it  reported,, 
erroneoufly,  that  you  were  to  anfwer  my  Memorial.  But  I  muft 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  confider  it 
fo  deeply  as  you  feem  to  do.  I  can  tell  you  fomething  more  about 
that  report  than  you  perhaps  yet  know.  I  heard  that  furmife^  for  it 
neither  was  nor  could  be  any  thing  more,  within  Jive  hours  from 
the  time  when  my  Memorial  was  diftributed  on  Monday  ;  at 
w^hich  time,  it  was  very  improbable  that  you  fliould  have  declared, 
or  even  formed  any  fuch  refolution,  and  impoffible  that  you. 
:  fliould  have  read  one  half  of  it  j  and  when,  as  I  now  underlland 
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by  your  card  to  me,  you  had  not  read  one  word  of  it,  and  of 
courfe  could  have  no  precife  or  juft  notion  of  the  tenor  of  it,  nor 
be  able  to  judge  whether  it  were  poffible  or  advifable  to  anfwer  it 
or  not. 

The  furmife  in  queftion  I  underftood,  and  I  think  you  fhould 
underftand,  to  have  meant  no  more,  but  that,  if  my  Memorial  was 
to  be  anfwered,  your  friends  would  rely  on  you  as  their  leader,  and 
the  man  of  the  greateft  talents  among  them,  to  come  forth  as  the 
champion  of  their  caufe,  and  to  anfwer  it  for  them.  The  furmife^ 
far  from  being  a  fubjedl  of  juft  offence,  was  really  a  compliment 
to  you. 

Since  you  d6  me  the  honour  to  fhew  fo  much  anxiety  about  my 
good  opinion  of  your  condu6t  in  that  refpecfl,  I  fhall  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  never  could  believe  that  you,  or  that  any  individual  of 
your  College,  would  even  attempt  to  anfwer  my  Memorial.  I 
could  not  fuppofe  you  to  adopt  or  try  to  vindicate  the  unworthy  and 
hateful  fentiments  contained  in  the  Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737: 
for  with  refpedl  to  their  confummate  turpitude  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  I  could  not  fuppofe  you  to  difpute  that  a  conjiant 
fuccejfion  of  the  yovmgeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, attending  and  operating  in  the  Hofpital,  muft  be  cruelly 
bad  for  the  patients,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers to  permit,  for  any  pecuniary  advantage  whatever.  As  little 
could  I  fuppofe  you  to  difpute  that  the  attendance  of  the  very  fame 
youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons,  in  fuccelTion,  for  any 
number  of  months  or  years,  as  muft  from  time  to  time  happen, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  muft  be  juft  as  bad  for  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  during  that  time,  as  great  a  wrong  to  them, 
as  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  and  the  purpofe  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  as  real  an  abomination  to  every  man  of  fenfe 
and  worth,  as  if  it  were  to  laft  for  a  century,  or  for  ever. — Much 
lefs,  (if  poffible),  could  I  fuppofe  you,  or  any  man  of  common 
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fenfe  and  common  honefty,  to  admit  thofe  felf-evident  truths,  and 
yet  to  infift  on  adhering  to  that  pernicious  fyftem,  becaufe  it  was 
the  right  of  your  College,  long  lince  bought  and  paid  for. 

I  fhall  tell  you  frankly,  that  the  worft  I  apprehended  from  you 
was,  that,  contrary  to  your  own  better  judgment,  you  might  find 
yourfelf  obliged  by  your  fituation  and  conne(5lions,  to  join  with 
your  friends,  (colledlively  and  as  a  party),  and  even  to  take  a  very 
a<Sive  part  as  their  leader,  in  oppofmg  that  change  which  I  recom- 
mend, and  which  your  College  in  general,  or  by  a  great  majority, 
had  keenly  oppofed  on  a  former  occafion.  Civium  ardor  prava  ju- 
bentkitn,  in  fome  cafes,  I  believe,  has  almofi:  irrefiftible  force.  Lit- 
tle as  I  know  of  party  politics  of  any  kind,  and  much  as  I 
hate  them,  worfe  even  than  profeffional  difputes  among  medical 
men,  I  have  always  underftood  that  the  only  way  to  lead  a  party, 
or  a  fet  of  men,  is  to  go  along  with  them;  efpecially  when  they 
begin  to  grow  violent  and  unruly.  On  fuch  occafions  it  is  well 
known  that  men  will  not  attend  even  to  their  own  intereft,  and 
on  no  occafion  will  they  confent  to  be  made  either  wifer  or  better,, 
or  follow  even  an  Angel  to  Heaven,  if  he  were  fent  on  purpofe  ta 
condudl  them  thither  by  fuch  honeft  and  rational  means.  If  only 
one  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  many  of  our  greatefh 
ftatefmen,  both  ins  and  outs,  have  often  been  fain  to  commit  the 
practical  Bull,  of  leading  their  friends  by  following  them. 

It  was  on  this  principle  only  that  I  ever  thought  it  poilible  you 
fliould  be  my  opponent  on  this  occafion.  To  find  that  you  were 
not  to  be  fo,  that  you  defpifed  and  reprobated  fuch  caballing,  and 
that  you  were  refolved  to  a€l  in  that  independent  and  honourable 
manner  which  you  mention  in  your  card,  gave  me  much  pleafure ; 
and  has  procured  you  the  honour,  which  you  perhaps  will  think 
rather  a  burden,  of  this  long  manifefto.  I  was  happy  to  think 
that  I  had  found  a  friend  and  aififtant  in  one  whom  I  expe(51:ed  to 
have  had  for  an  opponent.    You  will  fee  by  my  Memorial  itfelf, 
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what  I  apprehended  would  be  the  means  which  a  man  of  talents 
and  th  rough  knowledge  of  the  fubiedt  would  take  to  fruftrate  my 
plan  ;  not  by  anfwering  my  Memorial,  or  attempting  to  fhew  that 
the  fyfhem  of  the  Surgeons  attending  in  rotation,  and  confulting 
promifcuoufly,  is  not  as  bad  for  the  patients  as  I  have  iliewn  it  to 
be ;  not  by  requiring  any  particular  examples  to  be  produced  in 
proof  of  thofe  evils  to  the  patients,  of  which  I  have  given  only  a 
general  view  j  7iot  by  requiring  that  a  nvimber  of  witnefles  fliould 
be  examined  to  prove  that  the  general  fyftem  was  known  to  many 
others,  and  thofe  the  Deft  informed  and  moft  competent  judges,  to 
be  as  bad  as  I  reprefented  it ;  for  any  fuch  attempts,  and  efpecially 
any  enquiries  into  particular  misfortunes,  I  was  fure  would  make 
bad  ten  times  worfe  ;  but  by  flurring  over  thefe  things,  and  keep- 
ing them  out  of  iight,  as  much  as  pofTible  ;  a6ling  on  the  defetifive, 
and  leaving  it  to  lawyers  to  contend  for  the  bargain  of  1738  as 
they  befl  could,  on  the  common  principles  which  would  be  appli- 
cable, and  irrefragably  valid,  in  a  queftion  about  a  bargain  con- 
cerning any  kind  of  property,  fuch  as  that  one  which  I  have  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  between  the  Butchers  and  the  Tanners. 

To  obviate  that  plan,  which  was  the  only  one  I  had  to  fear,  you 
will  obferve  that  I  took  much  pains  to  ftate  ftrongly  and  minutely, 
on  medical  and  moral  principles,  the  infinite  difference  between 
a  common  contradl  for  property,  and  the  bargain  between  our 
predecefTors  and  yours,  as  involving  and  cruelly  violating  the  in- 
tereft  and  the  rights  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  As  my  ar- 
gument on  that  fubjedl  was  fatisfadory  to  two  eminent  lawyers 
whom  I  confulted  feparately,  both  of  whom  expreifed  ftrongly 
their  aftonifliment  and  indignation  at  that  contract,  and  that  fyf- 
tem which  I  reprobated,  I  prefume  my  argument  will  be  equally 
fatisfacftory  to  other  lawyers,  and  to  judges,  and  to  all  men  of  com- 
petent underftanding  and  knowledge,  who  will  fairly  attend  to  it, 
uninfluenced  by  pafTion,  or  interefl  real  or  fuppofed.    But  from 
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the  ftrong  hints  which  you  give  me  in  your  card,  I  underftand 
that  you  think  feme  of  your  profeffional  brethren  are  a  good  deal 
influenced  by  paffion,  and  fome  notion  of  intereft  on  this  fubjedt. 
I  am  fure  you  would  not  think  fo  without  fufficient  reafon.  Such 
being  the  cafe,  I  fear  they  will  not  attend  to  my  argument  fo  pa- 
tiently as  to  perceive  the  force  of  it,  or  at  leaft  the  necelTity  of 
anfwering  it  completely,  if  they  do  not  think  it  conclufive  ;  and  of 
courfe  may  rafhly  engage  in  a  conflid:,  which  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm  ;  which  cannot  be  qffliSi'mg  to  us  in  the  way 
which  you  fuppofe,  but  may  be  injurious  to  the  ilender  funds  of 
the  Hofpital ;  and  which  your  brethren  who  engage  in  it,  may 
find,  when  too  late,  good  reafon  to  repent  bitterly. 

After  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  own  fentiments,  and  refo- 
lution  to  leave  the  decifion  of  the  buiinefs  to  the  Managers,  I 
hope  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  beg  of  you,  to  ufe  your  influence 
with  your  friends  to  prevail  on  them  to  confider  with  attention 
that  part  of  my  argument,  and  not  to  engage  in  any  public  conflidl 
till  they  can  give  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  to  themfelves  at  leafl  ap- 
pears fair  and  fatisfacftory. 

On  one  point,  I  am  fure,  I  may  with  confidence  afk  your  afiift- 
ance,  which  I  fcarce  think  you  will  refufe  me,  if  you  confider  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  objed:  in  view,  and  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  favour  or  partiality  to  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  but 
equally  for  the  good  of  all,  and  indeed  of  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  and 
of  the  public  at  large.  I  allude  to  the  mentioning  or  enquiring 
into  any  particular  misfortunes ;  or  what  might  be  reckoned  inftan- 
ces  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  mifcondu6l,  in  any  of  the  Surgeons 
who  have  attended  in  rotation.  I  was  aware  from  the  firfl:,  how 
fhocking  this  would  be  to  the  public,  how  injurious  to  the  Flofpi- 
tal,  and  how  cruel  to  the  individual  Surgeons  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  their  honeft  and  befl  endeavours  to  do  that  duty,  to 
which  many  of  them  were  unequal ;  but  which,  in  confequence 
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of  the  cruel  fyftem  eftabliftied,  tliey  could  not  decline,  without  ta- 
citly acknowledging  their  own  deficiencies,  and  adlually  ruining 
themfelves.  You  will  have  feen  by  my  Memorial  how  careful  I 
was  to  avoid  every  allufion  to  particular  infcances,  to  fhew  that  all 
fuch  enquiries  were  unneceflary  for  my  general  and  benevolent 
purpofe,  and  almoft  inconfiftent  with  it ;  and  to  deprecate  them 
accordingly,  as  not  only  improper  in  themfelves,  but  indelicate, 
and  even  cruel  to  fome  individuals ;  and  (I  may  freely  fay  to  you) 
fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  fhocking  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  efpecially  to  the  poor,  who,  in  their  utmoft  mifery,  might 
fbon  have  occafion  to  feek  that  relief  which  the  Infirmary  was  def- 
ti  ned  to  afford  them. 

I  had  the  vanity  to  think,  as  thofe  confiderations  are  abundantly 
obvious,  and  perfedlly  undeniable,  that  I  ihould  fucceed  in  pre- 
venting what  would  be  fo  great  an  evil  to  many,  and  a  good  to 
none.  I  was  therefore  much  furprifed  and  grieved  to  learn,  (on 
Wednefday,  the  very  day  that  I  left  Edinburgh,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  that  my  Memorial  was  diftributed), 
that  fome  particular  and  perfonal  applications  had  been  made,  by 
fome  of  your  profefTional  brethren,  of  what  I  had  ftated  in  the 
mofl  guarded  and  general  terms,  of  fuch  misfortunes. 

According  to  my  information,  two  different  individuals  had, 
even  in  that  fhort  time,  been  making  the  application  of  my  gene- 
ral remarks  to  themfelves.  I  declined,  as  I  generally  do  on  all  fuch 
occafions,  to  receive  any  particular  information,  or  even  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  fo  rafhly  fuppofed 
themfelves,  or  Vv^ere  fuppofed  by  others,  to  be  alluded  to  in  my 
Memorial. 

Certainly  no  fuch  allufions  were  made,  or  intended,  by  me ; 
nor  did  I  ever  wifh  any  fuch  applications  to  be  made  of  my  re- 
marks. It  was  amply  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  the  truth  and 
general  tenor  of  them  could  not  be  difputed ;  and  that  number- 
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lefs  particulars  relating  to  them,  efpecially  the  moft  recent  parti- 
culars, were  much  better  known  to  the  members  of  your  College, 
and  to  many  other  perfons,  than  they  were  to  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  either  of  the  juftnefs  or  the  fe verity  of  the  ap- 
plications that  have  been  made  of  my  remarks.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  who  have  given  fuch  UriO:  attention  for  many  years  to  the 
pradice  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  who  are  fo  well 
quahfied  to  judge  of  it,  could  eafily  produce  50  or  100  inftances, 
not  one  of  which  I  ever  heard  of,  but  all  of  them  unqueftionably 
authentic,  and  abundantly  Ihocking ;  all  of  which,  or  any  one  of 
which,  vv^ould  too  flrongly  confirm  and  illuilrate  my  general  ob- 
fervations. 

From  what  you  have  fo  properly  flated  in  your  card  to  me,  I  am 
confident  you  will  never  make  fuch  an  ungenerous  and  crue^  ufe 
of  your  knowledge  :  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  when  firfl  I  read  your 
card,  but  now  it  flrikes  me  very  flrongly,  that  you  m\ifl  allude  to 
thofe  particular  applications  of  my  general  remarks,  when  you  ex- 
prefs  fuch  anxiety  at  the  profpedl  of  a  conflict  of  interefts  and  paf- 
lions  very  afflidling  to  the  Managers.  Your  card  was  certainly 
written  that  very  day,  perhaps  that  very  hour  when  I  firfl  heard 
of  the  beginning  of  that  kind  of  confli6l  of  interefts  and  pafTions, 
which  would  indeed  be  very  afflidling  to  the  Managers.  But  ob- 
ferve,  if  the  worfl  fhould  happen,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

I  forefaw  the  .probability  of  fuch  an  evil  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
you  r  College  ;  I  warned  them  flrongly  of  it,  that  they  might  guard 
againfl  it ;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  from  the  firfl :  and 
I  now  mofl  earneflly  beg  of  you,  who  have  infinitely  more  iniiu- 
ence  jwith  your  profeffional  brethren  than  I  have,  to  ufe  your  ut- 
mofl  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  if  it  be  too  late,  as  I  fear  it  is,  al- 
together to  prevent  that  fort  of  c'onflid:,  at  leafl  to  reflrain  it, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  ever  coming  before  the  public.  I  fhould 
think  you  might  eafily  convince  even  the  keeneft  of  them,  that 
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however  juft  and  fevere  their  animadverfions  on  their  opponents 
may  be,  the  fame  obfervations  maybe  eafily  retorted  on  themfelves 
or  their  friends,  perhaps  with  equal  truth,  and  certainly  with  equal 
'  or  greater  feverity.  Of  the  truth  of  particular  affertions,  and  con- 
fequently  of  thejuftnefs  of  many  remarks  and  cenfures,  the  public 
can  never  judge  :  but  it  can  judge  eafily,  and  will  judge  unmerci- 
fully, of  the  general  tenor  of  them,  and  of  the  temper  that  has 
long  fubfifted  in  your  College.  Such  a  confiidf,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  Managers,  would  be  worfe  for  your  brethren  than  twen- 
ty Dawpluckers.  It  would  even  be  very  fhocking  to  the  public, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  honour  or  intereft  of  your  brethren,  if 
it  came  to  be  generally  believed,  that  not  profefTional  difputes  alone, 
bad  as  thefe  are,  but  corporation  politics,  have  long  kept  them  em- 
broiled ;  and  that  the  fame  parties  which  prevail  in  Surgeons  Hall 
about  the  election  of  a  Prefident,  (or  a  Deacon,  who  has  a  vote  in 
the  Town-Council),  prevail  alfo  in  full  vigour  in  the  confulting- 
room,  and  in  the  operation-room,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  when 
the  lives  or  limbs  of  fome  unhappy  patient  are  at  flake.  This,  I 
hope,  is  not  yet  generally  known  or  believed  by  the  public  :  I  am 
fure  I  never  heard  the  leaft  furmife  of  it  till  fome  months  after  I 
became  a  Manager  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  But  within  thefe  laft 
twelve  months  I  have  feen  fome  things  in  print,  and  have  heard 
fome  fuch  reports  and  particular  inftances,  as  if  generally  known 
would  effedlually  eftablifh  that  very  fhocking  belief ;  which  you 
will  obferve  muji  be  true  if  it  be  believed  and  ajferted  even  by  a  finall 
minority  of  your  College. 

But  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  fufpedl  rather  that  it  will  be  at- 
tefled  by  all  the  Members  of  it;  each  party,  of  courfe,  laying  the 
blame  on  the  other.  In  this  cafe,  though  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  judge  which  was  moft  in  fault,  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  not  to  perceive,  that  at  leaft  one  party,  moft  probably  both, 
were  much  to  blame  :  It  would  be  impoffible  for  any  judicious  and 
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impartial  perfon  not  to  pronounce  with  indignation,  that  that 
fyftem  of  the  promifciioiis  attendance  and  confultations  of  the 
Surgeons,  which  expofed  the  fick  poor  to  fuch  horrible  evils,  muft 
be  fundamentally  wrong.  It  cannot  efcape  your  obfervation, 
that  while  I  thus  earneftly  entreat  you  to  employ  your  great 
influence  with  your  brethren  to  prevent  fuch  enquiries,  and  fuch 
public  difciifTions,  my  motive  and  purpofe  muji  be  pure  ajid  hon- 
ourable^ and  can  be  no  other  than  what  I  have  fully  exprefled. 
You  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  though  they  are  in  one  point 
of  view  foreign  to  my  argument,  and  unnecefTary  to  it,  they 
are  not  fubverfive  of  it.  It  is  plain  that  they  lend  greatly,  too 
greatly,  to  ftrengthen,  not  to  weaken  my  argument,  and  the 
Managers  claim.  They  would  foon  produce  all  the  efFe(5l  which 
we  want,  but  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more,  which  we  do 
not  want,  and  fhould  be  very  forry  to  fee.  If  it  ever  fhall  be 
found  necejfary,  which  I  am  happy  to  think  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  to  make  them  known,  it  certainly  fhall  be  done.  None  of 
the  Managers  can  be  fuppofed  fo  brainlefs  or  fo  nervelefs,  as  to 
hefitate  a  moment  between  the  two  wrongs,  fhocking  the  public 
with  the  particular  knowledge  of  fuch  evils,  or  allowing  fuch 
fbocking  evils  to  continue.  The  former  would  be  virtue,  and  real 
kindnefs,  in  comparifon  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me,  and  I  am  fure  would 
meet  with  no  credit  from  you,  who  know  fo  much  of  the 
practice*  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  were  I  to  fay  that 
I  had  not  heard  of  any  recent  inftances  ^within  thefe  few  years) 
of  fuch  profefhonal  misfortunes.  But  you  mufl  have  feen  by 
this  time  how  careful  I  have  been  in  my  Memorial  not  to 
allude  to  them  even  in  the  mofl  diftant  manner.  I  am  fure  that, 
you  yourfelf,  who  probably  know  more  of  the  matter  than  any 
body,  could  not,  from  any  thing  that  I  have  faid,  undertake  to 
fpecify  any  cafe,  or  any  Surgeon,  that  i  had  particularly  in  view. 
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As  the  moft  convincing  proof  which  can  be  given  that  I  meant 
no  fuch  particular  appHcations  as  I  underftand  were  foon  made  of 
jny  general  remarks,  I  fliall  mention  to  you  a  few  out  of  many  older 
ftories,  fome  of  them  probably  long  before  your  time,  though 
within  my  memory  ;  and  fuch  as  within  thefe  few  months  I  have 
heard  from  different  perfons  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  them. 

[For  reafons  fully  explained  already,  I  fupprefs  here  the  particu- 
lar inftances  which  were  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell : 
but  he  has  my  hearty  permifhon  to  publifti  them  verbatim  if  he 
pleafes.] 

I  obferve  with  much  pleafure  what  you  mention  in  your  card, 
"  That  nothing  could  engage  you  in  any  public  difpute,  nor  be 
"  an  apology  to  yourfelf  for  writing  any  Pamphlet  or  Memorial, 
*'  except  the  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  neceffary  duty  of 
"  felf  defence."  Your  refolution  in  both  thefe  refpedts  appears  to 
me  fo  indifputably  proper  and  honourable,  that  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  fay  fo,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  were  it  not  that  it  feems 
to  imply  fome  apprehenfion  on  your  part,  that  I  (in  my  Memorial) 
had  either  made  fome  fuch  attack  on  you  as  would  oblige  you  to 
defend  yourfelf  in  that  manner,  or  elfe  that  I  had  blamed  you  for 
defending  yourfelf  when  attacked  by  others.  Infinuations  fo 
groundlefs,  nay,  fo  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  my  Memorial, 
mud  have  proceeded  from  fome  of  thofe  "  idle  and  bufy  people," 
as  you  very  properly  call  them,  who  have  been  amufing  them- 
felves  with  fancying  fome  finifher  motives  on  my  part  fois  what  I 
have  done. 

As  you  have  probably  read  my  Memorial  by  this  time,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  contains  no  attack  or  cenfure  on  you.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  only  two  paffages  in  which  you  are  alluded  to, 
for  you  are  not  mentioned  in  it,  you  will  find,  that  it  is  not 
only  without  contumely,  but  with  refpedl  and  honour  :  In 
the  one  place,  as  "  a  man  of  talents,  and  for  ought  I  know, 
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"  a  very  good  Surgeon  :"  In  the  other,  as  "  the  man  of  the 
"  greateft  talents,  and  the  great  leader  of  one  party."  This 
may  be  erroneous,  but  it  cannot  be,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be,  in- 
jurious to  you.  If  it  is  erroneous,  I  lhall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
yo  1  will  fet  me  right.  It  was  written  avowedly  without  any 
diredl  or  perfonal  knowledge,  on  the  faith  of  current  reports, 
which  I  had  often  heard  repeated,  and  never  once  heard  contra- 
diaed. 

As  to  the  other  point  to  which  that  paffage  in  your  card  feems 
to  relate,  fome  furmife  that  I  had  blamed  you  for  having  defended 
yourfelf  when  attacked  in  your  profeflional  charadler,  I  muft  in  the 
firft  place  alTure  you  folemnly,  that  I  never  knew  or  fufpe<5ted, 
till  I  read  your  card,  that  you  had  defended  yourfelf  againfl  fuch 
attacks,  from  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  or  any  other  body.  In  the 
fecond  place,  I  lhall  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  think  you  did  per- 
fectly right  to  defend  yourfelf  againft  fuch  a  virulent  attack  :  nor 
fhould  I  blame  you  in  the  le aft,  if  on*  receiving  fuch  provocation, 
(for  I  have  now  read  that  firft  Dawplucker),  you  have  defended 
yourfelf  with  much  afperity.  Though  I  never  will  interfere,  or 
give  any  opinion  in  fuch  difputes,  I  fhall  be  curious  to  read  your 
defence,  from  which  I  expedl  great  entertainment.  In  the  third 
place,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  furely  know  it  already  if  you 
have  read  my  Paper,  that  there  is  no  fuch  cenfure  expreifed  or  in- 
finuated  in  it ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  fuch  a  thing  could  be  fup- 
pofed,  unlefs  perhaps  by  fome  mifapplication,  or  mifconftruing 
of  the  Greek  epigram,  (given  as  an  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates), 
which,  like  the  ironical  exhortations  to  Dawplucker  to  continue 
his  pradlice  of  deplumation,  was  intended,  and  I  ftiould  have 
thought  muft  have  been  underftood,  as  the  ftrongeft  poiTible  warn- 
ing and  admonition  to  all  parties  to  defift  from  that  kind  of  war- 
fare, by  telling  them  that  the  perfon,  however  keen  and  invete-. 
rate,  who  began  the  attack,  would  probably  foon  have  the  worft 
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of  it ;  like  the  wicked  viper  in  the  epigram,  who  bit  a  Cappadocian, 
but  died  herfelf  as  foon  as  fhe  tailed  his  poifonous  blood. 

I  am  much  gratified  with  the  confidence  which  you  exprefs  in 
the  impartiality,  humanity,  and  pviblic  fpirit  of  my  Memorial, 
and  for  taking  the  trouble  to  alTure  me  of  thofe  fentiments,  even 
before  you  read  it.  I  am  fure  the  reading  of  it  muft  have  com- 
pletely fatisfied  you,  that  you  had  done  me  no  more  than  juftice 
in  that  refpedl.  Indeed  I  think  it  muft  furpafs  the  power  of  hu- 
man genius  or  imagination,  to  fuppofe  any  finifter  motive  on  my 
part  for  what  I  have  done.  You  know,  that  in  my  fituation  I  have 
every  thing  to  lofe,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  any  fuch  unworthy 
cond  11(51:. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  you,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  pafiage  in  your  card,  which  feems  to  do  me  injuftice,  at 
leaft  by  infinuation,  and  which  at  any  rate  does  not  fuit  well  with 
the  reft  of  your  card.  You  fay,  "  you  will  wait  compofedly  the 
"  ifiue  of  this  bufinefs,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  addrefs 
"  can  be  judged  of."  This  feems  to  imply,  that  the  defign  of  it 
may  be  fomething  different  from  what  is  avowed.  This  I  think 
is  impofilble  ;  and  fo  I  truft  will  you  think,  when  you  have  read 
my  Paper.  But  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  fee  on  what  principle  of 
logic,  or  morals,  or  law,  or  equity,  my  defign  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  ifTue  of  the  bufinefs  ;  in  which  (I  mean  in  the  feledtion  of 
Surgeons  for  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital)  I  have  fb- 
lemnly  declared  that  I  will  take  no  concern  ;  and  in  which,  if  I 
did  take  a  ftiare,  I  ftiould  be  but  one  of  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty 
men,  each  of  whom  would  have  an  equal  vote  with  me,  and  pro- 
bably much  more  influence.  If  the  Managers  agree  to  do  what  I 
propofe,  you  might  reafonably  fay  that  fuch  was  my  defign.  But 
if  they  fliould  do  fomething  very  difiTerent,  perhaps  repugnant  to 
my  principles,  my  reafonings,  and  my  wiflies,  and  almoft  as  bad 
as  the  prefent  fyftem,  do  you  think  my  defign  can  be  judged  of  by 
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that,  or  can  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  You  might  as  reafonably  pro- 
pofe  to  hang  me  for  the  firft  rape  which  any  of  them  individually 
fliall  commit.  What  happened  once  may  happen  again  ;  they  may 
be  bribed,  as  their  predecelTors  were  in  1738,  to  do  what  they  all 
know  to  be  wrong  ;  or  the  Devil  may  enter  into  them  fifty  different 
ways  ;  and  ftill  I  may  be  as  innocent  of  all  their  mifcondu(fl  as  you 
will  be.  This  I  think  you  muft  acknowledge,  if  you  will  attend 
to  it  for  a  moment. 

But  it  is  for  a  much  more  important  purpofe  than  remonflrating 
with  you  on  that  contingent  and  very  improbable  injuftice  to  my- 
felf,  that  I  take  notice  of  your  infinuation.  I  have  as  perfe(5l  con- 
fidence as  you  exprefs  in  the  decifion  of  the  Managers,  as  what 
*'  will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  the  public 
"  good  ;"  that  is,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  information,  and 
belief.  But  they  are  not  infallible  :  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  firft  place,  they  muft  get  rid  of  that  abominable  con- 
tra(5l  which  has  long  reftrained  them  from  doing  their  duty  ;  and 
no  doubt  that  they  muft  henceforth  and  for  ever  take  care  not  to 
make  any  bargain  with  your  College,  or  with  any  fet  of  men, 
which  may  hinder  them  from  making  occafionally  fuch  changes, 
and  in  general  doing  whatever  they  think  beft  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Hofpital,  as  their  duty  requires  of  them ;  yet  there  may  be 
great  doubts  as  to  the  individuals  who  ought  in  the  firft  place  to 
be  feleded,  and  permanently,  either  for  life  and  good  behaviour, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  appointed  ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Hof- 
pital. 

Though  all  the  Members  of  your  College  cannot  be,  yet  many  of 
them  certainly  may  be^  equally  well  qualified  for  that  duty  :  many 
more  I  am  convinced  are  fo,  than  can  ever  be  wanted  to  do  that 
duty  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  juft  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  I  am  fure  the  Managers  would  be  happy,  as  indeed  it 
is  their  duty,  to  obtain  every  poflible  information  and  afilftance  to 
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dired  their  judgment  and  choice  in  fo  important  a  bufinefs.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  could  give  them  valuable  and  fatisfa<ftory  in- 
formation v/ith  refpe(fl  to  that  important  concern.  What  you  fay 
of  your  refolution  to  wait  the  iffue  of  the  bufmefs,  and  from  it  to 
judge  of  the  defign  of  my  Addrefs,  feems  to  imply,  that  you  have 
already  fome  fixed  tefl  or  ftandard  by  which  you  can  judge,  and 
mean  to  decide,  on  the  propriety  of  the  Managers  condu6l.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  communicate  this  to  them  without  delay  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  do  your  beft  endeavours  to 
prevent,  any  wrong  from  being  done,  and  to  procure  the  utmofl 
good  that  can  be  procured  to  the  fick  poor,  than  to  referve  to  yourfelf 
the  means  and  the  power  of  condemning  afterwards  the  Managers 
for  any  wrong  that  they  may  have  done,  perhaps  purely  for  want 
of  fuch  information  as  you  could  have  given  them  ?  Nay,  if  you 
thought  more  unfavourably  than  you  do  of  the  Managers,  ftill  it 
would  be  right  to  give  them  that  kind  of  information,  as  it  would 
leave  them  lefs  or  no  excufe  for  any  wrong  they  might  do,  and  would 
give  tenfold  force  to  any  juft  animadverlions  which  you  or  your 
brethren  might  make  on  their  condud:.  To  give  your  advice, 
information,  and  afliftance  to.  the  Managers  in  that  refpedt,  even 
publicly  and  in  print,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  your  refolu- 
tion expreffed  in  your  card  to  me.  It  might  naturally  refult  from 
your  "  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful."  But  I  fhould  think  it  ftill 
better  if  you  did  it  more  privately,  and  only  in  writing.  I  cannot 
offer  to  lay  before  them  any  fuch  paper  from  you ;  becaufe  I  have 
already  declared,  that  I  will  take  no  concern  in  the  choice  of  the 
Surgeons,  either  direcftly  or  indiredlly.  But  any  other  of  the 
Managers,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  For  the  fame 
reafon  you  will  underftand,  that  I  can  neither  fecond  nor  oppofe 
your  recommendation  of  particular  Surgeons.  But  you  are  welcome 
to  ftate,  that  you  offered  it  in  confequence  of  my  fuggeftion.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  that  any  fuch  paper  from  you  to  the  Managers  will 
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be  written  on  the  fame  liberal  and  honourable  principles  which  are 
fo  well  expreffed  in  your  card  to  me,  without  any  felfilh  or  party 
views.  And  I  think  I  can  fafely  promife  for  the  Managers,  that 
they  will  faithfully  pay  due  attention  to  any  fuch  communica- 
tion from  you  :  that  is,  they  will  either  do  as  you  propofe,  or  be 
ready,  whenever  there  is  occafion,  to  give  good  reafons  for  not 
doing  fo.  But  you  mufl  not  underftand  that  I  am  authorifed  to 
promife  for  them,  or  that  I  think  they  Ihould  promife,  that  they 
will  be  direcfted  in  their  choice  by  your  opinion,  or  that  of  any 
individual  of  your  College.  That  would  be  very  abfurd  :  and  it 
would  be  ftill  more  abfurd  to  be  directed  by  your  whole  College 
as  a  body,  or  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  majority  of  your  College ; 
for  reafons  too  obvious  to  mention ;  but  which  feem  to  have  been 
well  underftood  and  ftrongly  felt  by  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  friends 
near  feventy  years  ago,  and  which  have  been  too  often  and  too 
ftrongly  illuftrated  by  the  condud  of  certain  Univerfities,  which 
muft  be  namelefs. 

As  you  muft  by  this  time  have  read  my  Memorial  from  end  to 
end,  I  truft  you  are  convinced,  that  you  did  me  no  more  than 
juftice  when,  you  took  it  for  granted,  that  my  Memorial  contained 
nothing  infulting  to  your  profefTion,  or  injurious  to  any  individual 
of  your  College.  But  I  cannot  fay,  with  truth,  that  I  think  myfelf 
much  obliged  to  you  for  fuch  a  compliment.  To  have  fuppofed 
otherwife  of  me,  would  have  been  to  fuppofe  me  ftark  mad ;  for 
nothing  but  perfedl  infanity  could  produce  or  account  for  fuch 
condu<5l  on  my  part,  which  on  any  occafton  would  be  difgraceful 
and  ruinous  to  me,  and  which,  on  this  occafion,  would  have  been 
inconfiftent  with  my  plan,  to  obtain  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
all  men.  of  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  competent  knowledge,  and  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  profelTion,  in  the 
meafure  that  I  propofed.  If  I  had  wronged  any  individi^al  among 
them,,  or  inlulted  the  whole  of  them  by  infulting  their  profefTion, 
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they  would  foon,  even  before  this  time,  have  had  full  revenge  of 
me.  It  is  poffible,  notwith (landing  all  my  anxious  care  to  avoid 
iiich  particular  aiiufions  as  could  be  applied  to  any  individuals, 
that  fome  unlucky  and  cruel  applications  may  be  made  of  my 
general  remarks.  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  never  intended  fuch  a 
i  wrong  to  them,  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  that  I  am  very  forry 

fuch  a  wrong  to  them  fliould  be  dane  by  others  who  have  prefumed 
to  make  applications  which  I  never  meant.  But  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate and  cruel,  and  make  bad  worfe,  to  enquire  into  particulars. 

As  to  any  infults  to  your  profeffion,  nothing  could  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  my  real  fentiments,  uniformly  expreffed,  and,  I  lliould 
think,  abundantly  tellified  by  my  condudl  all  my  life  to  all  your 
profeffional  brethren.  You  know  how  our  acquaintance  began,  and 
how  it  has  continued.  If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  enquire,, 
you  will  find  that  I  have  lived  precifely  on  the  fame  footing  with 
all  others  of  your  profellion  ;  or  perhaps  you  know  already,  that  I 
never  chofe  to  have  any  intercourfe  or  conne(5lion  with  any  of  them, 
but  what  fairly  refulted  from  the  pradlice  of  my  own  ;  of  courfe, 
I  have  met  times  innumerable  with  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl 
employment,  and  very  feldom,  or  never,  with  others  of  them;  and 
have  had  much  lefs  intimacy  with  feveral  of  them  than  probably  I 
fliovild  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  Surgeons,  or  I  not  a  Phyfician. 
You  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  that  condudl,  or  tha.t 
you  could  even  have  wifhed  me  to  have  adled  otherwife.  You  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  that  the  oppofite  condudl  towards  your  breth- 
ren would  have  been  illiberal  at  kaft,  if  not  knavifli,  in  one  of  my 
profeffion.  You  cannot,  therefore,  regard  that  kind  of  referve  on 
my  part  as  implying  any  contempt  for  your  profeffion,  or  any  dif- 
refped:  for  thofe  who  pracflife  it ;  but  quite  the  contrary,  a  proper 
refpe(5l  and  delicacy  to  them,  and  confidence  in  their  upright  con- 
du(5l.  No  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  know  better  the  real  importance 
of  Surgery,  and  the  refpec^t  due  to  men  of  merit  in  that  profeffion, 
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tiian  a  Phyfician,  not  bred  a  Surgeon,  and  who  never  attempts  to 
pradife  Surgery.  You  furely  know  what  I  do,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  in  a  year,  to  patients  who,  not  underftanding  the  diftindions 
of  our  profeffions,  apply  to  me  when  they  labour  under  complaints 
in  which  I  can  do  them  little  or  no  fervice,  and  which  properly 
belong  to  your  province  ;  I  can  do  nothing  but  refer  them  to  the 
gentlemen  of  your  profeffion  for  relief.  Or  what  do  you  think  I 
Ihould  do  if  myfelf  and  fome  of  my  beft  friends  had  got  fevere 
wounds,  or  broken  or  diflocated  limbs  ?  Do  you  think  I  fliould 
truft  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  my  own,  to  the  care  of  a  Phyfician,  or 
of  a  Surgeon  ?  What  I  have  uniformly  thought,  and  faid,  and  done, 
with  relpedl  to  your  profefilon,  I  have  exprefled  Jlrongly  and  re- 
peatedly in  my  Memorial.  If  you  know  of  any  thing  ftronger  in 
favour  of  your  profefilon,  and  of  thofe  who  pra6life  it,  efpecially 
of  thofe  with  whom  I  am  beft  acquainted,  though,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  contrary,  I  prefume  the  fame  of  all  the  reft,  I  beg 
you  will  inform  me,  and  I  fhall  be  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of  your 
information -  the  firft  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time  I  prefume,  without  any  paradox,  that  I  have 
exprefled  myfelf  as  I  really  think  of  your  profefilon,  and  of  thofe 
who  pradlife  it  in  this  city,  with  much  more  efteem  and  refpect 
than  you  have  generally  done,  or  perhaps"  would  do  at  prefent.  And 
I  doubt  much  whether  many  of  your  profefiional  brethren,  if  any 
of  them,  think  and  fpeak  as  favourably  of  Phyfic  and  Phyficians,  as 
I  have  done  of  Surgery  and  Surgeons.  You  muft  have  feen,  that  in  my 
Memorial  I  have  made  no  diftindtion  but  what  refults  from  their  very 
diff'erent  condu(5l  in  fimilar  circumftances,  between  them  and  Phyfi- 
cians. The  condudl  of  the  Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary  was  liberal 
and  honourable ;  and  muft  have  been  thought  fo,  if  it  had  been 
done  by  a  Corporation  of  Chimney  Sweepers.*  The  condu(5l  of  the 
Surgeons  was  juft  the  reverfe  ;  and  muft  be  thought  fo  if  it  were 
done  by  a  College  of  Princes,    I  truft  there  aeither  is,  nor  ever  was, 
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(not  even  excepting  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  worthy  aflbclates), 
nor  ever  will  be,  in  your  College,  fo  great  a  Dunce  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  refpedl  due  to  your  profeflion,  and  to  the  many  men  of 
merit  who  pradlife  it,  can  be  extended,  or  ought  to  be  extended,  to 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong,  liberal  or  fordid,  done  by  a  Corpora- 
tion of  Surgeons,  or  by  any  individuals  of  that  ProfefTion.  Does 
your  refpedt  for  your  own  profeflion  extend  to  all  the  operations  of 
Dawplucker  ?  What  would  you  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  the  true  account  of  all  Medical  warfare  as  it  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  and  muft  be,  I  had  given  ten  or  a  dozen 
quotations  from  the  firft  Dawplucker  ?  And  what  would  Benjamin 
Bell  and  his  friends  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if  I  had  given  as 
many  choice  quotations  from  the  fecond  Dawplucker,  in  proof  of 
that  inveterate  rancour,  which  it  was  elTential  to  my  argument,  and 
to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  my  duty,  to  Ihew,  prevailed  among  your 
profeflional  brethren  ?  I  fhould  in  that  cafe  have  faid  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  the  whole  truth, 

I  thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  rational,  and  much  more 
delicate  and  refpe(5lful  to  your  College,  to  £hew,  that  fuch  difputes 
were  not  accidental  and  tranlient,  depending  on  the  particular 
character,  talents,  and  condudl  of  a  few  individuals,  but  in  a  man- 
ner elfential  to  the  Medical  ProfefTion,  and  at  leaft  univerfally  found 
among  us.  My  examples  and  illuftrations  were-  taken  chiefly  from 
my  own  profeflion.  You  know  well  why  I  took  them  from  difl:ant 
ages  and  nations  rather  than  from  our  own  ;  and  what  confidera- 
tions  have  always  reftrained  me,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  my  Aca- 
demical duty,  from  difledling  and  anatomiiing,  as  they  deferve, 
many  of  our  modern  and  home-bred  medical  writers.  If  any  of 
your  brethren,  or  you  in  particular,  whom  I  believe  to  be  very 
well  quahiied  for  the  taflc,  will  take  the  trouble  to  treat  them  and 
their  fyflems,  and  their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  their  cafes, 
their  contradidions,  their  lies,  tlieir  difputes,  controverfles,  and 
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quarrels,  as  you  .think  they  de{erve,  I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  my  ftudents  much  more.  I  took  my  ilkiftrations  of  Chi- 
rurgical  warfare  chiefly  from  London ;  which,  I  think,  was  deU- 
cate  to  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ;  I  am  fure  it  was  meant  to  be 
fo.  I  gave  no  particular  inflances  of  fuch  warfare  among  them,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  fuch  inflances  would  be  cruel,  and  might  even  be 
injurious  to  fome  individuals ;  and  I  referred,  for  that  general  in- 
formation which  was  indifpenfably  necelTary  in  my  argument,  to 
books  already  in  print,  and  much  better  known  to  many  other 
people  than  to  me.  I  treated  fuch  warfare  with  ridicule,  rather 
than  with  that  ferious  and  juft  reprehenfion  which  it  deferved  j 
becaufe  it  was  impoffible  that  fuch  ridicule  could  be  really  hurtful 
or  injurious  to  any  individuals,  and  I  thought  it  moft  likely  to 
accomplifh  the  general  good  which  I  had  in  view.  I  know  there 
are  many 

"  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
"  But  touch* d  and fhamd  by  ridicule  alone^'' 

My  real  ferious  objed  was  to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expencej, 
and  your  College  the  difgrace  of  a  lawfuit.  Whatever  fome  idle 
bufy  people,  as  you  very  properly  call  them,  may  do,  I  am  fure 
you  will  not  difpute  with  me,  that  Phyfic  and  Surgery  are  only 
different  branches  of  the  fame  profefFion ;  that  the  fame  innate  and 
inveterate  evils  pervade  and  corrupt  them  both ;  that  the  fcience 
and  the  art  of  both  are  very  imperfed ;  that  they  are  not  only  in- 
terefting  fciences  and  ufeful  arts,  but  trades  and  crafts,  by  which 
thofe  who  pradife  them  muft  Hve  ;  that  confequently  thefe  are 
neceffarily  rivals,  and  often  bitter  enemies  to  one  another  ;  that 
people  in  general  exped  much  more  from  Phyfic  and  from  Surgery, 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  do  for  them  ;  and  yet  that  it 
would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  people  to  undeceive  them  on  this  pointy 
if  it  were  polTible  to  do  fo,  which  may  weU  be  doubted  j  that  both 
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of  tliem  mufl  be  pradlifed  with  a  certain  kind  of  fecrecy ;  that 
neither  the  pubhc,  nor  the  patients  themfelves,  can  in  general 
judge  fully  and  fairly  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  Phyli- 
cians  and  Surgeons  by  their  performances,  as  they  may  do  of 
Painters  and  Fidlers,  Tailors  and  Shoemakers  ;  that  thofe  who  alone 
can  fairly  judge  of  the  merits  of  medical  men,  have  an  evident  in- 
tereft,  and  a  ftrong  temptation  to  conceal  and  decry  them,  efpecial- 
ly  when  they  are  very  great ;  and  that  many  of  the  belt  judges 
have  not  been  able  to  refill  that  temptation ;  that  many  medical 
men  (Phylicians  and  Surgeons  alike)  have  endeavoured  to  acquire 
diflindlion  by  framing  and  publifhing  fyflems,  others  by  making, 
(or  pretending  to  make),  and  publifhing  obfervations,  and  hiftories 
of  cafes  ;  the  former  ftriving  to  difplay  their  talents,  their  fcience, 
and  their  learning,  the  latter  to  fhew  their  accuracy  and  attention, 
their  Ikill  and  their  fuccefs  ;  that  their  fyftems  are  in  general  erro- 
neous, often  vilionary  and  pernicious,  their  reafonings  contemp- 
tible, their  obfervations  contradi(51:ory,  their  cafes  deceitful ;  that 
they  overturn  one  another's  fyftems,  refute  one  another's  reafon- 
ings, controvert  one  another's  fadls,  and  ridicule  one  another's 
cafes,  without  mercy  ;  that  even  where  there  is  no  intended  deceit 
or  falfehood,  there  is  always  imperfe(5lion,  and  often  error  in 
ftating  a  cafe  ;  that  every  cafe  may  be  ftated,  as  every  ftory  may 
be  told,  tv/o  or  three  ways,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  the  right 
way  ;  that  publications  of  cafes  are  often  particularly  difgraceful, 
and  much  worfe  than  any  errors  in  opinions  or  reafonings,  as 
many  of  them  have  been  known,  and  many  more  have  been 
ftrongly  fufpedled  to  be  wilfully  falfe  ;  that  cafes  and  obfervations 
when  inconliftent  cannot  be  all  true,  but  that  they  may  be  all 
falfe  ;  that  the  difputes  among  medical  men  about  their  fyftems, 
their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  and  their  cafes,  have  been 
numberlefs,  endlefs,  ufelefs,  violent,  implacable,  and  difgraceful. 
You  will  not  difpute  with  me  that  moft  of  thefe  tilings  are  fad 
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evils,  and  that  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  they  or  any  of 
them  could  be  removed,  or  even  lelTened. 

I  knovi^  of  nothing  fo  likely  to  have  that  falutary  effedl,  as  fairly 
ftating  them,  fhewing  fome  of  their  bad  confequences,  efpecially 
the  contempt  and  reproach  which  they  bring  on  our  profelTion, 
and  treating  them  with  ridicule  rather  than  with  grave  cenfure. 
I  fhall  be  glad" to  have  it  faid  of  me,  "  Cajl'igat  ridendo  mores^  If 
you  know  of  any  better  means  to  accomplifh  the  fame  defirable 
end,  I  heartily  wifli  you  would  employ  them.  Si  quid  novijli 
re  Stilts  ijiis^  Candidas  imperii :  fi  non^  his  ntere  meciim. 

In  the  mean  time,  you,  and  your  more  diftruftful  Brethren,  may 
fee  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  Memorial,  that  I  no  more  meant 
to  infult  your  profefTion,  than  to  infult  my  own  ;  or  to  infult  my 
pwn  Students,  and  their  Societies  ;  or  to  infult  the  Government  of 
my  country,  and  Religion  itfelf ;  becaufe  I  have  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  difputes  of  Phylicians,  the  common  errors  of  medical  Stu- 
dents, the  common  abufes  of  their  Societies,  the  foolifh  debates 
and  difgraceful  party  fpirit  which  too  often  prevail  in  popular 
Alfemblies,  and  the  ftill  more  hateful  difputes  and  rancorous 
warfare  of  angry  controverfial  Divines. 

To  you,  even  before  you  read  my  Paper,  ftill  more  after  reading 
it,  all  this  long  difcuffion  would  be  ufelefs.  But  it  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  many  men  of  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  candour,  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  my  Memorial,  and  who  rafhly 
judge  of  it  from  one  or  two  palfages,  without  knowing  the  leaft  of 
its  general  tenor  and  purpofe.  As  to  thofe  idle  bufy  people, 
whofe  veracity,  as  well  as  underftanding,  you  feem  to  hold  in  juft 
contempt,  it  is  impoffible  to  fet  them  right  j  and  I  truft  you  are 
too  wife  a  man  to  attempt  it.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment or  realbn. 

Whatever  fuch  men  may  think  of  me,  you,  I  am  fur e,  cannot 
think  me  fuch  an  afsj  as  ever  to  have  expe(5led  to  do  the  great 
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public  good  which  I  intended,  without  incurring  the  fouleft  {uf- 
picions  and  reproaches  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  the  mali- 
cious. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  believe  in  Virtue, 
or  underftand  it,  or  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  worft  of  vice, 
and  incapable  of  reform.  "  Malheur  a  ceux  qui  cejfent  a  cro'ire  a  la 
"  Vertur 

The  fufpicions  and  reproaches  of  fuch  men  are  not  indifi^rent  to 
me  ;  they  are  acceptable,  and  part  of  my  reward  for  doing  what 
is  right.  They  tend  to  give  me  fome  diftin(5tion,  in  common  with 
the  greatefl,  the  wifeft,  and  the  beft  men  in  the  nation  ;  and 
they  will  never  difcompofe  my  philofbphy. 

It  is  long  fince  I  knew  the  fable  of  the  MaftifF  and  his  Whelp, 
who  were  going  through  a  village  together.  All  the  little  dogs 
came  out  and  barked  at  them.  "  Father,"  faid  the  Whelp,  "  why 
"  don't  yau  worry  thefe  nafly  curs  that  bark  at  you?"  '"  Child," 
faid  the  old  dog,  "  if  there  vfere  no  curs,  I  fhould  be  no  MaftifF." 

I  truft  the  length  of  this  Epijlolaccio  will  be  an  escufe  for  the 
delay  in  fending  it, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 


Such  were  the  arguments  and  explanations  by  which  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents  of  the  injuf- 
tice  which  they  did  to  me,  and  the  ftill  greater  wrong  which  they 
were  likely  to  do  to  themfelves,  by  perhfting  in  miftaking,  or  mif- 
reprefenting,  the  tenor  and  purpofe  of  my  Memorial.  By  fuch 
means  I  hoped  to  have  prevented  any  fuch  anfwers  and  publications, 
as  that  one  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  world. 
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At  Fhcehi  Jiondum  pattens  immanis  in  antro 
•   Bacchatiir  vates,  magtiicm  JipeBore  poffit 
ExcuJJiJe  Beiim :  tanto  magis  ilk  fatigat 
Os  rahidum^  /era  cor  da  damans,  Jingitque  premendo, 
OJl'ia  jamque  domus  patuere  ingent'ia  centum 
Spontc  fua^  vatifqne  ferunt  rejponfa  per  auras. 

Happy  indeed  it  was  for  all  concerned  that  I  did  not  fucceed  in 
that  well  meant  but  ill  judged  attempt.  There  can  be  no  doubt,- 
that  the  head  of  Jupiter,  or  the  belly  of  Garagantua,  muft  have 
burft,  if  they  had  been  pregnant  with,  -fo  many  vaft  conceptions, 
and  had-  not  been  allowed  to  give  them  vent.  Then  would  the 
world  have  been  deprived  for  ever,  not  only  of  Mr  John  Bell's  in- 
eftimable  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  but  of  numberlefs  other  works, 
pi"obably  not  lefs  admirable,  which  may  reafonably  be  expe(5led 
from  his  inexhauftible  matrix. 

That  I  may  riot  incur  the  reproach  of  fuppreiling  any  part  of  a 
correlpondence  fo  honourable  to  him,  or  of  telling  only  part  of  the 
truth,  I  fubjoin  three  other  pieces  of  our  correfpondence,  which, 
with  the  preceding  five,  make  the  whole  of  it.  But  for  the  right 
underftanding  of  thefe  I  muft  premife,  that  the  -firft  time  I  met  Mr 
John  Bell'  after  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was  publifliedj  I  ad- 
drelTed  liini  with  the  fame  franknefs  and  good  humour  as  on  all 
former  occaiions,  thanked  him  for  the  copy  of  it  which  he  had  fent 
nie,  and  for  the  work  altogether,  which  I  aflured  him,  with  per- 
fefl:  truth,  had  afforded  me  much  enter t.iinment  and  gratification, 
iind  told  him  that  he  was  heartily  v\^elcome  to  ufb  all  manner  of 
freedom  v/ith  every  thing  that  I  Avrote.  Thefe  declarations  he  re- 
ceived very  graciouily,  and  replied  to  them  in  the  moft  polite  terms. 
At  parting  I  reminded  him  of  the  copy  of  the  Sjrgeons  Memorial 
(^737)5  ^^'hich  he  had  applied  to  Mr  Jardine  to  borrow  from,  me 
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for  his  ufe,  when  he  was  writing  his  anfwer  to  me ;  and  which, 
as  it  had  been  in  his  hands  for  fome  weeks,  I  prefumed  he  had 
done  with,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  me.  This  he  mofl  poHtely 
promifed  to  do. — That  fame  evening  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  him  the  following  letter. 


N°VI. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  generous  manner  of  receiving  me  in  the  ftreets,  and 
the  terms  in  which  you  addreffed  me,  convince  me  of  your  liberal 
difpofitions,  and  remind  me  flrongly  of  the  many  kind  things  jou 
were  pleafed  to  fay  of  me  at  a  time  of  life  when  fuch  attentions 
were  to  me  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  could  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  any  man. 

Your  continued  liberality  encourages  me  to  anfwer  that  card 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  fome  months  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  may  now  remind  you  of  your  former  li- 
beral invitation,  "  that  though  we  were  neceffarily  opponents, 
"  there  was  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  be  enemies."  I  hope  to  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  expreihon. — I  remember  indeed  nothing 
but  kindnefs  on  your  part  towards  me,  and  fliall  always  take  a 
pleafure  in  fliowing  Dr  Gregory  every  mark  of  refpedl. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  in  fincerity  and  friendfhip. 

Your  mofl  obedient, 

John  Bell« 

Georges  Street,  N°  9. 
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d  N°  VII. 

St  Andrew's  Square^  Sunday  Evenings  Dec.  7.  1800. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  forry,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  fomewhat  furprifed,  that 
you  fhould  have  fuppofed  me  capable  of  fuch  fooHfti  and  illiberal 
condudl,  as  to  take  amifs  your  Pamphlet  in  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial. I  have  on  the  contrary  been  much  entertained  and  gratified 
with  it.  And  if  you  chofe  to  fpeak  out  all  that  you  think,  I  pre- 
fume  you  would  fay  you  thought  yourfelf  much  obliged  to  me  for 
giving  you  fo  fine  an  opportunity  to  difplay  your  talents.  Per- 
haps I  may  yet  give  you  another  :  but  this  I  cannot  abfolutely 
promife  ;  for  it  mull  depend  on  my  finding  leifure  for  it ;  as  to  in- 
clinationj  I  have  enough.  Any  thing  that  I  fhall  write  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  you  fhall  be  heartily  welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom 
with  :  to  dilfecl  and  anatomife  it  in  your  befl  manner.  Hanc  veni- 
am  pethmifque  damufqiie  vicijjim.  There  are  many  points  on  which 
we  differ  fo  much,  that  to  argue  about  them  w^ith  one  another 
would  be  ufelefs  and  endlefs  :  for  example,  the  Clinical  Lediures.. 
I  fhould  wifh,  if  I  can  find  time,  to  ftate  ferioujly  my  thoughts  of 
them.  Many  other  things  in  your  pamphlet  I  fliould  treat  only 
with  good-humoured  raillery. 

If  you  do  not  know  it  already,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  inform 
you,  that  by  your  laft  publication  you  have  completely  won  the 
heart  of  your  old  enemy  Judas  Johnfon,  Efq;  who  is  quite  charm- 
ed with  it,  and  declares  he  had  no  notion  that  you  were  a  man  of 
fuch  talents. 

I  am  your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 

P.  S.  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  me  by  the 
bearer  the  Surgeons  Memorial. 
"To  Mr  John  Bell 
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N°  VIII. 

Mr  Bell  returns  the  Memorial  to  Dr  Gregory  with  his  refpedlful 
compliments  ;  wifhes  him  all  pofTible  fuccefs  in  his  new  enterprife, 
which  he  trufls  will  be  as  profitable  for  the  Clinical  School,  as  his 
firil  was  for  the  School  of  Surgery — and  as  acceptable  to  his  old 
friend  Judas  Johnfton  as  any  thing  Mr  Bell  can  write. 

Georges  Street^  N°  9. 


Since  the  laft  of  the  preceding  letters,  was  written,"  and  even 
fince  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  pages  was  printed  off,  ;an 
event  has  occurred  which  will  afford  the  public  fome  amufement, 
and  will  fave  me  much  trouble.  .  j  , 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (that  is  to  fay  the  majority  of 
that  Society)  has  brought  the  general  queftion  in  difpute  between 
them  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  mean  the  validity 
of  the  bargain,  or  fuppofed  contra6l,  betv/een  their  predeceffors  and 
ours  in  1738,  before  a  Court  of  Juitice. 

This,  of  courfe,  precludes  all  further  reafonings  or  illuftrations 
from  me  on  that  point ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  they  muft  now  be 
quite  unnecefFary,  as  every  thing  that  I  could  urge,  and  much 
more,  will  be  dated  much  better,  and  to  much  better  purpofe,  in 
the  proper  place,  by  our  counfel  learned  in  the  lav/  ;  and,  in  the 
ilcond  place,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  proper  for  me  to  meddle  with 
a  queftion  which  is  now  under  confideration  in  a  Court  of  Jufiice. 
Neither  the  torrent  of  abufe  poured  o\it  on  me  by  John  Bell  in 
his  Pamphlet,  nor  the  conduct  of  his  Brethren  who  firft  employed 
him  to  write  that  Pamphlet,  and  then,  by  their  vote  of  thanks  to 
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Iiim,  fandlioned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  can  make  it  rlgkt 
for  me  to  offer  any  opinion  or  argument  on  the  queftion,  which  the 
Court  muft  decide.  I  therefore,  with  much  pleafure,  change  the 
plan  of  this  Memorial ;  and,  in  the  following  pages,  fliall  confine 
my  remarks  to  certain  particulars  contained  in  Mr  John  Bell's 
pamphlet,  which,  as  interefting  to  me  perfonally,  or  to  the  Mana- 
gers as  a  body  corporate,  or  to  the  public  at  large,  feem  to  require 
fome  animadveriion,  but  are  totally  unconnected  with  the  legal 
queftion  now  at  ifTue.. 


Even  in  the  letters  prefixed  by  Mr  John  Bell  to  his  anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  there  are  fome  things  which  muft  not  be  allowed  to  pafs 
unnoticed. 

In  the  firft  of  them  we  are  informed^  that  "  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  was  re- 
"  folved,  that  Mr  John  Bell  be  requefted  to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to 
"  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Managers  of  the 
"  Royal  Infirmary  at  their  firft  meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing 
**  away  thofe  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  character  and  conducSt 
"  of  the  younger  Surgeons  contained  in  the  faid  Memorial." 

This  refolution  is  exprefled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  every 
reader  believe  that  all  the  junior  Surgeons  agreed  in  that  refolution 
and  requeft,  and  in  thinking  that  I  in  my  Memorial  had  grofsly 
mifreprefented  their  charadler  and  condu6t. 

But  the  fadl  is,  all  the  junior  Surgeons  did  not  concur  in  that  re- 
folution ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  were  all  at  that  meeting,  or  even 
knew  of  fuch  a  meeting  being  called  :  and  moft  certainly  they  did 
not  all  agree  in  thinking  that  I  had  mifreprefented  their  charadler 
and  condudt  j  for  fcveral  of  tiiem  keenly  adopted  the  fame  fenti-r 
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ments  and  principles  which  I  had  exprefTed,  and  avowed  them  in 
the  ftrongeft  poffible  terms.  Such  has  been  the  condudl  of  MefT. 
Andrew  Inghs,  WiUiam  Brown,  John  Thomfon,  George  Bell, 
William  Newbigging,  and  John  Allan.  It  is  but  juflice  to  thefe 
Gentlemen  to  mention  their  names,  as  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  them  to  have  it  believed  by  the  public  that  they  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  their  brethren,  the  junior  Surgeons,  in  fo  unjuft 
and  abfurd  an  opinion  of  my  Memorial,  and  in  the  refolution  to 
requeft  Mr  John  Bell  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it. 

The  perufal  of  my  Memorial  muft  convince  every  intelligent  and 
candid  perfon,  that  nothing  vmjuft,  or  even  unfavourable,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  junior  Surgeons,  is  faid  or  intended  by  me  ;  and  the 
condu<?i;  of  thefe  fix  gentlemen  of  that  clafs,  affords  complete  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  accidental  circumftance  of  being  a  junior  Surgeon, 
nor  yet  any  mifreprefentation  of  the  charadler  and  condu6l  of  the 
junior  Surgeons  as  a  clafs  or  body  of  men,  which  fome  of  them  have 
fo  boldly  imputed  to  me,  that  makes  any  one  of  them  think  unfa- 
vourably of  my  Memorial,  or  differ  in  opinion  from  me  as  to  the 
evils  refulting  from  their  promifcuous  attendance  in  the  Infirmary 
by  rotation. 

For  any  individual  to  mifreprefent  grofsly  the  charadler  and 
condu(ft  of  the  junior  members  of  any  Society  or  Corporation,  ap- 
pears to  me  fo  abfurd  a  folly,  as  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
fuppofition  of  downright  infanity  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  evidently 
for  the  honour,  the  intereft,  and  the  comfort  of  fuch  an  individual 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  every  member  of  that  Society. 

There  are  fome  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  both 
junior  and  fenior,  whom  I  do  not  know  by  fight,  and  others  whom 
I  do  not  know  even  by  charadler,  and  of  whom  I  neither  know  nor 
ever  heard  any  evil.  It  is  evidently  impofilble  that  I  fliould  have 
any  wifli  to  injure  fuch  men,  either  collectively  or  individually,  by 
mifreprefenting  their  charader  and  condu(5t.    And,  in  fa<5l,  fo  far 
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am  I  from  thinking  unfavourably  of  the  character  and  condudl  of 
the  Junior  Surgeons,  or  from  having  in  my  Memorial  faid  any- 
thing injurious  of  them,  in  comparifon  of  the  Senior  Members  of 
their  College,  that  I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  exprefs  and  to  efta- 
blifli  an  almoft  oppofite  fentiment. 

If  it  will  afford  them  any  fatisfa(51:ion  or  comfort,  I  fhall  afTure 
them,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  fome  of  the  Junior  Surgeons 
are  very  greatly  fuperior  in  talents  and  knowledge  to  fome  of  the 
Senior  Surgeons.  But  that  all  the  Juniors  fhould  be  fuperior  to 
all  the  Seniors  ;  or  that  all  the  Juniors  fliould  be  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  one  another  in  talents  and  profelTional  knowledge ;  or 
that  the  worft  of  the  Juniors  fhould  be  better  than  the  befl  of  their 
Seniors,  or  at  leaft  as  good  as  them  ;  or  that  it  fhould  be  a  matter 
of  perfe(5l  indifference  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  what  Sur- 
geon, or  how  many  Surgeons  in  rotation,  ihall  have  the  care  of 
them ; — all  thefe  are  fuch  things  as  I  never  can  believe,  or  expedl 
any  credit  from  men  of  fenfe  if  I  fhould  profefs  to  believe. 

As  little  can  I  believe  that  Surgeons  do  not  improve  by  much  ex- 
perience ;  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  profeflion,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  they  fhould  improve  by  experience ;  which  is  the  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents.  I  be- 
lieve the  merit  of  the  difcovery  is  entirely  their  own ;  and  I  fcarce 
think  any  perfon  will  choofe  to  difpute  it  with  them. 

From  the  boldnefs  with  which  Mr  John  Bell  afferts  it,  in  his 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  from  his  total  filence  with  refpedl  to 
the  very  oppofite  opinion,  which  was  ftrongly  afTerted  by  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  affociates  as  felf-evident  and  undeniable,  and 
feemingly  admitted  as  fuch  by  the  Managers  and  by  the  public 
mor&  than  fixty  years  ago,  and  indeed  ever  fince,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  bargain  in  1738  was  concluded,  it  is  plain  that  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  adherents  have  completely  Jbifted  their  ground. 
They  now  contend  for  the  validity  and  continuance  of  that  bar- 
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gain,  7iot  as  being  for  the  good  of  the  Surgeons,  and  in  a  manner 
neceffary  for  their  improvement,  though  at  the  rifk  and  expence 
of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  but  as  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  good 
of  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  the  hour  in  which  they  finifli  their 
apprenticefliips,  and  become  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, have  attained  the  higheft  profefTional  fkill,  and  manual  dex- 
terity as  operators  ;  fo  that  the  only  principles  on  which  they  now 
contend  for  that  bargain,  and  for  their  own  promifcuous  attendance 
by  rotation,  are,  that  thefe  things  are  honourable  and  gratifying 
to  the  Surgeons,  and,  though  not  pofitively  good,  at  leaft  not  bad, 
but  quite  indifferent  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital. 

I  give  Mr  John  Bell  great  credit  for  this  new  and  mafterly  piece 
of  generallliip ;  fhifting  his  ground  completely,  when  he  found  his 
former  pofition  not  quite  fb  tenable  as  it  had  at  firft  been  thought ; 
and  greater  credit  ftill  for  the  fuperior  genius  he  has  fhewn,  in  now 
chooling  a  pofition  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  talents,  or  plain 
common  fenfe,  muft  appear  abfolutely  untenable.  One  point  he 
undoubtedly  fecures  by  it ;  his  brethren  can  lofe  nothing,  even  if 
their  caufe  fhall  be  decided  againft  them.  As  it  is  not  now  for  the 
fake  of  any  improvement  to  themfelves  that  they  are  fo  eager  to 
give  their  laborious  fervices  ;  if  they  fliall  be  prevented  from  doing 
this,  they  will  be  faved  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  ;  they  will  be 
prefer ved  from  all  thofe  rifics  to  themfelves,  in  point  of  fame  and 
fortune,  which  might  accidentally  have  refulted  from  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  various  pieces  of  chirurgical  pradlice,  or  from  a  fatal 
event  of  a  capital  operation,  however  dexteroufly  performed  ;  while 
ftill  their  honour  will  remain  entire ;  and  their  good  intentions  no 
man  can  take  from  them. 

If  the  corporation  of  Bakers  had  been  accuftomed  to  furnifli  the 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  with  bread,  the  corporation  of  Butchers 
to  furnifti  them  with  meat,  the  Tailors  with  clothes,  the  Shoemakers 
with  ftioes,  the  Barbers  with  fliaving ;  and  if  all  thefe  feveral  corpo- 
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rations  had  been  accuftomed  to  furnifli  their  refpedive  commoditiej 
and  good  offices  gratis^  as  the  Surgeons  have  done  their  fervices  ;  and 
if  the  Managers,  perhaps  from  fome  notion  of  getting  better  bread, 
and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  flioes,  and  (having,  from  a  few  individuals 
of  each  corporation,  chofe  to  employ  but  a  few  inftead  of  all  the 
members  of  them,  the  others,  though  Hill  willing  to  give  their  aid 
as  before,  could  not  complain  of  any  lofs  that  they  fuftaincd,  or 
any  wrong  done  to  them  ;  and  as  long  as  their  Chriftian  charity 
and  brotherly  love  continued  in  vigour,  they  could  never  fail  to 
find  plenty  of  objedls  on  whom  they  might  beftow  their  good 
offices. 

But  whatever  merit  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  in  contriving  fo 
new  an  argument  and  ftate  of  the  cafe,  which  I  dare  fay  will  afto- 
nilh  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  puzzle  the  ableft  lawyers  that  are  oppofed 
to  him,  I  mufl  think  he  and  his  friends  have  carried  the  joke  ra- 
ther too  far,  when  they  reproach  me  with  mifreprefenting  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  ;  for  they  muft  have 
perceived  that  I  took  the  fa(5l  as  ftated  by  thofe  very  Surgeons  who 
made  the  bargain  with  the  Managers ;  but  I  confidered  that  fa6l 
relatively  to  the  poor  patients,  while  MelT.  Kennedy  and  Co.  con- 
fidered  it  only  in  relation  to  the  Junior  Surgeons,  and  the  im- 
provement which  at  that  time  they  avowedly  flood  much  in  need 
of,  and  hoped  to  acquire  by  pradlifing  in  the  Hofpital.  To  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  fuch  Surgeons,  who  needed  fuch  improve- 
ment, and  praClifed  in  hopes  of  acquiring  it,  was  furely  a  cruel 
wrong  to  the  patients. 

I  ffiould  have  thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  rational  in 
Mr  John  Bell,  to  have  given  me  due  praife  for  expofing  the  turpi- 
tude and  atrocity  of  Deacon  Kennedy's  argument ;  to  have  decla- 
red, that  he  agreed  with  me  in  reprobating  the  bargain  made  on  that 
deteftable  principle ;  and  after  difclaiming  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
to  have  proceeded  to  ftate  and  illuftrate  fully  his  own  new  prin- 
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cipk  and  noble  difcovery,  that  Surgeons  have  no  need  of  experience, 
and  can  be  no  better  for  it.  f 

As  the  moft  conclufive  fa<5t  and  argument  that  I  can  mention, 
in  proof  that  I  neither  mifreprefented  nor  wifhed  to  mifreprefent 
the  chanidler  and  conduct  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  I  {hall  ftate  one  curious  particular  with  refpe(5t  to  the 
behaviour  of  two  of  them  on  this  occafion.  I  do  it  with  peculiar 
pleafure,  becaufe  I  think  their  behaviour  has  done  them  very  great 
honour.  It  would  be  improper  here  to  mention  their  names ;  thofe 
•whom  it  moft  concerns,  and  probably  fome  others,  will  underftand 
perfectly  to  whom  and  to  what  1  allude. 

From  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  them  and  they  of  me, 
I  am  fure  that  no  Members  of  their  College  can  be  lefs  inclined  than 
thefe  two  are  to  do  any  thing  kind  or  obliging  to  me.  None  can  think 
more  unfavourably  of  me,  both  in  point  of  underftanding  and  can- 
dour, than  they  have  publicly  and  in  print  declared  that  they  did ; 
the  one  I  mean  as  the  author  of  a  certain  anonymous  pamphlet,  the 
other  as  his  intimate  confidential  friend,  who  knew  and  approved 
of  the  compofition  and  publication  of  it. 

In  that  pamphlet  I  was  reproached,  in  very  bitter  and  farcaftic 
terms,  with  grofs  ignorance,  bad  reafoning,  and  fhameful  difinge- 
nuity,  no  left,  indeed,  than  fuppreffing  part,  and  confequently 
mifreprefenting  the  whole,  of  the  do(5lrine  of  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  whofe  opinions  I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  controvert. 

It  would  be  impertinent  here  to  mention  the  fubjedl  of  our  con- 
troverfy  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  fay,  that  it  did  not  in  the  leaft  relate 
either  to  Phyfic  or  Surgery. 

As  I  am  never  in  the  leaft  difpofed  to  be  angry  in  fuch  contro- 
verfies,  and  generally  am  much  gratified  and  amufed,  when  I  find 
myfelf  unjujily  charged  with  doing  wrong,  which  I  knew  was  the 
cafe  at  that  time,  I  made  a  fair  and  calm  attempt,  which  probably 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  little  expeded,  to  convince  him  of  the 
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grofs  injuftice  that  he  had  done  me,  and  of  Ibme  of  the  many 
errors  of  his  own  reafonings.  Both  thefe  points  I  hiew  I  could 
eftabhfh  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  rational  difpute  about 
them. 

I  was  tempted  to  make  the  trial,  becaufe  I  obferved,  on  reading 
the  pamphlet,  fome  evident  proofs  of  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in 
the  author  of  it,  and  a  good  fpecimen  of  knowledge  of  at  leaft  one 
branch  of  fcience,  Chemiftry.  His  defed:s  and  his  faults,  of  which 
his  pamphlet  amply  teftified,  feemed  to  me  fuch  as  might  eafily  be 
fupplied  and  corrected .  The  petulance  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  ftrange 
injuftice  he  had  done  me,  I  imputed  to  great  youth  and  total  inex- 
perience, which  faults  are  more  generally  mended  than  any  others 
that  I  know  of.  The  errors  in  his  reafonings,  which  were  fuch  as 
to  ftiew  total  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of  demonftrative  rea- 
foning,  (logical  or  mathematical),  I  was  fure  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  defedl  in  his  education ;  for  I  have  had  occafion  to 
fee  many  examples  of  the  fame  kind.  Much  as  I  diftruft  what  is 
commonly  called  metaphyficks,  I  was  confident  that  as  foon  as  I 
fliould  point  out  to  him  the  well  eftabliftied  principles  of  reafoning, 
which  he  had  unknowingly  violated,  he  would  find  it  impojfible  to 
difpute  them.  As  to  his  acknowledging  his  error,  that,  of  courfe,, 
was  to  be  juft  as  he  pleafed  ;  it  was  entirely  his  bufmefs,  not  mine : 
I  could  fuiFer  no  evil  from  his  not  doing  it  \  he  might  fuifer  a  great 
deal. 

I  was  encouraged  to  make  the  trial,  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
pamphlet  being  anonymous,  and  my  not  knowing  who  the  author 
was,  nor  even  fufpeding  that  he  Hved  in  Edinburgh;  for  his  work 
was  publilhed  in  London.  I  thought  I  had  a  better  chance  of 
meeting  with  patient  and  candid  attention  from  an  unknown  au- 
thor who  had  got  into  fuch  a  fcrape,  than  from  one  whofe  name 
was  pubhcly  known,  and  who,  of  courfe,  would  probably  make  it 
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a  point  of  honour  not  to  acknowledge  his  error,  however  grofs,  or 
however  clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 

I  wrote  to  the  unknown  author  of  the  pamphlet,  committing  my 
letter  to  the  care  of  his  London  bookfeller  and  publifher.  I  remon- 
ftrated  with  him,  but  in  very  mild  terms,  on  the  rafhnefs  and  im- 
propriety of  his  condudl  towards  me,  and  even  of  the  injuflice  he 
did  me,  in  publifhing  fuch  a  work,  without  allowing  me  to  fee  it, 
at  leaft  after  it  was  in  print,  and  to  have  an  opportunity,  either 
of  acknowledging  the  error  of  my  reafoning,  if  fuch  error  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  or  of  giving  him  my  reafons  for  thinking  that 
his  reafoning,  not  mine,  was  erroneous.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
offer  I  had  made  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  when  I  publiflied 
that  book  which  he  had  treated  fo  roughly.  But  that  offer,  though 
furely  a  very  candid,  and  not  a  very  common  one,  he  had  thought 
fit  to  difregard. 

I  told  him  in  my  letter,  what  mufl  have  been  very  furpriiing  to 
him,  and,  if  he  believed  it,  very  mortifying  alfo,  that  his  great 
objedlion  to  my  argument,  the  one  on  which  he  feemed  chiefly  to 
value  himfelf,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  his  fevere  charge  of 
fupprelling  part  of  the  dodtrine  of  my  adverfary,  and  confequently 
mifreprefenting  the  whole  of  it,  was  not  new  to  me  ;  that  it  had 
been  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  to 
whofe  revifion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  others,  I  had  fubmitted  my 
work  long  before  it  was  publifhed.  I  told  him  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  this  gentleman,  which  miijl  have  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  wilful  difingenulty  in  my  reafonings.  To  the  beft  of  my  re- 
membrance, but  I  am  not  quite  fure  of  this,  I  offered  to  let  him 
fee  that  gentleman's  letter,  containing  the  fame  objedion  which  he 
(the  anonymous  author)  had  urged  fo  flrongly  againft  my  work  ; 
and  told  him,  that  the  reafon  why  that  objedion,  and  my  anfwer 
to  it,  were  not  publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  my  book,  was,  that  the 
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author  of  the  objedlion,  when  I  afked  his  permiffion  to  publiih  it 
with  my  anfwcr  to  it,  did  not  choofe  to  allow  it  to  be  publifhed, 
being  convinced  at  once^  whenever  he  heard  even  the  beginning  of 
my  anfwer  to  it,  that  he  was  miftaken  on  that  point,  that  his  ob- 
jecftion  was  untenable,  and  that  my  anfwer  to  it  was  fair  and  com- 
plete. 

I  offered,  if  he  would  allow  me,  without  ever  knowing  or  en- 
quiring about  his  name,  of  which  I  affured  him  I  had  no  guefs  or 
fufpicion,  to  correfpond  with  him  on  the  fubje6l  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  to  point  out  to  him  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  his 
reafonings.  I  think  I  promifed  to  him,  that  any  objedlions  or  an- 
fwers  to  his  argument  that  I  might  give  him  in  writing,  fhould  be 
fiich  only  as  I  was  afterwards  to  print  and  publifli ;  and  that  I 
fhould  print  nothing  that  he  might  give  me  in  writing  without  his 
'  own  exprefs  confent ;  and  that  I  fhould  return  liim  his  papers  if  he 
pleafed. 

After  many  weeks,  I  received  an  anfwer  from  my  anonymous 
adverfary,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  my  propo- 
fal  feemi?tgly  fo  candid  ;  telling  me,  that  I  might  probably  foon 
learn  his  name,  and  therefore  incloiing  a  fealed  paper  containing 
his  name,  which  paper  he  told  me  I  might  open^  if  1  ehofe  to  carry 
on  the  correfpondence  which  I  had  propofed. 

Bufinefs  much  more  interefting  to  myfelf  than  a  philofophical 
controverfy  with  an  anonymous  author,  who  feemed  refolved,  right 
or  wrong,  to  put  the  moft  unfavourable  conflrudlion  pofTible  on 
every  thing  that  I  faid  or  did,  worfe  even  than  I  fhould  have 
thought  poffible,  and  who  chofe  to  doubt  of  my  candour  (as  I 
judged  from  his  mofl  charaderiflic  adverb  feemitigly )  when  I  made 
him  the  moft  unequivocally  candid  offer  that  one  man  could  make 
to  another,  prevented  me  from  writing  to  him  for  many  months. 
Before  I  found  leifure  to  write  to  him,  I  was  informed,  by  his  con- 
fidential, friend,  with  his  confent,  of  his  name, 
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I  had  the  honour  of  the  company  of  them  both  together  one  day 
in  my  houfe,  by  invitation.  I  put  into  his  hands  his  own  fealed 
paper,  containing  his  name,  unopened,  as  I  received  it,  that  he 
might  fee  I  had  made  no  improper  ufe  of  that  confidence  which 
he  had  put  in  me.  I  had  intended  to  fend  him  back  that  paper 
unopened,  along  with  the  firft  fpecimen  of  my  mode  of  replying  to 
his  pamphlet,  and  let  him  then  choofe  whether  he  would  let  me 
know  his  name  or  not. 

I  put  into  his  hands  a  few  of  many  letters  that  I  had  received 
from  different  men  of  fcience,  who  had  read  my  book  before  it  was 
publiflied,  and  who  had  given  me  their  remarks  on  it ;  fuch  letters 
as  mujl  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  diiingenuity  or  in- 
tended fupprefhon  or  mifreprefentation  on  my  part,  and  might 
have  convinced  him  that  he,  not  I,  was  miftaken  with  refpedl  to 
the  import  of  a  certain  dodlrine,  about  which  we  had  differed 
llrangely,  while  I  endeavoured  to  refute,  and  he  to  maintain  it. 
I  fufpedl  that  if  he  did  not  fee  clearly,  he  at  leaft  had  a  glimpfe 
of  what  was  implied  in  thofe  letters  ;  for  though  he  had  at  firfl 
very  candidly  acknowledged  the  impropriety  of  his  condu(5l,  in 
publifhing  his  pamphlet  without  allowing  me  previouily  to  fee  it, 
I  obferved  that  he  went  no  farther,  and  did  not  exprefs  any  fenfe 
of  having  done  me  injuflice,  or  of  having  fallen  into  any  error  in 
his  own  reafonings.  Indeed  he  maintained  fo  ftri(5l  and  cautious 
a  referve,  that  I  could  not  have  known,  from  any  thing  that  he  faid, 
whether  he  even  underftood  what  I  faid  to  him  on  any  one  of  the 
points  about  which  we  differed. 

If  I  had  obferved  this  referve  on  his  part  on  one  or  two  points 
only,  I  fliould  have  fuppofed  that  he  really  did  not  underfland  me, 
and  of  courfe  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuflrate  my 
meaning  more  fully  than  I  did  at  firfl.  But  as  his  referve  was  uni- 
form on  every  point  that  became  the  fubjecl  of  difcourfe,  even  on 
that  great  one  which  I  had  mentioned  to  him  in  my  letter,  which 
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had  been  anticipated  by  another  gentleman,  whofe  letter  I  fhewed 
him,  and  which  had  been  cleared  up  to  that  gentleman's  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  an  explanation  and  anfwer,  that  I  gave  in  the  fame  very 
few  words  to  my  guefts,  as  he  had  underftood  at  once  and  been 
fatisfied  with,  I  judged  that  the  refer ve  which  I  thought  fo  re- 
markable was  the  refult  of  prudence,  and  a  refolution,  which  I 
could  not  blame,  to  make  no  ralli  conceffion. 

As  it  would  have  been  rude  and  inhofpitable  to  urge  my  guefl 
any  farther  on  fuch  a  fubjedl,  I  turned  the  difcourfe  to  other  fub- 
je(5ts  at  that  time  ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  I  gave  him  in  wri- 
ting a  fmall  and  gentle  fpecimen  of  thfe  errors  of  his  reafoning,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  mention  of  his  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reafoning,  and  felecfting  for  the  fubjedl  of  my  remarks 
the  moft  luminous  pafTage  in  his  pamphlet,  the  one  which  I  pre- 
fume  he  himfelf  was  moft  delighted  with,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  had  afforded  me  the  greateft  entertainment.  It  was  indeed 
fuch  a  pafTage  as,  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  a  viva  voce  debate, 
and  in  an  anfwer  to  which  there  could  be  no  reply,  would  have 
teen  thought  perfectly  eonclufive  in  point  of  argument,  and  an 
admirable  fpecimen,  not  only  of  a  lively  imagination,  but  of  great 
quicknefs  and  aciitenefs  in  reafoning. 

It  was  a  kind  of  parody,  or  very  clofe  imitation,  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  reafoning  which  I  had  employed,  and  in  which  the  ablefl 
men  of  my  acquaintance,  after  confidering  it  for  feveral  years, 
could  find  no.  error.  The  parody  on  it  was  evidently,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  flark  nonfenfe ;  yet  the  refemblance  of  it  to  my 
original  ferious  argument  was  fo  clofe  and  perfedl  in  every  refped: 
but  one,  and  this  one,  though  very  important,  fo  little  obvious  to 
any  perfon  Vv^ho  had  not  maturely  confidered  the  fubjecl,  that  I  am 
convinced  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  probably  ninety-nine 
in  the  hundred  of  liis  readers,  never  once  thought  of  it,  orflifpecl- 
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ed  that  there  was  any  omiffion  in  the  lively  and  ludicrous  parody 
on  my  reafoning. 

As  the  fubje(5t  was  perfedlly  famihar  to  me,  I  perceived  the 
omiffion  before  I  had  read  two  lines  of  his  propofition,  and  could  at 
once  have  explained  to  him,  either  in  common  or  in  mathematical 
language,  what  the  difference  was  between  his  parody  and  my  ar- 
gument, and  could  have  convinced  him,  that  his  muft  be  non- 
fenfe,  (which  he  meant  it  to  be),  even  fuppofing  mine  to  be  a 
ftri(fl  logical  or  mathematical  demonftration. 

This  I  did  in  the  writing  which  I  gave  him,  and  which,  after 
many  months,  he  returned  to  me,  with  a  reply  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  point  of  reafoning,  with  his  anonymous  pamphlet. 
It  contained  another  very  clofe  parody  on  my  argument  in  my 
reply  to  him,  but  with  the  fame  defe<5l  or  omiflion  as  in  his  for- 
mer parody,  and  a  repetition  of  his  former  violations  of  the  befl 
eftablifhed  principles  of  reafoning,  with  one  or  two  additional  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  fame  kind,  equally  indifputable  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  equally  characffeeriftic  of  a  great  defedl,  not  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  of  education  and  knowledge. 

As  I  had  by  that  time  gone  too  far  to  ftop  fliort  with  him,  I  re- 
folved  to  fliew  him  in  one  or  two  inftances,  or  more  if  there  fhould 
be  occafion,  what  indifputable  errors  in  point  of  reafoning  he  had 
committed.  But  firft  I  took  the  precaution  to  hint  to  his  friend 
feparately,  that  I  fufpedled  my  antagonift  was  very  little  acquaint-* 
ed  with  the  principles  of  that  kind  of  reafoning  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  employ.  At  this  furmife  his  friend  feemed  much 
aftoniflied,  and  no  lefs  indignant,  and  alfured  me  that  could  not 
be  :  but  on  my  alking  him  to  come  to  my  houfe  next  morning, 
and  there  fhewing  him  his  friend's  written  paper,  and  calling  his 
attention  to  two  particular  paffages  in  it,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  he  perceived  the  fame  errors  in  them  which  I  had  obferved ; 
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and  this  he  did  without  my  having  occafion  to  tell  him  what  the 
errors  were.  One  of  thofe  errors  he  did  not  obferve  at  firft,  but 
on  my  begging  him  to  fubftitute  arithmetical  numbers  for  the  al- 
gebraical fymbols  that  his  friend  had  employed,  juft  by  way  of 
illuflration,  and  then  to  obferve  the  refult,  he  difcovered  the  error 
immediately.  The  other  error  to  which  I  wifhed  to  call  his  atten- 
tion, he  perceived  at  once,  without  any  help  or  hint  from  me, 
though  it  certainly  was  lefs  obvious  than  the  former,  as  depending 
on  a  more  abftrufe  general  principle  of  fcience,  which  the  writer 
had  unknowingly  violated. 

Having  learned  by  fome  years  experience  how  to  deal  with  fiich 
difputants,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a  full  point,  in  my  next  pa- 
per I  pointed  out  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  the  omiffion  in  liis 
fecond  parody,  the  impropriety  of  confidering  a  parody  as  a  pro- 
per anfwer  to  an  argument,  and  fome  of  the  many  grofs  violations 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  reafoning  that  he  had  committed  ; 
and  concluded  my  rejoinder  to  him  nearly  in  thefe  words :  "  From 
*'  what  I  have  faid,  you  muft  be  fenfible  that  either  you  or  I  do 

not  know  what  flrid:  logical  and  mathematical  reafoning  is. 
"  What  then,  you  may  fay,  is  to  be  done  ?  Briefly  this  :  confider 
*'  patiently  what  1  have  Hated  :  if  you  think  me  right,  fay  fo  at 
"  once,  like  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour ;  if  you  think  me  wrong, 
*'  revife  your  own  argument,  make  what  corre6lions  or  improve- 
"  ments  in  it  you  think  neceilary,  and  give  it  me  in  the  farm  in 

which  you  wifh  it  to  be  publifhed.  I  engage  to  print  it  exactly 
**  in  your  own  words,  with  my  amSver  to  it,  on  the  principles 
"  which  you  have  feen." 

This  was  th'C  tefc  which  I  had  uniformly  propofed  to  all  thofe 
with  whom  I  attempted  to  reafon  about  my  Effay,  as  the  beft  or 
only  proof  that  I  could  conceive  of  our  arguing  on  both  fides  with 
candour  and  lioneft  love  of  truth ;  not  for  vidory  or  diftindion, 
or  from  mere  pride  and  obftinacy.    With  only  one  exception,  and 
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this  one  of  no  confequence,  it  had  invariably  anfwered  my  pnrpofe. 
Of  many  perfons  on  whom  I  had  occafion  to  try  it,  only  one  had 
fuch  confidence  in  his  objedlions,  after  feeing  my  anfwers  to  them, 
as  to  allow  me  to  print  them  ;  and  even  this  one  would  not  put 
his  name  to  his  objcdtions.  Nor  could  I  regard  them  as  of  any 
confequen,ce  ;  for  not  only  there  were  very  grofs  and  indifputable 
errors  in  his  reafonings,  on  one  important  point  amounting  to  a 
perfect  Bull^  but  there  were  in  his  difcourfe  feveral  determined  mif- 
reprefentations  of  my  argument. 

My  ufual  teft  fucceeded  perfectly  with  my  antagonlfl,  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  pamphlet ;  indeed  it  operated  like  a  charm.  In 
four  and  twenty  hours  I  got  back  the  papers,  and  along  with  them 
received  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  declined  all  further  private 
correfpondence  with  me,  defired  me  to  ufe  what  freedom  I  pleafed 
with  his  printed  pamphlet,  but  requefted  that  his  written  papers 
might  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This  requeft,  of  courfe,  was 
inftantly  complied  with  j  though  in  burning  them  I  at  the  fame 
time  burned  about  a  third  part  of  my  own  anfwer  to  them,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  eafy  and  immediate  reference,  had  been  written  on 
the  alternate  pages  of  his  paper,  that  had  by  him  been  left  blank. 

This  curious  correfpondence  was  going  on  between  the  months 
of  January  1796  and  0(5lober  1797.  From  that  time  to  this  my 
antagonifl  has  not  once  fpoken  to  me,  or  appeared  even  to  know 
me  when  we  met  in  the  ftreets,  as  we  have  done  very  often ;  ajid 
I  dare  fay  he  never  will  fpeak  to  me  again :  nor  do  I  wifh  that  he 
Ihould  ;  for  though  I  bear  him  no»  ill-will,  and  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  convince  him  of  that  by  doing  him 
any  good  office  in  my  power,  yet  I  hold  myfelf  indifpenfably 
bound,  the  more  fo  for  what  I  have  here  ftated,  to  dijGTedt  and 
anatomife  his  pamphlet fecundum  artem.  But  it  fhall  be  done  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  fliall  find  neither  fuppreffion  nor  mifrepre- 
fentation,  nor  any  kind  of  diiingenuity  in  my  difcourfe. 
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His  friend  has  not  thought  it  necefTary  to  carry  his  refentment 
quite  fo  far ;  we  fpeak  when  we  meet,  but  not  on  that  tender  fub- 
jedl ;  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a  moft  edifying  letter 
from  iiim,  along  with  the  papers  and  the  letter  from  the  author  of 
them  dcfiring  me  to  burn  them,  and  declining  all  further  corre- 
fpondence  with  me.  In  this  letter  he  (the  friend  of  the  author) 
had  the  goodnefs  to  tell  me,  that  he  thought  the  author  perfe(5lly 
right  in  every  thing  that  he  had  written,  and  in  declining  all  fur- 
ther intercourfe  with  me,  confidering  the  tone  of  my  laft  paper  to 
him.  This  was  the  more  edifying  to  me,  that  it  fcemed  to  imply 
his  having  difcovered,  that  thofe  very  points  were  right  which  he 
had  perceived  or  thought,  as  I  had  thought,  to  be  notorioully  and 
indifputably  wrong. 

Even  from  this  brief  account  oi£  our  correfpondence  it  may  be 
judged,  that  thofe  two  gentlemen  were  not  much  difpofed  to  hurt. 
their  confciences  in  order  to  gratify  me  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  they  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  utmoft  limit  that 
coni'cience  would  allow  them  to  thwart  and  fpite  me.  But  what 
I  have  flated  is  not  the  worft  of  it :  My  EfTay,  which  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  chofe  to  run  his  head  againfb  with  fo  little  cere- 
mony, was  in  its  nature  and  objed:  the  moft  provoking  and  un- 
pardonable work  that  ever  appeared  in  fcience.  It  was  compofed 
and  publifhed  avowedly^  not  only  to  detedl  a  favourite  fophifm, 
and  an  error  in  fcience,  which  many  modern  philofophers  have 
maintained  with  the  greateft  arrogance,  but  alfo  to  expofe  them  to 
reproach  and  ridicule,  by  fhewing  demonftrably  that  they  had  never 
believed  it.  In  fliort,  I  undertook  both  to  deted:  their  fophifm,, 
and  to  convid  them  of  falfehood.  This  had  very  generally  beea 
fufpeded,  and  even  faid  ;  but  the  means  of  proving  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  perfon  before  me. 

Confcious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  meant  only  ftri<5lnefs  and 
leverity,  but  no  injuftice  or  difingenuity,  to  any  individual,  or  to 
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any  fet  of  men  ;  and  perfe<5ll7  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  what  ge- 
neral contempt  and  juft  reproach  I  muft  have  brought  on  myfelf 
if  I  failed  in  my  argument,  and  in  the  provoking  inference  which 
I  deduced  as  a  corollary  from  it ;  or  even  if  I  did  not  allow  my 
antagonifts  every  poffible  opportunity  of  vindicating  themfelves, 
and  refuting  my  argument ;  I  carefully,  for  many  years,  took  all 
the  precautions  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  gave  to  thofe 
whom  it  concerned  the  moft  ample  opportunities  of  vindicating 
themfelves.  But  every  experiment  of  this  kind,  while  it  was  a 
fort  of  trial  of  the  validity  of  my  reafoning,  was  as  certainly  and 
diredlly  a  trial  of  the  underftanding  and  veracity  of  the  perfon  on 
whom  it  was  made.  It  was  really  a  trial,  as  they  mufh  generally 
have  felt,  whether  they  could  even  attempt  to  vindicate  themfelves, 
and  refute  my  argument,  without  affording  additional  and  moft 
convincing  proof  of  every  thing  that  I  had  faid  unfavourable  of 
them,  either  in  point  of  judgment  or  candour.  And  this  ungra- 
cious kind  of  teft  was  the  only  proof  I  ever  could  expedl  to  have 
from  them  that  they  found  my  reafoning  valid,  and  my  harfli 
inference  with  refpe(ft  to  them  juft  and  irrefragable  ;  for,  fuppo- 
iing  me  to  have  been  right  in  every  refpedl,  and  them  to  have  been 
fenfible  of  it,  I  was  fure  they  would  never  acknowledge  it. 

But  the  author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  ftood  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar fituation,  and  the  worft  of  all. 

Notwithftanding  his  own  confident  general  affertions  of  his  be- 
lief, I  could  eafily  have  vindicated  him  in  point  of  veracity,  by 
fliewing,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the  pamculars  ftated  in  his  own 
pamphlet,  that  the  dodlrine  for  which  he  contended  fo  ftrenuou^ly 
was  not  the  one  which  I  had  undertaken  to  refute  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  my  arguments  and  conclufions  did  not  in  the  leaft 
affedl  him  or  his  reafonings.  Nay,  1  was  ready  to  have  told  him, 
that  I  fllould  never  difpute,  and  that  if,  on  mature  deliberation, 
"he  thought  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  his  own  d'odlrine,  or 
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thought  it  of  any  confequence,  I  fhould  admit  it  in  its  full  extent, 
as  ftated  by  himfelf.  But  fudi  vindication  of  his  veracity  muft 
have  been  moft  grievoufly  at  the  expence  of  his  knowledge  and 
underftanding ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  I  muft  have  Ihewn  that  he 
had  never  underflood  that  doctrine  of  v^hich  he  was  proud  to  de- 
clare himfelf  an  apoftle,  and  had  not  even  known  the  fundamental 
principle  of  it ;  fecondly,  I  muft  have  fliewn  him  that  his  own  doc- 
trine was  a  perfectly  nugatory  propohtion^  as  involving  a  condi- 
tion that  never  was  and  never  can  be  realifed  ;  juft  like  the  vulgar 
faying,  "  when  the  Iky  falls  we  ftiall  catch  larks  :"  fo  that  though, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  as  a  propofition  it  miift  be  either  true  or  falfe^  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  triie^  yet  it  never  could  be  tried  or  veri- 
fied as  a  matter  of  facft ;  and,  if  it  were  verified,  never  could  be  of 
the  fmalleft  confequence  in  fcience,  or  even  interfere  with  the  pro- 
pofition which  I  had  undertaken  to  demonftrate.  This,  indeed, 
was  fo  obvioufly  implied  in  the  anfwer  which  I  had  mentioned  to 
him,  as  what  I  had  given  to  another  perfon  who  had  ftated  the 
fame  fuppofed  obje(5lion  to  my  reafoning,  that  I  can  fcarce  doubt 
that  he  perceived  it,  and  on  this  account  did  not  choofe  to  have 
any  further  difcuffion  about  it.  Thirdly,  All  the  mortifying  re- 
marks on  his  violations  of  the  principles  of  reafoning  or  fcience 
which  he  had  to  expedl  from  me,  muft  have  come  upon  him  with 
tenfold  force,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  contending  for 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  beft,  for  he  knew  not  what. 

In  fhort,  I  do  not  believe  it  pofTible  for  any  combination  of  cir-^ 
cumftances  to  have  occurred  tending  more  to  irritate  two  men 
againft  a  third,  of  whom  they  previoufly  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  whom  they  wifhed  to  mortify,  and  expofe  to  public 
reproach  and  contempt. 

It  was  impofTible  that  they  fhould  have  expeded  any  favour  or 
kindnefs  from  me,  or  fliould  have  fuppofed  that  any  good  was  in- 
tended to  them,  or  could  be  done  to  them  by  my  Memorial.  Nay, 
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they  would  have  had  fome  excufe,  which  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor 
any  of  his  adherents  cou.ld  have,  for  doing  me  the  injuftice  (and  very 
great  injuftice  it  would  have  been  to  me)  of  fuppofing  that  I  had 
fome  perfonal  ill-will  to  them,  and  that  I  wifhed  to  do  them  an 
injury,  by  excluding  them  from  attending  in  the  Infirmary. 

Yet,  in  thefe  moft  trying  circumftances,  they  have  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  facrifice  all  confiderations  of  private  refentment  and 
diilike,  and  to  fupport  me  zealoufly  in  an  undertaking  which  they 
knew  to  be  right,  and  for  the  public  good.  This  conducft  has  rai- 
fed  them  much  in  my  opinion :  and  it  is  fit  I  fhould  fay  fo  ;  for  if 
they  had  adled  otherwife,  I  fhould  have  been  ftrongly  tempted  to 
Impute  their  oppofition  to  their  animofity  againft  me,  not  to  any 
honeft  difference  of  opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedl  of  my  Me- 
morial. Both  of  them  had  received  a  great  part  of  their  education 
as  clerks  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  muft  have  known  the  truth 
of  all  that  I  had  ftated,  and  of  many  painful  particulars  which  I 
fhould  be  very  forry  to  be  obliged  to  ftate. 

I  regard  their  conduct  on  this  occafion  as  a  very  high  degree  of 
virtue ;  the  more  to  be  efteemed  that  fuch  examples  are  rare  :  while 
too  frequent  experience  muft  convince  us  all,  that  many  perfons  can- 
not diveft  themfelves  of  perfonal  animofity,  even  in  the  exercife  of  an 
important  public  truft,  or  in  the  difcharge  of  the  moft  facred  duty. 

Another  pafifage  in  thofe  letters,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  very 
vnfely  prefixed  to  his  anfv/er  to  my  Memorial,  deferves  fome  ani- 
madverfion.  It  is  in  his  own  circular  letter  to  thofe  younger  Sur- 
geons who  had  employed  him  to  write  that  anfwer.  It  is  in  thefe 
words :  "  The  opinion  of  the  profejjlon  has  been  publicly  and 
^'  ftrongly  expreflfed.  The  conjlitiit'wjial  point  has  been  decided  by 
"  repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons." 

The  former  of  thefe  propofitions  is  unqueftionably  true  in  its  full 
extent ;  perhaps  to  nearly  double  that  extent  which  Mr  John  Bell 
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■wiflied  to  be  tinderftood  or  known.  For  not  only  one  opinion^ 
Jthat  one  I  mean  which  he  had  in  view,  but  another  opinion  alfo, 
diametrically  oppofite  and  contradidory  to  it,  has  been  publidy  and 
Jirongly  expreffed,  by  the  Profejfwn,  as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  by  the  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh.  No  fewer  than  fourteen  out  of  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  were  prefent  at  a  memo- 
rable debate  and  vote  of  that  College,  on  the  fubje(5l  of  their  mode  of 
attendance  in  the  Infirmary,  exprelfed  publicly  and Jlrmgly  an  opinion 
perfedlly  coinciding  with  mine,  and  protejied  againft  the  oppofite 
opinion,  that  of  the  fifteen  other  Fellows,  as  irreconcileable  with 
:the  good  of  the  patients.  Of  thefe  fourteen  many  are  men  of  the 
higheft  eminence  that  have  ever  been  of  their  profeffion  in  this  city, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  greateft  iliare  of  public  efteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  all  of  them  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fub«= 
jedl,  and  with  many  particulars  of  thofe  evils  v/hich  I  had  ftated 
only  in  general  terms.  Many  of  them  had  received  their  educa- 
tion in  the  Infirmary  as  clerks  ;  and  almoft  all  of  them  had  attend- 
ed and  operated  in  their  turn,  ibme  of  them  repeatedly.  All  of 
them  muil  often  have  been  ^:ye-witnefles  of  thofe  evils,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  as  refulting  from  ;the  fyftem  of  rotation,  made 
^hem  fo  emphatically  declare  it  bad  for  the  fick  poor.  But  of  this 
more  fully  afterwards  :  at  prefent  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  though 
thofe  gentlemen,  whofe  opinion  publicly  and  flrongly  declared  Mr 
John  Bell  feems  to  hold  as  nothing,  when  taken  by  tale  were  the 
minority  of  their  College,  at  that  e  ver  memorable  meeting,  in  the 
proportion  'of  fourteen  to  fifteen  ;  yet  I  humbly  conceive,  that  if 
taken  by  .'tt'^i§->6/ they  would  have  been  the  majority  of  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  at  leaft  four  to  one. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fentences  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  circu- 
lar letter  is  hai:dly  intelligible.  I  cannot  even  guefs  why,  or  in 
what  fenfe,  the  fubj  eel -of  their  debates  and  votes  Ihould  be  called 
a  conftitutional  point.    With  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  fome  ra- 
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tional  meaning,  it  might  have  been  called  ofteological,  or  cutane- 
ous, mufcular,  or  fanguinary  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  it  concerns  much 
more  nearly  the  bones,  and  Ikin,  and  flefli,  and  blood,  of  the  lick 
poor,  than  it  does  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  according  to  the 
meaning  ufually  attached  to  the  phrafe  conjiitutional point. 

But  be  the  point  conftitutional  or  fanguinary,  or  what  they 
choofe  to  call  it,  for  I  hate  to  difpute  about  words,  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  underftand  how,  or  in  what  poiTible  fenfe,  it  can  be  faid 
to  have  been  decided  hj  repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. It  is  the  very  firft  time  I  knew  that  any  body  fuppofed 
that  a  party  in  a  caufe  was  to  decide  that  caufe,  or  any  one  point  of 
it,  by  his  own  vote,  however  often  repeated.  To  me  it  appears, 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  their  repeated  votes,  had 
only  decided  that  they  would  try  that  point ;  in  plain  Englifli, 
that  they  would  go  to  law  ;  which,  in  general,  is  thought  by  no 
means  a  difEcult  problem.  It  has  by  many  people  been  found 
much  eaiier  to  get  into  a  lawfuit  than  to  get  out  of  one* 

—  In  regna  Lavini 

Dardanida  venient  •  mitte  banc  de  pedore  curam  :. 
Sed  non  et  venijfe  volent.    Bella ^  horrida  Bella^ 
Et  Tybrim  multo  fpumantem  fanguine  cerno. 

It  is  wonderful  that  Mr  John  Bell,  who  has  got  at  his  command 
a  vaft  fuperfluity  of  texts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  by  his  applying 
them  fo  laviflily  on  all  occafions,  to  the  purpofe  and  not  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  fhould  have  overlooked,  or  not  underftood,  the  well  known 
text  of  the  Apoftle  Paul ;  "  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  fpeak  to 
"  them  that  know  the  law),  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over 
"  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?"  I  truft  our  Edinburgh  lawyers 
will  give  him  and  his  clients  a  good  commentary  on  that  text. 

That  the  Royal  College  of  burgeons  fhould  have  determined 
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(even  by  that  very  fmall  majority)  to  difpute  the  point  with  the 
Managers,  and  to  contend  for  the  bargain  of  1738,  was  matter  of 
furprife  and  forrow  to  many  others  as  well  as  to  me.  It  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  fpeculate  a  little  about  it,  and  try  to  form  fome  con- 
jec^lures  about  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  marvellous  phenomenon  ;  the 
more  marvellous  furely  that  they  have  publicly  and  fir ongly  dif- 
avowed  the  only  reafons  which  their  predecelTors  ajfigned^  or,  as  I- 
firmly  believe,  hacl^  for  making  that  odious  bargain  with  the  Ma- 
nagers ;  I  mean,  the  profpe(5l  of  great  improvement  to  the  younger 
members  of  their  College,  by  their  being  allowed  to  pra(5life  in  the 
Infirmary  ;  and  preferving  an  "equality  among  the  Surgeons,  by 
preventing  a  few  of  them  from  acquiring  high  improvement  and 
reputation,  and  a  large  fhare  of  the  moft  lucra.tive  pradlice,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  permanent  attendance,  and  daily  performing  of 
operations  in  the  Hofpitah 

The  moft  obvious  account  of  fo  ftrange  a  phenomenon  is  this. 
It  appears,  from  their  condudl  and  their  printed  memorial,  that 
about  the  time  when  that  bargain  was  made,  the  Devil  had  taken 
full  poffeffion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  ; 
and  that  he  had  endowed  them  plenteoufly  v,4th  his  own  malignant 
fpirit.  Further,  it  appears  by  what  paffed  thirty  years  after,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  long  conteft  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary and  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  that  the  Devil  fi;ill  kept 
pofTelTion  of  the  latter,  or  at  lead  of  a  great  majority  of  them,  as 
his  own  peculiar  flock.  Even  fo  lately  as  1792,  when  Dr  Duncan 
made  an  attempt  to  get  that  horrible  abufe  corredled,  againft  which  I 
remonfi:rate,  it  is  plain  from  the  "  tenib'.e  no'ifi'''  which  fome  of 
them  began  to  make,  that  the  Devil  was  ftill  in.  them,  and  by  no 
means  difpofed  to  go  out  of  them.  Now,  thefe  things  being  fo,  it, 
is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  evil  fpirit.  Hill  continued 
in  them,  and  had  defcended  unimpaired  from  Mr  Kennedy  to  fome 
of  his  worthy  fucct.liors  ;,  juft  as  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  when  a^ 
■  -       .  \  N  2  great 
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great  propliet  of  old  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,, 
his  fpirit  as  well  as  his  mantle  defcended  to  his  humble  follower^ 
"  And  when  he  alfo  had  fmitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither 

and  thither  ;  and  Elifha  went  over.  And  when  the  fons  of  the 
"  prophets,  which  were  to  view  at  Jericho,  faw  him,  they  laid, 
"  The  fpirit  of  Elijah  doth  reft  on  Elifha.  And  they  came  to  meet 
"  him,  and  bowed  themfelves  to  the  ground  before  him.** 

It  is  fo  reafonable,  on  all  occafions,  to  impute  every  thing  that 
is  peculiarly  bad  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Devil,  and  this 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  fo  obvious  and  plau- 
lible,  that  every  body  would  admit  it  at  once  as  fetisfadlory  and 
certain,  were  it  not  for  fome  confiderations  which  I  have  already 
ftated.  But  thefe  have  fo  much  weight,  that  they  make  me  doubt,, 
or  more  than  doubt,  of  that  moft  natural  account  of  the  bulinefs, 
and  fuggeft  to  me  another  explanation  of  it,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  be  found  the  true  one* 

Before  my  Memorial  was  printed,  or  indeed  written,  I  had 
learned,  by  converfing  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Sur- 
geons, that  they  reprobated  the  fyftem  of  their  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital  by  notation,  and  the  bargain,  and  the  fubfequent  condu6l 
of  their  predeceftbrs,  as  much  as  I  did.  It  was  impoflible  not  to 
prefume  the  fame  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  fame  education  and 
profeffion,  and  who  muft  have  had  equal  knowledge  of  thofe  fac^s 
on  which  that  opinion  was  founded. 

Even  when  difappointed  in  this  expedition,  I  had:  the  pleafure- 
to  perceive,  that  no  body  attempted  to  adopt  or  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  on  which  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  alTociates  reft- 
ed  their  claim.  This  implied,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  perceived  the  turpitude  of  the  fordid  cruel', 
principles  on  which  their  predeceffors  had  afted,  and  which  they  had 
avowed ;  in  other  wOrds,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  were  mea 
of  more  humane  and  liberal  fentiments  and  manners  than  their  pre- 
deceffors 
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deceflbrs  had  been.  It  was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  or  why  they 
fhould  contend  fof  the  bargain  itfelf,  when  none  of  them  could 
avow  the  principles  on  which  it  was  made.  But  this  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  well  illuftrated,  by  the  eondudl  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
chiefly  by  the  card  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me, 
when  he  had  only  heard  of  my  Memorial,  but  had  not  read  it. 
From  that  card,  which  is  printed  in  this  paper,  (page  34.  to  36.), 
it  appears  indifputably,  that  if  he  had  been  acfling  as  an  individual,: 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge,  he  would  have  left  the 
decifion  of  the  bufinefe  to  the  Managers,  as  the  condu6l  moft  beco- 
ming a  gentleman,  and  as  efpecially  proper  in  a  profeffional  man... 

I  prefiime  with  confidence,  that  every  one  of  his  adherents  or 
clients  who  have  employed  him  to  write  for  them,  if  he  had  been 
adiingfor  himfelf,  unconne(5ted  with  any  party,  and  not  in  oppo- 
fition  to  any,  would  have  thought  and  adled  juft  as  Mr  John  Bell 
had  wifely  refolved  to  do.  Indeed  it  is  incredible  that  any  indi- 
vidual, adling  for  himfelf  fingly,  fhould  have  engaged  in  fuch  a 
difpute,  or  contended  for  luch  a  bargain. 

I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  ftate  an  imaginary,  but  very  concei- 
vable cafe,  and  to  confider  what  the  probable  or  certain  refult  of  it 
would  have  been.  I  lhall  fuppofe  that  (the  Devil  having  entered  into 
them)  all  the  Members  of  the  oppojite  party  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, MefT.  Allan,  Benjamin  and'George  Bell,Bennett,  Brown,Inglis, 
Latta,  Law,  Newbigging,  Rae,  RufFell,  Thomfon,  Wardrop,  Andrew 
Wood,  had  refolved  keenly  and  rigoroufly  to  infift  upon  the  bargain 
of  1738.  Can  we  believe,  that  in  this  cafe  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  fliould  individually  have  done  violence  to  their  own  clear 
judgment,  (perhaps  I  ought  to  add  confcience  too),  and  joined  cov-% 
dially  with  a  fet  of  men  with  whom  they  have  long  been  engaged! 
m  the  moft  inveterate  warfare  I  Or  ftiaU  we  fuppofe  that  they 
would  all  have, aded  according^  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  and- 
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ftlll  preferved  their  oppoHtion  to  their  adverfe  party,  by  cordially 
fiipporting  the  meafure  which  I  had  recommended  ? 

The  latter  fuppofition  ■  appears  to  me  abundantly  probable  ;  the 
more  fo,  that  the  former  is  abfolutely  incredible,  and  inconfifl^ 
ent  with  any  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Party-men, 
of  any  fpirit  and  talents,  would  rather  fee  their  opponents  hanged, 
than  unite  with  them  in  doing  what  they  knov/  to  be  right  ;  a  for- 
tiori^ then,  much  rather  than  unite  with  them  in  doing  what  they 
know  to  be  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  I  have  much  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  condu(5l  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  on  this  occaiion, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  undue  influence  of  the  old  Serpent  of 
the  days  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  but  from  the  noble  fpirit  of 
party ;  that  fpirit  to  which  we  owe  our  greatefl  orators,  and  pa- 
triots, and  ftatefmen,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  our  glorious  Con- 
ftitution  itfelf.  The  only  doubt  that  now  remains  is,  whether  this 
noble  fpirit  of  party  may  not  be  the  Devil  in  difguife  :  but  this 
wall  foon  be  afcertained  ;  for  though  it  is  well  known  that  he  can 
affum^  any  fliape  he  pleafcs,  it  is  alfo  well  known,  and  very  lucky 
it  is,  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  cloven  foot. 


A  MUCH  more  pleafmg  fubje(5l  of  animadveriion,  or  rather  of 
admiration  and  praife,  comes  next  under  review  ;  I  mean  the  very 
judicious  and  flcilful  manner  in  v^^hich  Mr  John  Bell  has  acquitted 
himfelf,  and  the  extraordinary  talents  that  he  has  difplayed,  in  his 
newly  alTumed  character  of  an  Advocate,  and  in  the  condu6l  of  a 
very  difficult  and  moft  imgracious  caufe,  in  which  he  engaged  with 
xeludance,  and  againft  his  own  original  and  better  judgment. 

Experienced  Lawyers,  and  Judges,  (who  know  it  to,tlielr  forrow), 
need  not  be  told,  but  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who 

are 
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are  not  muGh  accuftomed.to  be  addreffed  as  judges,  and  who  pro- 
bably have  not  fully  perceived  the  plan  and  merit  of  his  argument, 
ought  to  be  informed,  that  the  great  point  in  arguing  any  eaufe,  and 
efpecially  fuch  a  caufe  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  undertaken,  and  confe- 
quently  the  greateft  merit  that  a  lawyer  can  have,  is  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  poffible,  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  which 
might  be  very  dangerous  for  his  clients  ;  and  to  enlarge  on  any 
thing,  or  every  thing,  that  has  no  connedion  with  it.  This  gives 
full  fcope  to  a  lawyer's  genius,  and  never  fails  to  raife  him  greatly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is  very 
much  in  commodum  curia^  by  convincing  people  how  unfit  they  are 
to  argue  their  own  caufes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell  would,  by  his  own  natural 
fagacity,  have  difcovered  this  great  principle  of  all  juridical  elo- 
quence, without  the  aid  of  any  information  or  inftrucflion,  or  hint 
or  example ;  and  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  genius,  he 
would,  even  in  his  firfl  attempt,  have  carried  that  moft  valuable 
kind  of  eloquence  to  the  higheft  poffible  perfection.  But  he  hath 
followed  fo  clofely  the  noble  pattern  of  fuch  legal  eloquence  given 
by  that  moft  authentic  traveller  and  profound  philofopher  Lemuel 
Gulliver^  that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had  that  model  in  view  ; 
and  he  could  not  have  chofen  a  better.  But  when  we  confider  alfo, 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Gulliver's  travels,  as  appears  from 
his  anfwer  to  me,  and  that  the  model  of  juridical  eloquence  is  given 
in  the  voyage  to  the  land  of  Houyhnhms  ;  and  that  Mr  John  Beli 
muft  have  been  fully  aware  what  he  owed  to  fo  refpectable  a  fet 
of  Taboos  as  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  his 
argument  was  addreffed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  his  model 
was. 

In  juftice  to  him,  and  that  the  Managers,  and  all  whom  it  con- 
cerns, may  fee  how  faithfully  he  has  imitated,  and  how  much  he 
has  furpalled  his  juftly  admired  original,!  fhall  tranfcribe  Gulliver  s 

own 
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own  words,  before  1  quote  the  parallel  parages  in  Mr  John  Bell's 
anfwer  to  me. 

"  I  affured  his  Honour,  that  lauo  was  a  fcience  in  which  I  had 
"  not  much  converfed,  fuither  than  by  employing  advocates  in 
^'  vain  upon  fome  injuftices  that  had  been  done  me  5  however,  I 

would  give  him  ail  the  fatisfadlion  I  was  able. 

"  I  faid  there  was  a  fociety  of  men  among  us,  bred  up  from 

their  youth  -in  the  art  of  proving  by  words,  multiplied  for  the 
"  purpofe,  that  uoh'ite  is  blacky  "IlvA  black  \^  white ^  according  as  they 
"  are  paid.  To  this  fociety  all  the  reft  of  the  people  are  Jlaves,  For 
"  example,  if  my  neighbour  have  a  luind  to  my  cow^  he  hires  a 
"  lawyer  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  my  ccrw  from  me.  I  muft 
"  then  hire  another  to  defend  my  right,  it  being  againil  all  rules 
"  of /^w  that  any  man  fhould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 
"  Now,  in  this  cafe  I,  who  am  the  right  owner,  lie  under  two 

great  difad vantages  ;  .firft.  My  lawyer^  being  pra6Hfed  almoft 
"  from  his  cradle  in  defending  falfehood,  is  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
"  ment  vv^hen  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  juftice,  which  is  an 
"  unnatural  office  he  always  attempts  with  great  awkwardnefs, 
"  if  not  with  ill-v/ill.  The  fecond  difadvantage  is,  that  my 
"  lawyer  mutl  proceed  with  great  caution,  or  elfe  he  will  be 
"  reprimanded  by  the  judges^  and  abhorred  by  .his  brethren, 
"  as  one  that  would  lefTen  the  pradlice  of  the  law."  In 

pleading,  they  ftudioufly  avoid  entering  into  the  merits  of 
"  the  caufe  ;  but  are  loud,  violent,  and  tedious,  in  dwelling  upon 
"  all  circumftances  which  are  not  to  the  purpofe.  For  inftance,  in 
"  the  cafe  already  mentioned,  they  never  deiire  to  know  what 
"  claim  or  title  my  adversary  hath  to  my  cow^  but  whether  the 

faid  cow  were  red  or  . black,  her  horns  long  or  fhort,  whether  the 
"  £eld  I  graze  her  in  be  round  or  fquare,  whether  fhe  was  milked 

at  home  or  abroad,  what  difeafes  flie  is  fubje<5l  to,  and  the 

4ike  J  after  which  they  conftilt/>r^'c^<a/'^;//x,  adjourn  the  caufe  from 

"  time 
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"  time  to  time,  and  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  come  to  an 
ifllie." 

It  is  deliglitful  to  obferve  how  admirably  Mr  John  Bell  has 
availed  himfelf  of  thefe  precious  inftru6lions,  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther the  oldeft  or  the  ableft  lawyers  at  the  bar  could  have  done  the 
bufinefs  nearly  as  well. 

The  merits  of  the  caufe  depended  on  the  validity  of  a  certain  agree- 
ment or  pretended  contrail  between  the  Surgeons  and  the  Managers, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  illegal  and  null,  as  being  a  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary,  as  well  as  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of 
the  fick  poor  ;  and  which,  if  it  had  been  originally  valid,  has  been 
repeatedly  and  grofsly  violated  by  the  Surgeons.  To  thefe  confi- 
derations  may  be  added,  on  the  part  of  Mr  John  Bell,  his  avowed 
purpofe  of  doing  away  (v/hat  he  is  pleafed  to  call)  thofe  grofs  mif- 
reprefentations  of  the  character  and  condu6l  of  the  younger  Sur- 
geons, contained  in  my  Memorial. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  and  laborious,  and  very  unneceffary,  to 
tranfcribe  and  comment  on  every  fplendid  palfage  in  his  Anfwer, 
which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  good  fample-of  his  genius  for 
the  pradlice  of  the  law,  I  fhall  feletft  only  a  few,  I  truft,  of  the  beft 
of  them. 

He  has  fome  admirable  remarks  on  my  Jlature^  my  drefs^  efpe- 
cialiy  my  volunteer  uniform,  and  my  grenadier  cap,  at  the  hirfute 
appearance  of  which  he  feems  to  have  taken  umbrage,  and  on  my 
writing  Latin. 

"  Born  in  Brobdignag,  and  educated  in  Laputa,  he  defpifes  us 
"  as  contemptible  beings,  inferior  in  fize  of  intelle^ls,  and  in  bulk 
"  of  body.  He  fteps  over  and  over  us,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  gi- 
"  gantic  ftature ;  and  lifts  afide  the  lappets  of  his  coat,  to  let  us 
"  pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  ftride  of  his  coloffal  limbs."  Se£t.  i. 
page  44. 

"  Though  the  Memorial  is  now  a  common  property  to  all  the 

O  "  world, 
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"  world,  it  is  particularly  addreffed  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
"  foldiers  ;  for  he  is  a  foldier,  "  in  red,  tremendous,  and  hirfute  in 
'■'  gold."  His  Memorial  has  been  diftributed  by  tuck  of  drum  to 
"  all  the  officers  of  this  corps.  Much  of  the  wit  is  addreffed  to 
"  them,  and  all  of  it  is  at  leaft  level  to  the  plaineft  underftanding." 
Se6t.  I.  page  23,  24. 

"  Of  the  elegance  with  which  he  writes  the  Englifh  language, 
"  we  have  juft  given  fuch  fpecimens  as  muft  furely  fatisfy  the 
"  moft  rigorous  critic  ;  but  Latin  he  writes  ftill  more  fluently,  and 
"  fluency  is  every  thing  in  telling  of  tales. 

"  Latin  to  hims  no  more  difficile^ 
Than  to  a  blackbird  ^tis  to  whijile^'' 

Se£l.  I.  page  23. 

Not  content  with  all  thefe  and  many  more  remarks,  equally  per- 
tinent and  witty,  on  me  perfonally,  he  proceeds  to  make  many 
remarks,  almoft  equally  pertinent,  on  my  Father,  and  his  charac- 
ter and  writings ;  and  draws  an  admirable  contrafl;  between  him 
and  me.    Page  50,  51. 

He  does  not  even  confine  himfelf  to  me  and  my  Father,  but  con- 
trives, v/ith  exquifite  fldll,  to  bring  in  fome  allufion  to  my  family- 
hiftory  ;  and  to  mention  the  number  of  my  Anceftors  who  had 
been  Profeffors,  (and  full  three  times  more  than  that  number ;  but 
of  this  afterwards). 

 An  author,  difl:inguifhed  in  the  literary  and  polemical 

"  world,  the  ffteenth  in  a  diretft  line  of  a  dynafty  of  Profeffors.  No 
"  wonder  that  little  men  crouch  under  the  hereditary  fceptre,  wield- 
^*  ed  by  his  gigantic  arm."    Fage  44. 

Every  one  of  thefe  fpecimens  is  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  fu- 
perior  genius.  Men  of  ordinary  talents  would  think  it  of  no  mo- 
ment, with  refped  to  the  fubjed  of  my  Memorial,  and  Mr  John 
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Bell's  anfwer  to  it,  whether  my  anceflors  were  ProfefTors  or  Plough- 
men ;  whether  my  Father  and  I  were  juft  of  the  fame  character  or 
not ;  whether  I  wrote  Latin,  or  Englifh,  or  broad  Scotch ;  whe- 
ther I  occafionally  wore  a  red  coat  or  a  black  gown,  a  fur  cap  or  a 
three-cornered  hat ;  and  whether  I  am  fix  feet  high,  or  only  four. 

But  as  this  laft  pohit  has  appeared  of  fuch  confequence  to  Mr 
John  Bell,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  fully,  and  to  endeavour,  if 
poffible,  to  fet  him  right  as  to  fome  things  about  which  he  feems 
to  be  miftaken  ;  efpecially  to  fatisfy  him,  that  by  my  ftature  I  ne- 
ver meant  any  injury  or  indignity  to  him  or  to  his  friends,  whofe 
bodies  bear  no  reafonable  proportion  to  the  great  fouls  which  they 
contain  ;  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  he  feems  to  have 
fuppofed  that  I  did. 

;  It  muft  be  owned,  that  we  often  fee  a  very  unequal  diftribution 
of  foul  and  body.  But  I  can  by  no  means  admit  the  dodlrine 
■which  fome  very  little  philofophers  are  eager  to  maintain,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  always  are  inverfely  as  the  cubes  of  their  ftatures  ;  for 
I  have  never  feen  any  demonftration  of  this  important  propofition. 
I  rather  incline  to  the  old  orthodox  opinion,  fo  ably  maintained 
by  that  great  philofopher  and  judge  of  human  nature  Serjeant  Kite, 
That  he  who  was  born  to  be  fix  feet  high,  was  born  to  be  a  great 
man.  I  am  even  interefted  to  maintain  this  dodlrine  in  all  its  pu- 
rity, as  that  is  the  only  kind  of  greatnefs  to  which  I  make  any  pre- 
tenfions,  and  the  only  one  that  I  am  fure  no  body  will  or  can  deny 
me.  But  I  never  thought  of  ufing  that  greatnefs  to  the  annoyance 
of  little  men,  or  little  great  men,  or  of  undervaluing  them  for  their 
diminutive  bodies.  Nay,  though  of  late  I  have  added  to  my  ftature 
one  cub'  t,  by  means  of  that  unlucky  grenadier-cap,  the  hirfute  ap- 
pearance of  which  feems  to  have  irritated  Mr  John  Bell  more  than 
I  coiild  have  fuppofed,  I  muft  afTure  him  folemnly,  that  it  was  liot 
for  the  foolifti  and  prefumptuous  purpofe  of  making  myfelf  look 
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greater,  nor  yet  for  the  malicious  pnrpofe  of  making  him  and  other 
httle  great  men  look  lefs,  than  nature  intended  we  fhould  do.  It 
was  purely  for  the  good  of  my  country  ;  and  accordingly,  as  foon 
as  my  country  fliall  have  no  further  occalion  for  the  fervices  of  the 
faid  hirfute  cap,  I  fhall  lay  it  afide  with  much  more  pleafure  than 
ever  I  put  it  on. 

Every  body  in  the  leafl  acquainted  with  Mr  John  Bell  mufl: 
perceive  and  acknowledge  at  once,  as  I  do,  that  he  has  foul  enough, 
or  more  than  enough,  to  animate  four  and  twenty  of  the  largefl;  of 
his  Majefty's  Beef-eaters.  No  wonder  that  fo  large  a  foul  Ihould  be 
fomewhat  reftlefs  and  impatient,  and  even  indignant,  at  being  im- 
pounded in  fo  fmall,  fo  very  fmall  a  body.  JEfluat  infellx  aftgujla 
limite.  And  I  think  no  body  can  blame  it,  I  am  fure  I  do  not,  for 
being  a  little  fnappifh  fometimes,  when  it  fees  a  parcel  of  great 
men-mountains,  or  rather  flefh-mountains,  walking  about,  with 
fcarce  foul  enough  in  them  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fait,  and  keep 
them  from  putrefying. 

All  the  great  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Homer  down  to 
Milton,  have  fliewn  a  ftrong  partiality  to  heroes  of  the  largeft  gre- 
nadier fize.  Milton,  in  particular,  carried  this  partiality  to  a  moft 
extravagant  pitch.  But  the  faithful  page  of  authentic  hiftory  muft 
convince  every  judicious  and  candid  reader,  that  many  of  the  great- 
eft  men  in  all  ages  have  been  of  fmall  ftature.  Alexander  the 
Great,  Auguftus,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Dumourier,  nay  Buonaparte  himfelf,  all  have  been  little  men.  The 
greateft  hero  that  ever  England  has  produced  was  of  the  fmalleft 
fize  of  any  that  we  read  of  in  true  hiftory.  I  do  not  mean  Lord 
Nelfon,  though  certainly  a  very  great  hero  and  a  little  man ;  but 
one  much  greater,  and  ftill  fmaller,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Tragedies,  which  bears  his  name. 
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'Though  fmall  his  body  be^  fo  very  fmall 

A  chairman's  leg  is  more  than  twice  as  big^  : 

Tet  is  his  foul  as  any  mountain  great ; 

And  as  a  mountain  once  contain  d  a  moufe^ 

So  doth  this  mouje  contain  a  mighty  mountain. 

Let  Macedonia  her  Alexander  boajl ; 

Let  Rome  her  Cafars  and  her  Scipios  Jlooiv ;  > 

Ireland  her  Os,  her  Macs  let  Scotland  boajl ; 

England Jhall  boajl  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb  t 

But,  unfortunately,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,, 
and  in  his  full  career  of  glory,  by  the  mofl  calamitous  and  hor- 
rible fate  that  ever  yet  befell  a  morta,l  hero :  he  was  fwallowed  by 
a  red  cow.  Spe£ia  juvenis,  et  omen  quidem  Dii  prohibeant ;  caterum  in 
ea  tempora  natus  esy  quibus  Jirmare  animum  expediat  conjlantibus  ex- 
emplis. 


Next  to  that  eiTential  merit  fo  well  explained  by  Gulliver,  andi 
fo  admirably  exemplified  by  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  without  which  it  is  plain  there  could  be  no  pleadings  or 
law-papers  worth  hearing  or  reading,  the  moft  important  qualifica- 
tion that  an  advocate  can  have,  is  the  talent  of  availing  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  every  faSl^  true  or  falfe,  credible  or  incredible,  pofilble 
or  impoffible,  with  which  he  is  furnilhed  ;  telling  it  in  the  beft 
manner,  placing  it  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  adorning  it  with  the 
choiceft  flowers  of  eloquence,  enforcing  it  with  many  flirokes  of  the 
fublime  and  pathetic,  fuch  as  may  roufe  the  moft  fliupid  under- 
ftanding,  and  melt  the  hardeft  and  coldeil  heart;  and  finall)/,  de- 
ducing from  every  fad  fo  Hated  thofe  inferences  which  may  lerve. 

his 
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Ills  pu''pofe,  whetlier  fiich  dedu^lioiis  be  Gonfiftent  with,  or  repug- 
nant to  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe. 

The  truth  or  falfity  of  thofe.fadls,  with  reipetSl  to  the  advocate, 
and  the  merit  of  his  argument,  are  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  If 
every  fa6l  which  he  dates  were  as  falfe  as  Mahomet's  Alcoran,  he 
cannot  in  the  leaft  be  blamed  for  that :  on  the  contrary,  he  may. 
be  .well  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife,  for  making  the  beft  ufe  of 
fuch  bad  facfts ;  and  if  he  fhould  think  it  worth  his  while  to  do  any 
thing  fo  uncivil  and  unprofitable,  he  would  be  well  entitled  to 
blame  very  much  thofe  who  furniilied  him  with  fuch  bad  fa6ls  :  in 
other  words,  if  he  chofe  to  play  the  fool,  he  would  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  beft  friends,  I  mean  his 
clients,  and  their  attornies,  or  agents,  of  whatever  denomination. 
But  this,  I  believe,  is  very  feldom  thought  of,  and  much  feldomer 
done  ;  for  every  body  knows  that  an  advocate  is  not  anfwerable  for 
the  truth  of  his  fadls,  in  point  of  veracity,  like  a  witnefs,  who, 
unlefs  he  be  well  paid  for  not  doing  it,  ought  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  An  advocate  is  employed, 
and  generally  paid,  not  for  telling  the  truth,  but  for  faying  all 
that  he  thinks  can  avail  his  client.  Nor  is  a  law^yer  in  any  degree 
anfwerable,  like  a  judge.  Or  a  juryman,  in  point  of  underftanding 
or  probity,  for  the  belief  which  he  gives,  or  appears  to  give,  to  the 
facfts  in  his  client's  cafe. 

It  is  plainly  the  bufinefs  of  judges  and  jurymen,  and  of  the  op- 
pofite  counfel,  to  find  out,  if  they  can,  whether  the  fa<5ls  ftated  be 
true  or  falfe  j  and  generally  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  advocate  who 
ftates  them  to  prevent  that  from  being  found  out,  if  he  can.  At 
any  rate,  every  body  knows  that  truth  lies  in  a  well ;  a  very  deep 
one  it  fhould  leem  j  for  there  are  but  few  people  the  deep  fea  lead 
of  whofe  underftanding  can  reach  even  half  way  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  very  foolifti  for  an  advocate  to  throw 
avsray  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  founding  or  diving  for  that 
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lame  truth,  which  forty  to  one  he  will  not  difcover,  and  which,  if 
he  flionld  unfortunately  lay  hold  of  it,  he  would  be  fain  to  let  go  in 
a  trice,  as  finding  it  more  cumberfome  and  dangerous  than  a  mill- 
ftone  about  his  neck. 

But  in  any  kind  of  fine  writing,  as  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
poetry,  the  facred  right  quidlibet  audendi^  is,  if  pofiible,  ftill  more  ex- 
tenfively  and  more  firmly  eftablifhed  ;  for  the  beft  of  all  pofTible 
reafons,  that  any  great  foUcitude  about  truth,  or  very  ftri6l  adhe- 
rence to  it  even  when  known,  would  completely  fruftrate  the  chief 
obje(5l  of  fuch  compofition,  which,  in  general,  is  rather  delegare  than 
prodejfe. 

Thus,  furely  every  reader  of  good  tafte  and  judgment  muft  be 
fenfible,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a  much  nobler  work  than  a 
complete  colledlion  of  all  the  gazettes  extraordinary  that  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  Sparta  and  Mycenae  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  Tro» 
jan  war ;  and  that  the  Odyfley  and  the  .^Ineid  are  much  better  than 
the  original  journals  of  Ulylfes  and  jEneas^ 

Thefe  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  fadls  ge- 
nerally ftated  in  pleadings  and  memorials,  and  other  law  or  law- 
like papers,  and  of  the  merit  of  an  able  advocate,  in  making  an  ad- 
mirable ufe  of  very  bad  fadts,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  to 
the  Managers,  before  I  point  out  to  them  a.  few  of  the  many  exqui- 
fite  inftances  of  that  kind  of  merit  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mr 
John.  Bell's  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  which,  without  fome 
fuch  preliminary  explanation,  they  might  fcarce  have  underftood, 
or  admired  as  they  ought  to  do. 

If  his  anfwer  had  been  addrefled  to  experienced  lawyers  and 
judges,  efpecially  if  it  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  pleading  by  word 
of  mouth,  any  fuch  explanation  of  the  merit  of  it,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  merit  of  it  ought  to  be  ellimated,  would  have 
been  unneceffary,  and  even  impertinent.  The  merit  of  every  fentence 
of  it  would  have  been  perceived  and  acknowledged  at  once,  and  very 
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foon  would  have  been  fuitably  rewarded.  If  he  had  been  a  young 
lawyer,  inftead  of  being  a  young,  or  not  a  young  Surgeon,  and  had 
pronounced  fuch  a  PhiHppic  in  the  form  of  a  pleading  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  he  would  have  been  complimented  by 
the  Bench,  admired  and  hated  by  the  Bar,  worfhipped  by  the  At- 
tornies,  and  in  four  and  twenty  hours  would  have  received  at  leaft 
four  and  twenty  briefs,  and  twice  as  many  retaining  fees  ;  for  in 
the  noble  profeiTion  of  the  law,  fuch  fuperior  genius  is  fbon  and 
certainly  and  amply  rewarded,  with  much  folid  pudding,  as  v\rell 
as  with  abundance  of  empty  praife  ;  while  in  all  the  branches  of 
our  miferable  trade  of  Phyfic  (including  Surgery)  the  fame  fuperior 
genius,  though  more  admired,  is  fcarce  more  liberally  rewarded 
than  plain  truth  and  common  honefty.  Laudatur  et  algct  is  too  often 
'  the- fate  of  both.  To  fay  the  truth,  that  fuperior  genius  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  any  branch  of  phyiic  as  it  is  .in  the 
pradlice  of  the  law  ;  for  when  a  man  is  very  ill  of  the  aflhma  and 
dropfy,  or  going  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to 
him  whether  his  phyfician  or  furgeon  has  or  has  not  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  would  make  an  excellent  Attorney-general  j  and  it  is 
of  great  confequence  to  him  that  his  phyiician  or  furgeon  fhould 
have  certain  other  qualifications,  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

Though  judges  and  lawyers,  and  all  mankind  who  have  occafion 
to  know  them,  are  always  very  liberal  of  their  praifes  and  admira- 
tion of  fuch  pkadings  as  Mr  John  Bell's  anfwer  to  me,  yet,  in  point 
of  belief,  they  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  fad:s  flated  in  them,  even  to 
thofe  the  moft  in  point,  than  they  do  to  the  fadls  flated  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  or  in  a  London  newfpaper.  Of  courfe,  all  the  fine  inferences 
from  thofe  fadls  mufl  go  for  nothing.  Indeed,  if  the  judges  were 
ever  fo  willing  to  believe  all  the  faBs  which  able  lawyers  ftate  in 
their  pleadings,  they  cannot  do  it :  For  the  fadls  flated  by  the  oppo- 
fite  lawyers  are  fometimes  diredlly  contradictory ;  fo  that  if  thofe 
on  the  one  fide  be  true,  <-hofe  on  the  other  muft  be  falfe ;  and 
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if  the  former  are  falfe,  the  latter  muft  be  true.  Sometimes  the  fa<^s 
ftated  on  the  oppofice  fides  are  only  inconfiflent,  fo  that  only  fome 
of  them  can  be  true^  but  all  of  them  may  be  falfe^  and  moft  of  them 
in  fome  cafes  are  fo. 

Hence  comes  the  neceffity  of  what  is  called  evidence^  to  entitle 
even  the  moft  ftriking  and  pointed  fadls  which  a  lawyer  ftates  in  his 
pleading  to  any  credit.  Now,  evidence  is  in  fome  cafes  of  a  very 
flubborn  nature  ;  and  fo  untradlable,  that,  when  rafhiy  produced, 
it  eftablilhes  inconteftably  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was  intended  to 
prove.  And  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  acquired  dexterity  is 
neceffary,  to  enable  a  lawyer  to  avoid  ftating  any  fa(5ls  the  reverfe 
of  which  may  be  eaftly  proved  ;  for  example,  by  their  inconfiftency 
with  authentic  record,  with  themfelves,  or  with  one  another,  or  with 
common  fenfe.  Mere  force  of  genius  can  never  infpire  a  young 
pleader  with  this  necelTary  caution;  on  the  contrary,  the  ardour 
infeparable  from  great  genius  will  naturally  urge  him  to  the  very 
oppofite  conduct,  efpecially  in  his  firft  attempts. 

Such,  I  conceive,  has  been  the  cafe  with  Mr  John  Bell  as  to  fome 
of  the  moft  ftriking  facfls,  and  thofe  on  which  he  feems  to  have  laid 
the  greateft  ftrefs,  in  his  anfwer  to  me. 

With  peculiar  pleafure  I  give,  as  the  firft  fpeclmen  of  this  kind, 
one  ftiort  fentence,  which  contains  four  fuch  fa(fts  ;  or  may  fairly 
be  refolved  into  four  feparate  propofitions,  the  diredl  contrary  of 
every  one  of  which  may  be  eafily  and  inconteftably  proved. 

This  admirable  fpecimen  of  his  fuperior  genius  occurs  in  the 
49th  page  of  his  2d  fe<5lion  ;  where,  after  declaiming  with  more 
than  Ciceronian  or  Demofthenic  fire  and  eloquence  againft  the 
horrible  abomination  of  Clinical  Le(5lures,  efpecially  when  con- 
duced by  Profeffors  who  are  young  men,  and  afferting  roundly, 
that  "  the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  with  young  men, 
"  very  young  men,"  he  ftates  more  particularly  the  following 
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"  The  ProfefTorfKips  of  Cliemiftry,  Anatomy,  Midwifery,  and 
"  Materia  Medica,  are  filled  with  men  younger  than  the  youngeft 
"  of  thofe  whom  this  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  defcribe  as  young  and 
"  inexperienced  Surgeons." 

Firft,  as  to  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  ;  for  he  ftands  in  a  differ- 
ent fituation  from  the  other  three  profeifors  :  He  neither  has,  nor 
can  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  the  clinical  le(5lures  ;  fo  that  whe- 
ther he  be  only  five  years  of  age,  or  fifty-five,  cannot  concern  the 
Infirmary.  Befides,  it  is  now  feveral  years  fince  the  Infirmary  was 
fafely  delivered  of  him  and  his  big-bellied  patients,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  noble  family.  This  happy  delivery  was  accompliftied  in  the 
time  of  the  father  and  immediate  predecefTor  of  the  prefent  incum>- 
bent ;  not  in  confequence  of  any  proof  or  fufpicion  of  infufficiency 
on  his  part,  but  purely  on  the  ftrong  general  principle  of  what  the 
Managers  knew  to  be  right ;  what  they  might  have  forefeen,  but 
had  really  not  forefeen,  when  they  permitted  a  lying-in  ward  in  the 
Hofpital ;  and  were  convinced  of  at  laft  by  very  ample  experience. 
But  waving  all  fuch  difcuffions,  I  fhall  here  confider  only  Mr  John 
Bell's  fa&,  that  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  the 
youngeft  of  thofe  whom  I  defcribed  as  young  and  inexperienced. 
Surgeons^ 

What  the  age  of  feveral  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  is,  I  really  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  know  that  one  of  them  is  jufl  four  and  twenty,  he 
having  been  born  in  February  1777.  As  there  are  no  'fewer  than 
fix  Junior  Surgeons  under  him  in  the  lift  of  that  Royal  College,  I 
think  it  probable  that  fome  of  thefe  may  be  ftill  younger  men* 
But  taking,  what  I  am  fure  of,  four  and  twenty  as  the  age  of  one 
of  the  youngeft  Surgeons,  I  fhall  confider  whether  it  be  credible  or 
pofTible  that  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  that,  even 
by  a  day. 

The  prefent  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  for  nine  years,  as  may  be  fuppofed  very 
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^enerallyfknown,  for  his  name  appears  tlie  laft  on  our  lift  of  Fel- 
lows prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  of  our-  Difpenfatory,  which  is 
dated  the  17th  of  April  1792.    Before  he  could  have  been  made  a 
Fellow,  he  muft  have  been  a  Licentiate  of  our  College ;  and  before 
he  was  made  a  Licentiate,  he  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Do6lor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.    If  he  be  younger 
than  four  and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  muji  have  been  a  Do6lor  of 
Phyfic,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phylicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen.    This  appears  to  me  incre- 
dible at  leaft,  if  not  impoflible.    But  perhaps  thefe  fa(fls  may  not 
have  been  known  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  :  at  leaft  fome 
other  fads  relating  to  that  gentleman's  hiftory,  and  ftill  ftronger, 
muJl  have  been  well  known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  probably  to  many 
of  his  clients.    Before  he  became  a  Phyfician,  and  a  Fellow  of  our 
College,  he  had  been  for  between  three  and  four  years  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh.    Before  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  Fellow  of  their  College,  (which  was  on  the  23d  of  June 
1788),  he  had  completed  his  education  as  a  Surgeon,  had  been  ex- 
amined by  their  examinators,  had  been  approved  of,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  John  Bell's  own  do6lrine,  ftrongly  afferted  in  his  anfwer 
to  me)  muj^  have  been  perfectly  well  qualified  to  a(5l  as  ordinary 
Surgeon  of  this  Hofpital.    In  fa6l  he  did  attend,  in  his  turn,  in 
that  capacity.    All  thefe  things  I  conceive  muJi  have  been  well 
known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  became  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1786,  near  two  years  before  the 
prefent  ProfefTor  of  Midwifery,  and  muft  have  been  accuftomed  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  latter  called  next  but  one  after  his  own,  at 
every  meeting  of  their  College,  for  at  leaft  three  years  and  a  half. 
If  he  be  at  this  time  only  four  and  tv>^enty,  he  7nujl  have  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  17S8,  thirteen  years 
ago,  a.t  the  age  of  eleven,  forafmuch  as  eleven  and  thirteen  make 
twenty-four;  and  he  muft  have  a(5led  in  his  turn  as  ordinary  Sur- 
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geon  of  this  Infirmary  at  fome  period  between  the  agettSf  eleven 
and  that  of  fifteen  ;  at  which  latter  age  (according  to  Mr  John 
Bell's  JaS^j  and  the  plain  undeniable  arithmetical  calculation  found- 
ed on  it)  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Surgeon  and  became  a  Phyfician.  This 
inference  appears  to  me  incredible;  but  it  is  plain. that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  muft  either  admit  it,  or  give  up  their  own  im- 
portant fadt. 

Next,  as  to  the  ProfefFor  of  Chemiftry.  Though  I  know  his  age 
pretty  exadlly,  I  do  not  choofe  to  mention  it  too  particularly,  for  he 
is  ftill  a  bachelor ;  but  I  truft  not  long  to  remain  in  that  finful 
ftate.  I  fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  for  his  own  fake,  and  much 
more  for  that  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  1  hope  and  truft  he  is 
fome  years  on  the  right  fide  of  forty.  I  can  perceive  no  defici- 
ency either  of  years  or  underftanding  in  him ;  nor  confequently  can 
I  think  it  necefifary  (though  certainly  it  can  do  no  harm)  to  pray  to 
Jupiter  to  increafe  his  wifdom  and  his  beard.  For  my  prefent 
purpofe  it  is  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  he  has  now  been  fix  win- 
ters ProfefiTor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiftry  in  this  Univerfity,  ta 
which  he  was  invited  (as  Dr  Cullen  and  Dr  Black  had  been  before 
him)  in  confequence  of  the  well-merited  reputation  that  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  had  taught  firft 
chemiftry,  and  afterwards  medicine,  for  eight  winters  before,  and 
where  he  had  been  Phyfician  to  the  Infirmary  from  the  time  when 
it  was  built  till  he  left  that  city.  I  Ihould  therefore  prefume  that 
he  might  be  trufted  with  the  charge  of  twenty  or  thirty  patients 
in  this  Infirmary,  without  any  injury  or  any  great  rilk  to  them. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leaft  plain,  that  if  he  be  only  four 
and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  muft  have  been  but  ten,  or  between  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  firft  taught  chemiftry  in  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Glafgow,  near  fourteen  years  ago.  Thus  I  think  we  may 
fafely  difpofe  of  another  of  the  four  fa£ls.. 

As 
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As  to  the  Profeflbr  of  Materia  Med'ica^  the  fa£i  with  reipe(3:  to 
him  may  be  ftill  more  eafily  and  briefly  fettled.  Far  from  beheving 
that  he  is  younger  than  the  youngeft  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
I  doubt  much  whether  all  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  got  into  breeches 
when  he  was  a  Dodor  of  Phyfic,  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
this  Univerfity  September  12.  1781,  full  nineteen  years  and  a  half 
ago  ;  fo  that  if  he  be  only  four  and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  miijl  have 
been  made  a  Pod:or  of  Phyfic  by  us  before  he  was  five  years  of 
age. 

The  fourth  of  the  fadls  contained  in  that  fhort  fentence  of  Mr 
John  Bell's  paper  which  I  am  here  confidering,  muft  be  under- 
ftood  to  relate,  not  to  Dr  Monro  fenior,  but  to  his  fon  Dr  A- 
Monro  junior,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  his  father's  colleague 
and  fuccefTor.    Fortune  feems  indeed  to  have  been  wonderfully  un- 
favourable to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  on  this  occafion ;  for 
even  this  fourth  fadl,  the  only  one  which  had  any  appearance  of 
being  triie,  and  which,  on  the  fair  principle  of  chance,  fhould 
have  been  for  him,  turns  out  again/}  him.    I  find,  on  enquiry,  that 
even  Dr  Alexander  Monro  junior  is  between  three  and  four  years 
paft  the  age  of  four  and  twenty.  Nor  has  fortune  been  much  more 
favourable  to  him  in  another  fa£i  ftated  in  the  fame  paragraph,, 
(page  50. )>      thefe  words :  "  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  obfer- 
"  ving,  that  the  youngeft  of  thefe  Profeffors,  the  Profeifors  of  Ma-- 
*'  teria  Medica  and  Chemiftry,  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity."  That 
thefe  two  Profeffors  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity,  I  cannot  difpute ; 
but  they  certainly  are  not  the  youngejl  of  the  fo\ir  Profeffors  whom: 
he  has  fpecified.    The  youngefl  of  them  is  older  by  feveral  years 
than  the  young  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy. 

Perhaps  I  fhould  have  done  better  ta  have  begun  with  the  firfl: 
fentence  of  that  paragragh,  (page  49  of  fedlion  2.} ;  for  it  is  fcarce 
inferior  in  rhetorical  or  poetical  merit  to  the  one  which  I  have  ana- 
lyfed.    Thefe  are  the  words  of  it :  "  It  happens  that,  at  this  very 
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time,  the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  with,  young  mcn^  very 
young'*  men. 

Of  xh.t{Q  youngs  very  young  men,  it  happens  at  this  time  that  feveral 
are  between  fixty  and  feventy  years  of  age,  many  more  between 
fifty  and  fixty,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
great  majority  are  paft  forty  years  of  age.  At  prefent  there  are 
but  two^  and  when  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet  was  written  there  was 
only  one^  out  of  five  and  twenty  ProfeiTors,  under  thirty  years  of 
age.  I  cannot  tell  exadlly,  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  but  I 
guefs,  that  the  average  of  the  age  of  the  prefent  ProfefTors  muft  be 
nearer  fifty  than  forty.  Now,  as  the  age  of  man  is  but  threefcore 
years  and  ten,  I  humbly  conceive  that,  without  any  violent  breach 
of  Chriftian  charity,  we  may  rather  be  deemed  middle  aged  than 
youngs  or  very  young  men,  at  leall  when  taken  colle<5lively. 

As  to  myfelf  perfonally,  I  gladly  admit,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
John  Bell,  that  I  am  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  moft 
gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him  for  the  compliment 
which  he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  pay  me,  in  his  forefaid  49th 
page,  in  thefe  words  :  "  Dr  Gregory  himfelf,  but  a  youtig  man, 
"  boafts  of  having  occupied  a  moft  important  ftation  in  it  for 
"  twenty-four  years."  This  very  juft  obfervation  is  the  more  va- 
luable, that  it  comes  from  one  who  evidently  had  no  favour  or  par- 
tiality to  me ;  and  was  the  more  acceptable,  that  I  had  been  for 
fome  time  much  difquieted  in  mind,  in  confequence  of  having 
heard,  that  many  very  intelligent  and  experienced  ladies  had  de- 
clared, (horrefco  refer  ens  J,  that  every  man  of  five  and  forty  ought 
to  be  hanged. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  as  well  as  wonder,  that  his  bad 
luck,  with  refpe(5l  to  matters  of  fa(5l,  fliould  have  attended  him 
even  on  that  point.  By  the  happieft  conceit  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  mortal  wight,  he  ftates  the  miferable  contraft  between 
me  and  my  Father,  (fed.  i.  page  50,  51.)    There^ after  a  fuitable 
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preamble,  he  gives  an  excellent  quotation  from  my  Father's  well- 
known  Le(ftures  on  the  OfEce  and  Duties  of  a  Phyfician  ;  and  thus 
proceeds  :  "  Serious  duties  will  beget  ferious  thoughts  ;  but  they 
"  muft  be  long  familiar  in  the  mind  before  they  can  be  thus  hapi- 
"  pily  exprelTed.  One  plain  word  of  this  good  old  man  marks  a 
"  feeling  mind  more  than  all  the  effuHons  of  fenfibility  that  Sterne 
"  ever  contrived." 

Every  body,  I  prefume,  will  admit  that  my  Father  was  a  good 
mail ;  and  no  body,  I  hope,  will  be  fo  uncivil  as  to  difpute  with 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  (I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  I  fhall  not,  fuch 
is  my  efteem  and  refped:  for  them),  that  I  am  a  very  had  mariy  far 
worfe  than  Catiline,  or  Nero,  or  Cefar  Borgia,  or  Robefpierre,  cr 
any  the  greateft  monfters  that  either  ancient  or  modern  times  have 
produced ;  if  they  are  pleafed  to  fay  fo,  or  if  they  think  it  will  help 
their  caufe.  But  that  my  Father  was  an  old  man.,  and  that  I  am  a 
young  man.,  is  abfolutely  impolTible  \  for  this  plain,  reafon,  that  my 
Father  died  juft  at  the  fame  age  which  I  have  now  attained,  namely, 
eight  knd  forty.  The  lecflures  which  Mr  John  Bell  profeffes  to  ad- 
mire fo  much,  were  compofed  and  actually  read  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh  between  fix  and  feven  years  before  his  death ;  and 
had  even  been  printed  and  publiflied^  fo  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  read  in  College,  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  On  Mr 
John  Bell's  own  principle,  therefore,  they  muft  have  been  the 
words  of  a  good  young  man. 

It  is  not  in  the  leaft  wonderful  that  a  man  fhould  fall  into  fuch 
miftakes  when  he  writes  about  things  of  which  he  is  totally  igno^ 
rant ;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  in  this  age  of  biography  and  anec- 
dote, which  feem  to  me  to  amount  to  an  epidemic  difeafe  both 
among  writers  and  readers,  Mr  John  Bell  fliould  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  fo  generally  known,  and  has  fo  often  appeared  in  print. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire,  he  might  alfo  have  learned, 
that  my  Father  was  as  arrant  a  Brobdignaggian  as  I  am  5  and  that 
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lie  wielded  an  immenfe  club  with  his  gigantic  arm ;  in  plain  Englilh, 
that  he  was  a  man  fix  feet  high,  of  a  very  robuft  make,  and  that 
he  walked  with  a  plain  oaken  flick  in  his  hand  ;  that  he  was 
equally  plain  in  every  part  of  his  drefs  and  manner  j  and  that  he, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  contributed,  both  by  his  precept 
and  example,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  and  difgraceful  pecu- 
liarities of  drefs  and  manner  by  which  Phyficians  had  long  been 
diflinguifhed.  Such  peculiarities  he  treated  with  ridicule  rather 
than  with  grave  cenfure  ;  fo  he  did  all  violent  medical  contro- 
verfies  and  warfare,  of  which  he  had  no  better  opinion  than  I  have. 
Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  when  they  become  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  my  Father's  writings,  (which  I  earneftly 
recommend  to  their  perufal,  no&urna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna J, 
will  profit  by  his  obfervations  on  that  and  on  many  other  fubje(5ls ; 
for  example,  by  one  which  they  will  find  in  the  moft  popular  and 
beft  of  all  his  works.  There,  after  ftrongly  recommending  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  charity,  he  adds ;  "  But  in  this,  as 
"  well  as  in  the  pra(5lice  of  every  other  duty,  carefully  avoid  oflen- 
tation.  Vanity  is  always  defeating  her  own  purpofes.  Fame 
is  one  of  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue.  Do  not  feek  her,  and 
*'  flie  will  follow  you." 

This  naturally  reminds  me  of  a  very  curious  and  modeft  requeft 
of  Mr  John  Bell,  exprelTed  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  5th 
page  of  his  2d  fecflion,  to  make  out  the  etymology  of  Canting,  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  point  is  not  to  be  eafily  fettled  ;  for  it  has 
long  been  difputed,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  difputed  much  longer, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  the  proper  name  of  our  worthy  country- 
man Mr  Andrew  Cant^  of  whining  memory ;  or  whether  it  may 
boaft  a  more  noble  defcent  from  the  Latin  verb  canto^  to  fing. 
Luckily,  however,  it  is  not  necefifary,  even  for  the  purpofe  of  cant- 
ing in  the  higheft  perfe(5lion,  to  fettle  thofe  difputes,  nor  yet  to 
know  the  meaning  or  to  have  the  ufe  of  the  word.    There  muft 
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have  been  cafitlng^  before  there  could  be  any  word  to  exprefs  it ; 
juft  as  there  muft  have  been  every  other  kind  and  figure  of  Rhe- 
toric, before  names  could  be  given  to  thern : 

"  For  all  a  Rhetgric'ian  s  rules 

**  But  teach  a  man  to  nanie  h'lj  Tfio/f," 

as  Mr  John  Bell,  vv^ho  feenas  to  have  dipped  injtio  Hudibras,  can 
fcarce  fail  to  know.  Cant.^  I  belieye,  moft  ftri(5lly  and  properly 
yneans  a  wbin'mg  pretenfion  to  goodnefs.''''  Of  this  1  have  never 
feen  a  finer  fample  than  Deacon  Kennedy's  Memorial  about  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  in  J  737;  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
it,  in  that  kind  of  eloquence,  is  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial  in  1800.  If,  as  hjs  requeft  feems  to  imply,  he  really 
4oes  not  know  what  canting  is,  he  may  now  fhare  the  agreeable 
furprife  of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  when  he  learned 
from  his  rhetoric-mafter,  thgt  he  had  been  Ipeaking  profe  all  his 
iife  without  knowing  it. 

The  next  very  fplendid  example  of  Mr  John  Bell's  eloquence, 
and  of  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  Advpcajte,  is  his  noble  Philippic 
on  my  ignorance  of  Surgery.  F,or  the  ;^etter  underftanding  and 
relifliing  this  admirable  effort  of  ^is  genius,  it  is  proper  to  flate 
•briefly  what  I  had  done  in  my  former  Men>orial,  in  order  to  pre- 
^&!\K.  any  privat-6  or  interefted  ufes,  or  malevolent  applications,  that 
might  be  made  of  my  general  obferyations  pn  the  badnefs  of  the 
iong  eftabliflied  fyftem  of  Ghirugical  attendance  in  this  Hofpital. 
-Confcious  that  I  meant  nothing  malevolent  to  the  Surgeons  coir- 
le(5tively,  or  to  any  one  of  them  individually  ;  confcious  that  I  had 
no  wifli  to  favour  any  of  theiji  in  preference  to  their  brethren,  and 
that  my  intentions  were  in  every  refped:  pure  and  honourable ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  fully  aware  hojsy  eafiJy  my  general  remarks 
might  be  made  a  pretence  for  ftating  and  enquiring  into  particu- 
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lar  inftances  of  tliofe  evils  which  I  reprefented  as  neceffarlly  re- 
fulting  from  the  fyftem  which  I  reprobated  ;  and  fenfible  that  all 
fuch  particular  enquiries  were  unnecelTary  as  well  as  odious  ;  I  took 
every  precaution  that  I  could  think  of  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing attempted,  not  only  carefully  avoiding  them  myfelf,  but  de- 
precating them  in  others,  and  protefting  againft  them  in  the 
fhrongeft  terms,  and  endeavouring  to  fhew,  that  the  great  point 
at  ifTue  ought  to  be  determined  purely  on  general  principles,  juft 
as  had  been  done  fifty  years  before  with  refpecft  to  the  mode  of 
attendance  of  the  Phyficians.  Conceiving  too,  that  any  fufpicion, 
however  groundlefs,  that  I  wiflied  either  to  favour  or  to  injure 
any  individuals  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  in  the 
firft  place  have  tended  to  fruftrate  my  real  benevolent  purpofe, 
and  in  the  next  place  would  have  tended  to  make  myfelf  infamous, 
I  endeavoured  to  preclude  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  fufpicions, 
by  declaring  folemnly,  that  I  was  to  take  no  fhare  in  the  eledlion 
of  Surgeons  to  attend  permanently  in  the  Infirmary ;  and  even 
ftating  explicitly,  that  I  had  no  pretenfions  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
real  and  comparative  merits  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  junior  members  of  their  College,  from  among  whom 
I  thought  it  probable  the  elecSlion  would  be  made.  I  ftated, 
(Mem.  page  ii6.)  that  I  had  not  been  bred  a  Surgeon;  that 
though  I  had  been  obliged,  like  other  Phyficians,  to  learn  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Surgery,  I  never  liked  to  fee  the  practice  of  it ; 
that  I  never  am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  practice,  unlefs 
at  the  patient's  particular  defire  ;  that  of  courfe  I  fee  fuch  opera- 
tions very  feldom  ;  that  though  .intimately  connedted  with  the 
Infirmary  as  Clinical  Profefix)r  for  more  than  three  and  twenty 
years,  I  had  not  in  all  that  time  gone  to  fee  any  operation  per- 
formed in  it,  except  one  day  that  I  went  to  fee  Baron  Wenzel  ope- 
rate on  the  eye  ;  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  junior  Surgeons 
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whom  l  ever  faw  perform  any  greater  operation  than  a  common 
blood-letting  ;  and  that  of  courfe  I  know  no  more  of  their  real  and 
comparative  merits,  than  I  do  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Surgeons 
of  Paris  or  Vienna. 

Few  men,  I  believe,  perhaps  not  one  in  the  world  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf,  could  have  made,  or  even  have  thought  of  making, 
fuch  a  noble  ufe  as  he  has  done  of  thofe  candid  declarations  of 
mine.  His  own  peculiar  and  original  genius,  and  his  ufual  bad 
luck  with  refpedl  to  all  matters  of  fadl,  appear  in  every  fentence 
of  his  Philippic  on  this  fubjed:.     (Anfwer,  Se6l.  3.). 

"  We  are  farprifed  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  Meniorialift 
"  expreffes  his  tender  feelings,  where  he  could  not  feel.  He  never 
-  *'  entered  a  Surgical  ivard^  nor  faiv  an  operation.  If  he  had  even 
"  for  once  feen  the  fufFerings  of  a  fellow-creature  protra6ted,  or 
**  life  itfelf  endangered  by  ignorance,  we  could  have  pardoned  all 
*'  the  extravagance  of  his  reflections,  even  while  we  felt  their  un- 
"  truth  (page  2d.)  "  He  muft  write  boldly  who  takes  no 
"  care  about  the  truth  of  his  allegations  j"  (N.  B.  Thefe  are  Mr 
John  Bell's  own  words  ;  not  mine,  as  moft  readers  would  probably 
think),  "  and  your  Memorialift  thinks  good  to  take  his  fafts  on 
"  credit,  as  he  does  his  feelings.  He  knows  no  Surgeons  ;  he  has 
"  feen  no  operations ;  he  never  entered  the  'wards  where  thofe  daily 
"  cruelties  are  perpetrated ;"  page  5.  "  He  never  entered  into  your 
"  Theatre  on  that  day  which  is  a  Sabbath  of  peace  and  eafe  to 
"  all  the  world,  except  your  unhappy  fubjeCls,"  &c.  Ibid. 

Fortune  is  really  very  unkind  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  thefe  fads, 
of  which  he  makes  fo  excellent  a  ufe.  With  equal  truth,  and 
equal  good  fenfe,  he  might  have  afferted,  that  I  never  entered  an 
Hofpital,  or  faw  a  patient,  or  felt  a  pulfe,  or  opened  a  book. 
Never  having  thought  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of 
times  that  I  have  been  in  the  Surgeons  wards  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, I  cannot  fay  exadly,  but  1  fhould  guefs,  that  in  the  laft 
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thf^e  ^nd  thirty  years  of  my  life,  I  have  been  many  inore  than  an 
hundred  times  in  thofe  wards,  juft  to  fee  and  enquire  about  pa- 
tients whain  1  had  fent  into  them^  or  who  had  been  particuiarly 
recommended  to  me.  And  I  prefume  I  have  been  in  them  at  leaft 
a§  oftea  in  the  couTfe  of  three  years  that  I  atteildtd  the  Hofpital 
as  'a  lludent.  For  though  the  pradtice  of  Phyfic  was  ftiy  chief 
objedt)  I  had  curiofity  at  kafl,  if  not  fenfe  enough,  to  wifh  to  fee 
a  Httle  of  the  practice  of  Surgery.  Not  having  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  operations  that  I  faw  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  cannot  fay  exadlly  how  many  I  faw  pev- 
formed  there  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  three  years  ;  but  a'S  I  at- 
tended the  Theatre  of  the  Infirmary  as  regularly  as  mbft  iludenti* 
during  that  time,  and  often  faw  tiijo^  fometimeS  perhaps  three  ope^ 
rations  in  one  hour,  and  this  very  commonly  on  Sunday,  I  flio\ild 
guefs  that  I  muft  have  feen  at  leafl  fifty,  perhaps  ail  hundred  ope- 
rations performed  in  that  Theatre. 

-Mr  John  Bell  goes  on  in  the  fame  ftraii%  (Se<fl.  3.  page  45.) 
"  The  Memorialift  tells  us,  he  few  oiice  the  bloodfefs  operation  of 
*'  Baton  Wenzel !  There,  we  are  fure,  he  fatv  a  laced  ruffle  and  a 
*'  fapphire  ring  r-^but  he  never  hiad  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the 
"  bold  operations  of  a  John  Hunter,  a  Pott,  a  Deafe,  (the  great 
"  lithotomift),  or  of  Mr  Wood,  the  protedldr  and  encourager  of 
"  his  younger  brethren." 

Still  the  lame  cruel  bad  luck  with  refpecfl  to  matters  of  fa6l 
attends  him  in  moft  of  thefe  particulars.  He  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  right  as  to  Baron  Wehzel's  lace  ruffles  and  fap- 
phire ring.  I  remember  nothing  about  them :  but,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  very  flrangely  deceiv-e  me^  I  remember  that  he  wore 
fpedacles,  that  he  feemed  much  embarralTed  while  operating, 
partly  I  believe  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  light,  and  that  he  was 
unfuccefsfal  in  his  operations,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  5 

and  I  remember  well  being  told  by  Dr  Rutherford,  that  he  faw 
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Baron  Wenzel  operate  in  private,  very  foon  after,  with  perfedl 
ileadinefs  and  complete  fuccefs. 

Why  Mr  John  Bell  has  introduced  the  name  of  John  Hunter 
among  thofe  of  the  London  Surgeons  whom  I  never  had  the  good 
fonune  to  fee  operate,  it  is  diiScult  to  conceive.  He  would  have 
been  perfectly  right  with  refpedl  to  all  of  them,  if  he  had  only  had 
the  good  fortune  to  keep  clear  of  John  Hunter ;  for  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  London  Surgeons  that  ever  I  faw  operate.  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  truly  original  genius,  and  a  dill  higher  opinion  of 
the  genius  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  cnly  operating  Surgeon  in 
London  with  whom  I  was  acqiiainted.  I  v/as  not  his  pupil, 
which,  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  regretted  very 
much.  I  never  heard  even  one  of  his  le(5lures  on  Anatomy  or 
-Surgery.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  at  a  mo'll  unmedical, 
unhallowed  place,  called  the  Britifh  CofFee-houfe.  But  I  met  with 
>him  often  at  St  George's  Hofpital,  to  which  he  was  Surgeon,  and 
of  which  I  was  a  perpetual  pupil;  and  there,  two  or  three  times, 
but  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance  not  oftener,  I  faw  him  operate. 

It  is  ftill  more  m.arvellous,  that  Mr  John  Bell  fhould  have  fpeci- 
fied  Mr  Wood  (meaning  evidently  Mr  Alexander  Wood)  as  one 
of  the  Surgeons  whom  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  operate. 
If  iie  ha:d  taken  the  trouble  to  thlnk^  he  might  have  known  that  Mr 
Wood  was  almoft  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  efteemed 
one  of  the  bell,  if  not  the  very  beft  operator  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  four  fuhjlltute  Surgeons  (as  they  were  call- 
ed) whom  the  Managers  fdtdled  from  the  whole  corporation  of 
Surgeons,  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  in  this  Hofpital, 
when  I  was  a  fhident,  that  is,  fome  thirty  years  ago.  And  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  enqtitrt^  he  muft  have  been  informed, 
that  in  my  younger  days  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  lived 
on  the  moft  friendly  terms  with  Mr  Wood  j  and  that  I  was  even 
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a  kind  of  pupil  of  his  ;  at  leaft  that  I  attended  his  fliop  for  many- 
months,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  practice 
of  Pharmacy.  As  to  Mr  John  Bell's  moft  valuable  fa6l,  that  I 
never  faw  Mr  Wood  operate,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  he  was  the 
firft  Surgeon  I  ever  faw  operate  in  private.  I  remember  well, 
that  it  was  on  a  poor  woman  who  laboured  under  a  ftrangulated 
hernia ;  and  that  Dr  Monro  was  prefent  at  the  operation,  and 
much  furprifed  at  meeting  me  there  ;  for  till  that  hour  he  did  not 
know  that  I  meant  to  follow  Phyiic  as  a  profelfion.  This  I  men- 
tion particularly,  becaufe  it  reminds  me  ftrongly,  that  almoft 
from  the  time  I  began  to  ftudy  Phyfic,  I  made  a  practice  of  going 
to  fee  operations  when  I  had  an  opportunity  ;  to  fay  the  truth,  not 
as  a  matter  of  amufement,  or  a  thing  that  I  liked,  but  as  a  proper 
piece  of  medical  education. 

I  think  it  very  probable  too,  but  having  no  diftindl  remem- 
brance of  the  fa(5l,  I  cannot  affert  it  pofitively,  that  Mr  Wood  was 
the  firft  Surgeon  that  ever  I  faw  operate  in  public  in  this  Hofpital. 
I  am  fure  at  leaft,  that  I  have  feen  him  operate  in  it  very  often, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times  ;  but  I  kept  no  account  of  fuch 
things,  not  dreaming  of  the  pofTibility  of  its  ever  being  wanted. 

I  fcarce  know  what  to  think  of  Mr  John  Bell's  curious  exprefTion 
relating  to  the  fame  gentleman,  (Secfl.  3.  page  45.  line  19.)  "  The 
"  coarfe  but  fliilful  hands  of  a  Sandie  Wood."  That  his  hands 
were  flcilful,  I  admit ;  but  that  they  were  coarfe^  I  never  could  per- 
ceive, nor  ever  heard,  or  read,  till  I  had  the  pleafure  of  perufmg 
Mr  John  Bell's  ineftimable  pamphlet.  Mr  Wood  always  appeared 
to  me,  and  I  know  was  thought  by  others,  not  only  a  judicious 
and  fteady,  but  a  very  neat  operator.  I  am  fure  he  was  much 
neater  than  feveral  others,  and  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance, 
was  the  neateft  of  all  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  twenty-nine  to 
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thirty-three  years  ago,  were  accuftomed  to  operate  in  the  Theatre 
of  this  Infirmary. 

It  is  ftill  more  difHcuIt  to  conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means 
by  another  curious  compUment  to  the  fame  Mr  Wood,  whom,  in 
the  fame  page,  (line  25.  and  26.),  he  calls  "  the  protector  and  en- 
"  courager  of  his  younger  brethren."  Even  with  the  help  of  his 
own  very  ample  commentary  on  his  text,  (page  51.),  there  remain 
many  things  in  it  fomewhat  hard  to  be  underflood.  While  he 
mentions  Mr  Wood  as  the  father  of  their  College,  as  the  oldeft 
of  their  profeiTion  in  this  city,  and  as  the  generous  protedor  of 
every  young  Surgeon,  he  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  they  (the 
younger  Surgeons)  confider  him  as  the  head  of  their  party. 

That  the  oldeft  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh  lliould  be  the  head  of 
the  party  of  the  younger  Surgeons,  feems  at  firft  fight  almoft  as 
incongruous  and  ftrange,  as  that  the  youngeft  fliould  be  the  head 
of  the  oldeft.  That  a  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  as  Mr  Wood  is 
and  long  has  been,  fliould  be  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  younger 
Surgeons,  v/hen  thefe  are  engaged  in  a  violent  oppofition  to  an  un- 
animous refolution  of  the  Managers  with  refpe(5l  to  the  choice  and 
mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  is  ftill  more 
marvellous  ;  and  to  many  people  will  appear  incredible ;  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  know,  as  Mr  John  Bell  might  have  done,  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  or  even  to  look  into  the  minutes  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Surgeons,  that  the  fentimentsof  Mr  Wood  in  favour  of 
feledlion  from  among  the  Surgeons,  and  againft  their  indifcrimi-. 
nate  attendance  in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation,  were  long  fince  public- 
ly avowed  and  teftified  both  by  word  and  deed,  and  to  this  day 
ftand  on  record.  Full  five  and  thirty  years  ago  he  accepted  the 
appointment  (by  the  Managers)  of  one  of  the  four  fuhjlitutc  Sur- 
geons to  the  Infirmary.  This  he  certainly  would  not  have  done,, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  it  was  right,  or  if  he  had  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  that  pretended  equality  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
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for  wKich  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  fought  fo  manfully 
near  thirty  years  before.  But  the  fpirit  of  Deacon  Kennedy  refted 
on  Mr  Wood's  brethren  in  1766;  v/ho,  taking  grievous  umbrage 
at  fuch  a  violation  of  their  equal  rights  and  merits,  foon  engaged 
in  a  violent  conteft  about  it  with  the  Managers,  which  lafted 
feveral  years,  and  at  iaft  worried  them  out  of  it.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  men  whofe  authority  I  cannot  diftruft,  but  not  having 
accefs  to  their  minutes,  I  cannot  alTert  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  during  that  long  and  keen  contefl:,  Mr  Alexander  Wood  was 
the  principal  champion  who  fought  the  'battle  for  the  Managers 
in  the  corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  that,  being  outvoted  by  his 
brethren,  he  formally  protefted  againft  their  procee^lings,  and  that- 
his  protefts  ftill  remain  on  record. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr  Wooil,  as  being  a  Manager  of  die  In-^ 
firmary,  from  confiderations  of  delicacy,  declined  voting  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  any  of  the  quejlions  relating  to 
the  prefent  conteft  between  thefe  two  corporations.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  acled  on  the  fame  principle,  and  with  equal  delicacy, 
by  declining  to  vote  on  the  fame  contefl:  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Managers,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity.  But,  to  the  bell  of  my 
■knowledge  and  belief,  no  fuch  opportunity  occurred.  I  lieard  of 
no  vote  or  dilTention  among  the  Managers  on  the  fubjedt.  They 
feemed  to  me  to  acl  unanimoufly  and  cordially  in  the  buiinefs. 

That  kind  of  delicacy  wshich  induced  Mr  Wood  to  decHne  vo- 
ting on  this  -conteft  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  fome  will  be 
thought  right,  and  by  others  wrong.  As  it  does  not  concern 
either  me  or  my  argument,  I  fliall  offer  no  opinion  about  it,  and 
make  no  remark  on  it  but  one,  which  will  fcarce  admit  of . 
difpute  ;  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  proof,  and  affords  no 
prefumption  or  probability,  that  Mr  Wood  had  changed  his  opi- 
-nion,  fo  long,  fo  publicly,  fo  flrenuoufly  maintained,  and  adtually 
manifefled  by  his  condud.    If  Mr  John  Bell  thinks  otherwife, 
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and  ferioufly  wiflies  to  prove  that  Mr  Wood  has  changed  his  origi- 
nal opinion,  and  been  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  junior  Surgeons 
in  this  their  moft  brilliant  conteft  with  the  Managers,  it  will  be 
worth  his  while  to  give  fome  proof  of  fo  marvellous  a  faEl.  If  he 
can  eftablifh  his  faa^  he  furely  will  not  let  flip  fo  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  clean  fair  cut  at  me,  by  aflerting,  that  the 
change  in  Mr  Wood's  fentiments  was  all  my  doing,  all  the  efFe(5l 
of  my  detefl:able  Memorial ;  and  that  it  illuftrates  completely,  and 
proves,  as  far  as  one  inftance  can  prove  fo  general  a  propofition, 
what  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  fay  of  me,  (Anfwer,  page  8.), 
"  That  my  talents  are  of  a  peculiar  kind  ; — ufelefs  to  my  profef- 
"  Hon,  dangerous  to  fcience,  terrible  to  all  but  my  enemies,  and 
*'  invariably  fatal  to  every  good  caufe  which  I  have  the  cruelty  to 
"  efpoufe." 

I  beg  it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  and  even  exprefling  fome  diftrufl:,  as  well  as  furprife,  at 
Mr  John  Bell's  declaration,  that  Mr  Wood  is  the  head  of  their 
party  among  the  Surgeons  on  this  occafion,  yet  I  by  no  means 
prefume  to  contradi(fl  it ;  which  in  truth  I  have  no  authority,  or 
right,  or  intereft  to  do.  I  leave  it  to  thofe  whom  it  concerns  to 
adjuft  it  at  their  leifure,  or  to  let  it  alone,  juft  as  they  think  beft. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  truft  that  Mr  John  Bell,  with  his  ufual  kind- 
nefs  to  me,  will  allow  me  to  fufpend  my  belief  with  relped:  to  fo 
flrange  a  fadl,  as  Mr  Alexander  Wood  being  the  head  of  the  party 
of  the  junior  Surgeons  at  prefent,  till  either  he  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges it,  or  fome  evidence  is  produced  of  it,  or  at  leafl  till  I  hear 
of  it  from  fome  other  quarter,  which  I  have  never  yet  done.  Con- 
fidering  how  lamentably  and  how  uniformly  imfortunate  Mr  John 
Bell  has  been  in  all  his  fads,  juft  as  pofitively  afl^erted,  with  refped 
to  me,  it  feems  neither  an  irrational,  nor  improbable,  nor  uncandid 
conjedure,  that  he  may  have  been  almoft  as  unfortunate  with  re- 
fped  to  that  fad  which  relates  to  Mr  Wood. 
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V  I  am  much  more  interefted,  and  indeed  ftrongly  called  upon,  to- 

acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary lenity  and  kindnefs  to  me  manifefted  in  the  4th  page 
of  his  3d  fedlion,  where  he  has  taken  occafion  to  fuggeft  a  few 
gentle  hints  about  my  extraordinary  ignorance.  "  Confcious  of 
*'  the  atrocity  of  his  reprefentations,  he  acknowledges,  and  re- 
"  peatedly  avows  his  ignorance  !  A  fuperfluous  document,  God 
"  knows  !  and  to  us  a  flender  confolation.  His  ignorance  !  after 
"  what  he  has  publilhed  againft  us,  what  could  his  confeflions  of 
"  ignorance  avail  ?  We  know  his  ignorance  ;  we  could  iiave 
*'  proved^  had  he  ventured  to  deny  it,  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
"  which,  in  the  character  he  has  thought  fit  to  alTume,  is  crimi- 
"  nal." 

He  is  perfectly  right  in  fparing  himfelf  the  trouble  of  proving 
my  ignorance  ;  that  is,  as  appears  by  the  context,  my  ignorance 
of  Surgery,  He  judged  rightly,  that  any  fuch  proof  would  be 
unnecefTary,  his  bare  affertion  being  at  lead  of  equal  force  with 
any  proof  that  he  could  bring  ;  juft  as  an  honeft  man's  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  his  clients,  all  his 
friends,  all  who  know  him,  nay,  all  who,  without  knowing  him 
perfonally,  have  feen  in  his  writings  but  ten  or  a  dozen  famples 
of  his  knowledge,  and  accuracy,  and  judgment,  and  caution, 
and  candour,  would  truft  as  much  to  his  alTertion,  as  to  his  mofl 
elaborate  proofs  of  my  ignorance  of  every  thing,  juft  as  they 
would  take  his  word  as  readily  as  his  bond  for  L.  1000. 

This  plainly  being  the  cafe,  I  can  fcarce  find  words  to  exprefs 
my  gratitude  to  him,  for  that  remnant  of  former  kindnefs  towards 
me,  which  hath  made  him  confine  his  remarks  on  my  ignorance, 
to  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery.  I  humbly  hope  he  will 
have  the  goodnefe  to  continue  the  fame  moderation  and  delicacy, 
and  not  infift  on  afferting  (that  is  proving^  my  ftill  more  criminal 
ignorance  of  Phyfic.  The  difference  to  him  would  be  next  to  no- 
thing ; 
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thing  ;  but  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  ferious  matter.  It  is  poffi-^ 
ble,  that  notwithftanding  all  his  afTertions  (proofs)  of  my  crimi- 
nal ignorance  of  Surgery,  I  may  yet  continue  to  pick  up  a  few 
miferable  guineas  by  the  pra(flice  of  Phyfic,  fo  as  to  keep  foul 
and  body  together  a  few  years  longer.  But  if  he  Ihould  take  it 
into  his  head  to  alTert  (prove)  my  more  criminal  ignorance  of 
Phyfic,  which  I  am  fure  he  could  do  as  eafily  as  he  has  alTerted 
(proved)  that  I  never  faw  Mr  Wood  operate,  never  faw  an  opera- 
tion, know  no  Surgeons,  never  entered  the  Surgeons  wards  in  this 
Hofpital,  &c.  &c.  I  fufpedl  that  I  fliould  foon  be  forced  to  betake 
myfelf  to  a  more  fpare  regimen  than  would  fuit  my  conftitution,  or 
than  I  have  ever  yet  ventured  to  prefcribe  for  any  of  my  patients. 
I  have  fome  notion  even  that  the  too  great  facility  of  proving  my 
ignorance  of  Phyfic,  and  the  greater  difficulty,  if  any  thing  could 
'  be  difficult  to  his  fuperior  genius,  of  proving  my  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  may  have  induced  him  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former 
topic.  He  has  however  taken  care  to  fhew  what  he  could  do,  and 
even  to  ftate  the  general  principle  on  which  all  fuch  decifive  afler- 
tions  (proofs)  of  my  ignorance  of  Phyfic  might  be  eftablifhed. 
"  The  Memorialifl  is  fb  ignorant  in  our  profeflion,  that  he  applies 
**  to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  own ;  he  believes  that  Surgery, 
*'  like  Medicine,  is  an  uncertain  and  fpeculative  fcience,"  &c. 
(Sed.  2d,  page  48.).  By  this  fimple  and  comprehenfive  canon, 
which  he  has  fo  eafily  and  happily  proved,  it  follows  plainly,  that 
whenever  I  pronounced  that  a  patient  was  far  gone  in  a  confump- 
tion,  Mr  John  Bell  has  only  to  afTert,  and  he  would  ipfo  faSlo  prove, 
that  the  difeafe  was  a  dropfy  ;  if  I  called  it  a  dropfy,  he  could 
prove  that  it  was  a  violent  fever  ;  if  I  called  it  a  violent  fever,  he 
could  prove  that  it  was  only  a  very  bad  old  pox  ;  if  I  called  it  an 
old  pox,  he  could  prove  that  it  was  an  apoplexy ;  if  I  prefcribed 
large  bleeding  and  water-gruel,  he  could  prove  that  the  patient's 
only  chance  for  life,  was  eating  a  pound  of  beef  fleaks  to  his  din- 
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ner,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  port  after  it ;  if  I  advifed  a  patient 
to  ride  on  liorfeback  and  bathe  in  the  fea,  Mr  John  Bell  could 
prove  that  he  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  his  bed,  with  a  large 
blifter  on  his  head,  and  muftard  cataplafms  at  his  feet.  Not  one 
of  thefe  proofs  fhould  I  ever  think  of  difputing  ;  and  not  Mr  John 
Bell  only,  but  any  body  that  pleafed,  might  give  ten  thoufand. 
fuch  proofs,  as  eafily  as  he  could  fay  Jack  Robinfon. 

But  to  give  fuch  proofs  of  my  ignorance  of  Surgery  is  quite 
another  matter  :  it  is  more  dignus  vindice  nodusy  and  on  this  very 
account  the  more  worthy  of  Mr  Joha  Bell's  peculiar  genius.  To 
men  of  ordinary  talents,  it  would  appear  almoft  as  difficult  as  to 
prove  my  ignorance  of  the  fciences  of  magic  and  judicial  aftrology,, 
or  of  the  pradlical  arts  of  playing  on  the  fiddle  or  dancing  on  the; 
tight  rope  ;  and  pretty  nearly  for  the  fame  reafons,  namely,  that 
I  neither  profefs  thofe  fciences,  nor  ever  attempted  to  pra(5life 
thofe  arts. 

Mr  John  Bell,  I  know,  can  eafily  ipecify  one  memorable  in- 
ftance  of  a  kind  of  difpute  in  which  I  once  happened  to  be  engaged 
about  a  point  in  Surgery.  But  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance. 
and  belief,  that  inftance  has  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  which 
I  have  been  concerned,  diredlly  or  indiredlly,  in  the  courfe  of  full  fix 
and  twenty  years  that  I  have  pradlifed  as  a  Phyfician  in  this  city. 
And  I  am  fure  that  Mr  John  Bell,  unrivalled  as  his  talents  are  for 
proving  whatever  he  pleafes,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  proving, 
that  that  one  was  an  inftance  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery. 
For,  firft,  the  opinion  which  I  declared  in  that  cafe,  was  formed 
on  the  plainefl  evidence  of  two  of  my  own  fenfes  ;  fecondly,  it 
was  confirmed  by' the  concurrent  opinion  of  two  experienced  Sur- 
geons, Mr  Benjamin  Bell  and  Mr  Arrot ;  thirdly  and  laftly,  but 
not  leaft  on  this  important  occafion,  my  opinion  was  confirmed, 
a  few  weeks  after,  by  the  individual  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf ;  who, 
by  tlie  moft  admirable  manoeuvre  that  ever  I  heard  of,  was  called 
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in  by  thofe  who  diflfered  from  ns,  I  firmly  believe  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  the  full  confidence  they  had,  that  he  would  joyfully 
embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  of  deciding,  right  or  wrong,  againft 
his  dear  friend  and  namefake,  and  profeffional  brother,  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Bell.    But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  fharp  for  them. 

That  the  fame  perfon  may  pra£life  both  Phyfic  and  Surgery 
with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  others,  I  fhall  never 
diipute.    But  to  do  this,  he  mufl  have  been  regularly  bred  to 
both  branches  of  the  profefilon,  and  muft  underfland  them  both 
thoroughly.    This  is  undeniably  the  cafe  with  many  pra(5titioners 
in  this  ifland,  whether  called  Surgeons  or  Phyficians.    It  is  one  of 
the  efFe(3:s,  and  I  think  a  very  good  efFed:,  of  the  very  flourifhing, 
ftate  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury paft,  of  the  cheapnefs  of  medical  education  here,  and  of  the 
Profeffors  of  Phyfic  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  having  all 
taught  in  Englifh.    Thefe  circumftances  combined,  have  long  put 
it  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  mean  to  pra6life  firft  and  chiefly  as 
Surgeons,  to  acquire  competent  knowledge  of  Phyfic^  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  not  only  among  the  moft  eminent  pradlitioners 
called  Surgeons  in  this  city,  but  among  army  and  navy  Surgeons, 
and  often  among  Surgeons  fettled  in  very  fmall  country  towns, 
many  men  perfedly  qualified  to  pradife  Phyfic  as  well  as  Sur-» 
gery.    In  many  fituations,  as  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in  fmall 
country  towns,  it  is  abfolutely  requifite  that  the  fame  perfon 
fhould  pra^tife  both  branches  of  the  medical  profefilon,   or  all 
three,  including  Pharmacy  ;  juft  as  in  fuch  country  towns,  the 
fame  fliopkeeper  muft  be  woollen  and  linen  draper,  tobacconift, 
cheefemonger,  hardware-man,  and  grocer.    But  in  great  towns, 
this  is  not  neceflTary  ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  fome  confider- 
able  advantages  might  refult  from  the  feveral  branches  of  Medi- 
cine being  pradifed  feparately,  by  different  perfons  ;  juft  as  in  a 
great  manufadory,  one  man  is  employed  folely  in  making  the 
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liead,  and  another  in  making  the  point  of  a  pin.  The  fame  man, 
no  doubt,  might  make  both  the  head  and  the  point ;  but  proba- 
bly he  would  not  make  them  either  fo  faft  or  fo  well. 

Conceiving  that  one  branch  of  the  medical  profeffion  was  enough 
for  me,  and  that  probably  I  might  underfland  it  the  better  for 
giving  my  attention  to  it  alone,  I  have  uniformly  through  life 
endeavoured  to  keep  as  ftridly  as  poffible  within  the  limits  of  my 
own  province ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  that  any  Surgeon  or  Apo- 
thecary complained  of  my  interfering  in  his  province.  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay  that  I  never  gave  an  opinion  or  advice  in  a  cafe 
that  properly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Surgery  ;  for  the  merely 
telling  a  patient  that  his  cafe  required  the  aid  of  a  Surgeon,  and  that 
as  a  Phyfician  I  could  do  him  no  elTential  fervice,  which  I  have 
done  fome  thoufands  of  times,  implies  the  having  formed  an  opi- 
nion of  fuch  a  cafe.  But  I  can  fay  with  perfedl  confidence,  that 
I  never  attempted  to  pra(5life  Surgery ;  that  I  never  yet  gave  an 
opinion  in  any  chirurgical  cafe  in  which  I  had  not  the  evidence 
of  at  leaft  one  of  my  own  fenfes  to  determine  my  judgment ;  that 
in  all  doubtful  cafes,  (either  wholly  or  partly  chirurgical),  and  in 
many  that  I  did  not  think  doubtful,  but  wi£hed  the  patients  to 
have  the  beft  profeiTional  opinions  and  affiftance  that  could  be 
got,  I  have  infifted  on  their  having  the  opinion  of  a  profeifed  Sur- 
geon ;  in  fome  cafes,  even  a  confultation  of  more  than  one  ;  that 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  fhould  ti'uft  much  more  to  the  opinion  of  Sur- 
geons than  to  my  own,  if  we  chanced  to  differ  in  opinion.  But 
of  fuch  difference  of  opinion,  (between  myfelf  and  profeffed  Sur- 
geons in  a  chirurgical  cafe),  I  have  never  known  but  that  one  in- 
ftance  already  mentioned,  in  which,  to  my  unfpeakable  comfort 
and  very  great  amufement,  Mr  John  Bell  had  the  goodnefs  to  de- 
cide in  my  favour.  I  heartily  wifh  I  could  be  as  fure,  or  nearly 
fo,  of  being  as  uniformly  right  in  the  opinions  I  have  given,  or 
may  hereafter  give,  in  cafes  purely  medical ;  in  which,  very  ge- 
nerally, 
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nerally,  the  fame  direc^l  evidence  of  our  fenfes  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  too  often  is  but  ill  compenfated  by  all  the  aids  which  reafon- 
ing  and  medical  fcience  can  afford. 

As  Mr  John  Bell  is  fo  much  better  acquainted  with  my  crimi- 
nal ignorance  of  Surgery  than  I  am  myfelf,  and  muft  be  fenfible 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  his  clients,  his  friends,  his  pro- 
fefTional  brethren,  and  mine  too,  and  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  fee  his  proofs  of  that  ignorance,  I  hope  he  will  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  a  downright  fin  to  with-hold  them.  It  will 
not  be  neceffary  to  publifh  them  all,  as  they  would  probably  be 
too  voluminous  ;  but  one  handfome  volume  in  quarto,  price  four 
guineas  in  boards,  containing  a  fmall  fample  of  them,  will  be  a 
valuable  piece  of  literary  property,  for  which  my  good  friend  and 
bookfeller  Mr  Creech  will  be  ready  to  treat  with  him  on  the  mofl 
liberal  terms  ;  it  being  evident,  confidering  both  the  author  and 
the  fubjedl  of  it,' that  the  book  muft  fell  at  leaft  as  well  as  Dr 
Blair's  Sermons  or  Dr  Buchan's  Family  Phyfician. 

Any  perfon  who  has  read  my  former  Memorial,  or  who  will 
now  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  muft  perceive,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  has  taken  the  hint,  of  which  he  has  fo  well  availed  himfelf  in 
his  Philippic  on  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  in  his  after- 
tions  (proofs)  that  I  never  faw  an  operation,  &c.  from  what  I 
have  mentioned  in  it,  page  ii6,  line  8.  and  9.  (that  "  though  I 
"  was  obliged,  as  a  ftudent,  to  learn  the  general  principles  of 
"  Surgery,  as  other  Phyficians  do,  I  never  liked  to  fee  the  pradlice 
"  of  it)."  By  a  flight  but  very  happy  change  in  my  text,  per- 
fedly  allowable  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  capacity  of  advocate  and 
avenger  of  his  much  injured  junior  Brethren,  he  has  contrived 
to  read  or  underftand  that  I  never  faw  an  operation.  There  is 
the  more  merit  in  this  noble  emendation  of  that  paflage  of  my 
Memorial,  that  in  the  very  next  fentence  I  mention,  that  I  never 
am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  pra(5tice,  unlefs  at  the  pa- 
tient's 
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tlent's  particular  delire,  and  that  of  courfe  I  fee  fuch  operations  very 
feldoni. 

Moft  men  would  think,  that  this  irrefiftibly  implied  that  I  faw 
fuch  operations  fomet'imes  ;  which  is  the  fadl,  as  feveral  of  Mr  John 
Bell's  fen'ior  brethren,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  aflc  them, 
could  have  teftified  from  their  own  certain  knowledge.  But  this 
is  not  even  left  to  be  gathered  by  implication  ;  for  in  different 
places  of  my  Memorial,  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  poiitive 
terms,  my  having  occafionally  been  prefent  at  chirurgical  opera- 
tions ;  for  example,  in  page  185,  where  I  mention,  that,  I  have 
"  feen  fome  Surgeons  operate  very  well,  whofe  fight  was  fo  much 
"  impaired,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  fpe<5lacles."  (To  the  beft 
of  my  remembrance,  John  Hunter  was  one  of  thefe)  ;  in  page  21, 
where  I  mention,  that  "  I  have  repeatedly  feen  a  Surgeon  operate 
"  in  the  Infirmary,  whofe  hand  fhook  fo  much,  that  every  ftudent 
"  who  faw  him,  thought  he  fhould  fcarce  have  undertaken  to  apply 
"  a  plafter  or  a  bandage.  Yet,  with  that  grievous  defe(5l,  I  have 
"  feen  him  attempt  a  nice  operation  on  the  eye and  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  (20.),  where  I  mention,  that  "  So  long  ago  as  when 
"  I  was  a  fludent,  and  as  fuch  accuflomed  to  attend  in  the  opera- 
"  tion-room,"  (of  this  Infirmary),  "  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
"  ftudents  to  beflow  very  freely  their  marks  of  approbation  or 
"  difapprobation  on  different  operators."  I  mentioned  even  be- 
ing there,  fitting  among  the  offenders,  though  I  was  not  one  of 
them,  when  their  behaviour  in  this  refpedl  was  fo  bad,  as  to 
bring  on  them  a  very  fevere  but  well-merited  rebuke  from  Mr 
Alexander  Wood.  Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  meant  to  contradidl,  that 
is,  with  him,  to  difprove,  all  that  I  had  faid  on  that  point ;  for 
furely  my  declaring  candidly,  that  I  did  not  like  to  fee  the  pradlice 
of  Surgery,  could  no  more  imply  that  I  never  faw  an  operation, 
6cc.  than  my  acknowledging  that  I  never  liked  to  learn  the  rules  of 
Liatin  Syntax,  or  the  Table  of  Multiplication,  or  the  Englifh  Al- 
phabet, 
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phabet,  can  imply  or  render  credible  that  I  never  learned  thefc 
things ;  or  than  my  declaring,  that  I  neither  like  the  fight  nor 
the  fmell  of  a  putrid  mangled  human  body,  can  imply  or  make  it 
credible,  that  I  have  not  feen  many  a  dilTedion.  But  thefe  I  con- 
ceive it  neceffary  for  me  as  a  Phyfician  to  fee  very  often.  Not  fo 
chirurgical  operations,  as  I  never  mean  to  pradtife  Surgery,  or  to 
conftitute  rnyfelf  a  critic  in  it,  or  a  judge  of  the  real  and  compa- 
rative merits  of  different  operators. 

It  is  no  lefs  admirable,  and  much  more  interefling,  to  obferve 
the  ufe  w^hich  Mr  John  Bell  makes  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  and  of  my  never  having  feen  an  operation,  &c.  which 
he  has  fo  happily  eftablifhed.  It  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his  Anfwer  to  me  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
it  is  explicitly  ftated  in  any  one  paffage  in  particular,  though  it  is 
ftrongly  implied  in  fome  of  thofe  already  quoted,  and  indeed  in. 
numberlefs  others. 

The  whole  of  his  Philippic  againft  me,  and  much  of  his  argu- 
ment, or  proofs^  (as  he  is  pleafed  facetioufly  to  call  them,  Sefl.  3. 
page  47.  line  14.),  in  behalf  of  his  own  clients,  reft  on  the  tacitly 
ajfimed  principle,  that  every  thing  which  I  have  ftated  fo  ftrongly, 
of  the  evils  refuiting  from  the  indifcriminate  attendance  and  mul- 
titudinous confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
Infirmary,  depends  on  my  own  perfonal  obfervation,  and  my  own 
private  unaffifted  judgment. 

That  this,  though  perhaps  not  diredlly  afferted,  is  implied  in 
his  admirable  pleading,  is  manifeft  from  this  plain  conlideration, 
that  if  all  that  I  have  faid  of  thofe  evils  were  eftablifhed  by  other 
evidence,  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  my  never  having 
feen  an  operation,  would  be  of.  no  more  confequence  in  the  dif- 
cuffion,  than  my  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  New  Zealand, 
and  my  never  having  feen  any  of  the  operations  or  pradices  of 
the  Cannibals  who  inhabit  that  happy  country. 

S  How 
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How  repugnant  that  irrefiftible  implication  is  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  Memorial,  every  perfon  who  has  read  it  muft  per- 
ceive at  once.  The  faft  is,  that  I  went  completely  to  the  oppohte 
>  extreme,  and  carefully  and  tiniformly  avoided  ftating  any  one  con- 
fideration,  or  urging  any  argument,  that  depended  on  my  own 
judgment,  or  my  own  means  of  obferving. 

If  Surgery  had  been  my  favourite  or  only  ftudy  for  thirty  years, 
and  if  during  all  that  time  I  had  regularly  attended  the  Surgeons 
wards  and  operation-room  of  this  Infirmary,  and  had  paid  the 
ftrid:eft  attention  to  all  the  operations  and  other  pradlice  that 
I  faw  in  them,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf,  and  certainly 
fhould  have  been  thought  by  others,  a  moll:  arrogant,  uncandid, 
and  irrational  critic  and  pretended  reformer ;  if  on  the  faith  of 
my  own  obfervations,  and  on  the  force  of  my  own  reafonings,  I 
had  alTerted  fa(5ls,  which  others,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving, did  not  acknowledge,  and  complained  of  evils,  which  the 
moft  competent  judges  did  not  perceive.  What  cenfure  then 
could  have  been  too  fevere  for  me,  if  without  any  pretenfions  to 
critical  knowledge  of  Surgery,  or  any  minute  obfervation  of  par- 
ticular fad:s,  I  had  adled  in  the  fame  arrogant,  uncandid,  irrational 
manner  ? 

The  whole  tenor  of  my  former  Memorial  mufl  fhew  how 
carefully  I  have  avoided  that  difgraceful  error  ;  but  one  fhort 
paragraph  expreffes  my  fenfe  of  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  1  fliall  quote  it 
here. 

*'  If  my  opinion  on  this  fubje(5l*'  (the  indifcriminate  attendance 
of  the  Surgeons  by  rotation)  "  were  new,  or  fingular,  though 
*'  long  formed,  I  fhould  not  prefume  at  this  time  to  obtrude  it  on 
'*  the  Managers.  But  for  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  my 
"  firm  opinion,  and  during  all  that  tiiiie  I  have  frequently  had 
"  occafion  to  hear  the  fame  opinion  ftrongly  expreffed  by  many 
"  different  perfons,  Studeots,  ProfeiTors  of  Medicine,  Phyficians, 
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"  Surgeons,  nay,  even  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  per- 
**  fons  well  informed,  and  frequently  eye-witnefles  of  the  evils  re- 
"  fulting  from  that  fyftem  which  they  agreed  with  me  in  con- 
"  demning,"  Mem.  page  19. 

My  argument  relied  not  on  my  own  obfervations  and  opinions,  ~ 
but  on  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  teftified  by  their  conduct 
in  the  choice  that  they  make  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  when  them- 
felves  or  their  families  have  need  of  our  profefTional  fervices  ;  and 
if  poffible,  ftill  more  ftrongly  fhewn  by  the  correfponding  condudl 
of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  in  fimilar  circtimftanees,  who  certainly 
would  think  it  a  moft  cruel  hardlhip,  if  they  were  precluded  from 
making  afeledlion  among  their  profeflional  brethren,  and  were  obli- 
ged to  accept,  even  gratuitoufly,  their  ailiftance  on  any  poffible  plan 
9f  indifcriminate  rotation,  and  ftill  worfe,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
truft  themfelves  and  their  families  to  a  numerous  and  promifcuous 
eonfultation  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  when  perhaps  exafperated 
to  the  utmoft  at  one  another,  by  the  moft  malignant  and  invete- 
rate perfonal,  profeffional,  and  corporation  difputes.  My  argu- 
ment refted  on  the  unifonn,  condu6l  of  the  Managers  of  all  other 
Hofpitals,  in  feleding  from  the  great  number  of  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  in  large  towns,  a  few  of  each  profeffion  whom  they 
think  beft  qualified  to  do  the  hofpital-duty  :  it  refted  in  fome 
meafure  on  the  original  condudl  of  the  firft  Managers  of  this  In- 
firmary, and  even  on  the  words  of  their  charter  ;  on  their  condu<5l 
with  refped  to  the  Phyficians,  and  that  of  the  Phyficians  towards 
them ;  on  the  felf- evident  truth,  that  Surgeons  as  well  as  Phyficians 
acquire  much  improvement  by  extenfive  pradice  and  long  expe-  ~ 
rience  in  their  profeffion  ;  and  on  the  necefifary  confequence  of  this 
truth,  that  it  muft  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  patients  in  this  . 
Hofpital,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  young  and  inexperienced 
Surgeons :  it  refted  very  much  on  what  I  knew  (by  their  own  decla- 
rations both  in  public  and  in  private)  of  the  fentiraents  and  remarks 
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of  many  of  the  moft  eminent  Surgeons  that  have  ever  pradlifed  in 
this  Infirmary,  feveral  of  whom  had  withdrawn  from  that  duty 
avowedly  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  fyflem  of  indifcrimi- 
nate  attendance  by  rotation,  which  I  reprobated  ;  and  fome  of 
whom  had  even  declared,  that  the^^  would  in  their  own  College  have 
moved  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  fufpicion  of  having  fome  private  interefl  of  their  own 
in  view,  fuch  as  expe(5ling  to  be  made  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary 
themfelves,  to  the  excluiion  of  many  of  their  profelTional  brethrenr 
Nay,  my  argument  refted  very  much  on  the  admilhons,  the  affer- 
tions,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  on  the  faith 
of  which,  the  bargain  with  the  Managers  was  made.  Thofe' 
affertions  and  arguments  I  took  as  flated  by  Deacon  Kennedy  and 
his  friends  in  the  Memorial  about  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737;- 
but  I  took  the  liberty  to  confider  them  relatively  to  the  patients  as 
well  as  to  the  Surgeons  ;  and  pointed  out  ftrongly,  that  relatively 
to  the  Surgeons  and  their  fuppofed  improvement  by  their  indis- 
criminate attendance  in  rotation,  they  are  inconclufive,  and  evert 
feeble  ;  and  that,  on  the  fuppoiition  of  the  number  of  Surgeons^ 
attending  in  that  manner  being  confiderable,  the  improvement  of 
each  of  them  individually  muft  be  next  to  nothing  ;  but  that  re- 
latively to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  the  fame  fa(5ls  and  argu- 
ments are  conclufive  proof  of  a  great  and  cruel  wrong. 

All  thefe  things  I  humbly  conceive  I  might  have  feen  clearly, 
and  underftood  perfectly,  and  pointed  out  plainly  to  the  convi(5lion 
of  the  Managers,  though  I  had  never  feen  an  operation,  nay,  though 
I  had  been  ftone  blind  from  my  birth,  unlefs  I  had  alfo  been  deaf, 
or  an  idiot ;  and  though  I  had  been  fo  ignorant  of  Surgery,  as 
not  to  know  a  trepan  from  an  amputation  knife,  or  a  broken  leg 
from  a  cancerous  breaft.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  did  not  extend  their  remarks  on  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  and  of  all  that  pafTed  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  in  the 
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operation-room  of  this  Infirmary,  to  the  minority  of  their  own  pro- 
feffional  brethren,  I  mean  the  fourteen  out  of  twenty-nine,  at  a 
very  memorable  meeting  of  their  College  ;  which  fourteen,  com- 
prehending many  of  the  moft  eminent  Surgeons  that  at  prefent 
are,  or  ever  were,  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  have  done  the  longeft 
and  belt  duty  in  this  Infirmary,  declared,  in  the  moft  explicit 
terms,  that  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  rota- 
tion was  irreconc'ilcable  'with  the  good  of  the  Infirmary, 

A  ftronger  tcftimonial  in  favour  of  my  argument  can  fcarce  be 
wiihed,  nay,  hardly  conceived  ;  but  there  is  one  other,  nearly  the 
fame  in  fubftance,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  unanimous^ 
given  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
given,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  the  courfe  of  a  calm  and  deliberate 
Gonfideration  of  another  fabje<5l ;  giveii,  not  as  an  imperfe(fl,  re- 
.  lu<flant,  extorted  teftimony  about  a  thing  doubtful,  or  obfcurely 
known,  or  capable  of  being  difputed,  but  as  a  frank  avowal  of  a 
thing  notorious  and  acknowledged  ;  given  long  before  my  Memo- 
rial was  ever  thought  of,  at  a  period  nearly  equally  diftant  from 
the  end  of  the  laft  great  conteft  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
conteft  with  the  Managers,  about  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the 
Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary,  and  feemingly  not  conned:ed^with,  or 
vitiated  or  modified  by,  ajiy  of  their  own  perfonal,  profeffional,  or 
corporation  difputes. 

Not  having  accefs  to  their  records,  I  cannot  prefume  to  give 
the  following  account  of  what  pafiTed  in  their  College  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  as  an  exadt  tranfcript  from  their  own  minute- 
book  ;  but  I  have  it  from  fuch  authority,  that  I  can  have  ncr 
doubt  of  its  being  in  fum  and  fubftance  perfecftly  true.  If  any  of 
them  fufpecl  that  there  is  any  error  in  it,  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf 
by  confulting  their  minutes  j  by  them  I  fliall  abide. 
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■oiq  til  ■  Surgeons  Ball ^  Edinburgh^  gth  Auguji  1784* 

Mr  *  *  reprefented,  That  it  was  confidered  by  many  of  th@ 
members  as  a  very  great  hardfliip,  that  the  Surgeons  attending 
upon  the  Royal  Infirmary  fhould  not  have  the  power  of  admitting 
and  difmiffing  the  patients  in  the  chirurgical  department,  but  that 
it  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Phyficiajis  of  the  Hofpital,  who  have  no 
concern  in  the  cure  of  thefe  patients  ;  and  he  moved,  that  a  petition 
be  prefented  to  the  Managers  for  an  alteration  of  a  rule  fo  injuri- 
ous  to  the  attendant  Surgeons.    Mr  *  propofed,  that  it  fhould 

be  referred  to  the  confideration  of  a  committee  compofed  of  Meli^ 
*•  *  *  *  ^j^^  *^ 

The  committee  reported,  That  they  had  fully  confidered  the 
propofal,  and  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fuch  an  alteration 
would  be  highly  proper  and  agreeable ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
after  perufing  the  Managers  laft  minute  on  that  fubjed:,  find  their" 
refufal  exprefifed  in  the  flrongeft  and  moft  pointed  terms.  The 
committee,  therefore,  humbly  fuggefhed,  that  previous  to  making 
fuch  application,  the  Royal  College  lliould  endeavour  to  coUecft  the 
fentiments  of  the  Managers,  and  by  that  means  be  able  to  difcover 
what  probability  there  is  of  their  petition  being  attended  to. 

They  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
run  the  rifk  of  irritating  the  Managers  by  repeated,  applications  of 
this '  nature,  and  thereby  afford  them  an  apology  for  adopting 
meafures  which,  however  advantageous  they  might  be  to 
THE  Hospital,  would  be  attended  with  essential  pre- 
judice TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  ROYAL  CoLLEGE.     The  above 

ijeport  being  confidered  by  the  meeting,  was  unanimoujly  approved  of,. 

Such,  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  were  the  word's  of  the  re- 
port of  a  refpedlable  committee,  and  fuch  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1784. 
Tunderftand  that  fix  and  twenty  Fellows  of  the  College  were  prefent 
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at  that  meeting,  and  approved  of  that  report.  I  have  fupprefled 
here  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  prefent,  and  even  of  thofe  (five  in 
number)  who  formed  the  committee  ;  for  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals are  not  elFential  to  my  argument ;  and  it  happens,  fomewhat 
unfortunately,  that  while  three  of  the  five  who  fo  honeflly  avowed 
that  what  was  advantageous  to  the  Hofpital^  was  to  be  prevented  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interejl  of  the  Royal  College^  have 
on  the  prefent  occafion  moft  honourably  preferred  the  good  of  the 
Hofpital  (that  is  of  the  fick  poor)  to  the  intereft,  real  or  fuppofed, 
of  their  own  College  ;  the  other  two  have  done  juft  the  contrary* 
Whether  the  condu(5l  of  thefe  two,  (of  the  committee),  and  of  fome 
others  of  the  College  who  concurred  in  unanimoufly  approving  of 
that  report,  and  yet  have  keenly  oppofed  the  Managers  on  the  pre- 
fent occafion,  proceeds  entirely  from  their  love  of  confiftency,  or 
from  pure  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  own  Royal  College,  or  from- 
the  perverfe  operation  of  my  unlucky  Memorial  on  fome  irritable 
conftitutions,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  impofTible  to  afcertain. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  afcertaining  that  their  con- 
duct does  not  proceed  from  pure  zeal,  or  any  zeal  at  all,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  '  " ' 

The  unlooked-for  acquifition  of  that  mofl  precious  and  charac- 
teriflic  document,  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves, 
with  refpexfl  to  the  oppofition  between  the  advantage  of  the  Hof^ 
pital,  and  the  intereji  of  their  Royal  College,  enables  me  to  explain, 
(I  truft  fufficiently),  to  what  fads  and  circumftances  I  alluded  in 
the  following  pafTage  of  my  former  Memorial,  (page  259,  260.) 

"  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  fome  particular  fadls  or  circum- 
"  fiances,  vmknown  to  me,  or  heard  of  only  as  vague  reports,  to 
*'  which  1  could  pay  no  regard,  may  be  well  known  to  the  Siir- 
"  geons,  and  may  by  them  be  thought  of  fuch  importance  in 
"  behalf  of  the  prefent  fyflem,  that  I  ought  to  have  ftated  them, 
"  and  given  them  their  full  weight  in  this  paper.    I  am  fenfible 
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"  that  any  wilful  fupprelTion  of  fucli  fads  or  circumflances  on 
"  my  part,  would  be  juft  as  bad  as  the  fabricatioa  of  falfehoods 
to  ferve  my  purpofe. 

"  Therefore,  to  preclude  at  once  all  fuch  furmifes,  I  hereby 
"  publicly  make  them  this  offer,  which  they  muft  all  acknow-. 
"  ledge  to  be  fair. 

"  If  any  fa5ls  or  circumjlances  known  to  them  have  been  omit- 
"  ted  in  this  Memorial,  which  they  think  fliould  have  been  Jiated 
"  in  it,  as  involving  the  honour  and  intereft,  either  of  their  Col- 
*-  lege  in  general  or  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  which, 
"  on  mature  dehberation,  they  wifli  to  have  as  publicly  known 
"  as  this  paper  will  be,  let  them  give  me  authentic  informatmi  of 
"  thofe  things,  and  I  engage,  without  delay,  to  print  them  in 
"  their  own  words,  in  an  Additional  Memorial,  which  lhairbe 
"  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  ;  and  either  to  admit 
"  them  to  be  valid,  or  to  give  my  reafons  for  difregarding 
"  them. 

"  They  will  not,  1  prefume,  underfland  by  this  offer,  that  I  un- 
"  dertake  or  wifh  to  argue  their  cafe  for  them.    I  have  the  humi- 

lity  to  believe,  that  they  would  rather  truft  it  to  a  confiiltation  of 
"  the  five  and  twenty  youngeft  Lawyers  at  the  bar,  or  to  all  of 
"  them  in  rotation ;  rather  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ;  per- 
"  haps  rather  to  the  Devil,  than  to  me.  But  I  wifh  them  fully  to 
"  know,  that  there  is  no  wilful  fuppreflion,  on  my  part,  of  any 

fadl  or  circumflance  favourable  to  them,  and  unfavourable  to 
"  my  caufe  ;  and  that  I  fhould  confider  any  fuch  difingenuous 
"  conducft,  as  both  difgraceful  to  myfelf,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
*'  honefl  and  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  Memorial," 

At  firft  fight,  one  fhould  think  it  no  eafy  matter  either  to  mifun- 
derfland  that  very  candid  and  liberal  offer  which  I  made,  or  to 
xniflake  the  reafon  and  purpofe  of  it,  or  to  take  offence  at  it.  But 
Mr  John  Beli  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  all  thefe  things, 
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feemingly  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  even  pleafure  :  fiich  is  the 
force  of  fiiperior  genius. 

By  the  fimple  expedient  of  fuppreffing  the  firft  two  paragraphs, 
and  alfo  the  laft  paragraph,  of  that  pafTage,  and  alfo  mutilating 
a  little  the  third  paragraph,  which  he  gives  in  the  following  words, 
"  But  if  there  be  any  fa6ts  or  circumftances,  which,  on  mature 
"  deliberation,  they  wifh  to  have  as  publicly  known  as  this  paper 
"  will  be,  let  them  give  me  authentic  information^^  he  has  contrived 
to  make  it  a  fubjed:  of  great  wrath,  and  moft  fevere  reprehenfion. 
I  fcarce  think  he  could  have  expreffed  his  indignation  in  more  vio- 
lent terms,  if  I  had  infifled  on  adminiftering  a  large  dofe  of  ratf- 
bane  to  him,  and  to  each  of  his  profeflional  Brethren.  His  words 
are  thefe  : 

"  We  know  not  how  this  gentleman  came  to  think  of  addreffing 
"  language  of  this  kind  to  men  as  capable  as  himfelf  of  reprefenting 
"  to  the  Public  the  principles  of  their  profeilion,  as  capable  of  jud- 
"  ging  impartially  and  honeflly  for  the  interefts  of  a  public  Cha- 
"  rity  !  Nor  can  we  imagine  where,  among  the  diplomatic  re- 
"  cords,  in  Imperial  Ukafe,  or  in  Turkifh  Firman,  the  author 
"  found  precedent  for  this  auguft  flyle  !  but  well  we  know,  that 
"  nothing  has  been  promulgated  by  Paul  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruf- 
"  fias,  in  his  prefent  perturbed  ftate  of  mind,  more  fupreme  than 
"  this  declaration,"  &c.    Se£l.  I.  page  49* 

All  this  furious  reprimand  and  abufe,  only  for  offering  to  print 
and  publilh  any  thing  which  the  Surgeons  themfelves  might  think 
I  ought  to  have  publillied  in  my  original  Memorial,  as  favour- 
able to  their  caufe  ;  and  the  not  publifhing  of  which  might  have 
been  regarded  as  wilful  and  difmgenuous  fuppreffion  of  the 
truth.  My  offer  went  no  farther ;  and  was  only  a  reafonable  and 
fair  precaution  on  my  part  to  prevent  an  unjuft  and  foul  fuf- 
picion,  to  which  otherwife  I  fhould  have  been  expofed.  For,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Surgeons  were  as  capable  as  myfelf,  or  infinitely 
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more  capable,  of  reprefentlng  to  the  Public  whatever  they  pleafed ; 
admitting  even  that  they  were  as  capable  of  judging  impartially  and 
honejlly  for  the  intei-ejls  of  a  public  Charity^  which  it  now  appears  in-^ 
d'lfputably  that  fo  lately  as  1784  they  were  u?ia7iimoufy  refclved  not  to 
do  ;  and  fuppoling  further,  that  they  had  adlually  publifhed,  in  an 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  all  thofe  fa(5ls  and  circumftances  to  which 
1  alluded  ;  ftili  any  fuch  publication  of  theirs,  far  from  being  a 
vindication  of  me,  would  have  been  a  ftrong  article  of  evidence 
againft  me.  Suppofmg  what  I  had  heard  to  be  true,  I  was  bound 
in  candour  and  fair  dealing  to  ftate  it  publicly  in  my  Memorial : 
but  fuppofing  it  falfe,  I  Ihould  certainly  have  incurred  the  reproach 
of  wilfully  fabricating  fuch  a  falfehood  ;  for  I  had  heard  it  only  as 
a  vague  report,  and  was  not  even  at  liberty,  having  given  my  pro- 
EQsife  to  that  efFedl,  to  mention  the  perfons  from  whom  I  heard  it, 
and  who  themfelves  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  Then, 
the  circumftances,  to  which  I  alluded,  were,  like  thofe  in  Deacon 
Kennedy's  Memorial,  of  fo  ambiguous  a  nature,  that  in  one  point 
of  view  they  were  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Surgeons  ; 
but  in  another  point  of  view  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  decifively 
againft  them  :  But  I  could  not  avail  myfelf  of  them  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  till  they  were  either  authenticated  to  me  by  fome  individual 
from  his  own  certain  knowledge,  or  were  openly  avowed  by  the 
Surgeons  themfelves  colle(5lively. 

The  pafTage  quoted  (page  143,-4.)  from  my  former  Memorial,  of 
which  it  is  the  end,  was  intended  not  only  to  prevent  unfavour- 
able fufpicions  of  my  wilfully  fupprefling  thofe  circumftances,  but 
to  procure  fome  authentic  information,  or  if  poflible  an  avowal  of 
them  by  the  Surgeons  colledlively,  if  on  mature  deliberation  they 
fiiould  choofe  to  difpute  the  point  with  the  Managers.  An  atten- 
tive reader  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  whole  of  that  pafFage, 
comprehending  fovir  paragraphs,  as  already  quoted,  is  fupplemen- 
tal.    It  was  written  after  my  Memorial  was  (as  I  thought)  finifti- 
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cd,  and  even  in  print ;  in  confequence  of  my  being  told  that  I 
might  perhaps  meet  with  more  difficulty  and  oppolition  from  fome 
of  the  Surgeons  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  this  on  principles  fome- 
what  different  from  thofe  which  I  had  flated.  It  was  fuggefted  to 
me,  by  two  or  three  diflerent  perfons,  who  knew  of  my  Alemorial, 
that  fome  of  the  Surgeons  confidered  their  equal  right  of  attending 
and  operating  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation,  not  merely  as  an  ho- 
nourable privilege  long  fince  acquired,  but  as  a  matter  of  great  in- 
tereft,  and  in  one  refped:  even  of  pecuniary  intereft,  to  their  College 
in  its  corporate  capacity. 

I  was  told,  that  the  great  advantages  of  that  privilege,  as  a  piece 
of  education  in  Surgery  which  could  be  got  no  nohcre  elfe^  had  been 
fometimxes  flrongly  urged  as  an  argument  to  induce  fome  young 
men  of  the  profefTion  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ;  which  implies,  in  many  cafes,  paying  a  good  round  fum 
of  money  to  the  College.  I  am  convinced  there  was  no  miftake  in 
that  information  ;  for  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
name,  I  can  ftate,  that  foon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diftri- 
buted,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  profefllon,  that  that 
argument  had  been  flrongly  urged  to  induce  him  to  enter  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  which  however  he  has  not  done. 

I  was  told  that  fome  individuals  knowing  of  that  privilege,  and 
thinking  it  a  good  piece  of  education  in  their  profefTion,  had  acSlu- 
ally  on  that  account  paid  their  money  to  become  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  though  they  did  not 
mean  afterwards  to  refide  or  pracflife  in  this  City  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  might  be  injurious  as  well  as  indelicate  to  individu- 
als, who  may  afterv/ards  change  their  mind  and  fettle  here,  to 
mention  names  :  but  I  prefume  the  fa6l  in  general  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. How  far  that  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  may  be  increafed,  how  much  the  profperity  of  their 
Widows  Fund,  (a  noble  inflitution,  which  does  their  Society,  and 
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particularly  Mr  Hay,  very  great  honour)  may  be  promoted,  by 
that  application  of  their  privilege  of  attending  indifcriminately  in 
the  Infirmary,  it  is  difficult  or  impofTible  to  determine.  But  it  is 
unnecefTary  to  dwell  on  fuch  points,  which  are  more  than  tacitly 
given  up,  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  in  fhifting  the  very 
dangerous  and  untenable  ground  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  chofen,  and  declaring,  to  the  aftonifliment  as  well  as 
edification  of  the  ignorant  and  malevolent  vulgar,  that  young  Sur- 
geons were  not,  like  young  Phyficians,  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  experience,  and  notorioufly  fhanding  much  in  need  of 
it,  as  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  ignorantly  and  wickedly  af- 
ferted ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  full  perfe6lion  from  the  moment 
that  they  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  growing  better.  But  admitting,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  Junior  Brethren  and  Clients, 
that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  who  have  become  Fellows  of  their 
Royal  College  can  never  grow  better,  it  is  at  leafl  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  they  mufl  all  be  very  capable  of  growing  worfe,  as  they 
grow  older  ;  their  eyes  growing  dim^  their  hands  unfteady,  them- 
felves  lazy,  negligent,  and  forgetful  of  what  they  had  learned 
when  young  ;  and  probably  fome  of  them  growing  drunken,  info- 
lent,  and  brutal ;  for  to  thefe  fad  infirmities  the  individuals  of  our 
moil  noble  Faculty,  juft  like  men  of  all  other  profeflions  and  of  no 
profefTion,  are  unfortunately  fubje(fl. 

If  therefore  Mr  John  Bell's  noble  difcovery  be  admitted,  name- 
ly, that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  are  in  full  perfection,  neither  need- 
ing, nor  capable  of  receiving,  any  improvement  by  experience, 
ftill  it  would  follow,  as  a  necefTary  confequence,  that  a  feledlion 
ought  to  be  ■  made  among  all  the  Surgeons  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College,  jufl  to  give  the  charge  of  the  patients  in  the  Hofpital 
to  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  of  them ;  all  of  whom, 
on  the  principle  affumed,  mufl  have  attained  the  utmofl  poflible 
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or  conceivable  improvement,  and  none  of  whom  (merely  for 
want  of  time)  can  have  fallen  off  from  that  high  flate  of  per- 
fedlion. 

I  fcarce  think  that  either  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  will 
venture  to  maintain,  but  if  they  fhould  try  it,  I  am  fure  they 
will  get  no  body  to  believe,  that  either  by  an  exprefs  claufe,  or  by 
fome  fecret  charm  in  the  charter  of  their  Royal  College,  the  Fel- 
lows of  it  are  exempted  from  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature  ;  and  in  particular,  preferved  from  growing  old,  and  ftupid, 
and  lazy,  and  half  blind,  and  carelefs,  brutal,  and  drunken. 

To  fuch  little  peculiarities  and  misfortunes  as  thefe  I  alluded 
in  my  former  Memorial  ;  as  I  think,  in  the  moft  delicate,  and 
certainly  in  the  moft  general  terms  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  could 
not  fail  to  be  underftood  by  all  interefted  in  the  fubjecfl,  and 
qualified  to  judge  of  it.  Thefe  were  my  words  :  "  Common  fenfe, 
"  and  juftice,  and  humanity,  all  require,  that  for  fo  difficult  and 
"  important  a  truft,  fome  fele6lion  fhould  be  made ;  and  that  fome 
"  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  experience,  and  to  the  perfonal  and 
**  profejfional  chara£ier^  as  well  as  to  the  education  and  ftation  of 
"  the  perfons  in  whom  that  truft  is  repofed."    Mem.  p.  30. 

I  thought  it  unneceftary  and  indelicate  to  be  more  ^particular  on 
fuch  a  fubjedl.  But  now  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have 
made  it  neceffary,  and  have  obligingly  removed  all  fcruples  in 
point  of  delicacy,  I  fliall  explain  myfelf  more  fully. 

Whatever  may  be  the  charader  and  habits  of  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  prefent,  of  many  of 
whom  I  have  fcarce  any  knowledge,  and  of  none  of  whom  I  muft 
be  underftood  here  to  exprefs  any  opinion,  I  am  fure,  that  even 
within  my  memory,  feveral  Fellows  of  that  Royal  College  were  very 
honeft  fellows  ;  men  duly  attentive  to  moiften  their  clay.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  moft  important  duties  which  a  rational  being 
owes  to  himfelf,  and  accordingly  has  been  approved  and  pradifed  by 
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many  of  die  moft  orthodox  Divines  of  allChriflian  Cliurches,  as  well 
as  by  the  greateft  Heathen  Philofophers  :  for  Zeno,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
all  were  lovers  of  a  bottle.  It  would  therefore  be  little  lefs  than  herefy, 
iand  certainly  would  be  ufelefs,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  objedl  to  it.  But 
it  muft  be  owned,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very 
frequent  and  zealous  difcharge  of  that  facred  duty  which  a  man 
owes  to  himfelf,  fometimes  interferes  a  little  with  the  performance 
of  thofe  fecondary  duties  that  he  owes  to  others  ;  for  example, 
thofe  little  offices  which  every  man  of  the  medical  profeffion  owes 
to  his  patients.  Accordingly,  I  have  now  and  then  feen  fome  of 
thofe  very  honeft  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  vifiting 
their  patients,  when  they  had  moiftened  their  clay  fo  elFedlually, 
that  they  could  neither  fpeak  articulately,  nor  walk  or  Hand  with- 
out ftaggering,  and  when  they  muft  have  been  equally  unfit  to 
judge  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  to  perform  any  chirurgical  ope- 
ration that  might  have  been  needed. 

The  hour  of  the  ordinary  vifit  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary, 
broad  noon,  muft  in  general  have  preferved  their  patients  in  it 
from  fuffering  much  in  that  way.  But  within  my  memory,  fome 
of  the  Surgeons  now  dead,  who  attended  in  it  by  rotation,  were 
notorious  fots  and  drunkards  ;  and  as  in  cafes  of  accidents,,  or  fud- 
den  and  urgent  danger  of  patients  previoufly  in  the  Hofpital,  the 
attending  Surgeon  muft  come  and  officiate  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
fome  unfortunate  patients  have  had  a  little  experience  of  fuch  Sur- 
geons. If,  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  had  become 
neceffiary  to  eftablifh  by  evidence  fome  particular  inftances  of  that 
kind,  I  could  have  proved,  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  teftimony 
of  two  eminent  Surgeons,  both  of  whom  have  had  the  honour  to 
prefide  over  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  both  of 
whom  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  fa(5l,  and  one  of  whom  even  was 
the  affiftant  in  the  operation,  that  the  attendant  Surgeon  operated 
in  an  urgent  cafe  when  he  was  fo  drunk,  that  he  did  not  know 
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die  back  of  his  knife  from  the  edge,  and  adually  attempted  to  cut 
with  the  back  of  it. 

Another  of  thofe  very  honeft  fellows  gave  me  once,  in  private 
pradice,  a  good  fpecimen  of  his  talents  and  charafler  :  and  as  fuch 
an  inftance  explains  better  than  any  general  remarks  can  do  what 
I  here  wifli  to  point  out,  I  fliall  ftate  briefly  the  fadl. 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  called  at  midnight  to  fee  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  I  was  told  was  very  ill.  I  found  him  extremely  ill 
indeed,  with  high  fever,  and  ftrong  marks  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation. From  fome  very  peculiar  fymptoms  which  I  obferved  in 
him,  I  fufpe<5led  that  the  inflammation  was  feated  in  his  liver  :  but 
as  this  difeafe,  at  lead  in  its  violent  form,  is  uncommon  in  this 
country,  I  could  not  help  diftrufliing  my  own  judgment,  and  was 
led  of  courfe  to  examine  him  very  minutely,  and  to  put  many 
queftions  to  him,  by  his  anfwers  to  which,  I  foon  difcovered  that 
he  was  in  the  fecret,  and  one  of  us  :  for  we  find  one  another  out 
as  eafily  as  free  mafons  do.  I  then  told  him  plainly  what  I  fuf- 
pedled  his  diforder  was,  and  what  were  my  reafons  for  doubting 
about  it.  He  immediately  put  an  end  to  my  doubts,  by  telling 
me,  that  he  was  convinced  I  was  right ;  for  that  two  years  be- 
fore, v/hen  at  Canton  in  China,  where  he  had  been  as  Surgeon  to 
an  Eaft-India  fhip,  he  had  had  a  fevere  imflammation  of  his 
liver,  which  had  been  cured  by  the  ufual  remedies.  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  told  me,  that  a  few  days  before,  when  coming  down  by 
fea  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  fhipwrecked  on  the 
coafl:  of  Lincolnfliire,  and  on  that  occafion  had  been,  for  feveral 
hours,  much  expofed  to  cold  and  wet.  Having  thus  come  to  a 
right  underfl:anding  with  my  patient,  I  left  him  under  fentence  of 
a  large  bleeding  without  delay,  and  fome  other  remedies  of  lefs 
confequence.  Before  fix  in  the  morning  I  was  called  again  to  him 
"  with  another  fl;ill  more  urgent  meffage,  importing  that  he  was 
much  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying,    I  found  him  really  much 
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worfe,  and  in  a  very  alarming  fituation ;  the  caufe  of  which  was 
foon  explained  to  me.  When  he,  in  confequence  of  my  advice  at 
my  former  vifit,  defired  that  a  Surgeon  might  be  fent  for  to  bleed 
him  immediately,  the  waiter  (for  my  patient  chanced  to  be  lodged 
either  in  a  tavern,  or  in  lodgings  adjoining  to  and  conne<fted  with 
one)  told  him  he  had  no  occaiion  to  go  far  for  a  Surgeon,  as  there 
was  one  juft  at  hand.  This  happened  to  be  a  Vxrorthy  member  of 
the  Royal  College,  well  known  as  an  honeft  Fellow,  but  withal  a 
very  thirfty  foul,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  very  adl  of  moiften- 
ing  his  clay  in  that  tavern.  As  foon  as  he  faw  his  patient,  and 
learned  that  he  wiflied  to  be  bled  without  delay,  "  Bleed  you.  Sir," 
(faid  the  jovial  knight  of  the  illuftrious  order  of  the  fcalpel),  "  you 
"  have  no  occahon  to  be  bled ;  a  bottle  of  wine  will  do  you  much 
"  more  good."  The  patient  was  too  eafily  prevailed  on  to  try, 
not  indeed  the  whole  bottle,  which  probably  would  have  done  his 
bulinefs  effedlually,  but  fome  glaffes  of  wine ;  the  efFe(5l  of  which 
was  more  than  enough  to  convince  him  of  his  error  and  his  danger, 
and  to  make  him  fend  on  a  violent  hurry  for  me  again,  and  at  the 
fame  time  for  another  Surgeon,  of  a  very  dilierent  chara6ter  from 
the  former,  and  not  the  leaft  of  an  honeft  fellow.  This  other  Sur- 
geon, by  name  Mr  James  RulTell,  I  found  waiting  in  the  patient's 
antichamber  ;  for  he  had  got  the  ftart  of  me,  and  had  examined  the 
patient  before  I  arrived.  I  immediately  afked  him  whether  be  ha-d 
any  fcruples  about  bleeding  the  patient  ?  "  None  at  all,"  anfwered 
he,  with  great  gravity,  and  peculiar  drynefs  ;  "  if  you  prefcribe 
"  it,  I  fhall  do  it."  That,  I  told  him,  was  all  very  well;  but 
begged  he  would  fay  frankly  whether  he  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  it.  He  then  told  me  very  frankly,  that  it  was  plain 
the  man  had  no  other  chance  for  his  life.  So  to  work  he  went 
immediately,  and  bled  him  largely,  and  repeated  the  fame  opera- 
tion a  few  hours  after,  by  which  the  patient  was  foon  and  ealily 
cured. 
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It  was  impoflible  to  fee  fuch  a  ftriking  example  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  to  which  patients  may  be  expofed  by  the  perfonal  cha- 
radlers  and  habits  of  their  medical  advifers  and  operators,  withoiit 
fome  painful  refledlions  on  the  hard  lot  of  thofe  poor  patients, 
who,  either  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  the  Hofpital,  were  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  and  Ikill  of  fuch  a  pra(5litioner  :  for  that  honeft 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  attended  and  operated  in  his  turn  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  If,  even  on  that  flight  occafion,  inftead  of 
playing  the  Dodor,  and  deciding  on  the  expediency,  or  rather 
inexpediency,  of  the  bleeding  which  I  had  prefcribed,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  perform  it,  as  was  his  profefTional  duty,  it  might 
have  been  ftill  worfe  for  the  patient ;  it  might  have  ended  in  cut- 
ting an  artery,  and  in  the  lofs  of  his  arm  or  of  his  life.  Or  if  the 
pra6litioner  had  been  called  to  a  patient  with  a  fra(flured  fkull,  or 
a  ftrangulated  hernia,  very  poflibly  the  fame  favourite  remedy, 
the  bottle  of  wine,  would  have  been  his  firft  prefcription.  But  if 
he  had  thought  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  required 
in  thofe  cafes  refpecflively,  and  had  endeavoured  to  perform  them, 
the  refult  probably  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  patients. 
Certain  wife  men  have  held,  that  fome  Phyficians  prefcribe,  but  I 
believe  it  has  never  yet  been  difcovered  that  any  Surgeons  operate, 
as  well  when  drunk  as  when  fober. 

As  I  had  no  right  and  no  power,  at  that  time,  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  poffible  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel  evil  in  the  chirurgical  de- 
partment of  it ;  and  as  I  did  not  wifh  to  break  a  bruifed  reed, 
for  the  honefl  fellow  to  whom  I  allude  was  fcaice  more  for- 
tunate in  point  of  general  eftimation  and  profeffional  employment, 
than  he  had  been  in  that  one  cafe  ;  I  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
adventure  at  that  time.  But  long  after,  indeed  after  his  death,  I 
learned,  with  much  edification,  that  his  charader  and  habits  were 
well  known,  by  decifive  experience,  in  the  Infirmary.    He  was  par- 
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ticularly  diftinguiflied  from  all  the  other  honefl  Fellows  of  his  col- 
lege by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  Surgeons  inftruments.  He 
even  infilled  on  having,  while  he  attended  in  rotation,  a  feparate 
key  to  the  prefs  in  which  they  are  kept  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Surgeons  Clerk  or  Ploufe-furgeon  ;  and  by  the  help  of  that 
key  ufed  to  pay  frequent  private  vilits  to  them.  The  reafon  of 
this  extraordinary  attention  was  not  known  for  fome  time  ;  but 
at  laft  the  Matron  difcovered  that  he  had  a  patient  in  that  prefs,  in, 
the  laft  ftage  of  a  confumption,  to  whom  his  vifits  were  paid :  name- 
ly, the  Brandy  bottle. 

Though  none  of  his  brethren,  at  leaft  that  ever  I  heard  of,  were 
fuppofed  to  vifit  that  Brandy  bottle  privately,  yet  feveral  of  thent 
occalionally  did  fo  in  public,  at  broad  noon,  without  the  fmalleft 
referve  or  dehcacy  j  as  I  can  teftify  from  my  moft  certain  know- 
ledge :  for  many  a  time  have  I  feen  feveral  of  them  prime  with  a 
good  dram  of  brandy,  juft  before  they  went  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
final  confultation,  and  operation,  on  fome  unhappy  patient.  But  I 
muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  they  drank  their  brandy 
moft  fciencifically,  out  of  a  cupping-glafs.  I  can  even  remember 
diftindtly,  though  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
years,  that  one  day  a  good  deal  of  exquifite  chirurgical  wit  pafTed 
on  the  fubjeft  of  what  might  probably  have  been  the  laft  ap- 
plication of  the  faid  cupping-glafs  :  occafioned,  as  I  underftood, 
by  one  of  their  number  being  a  little  fqueamifh  on  that  point ; 
which  the  reft  of  them  feemed  to  think  of  no  confequence.  I 
muft  alfo  do  them  the  juftice  to  teftify,  that  I  never  faw  nor  fuf- 
pecfled  that  any  of  them  took  fuch  an  overcharge  of  the  brandy  as 
fome  naval  and  military  heroes  are  faid  to  have  done  juft  before 
going  to  battle  ;  or,  as  that  valiant  Knight,  Moore  of  Moore-Hall, 
did  ;  pf  whom  we  read,  in  the  Authentic  Ballad  which  records  his 
perilous  adventure  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  that  before  he 
went  forth  to  fight  that  horrid  monfter,  "  to  make  him  ftrong 
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"  and  mighty,  he  drank  by  the  tale  fix  pots  of  ale  and  a  quart 
"  of  aqua  vitJE which  judicious  preparation  fucceeded  fo  well 
with  him,  that  he  flew  the  Dragon  by  a  fingle  kick  on  the  breech. 
It  was  never  even  fufpe(5led  that  any  one  of  thofe  brandy-drinking 
gentlemen  had  the  fmalleft  diftruft  of  his  own  prowefs.    But  I 
think  it  poflible  that  fome  of  the  more  claflTical  of  them  had  in 
mind  Horace's  very  juft  compliments  to  his  favourite  Wine  Cafk  : 
'Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerunique  duro  :  tu  fapicnt  'ium 
Curas,  et  arcanum  jocofo 
Conjilium  retegis  Lyao : 
'Tu  fpem  reducis  mentihus  anxiis, 
Vireifque^  et  addis  cornua  pauperis 
%    %    %    %  * 
,;  Narratur  et  prifci  Catonis 

Scepe  mero  caluijfe  Virtus. 
But  more  probably  their  chief  or  only  purpofe  was  to  fettle  their 
nerves,  and  make  their  hands  fteady  ;  which  was  certainly  very 
laudable,  and  in  fome  of  them,  I  believe,  very  neceflary.  It  is 
but  fair  to  prefume  that  they  adted  on  found  medical  principles  ; 
and  in  ftri(5l  obedience  to  the  well  known  precept  in  the  Medicina 
Salernitana,  (a  moft  precious  work  compiled  about  700  years  ago, 
for  the  benefit  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror). 

Si noElurna  tlb'i  noceat potat'io  vinl^ 
Hoc  tu  mane  bibas  iterum^  et  fuerit  medicina. 
Which  precept,  I  firmly  believe,  has  been  more  generally  adopted 
and  pra(5lifed  than  any  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates.  I  fcarce  think 
they  could  have  committed  fo  abfurd  a  blunder  as  to  apply  to 
flrong  waters  what  Ovid  has  faid  of  the  vile  Ipring  waters  of  a 
certain  place  in  Arcadia, 

Ambiguis  fufpeBus  aquis :  quas  nodle  timeto  : 
No£le  no(,ent  pota :  Jine  noxa  luce  bihuntur, 
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But  it  is  of  no  moment  what  was  the  caufe  of  thofe  cnpplng- 
glaffes  of  brandy  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  effed  of  them 
foon  would  be. 

I  am  fure  all  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  lliall  choofe  to  remember  the  tranfadlions  of  their  own  Society, 
between  fixteen  and  feven  and  twenty  years  ago,  mull  know,  from 
the  occurrences  that  I  have  ftated,  the  names  of  thofe  honeft  Fel- 
lows to  whofe  conducft  the  preceding  obfervations  relate  :  and  I  have 
little  or  no  doubt  that  moft  or  all  of  them  can  ealily  give  the  names 
of  two  others  of  their  Brethren,  whofe  conducfl  fliowed  how  very 
near  a  Fellow  of  their  College  may  approach  to  the  favage  or  the 
brute,  without  the  help  of  either  wine  or  brandy. 

One  of  thefe  worthies  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  moft  arrogant 
conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  talents,  and  knowledge,  and  profeffional 
fkill ;  and  by  his  moft  fovereign  contempt  for  moft  or  all  of  his 
profeffional  brethren  and  their  accomplilhments.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  I  have  heard  him  exprefs  without  referve  :  as  I  prefume  al- 
moft  every  perfon  did,  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance. 
But  the  difplay  which  he  gave  of  his  character  and  fentiments,  by 
his  condu(5l  in  the  Flofpital,  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moft 
lively  imagination  to  have  fuppofed,  in  drawing  a  fidlitious  charac- 
ter of  the  fame  kind.  The  firft  adl  of  his  adminiftration  was  ta 
change  at  once  all  the  dreffings  that  his  predecelTor  had  ordered  for 
rhe  patients  in  the  Surgeons  wards.  Nothing  could  ftiew  more  ftrong- 
ly  what  he  thought  of  his  predecelTor  and  of  himfelf.  I  have  been 
told  that  he  adled  in  that  manner  repeatedly  :  I  fuppofe,  whenever 
he  attended  in  rotation.  A  very  eminent  Phyfician  ftill  living,  Dr 
CuRRiE  of  Liverpool,  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  one  of  thofe  exhibitions; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  (anfwers  to  Mr  B.  B.'s  que- 
ries), an  extra(5l  of  which  has  already  been  printed  and  diftributed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  difcuffion,  ^Appendix  to  Mr  B^s  Obfervations^ 
page  6.  and  7.),  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  indignation  and 
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horror.  His  words  are  thefe :  "  I  cannot  calmly  think  of  what 
"  I  have  often  feen  of  your  fyftem  of  attendance.  How  many  poor 
"  patients  have  been  injured  by  it !  Twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
"  I  was  attending  your  Hofpital,  the  day  on  which  the  attending 
"  Surgeon  went  off  at  the  end  of  his  two  months, 
"  now  in  his  grave,  ordered  the  whole  of  the  dreffings  of  every 
"  patient  to  be  changed  in  an  inllant,  with  every  mark  of  con- 
"  tempt.    The  impreffion  funk  fo  deep,  that  I  fhall  never  lofe  it. 

"  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  other  motives  for  feledion  in  the 
"  attendants  on  Hofpitals,  the  moral  qualities  requifite  in  Medi- 
"  cal  Praditioners  would  be  fufhcient.  What  mifchief  may  not 
"  be  done  Dy  a  wild  Theorift  ,  adling  under  the  influence  of  vani- 
"  ty  and  felf-conceit,  in  concert,  as  they  generally  are,  with  a  ca- 
"  pricious  temper  and  unfeeling  heart ;  where  his  condudl  is  un- 
"  controuled,  where  life  is  at  flake,  and  poverty  and  ficknefs  the 
"  unrefifting  objects  :  yet  people  of  this  kind  muft  be  admitted 
"  into  Colleges  and  Corporations ;  as  appears  clearly  to  have  been 
"  the  cafe  in  the  inftance  to  which  I  refer.'* 

Indeed  the  words  fupprelTed  by  Mr  Bell,  from  confiderations  of 
delicacy,  in  priuting  that  extra(5l  of  Dr  Currie's  letter,  were,  if  pof^ 
hble,  more  charatlHieriftic  of  Dr  C 's  fentiments  than  all  that  he  has 
printed  of  it.  It  was  not  the  perfon's  name  that  in  Dr  C.'s  original 
letter  flood  where  Mr  B.  in  printing  it,  has  put  the  blank ;  but  a 
fliort  and  pithy  defcription  of  him  in  thefe  words  :  "  A  favage, 
"  now  in  his  grave,"  &c.  To  convey  to  thofe  unacquainted  with 
fuch  matters  a  juft  notion  of  the  atrocity  of  his  procedure,  in 
changing  at  once  all  the  drefhngs  dire(5led  by  his  predecefTor,  it 
is  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  probably  all  the  patients  in  the  Sur- 
geons Wards  had  been  treated  tenderly  and  fkilfully  by  the  Sur- 
geon whofe  attendance  in  rotation  had  jufl  ceafed.  According  to 
Mr  John  Bell's  dodrine,  approved  and  fandlioned  by  his  friends 
and  clients,  that  every  Fellow  of  their  Royal  College  is  perfectly 
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qualified  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty,  all  the  patients,  before  that 
change  of  ail  the  dreffmgs  was  made,  miijl  have  been  as  well  treated 
as  poflible.  if  fo,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  they 
were  equally  well  treated,  when  and  after  that  complete  change  was 
made.  And  if  nine  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them, 
were  doing  well  under  their  former  treatment,  which  is  highly 
probable ;  to  give  up  the  certainty  of  relief  or  cure  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  an  uncertainty,  was  to  expofe  them  needlefsly  to 
lengthened  fufferings  and  increafed  danger :  efpecially  if  the  new 
dreiTings  ordered  were  fuch  as  no  other  Surgeon  approved  of,  or, 
after  feeing  repeatedly  their  bad  or  no  efFe(5ls,  would  have  employ- 
ed. This,  from  what  I  have  heard  in  converfation  with  fome  other 
Surgeons,  the  cotemporaries  of  that  Savage,  and  from  what  I  re- 
member was  one  of  his  favourite  dreffmgs,  I  ftrongly  fufpecl  was 
the  cafe.  " 

Painful,  difgufling,  and  fhocking  as  this  fubjedl  is,  I  muft  not 
quit  it,  without  mentioning  one  little  fpecimen  more  of  the  intel- 
ledlual  and  moral  endowments  of  another  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who,  in  his  turn,  ufed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital. 
This  gentleman,  though  nowife  deficient  in  the  effential  accom- 
plifhments  of  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  and  due  contempt  for 
many  of  his  brethren,  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed,  as  far  as  1  know, 
(and  I  knew  him  well  fome  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago), 
by  very  high  notions  of  his  perfonal  and  profefTional  dignity.  This 
fentiment,  as  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  fully  teftifies,  is  ftill 
cherifhed  by  many  worthy  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  but  it  prevailed  equally  among  many  of  them  before  he  or 
Ms  Anfwer  were  ever  heard  of.  It  happened,  many  years  ago,  but 
flill  within  my  memory,  that  the  Managers  found  it  necefTary  to 
limit  the  ufe  of  wine  (Port)  in  the  Plofpital,  which  fome  of  the 
practitioners,  both  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  were  thought  to  pre- 
fcribe  for  their  patients  imnecefTarily,  and  too  freely.  It  was  faid, 
whether  with  flricl  truth,  or  only  as  a  good  illuftration  of  the 
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nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  afcer- 
tain,  that  about  that  time  the  annual  expence  of  the  Hofpital  for 
Port  wine  was  more  than  that  for  all  other  medicines  put  together. 
It  certainly  had  become  difproportionately  great.    All  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, got  a  general  admonition  on  this  fubje6l  from  the  Managers ; 
and  I  know  that  I,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  Clinical  Profeflbrs, 
got  a  very  ftrong  private  admonition  about  it  from  Dr  Cullen. 
Very  lately,  long  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed,  I  chan- 
ced to  hear  one  of  the  Senior  Surgeons  mention  particularly,  what 
I  had  fome  imperfecfl  remembrance  of  having  heard  long  before, 
tliat  fome  of  the  Surgeons,  who  were  faid  to  be  greater  offenders 
in  the  wafte  of  wine  than  any  of  the  Phyficians  were,  had  paid  fo 
little  regard  to  the  general  admonition,  that  the  Managers  were 
obliged,  not  only  to  repeat  it,  but  to  enforce  it  with  another  regu- 
lation, that  no  Port  wine  fliould  be  given  to  patients  without 
permiflion  from  a  Manager,  which  the  Surgeon  was  to  apply  for 
in  cafe  of  real  neceffity  ;  and  which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would 
never  be  refufed  in  fuch  a  cafe,  any  more  than  the  permiffion 
of  two  Managers  to  open  the  body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  in 
the  Infirmary.    Every  perfon  who  has  praclifed  in  it  knows,  that 
this,  which  may  do  good  to  thousands,  and  can  do  harm  to  none, 
is  not  allowed  to  be  done  without  the  confent  of  the  relations  or 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  if  any  fuch  are  at  hand,  and  without  the 
formal  permiffion,  in  writing,  of  two  of  the  Managers,    The  pur- 
pofe  of  thefe  long  eftablifhed  regulations  is  not  to  prevent  that 
which  is  right  from  being  done,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being  done 
improperly^  in  violation  of  the  feelings  of  thofe  moft  nearly  con- 
cerned, for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiolity,  or  as  making  the, 
Hofpital  a  fchool,  and  the  dead  patients  the  fubjedls  of  anatomical 
inftrudlion.    The  opening  of  the  body  of  a  dead  patient  in  the 
Infirmary,  even  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  moft  to  be  wiihed  for  the 
improvement  of  medicine  and  the  good  of  mankind,  often  is  pre- 
vented,. 
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vented,  by  the  relations  or  friends  of  the  deceafed  refufing  their 
confent ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  pre- 
vented by  the  Managers  refufing  their  permifilon ;  certainly  never 
without  very  ftrong  reafons,  and  fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

It  would  have  been  but  fair  to  prefume,  till  there  was  fome  expe- 
rience or  evidence  of  the  oppofite  conduct  on  their  part,  that  the 
Managers  would  adl  at  leaft  as  wifely,  humanely,  and  liberally, 
with  refpedl  to  their  formal  permifTion  of  giving  Port  wine  to  a 
poor  patient  whofe  fituation  really  needed  it,  and  as  fuch,  was  de- 
liberately made  known  to  them  by  the  attending  Surgeon.  But 
then,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profefTion,  fo  cruelly  outraged 
by  that  order  of  the  Managers,  were  not  to  be  meanly  facrificed 
by  acquiefcing  in  it  without  a  ftruggle  ;  and  in  one  heart  at  leaft 
(I  truft  there  were  not  many  fuch  among  the  Surgeons)  that  noble 
principle  feems  to  have  been  paramount  to  all  fentiments  of  rea- 
fon,  of  duty,  and  of  humanity.    A  poor  man  under  cure,  on  ac- 
count of  a  feverely  lhattered  leg,  came  to  be  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
that  wine  was  highly  necelTary  for  him,  and  the  Surgeon  very 
properly  ordered  it ;  but  being  reminded  by  the  clerk  that  it  was 
necefifary  to  afk  the  permifiion  of  one  of  the  Managers,  broke  out 
inftantly,  "  Aik  permifiion  of  the  Managers  !  God  damn  them, 
"  do  they  think  I  will  aflc  their  permifiion,"  &:c.    Accordingly  he 
did  not  afli  the  necefiTary  permifiion ;  the  poor  man  did  not  get  the 
wine  which  he  fo  much  needed,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  accident 
had  happened  in  the  fervice  of  a  gentleman,  who  very  humanely 
fent  the  poor  man  from  a  confiderable  difi:ance  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
commending him  to  a  Surgeon  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, in  order  to  get  him  admitted  into  the  Infirmary.  This 
other  Surgeon,  from  whom  I  heard  thefe  very  edifying  particu- 
lars, and  who  for  many  years  was  employed  by  the  gentleman  in 
quefi:ion  to  pay  an  annuity  to  the  poor  man's  widow,  calling  to 
enquire  about  the  patient  foou  after  the  demur  with  refped  to  the 
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wine,  and  finding  tliat  he  was  finking  fafb,  fent  him  wine  from 
his  own  houfe  immediately,  but  too  late  to  fave  his  life. 

I  doubt  whether  any  human  laws  provide  puniiliment  adequate 
to  fuch  mifdemeanors  :  probably  not ;  as  no  lawgivers  could  fore- 
fee  any  thing  in  human  conducfl  at  once  fo  abfurd  and  fo  atrocious : 
and  if  they  were  puniflied  v^ith  juft  rigour,  it  would  be  no  repara- 
tion to  thofe  who  had  fuffered  or  died  by  them  ;  nor  would  it 
prevent  other  patients  from  fufFering  in  the  fame  way,  or  in 
numberlefs  other  ways,  by  the  folly,  the  arrogance,  the  quarrels, 
the  caprice,  or  the  brutality,  of  their  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  if  all 
the  members  of  fuch  numerous  corporations  had  a  right  to  prac- 
tife  on  them  indifcriminately.  If  fuch  a  right  were  eftabliflied, 
the  mofl  notorious  offender  could  not  be  oufled  of  it  without  a 
violent  ftruggle,  and  a  formidable  law-fuit,  invidious  in  its  com- 
mencement, tedious  and  expenfive  in  its  procefs,  precarious  in  its 
iffue  ;  and  withal  of  fuch  a  nature  and  tendency,  that  if  it  ended  fa- 
vourably for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  it  mufl  bring  ruin  and 
infamy  on  thofe  medical  pracftitioners  whofe  mifcondu(5l  gave  occa- 
fion  to  it. 


Among  the  other  inftances  of  great  rhetorical  merit  in  Mr  John 
Bcii's  Anfwer  to  me,  I  mufl  not  omit  to  mention  the  admirable 
dexterity  with  which  he  contrives  to  allude  to  one  of  my  quarrels 
with  one  of  hu  profeffional  brethren  ;  who  of  courfe  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  objed;  of  his  warmeft  efleem,  admiration,  and  afJedlion. 

"  Nor  fhali  we  ever  envy  that  man  his  private  feelings,  who  can 
"  differ  from  him  on  a  moral  caufe."  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Mr 
John  Bell ;  irrefiflibly  implying  that  my  condu(5l  in  that  bufinefs 
muft  have  been  very  bad :  but  he  knew  too  well  what  he  was 
about,  to  venture  to  mention  any  particulars  ;  and  he  was  fure 
that  I  would  not  mention  them,  becaufe  I  could  not  do  fo  without 
the  greateft  indelicacy  to  fome  individuals,  to  whom  I  fhould  be 
forry  to  give  pain,  a.id  without  bringing  on  myfelf  the  reproach  of 
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vanity  and  ofientation.  This  I  fay,  in  full  confidence,  that  he 
knew  abundantly  well  the  particulars  of  that  ftory ;  which,  much 
againft  my  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  my  utmofl  endea  vours  to  keep 
it  fecret,  was  very  generally  known  a  dozen  years  ago.  If  he  real- 
ly did  not  know  the  particulars  of  that  ftory,  it  muft  have  been  en- 
tirely his  own  fault  ;  if  he  had  chofen  to  enquire,  he  might  have 
learnt  them  minutely,  and  on  complete  authority  ;  the  original  pa- 
pers relating  to  it,  for  good  reafons,  having  been  carefully  prefer- 
red, and  being  to  this  hour  in  my  poffeilion.  On  the  fame  fuppo- 
fition  (of  his  not  knowing  the  particulars,  or  even  the  fubje(ft  and 
general  tenor  of  my  condu(5l  in  that  unpleafant  bufinefs),  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  infinite  merit,  not  only  in  point  of 
candour,  but  in  point  of  talents,  in  alluding  to  it  fo  briefly,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  fignificantly  and  decifively,  as  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, and  one  in  which  I  had  been  notorioufly  to  blame. 

An  orator  of  inferior  genius  and  fkiil  would  no  doubt  have  en- 
deavoured to  tell  the  ftory  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  me  ;  which 
would  have  fpoiled  all.  I  doubt  whether  even  the  genius  of  Mr 
John  Bell  can  accomplifti  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  but  if  he  thinks 
otherwife,  he  has  my  hearty  confent,  provided  only  he  can  obtain 
the  confent  of  his  dear  friend,  my  opponent  on  that  occafion,  to 
try  to  make  the  beft,  or  the  worft,  that  he  can  of  it. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  inftance  of  his  perfed;  fkill  in  that  figure  of 
rhetoric  which  is  called  by  the  French  reticence  ;  or  of  his  dexterity 
in  applying  to  perfons,  things,  and  fentiments,  the  maxim  which 
originally,  I  believe,  related  only  to  little  fuperfluous  words,  fup' 
prtm'it  orator  quod  ruji'iciis  edit  ineptus.  He  fays  not  one  word  of  my 
condudl  to  one  of. my  own  profeflional  brethren;  with  which  I  muft 
prefume  he  was  well  acquainted,  as  the  perfon  to  whom  1  allude 
recommended  him  to  Mr  Peter  Hill,  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
prevailed,  or  affifted  to  prevail,  on  Mr  Hill,  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pence  and  rifli  of  printing  and  publifhing  his  anfwer  to  me.  This 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  hear  of  accidentally,  juft  about  the  time 
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when  his  Pamphlet  came  out :  but,  wifhing  to  have  complete  in- 
formation on  the  fubje(5l,  I  begged  of  my  friend  Mr  Creech,  to  aflc 
Mr  Hill,  whether  the  fa(5l  was  fo.  He  very  obligingly  did  fo  ;  and 
informed  me  that  Mr  Hill  afTured  him  it  was  juft  as  I  had  been 
told.  I  prefume  I  owe  that  good  office,  on  the  part  of  my  learned 
brother,  to  his  refentment  againft  me,  for  having  told  him,  near 
three  years  before,  that  I  fliould  never  again  meet  with  him  in  the 
exercife  of  my  profeffion.  I  had  never  had  that  honour  but  in  the 
courfe  of  my  attendance  on  one  patient,  to  whom  I  was  called  in, 
after  he  had  been  for  many  weeks  under  the  care  of  that  other  phy- 
fician  ;  whom,  though  much  my  fenior,  I  had  not  chanced  to  meet 
with  in  confultation  till  after  I  had  pra6lifed  phyfic  in  Edinburgh 
twenty-two  years.  I  had  not  even  heard  of  his  mode  of  pradlice  ;  and 
of  courfe  was  completely  afloniflied  at  the  fpecimen  he  gave  me  of  it. 
I  foon  difcovered  that  my  learned  brother  was  not  only  a  Phyfician, 
but  a  walking  Difpenfary  :  for  fcarce  had  I  time  to  tell  the  patient 
what  medicines  we  had  in  our  confultation  agreed  to  give  him, 
when  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  produced  the  medicines 
in  queftion  ;  or  what  he  chofe  to  give  as  them.  As  the  patient  did 
not  feem  furprifed,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  accuftomed  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  approved  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  let  it 
pafs  without  anirnadverlion.  The  fame  practice  being  continued 
day  after  day,  I  difcovered,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  that  my 
learned  brother  fometimes  gave  the  patient  quid  pro  quo^  to  the  very 
evident  rifk  of  his  life.  This  the  Dodtor  was  obliged  to  confefs, 
as  I  had  taken  care  to  give  the  patient  a  receipt  for  the  proper  me- 
dicme,  which  he  got  from  a  good  apothecary,  and  compared  with 
what  his  phyfician  had  difpenfed  to  him. 

Worfe  than  all,  I  foon  difcovered  that  he  paid  feparate  private 
vifits  to  the  patient,  at  which  he  unfaid  all  that  had  been  faid  after 
confultation  at  our  joint  public  vifits  ;  and  urged  the  patient,  and 
at  one  time  prevailed  on  him,  to  take  again  a  medicine,  which  had 
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Operated  on  him  violently  and  unfavourably-,  on  which  account  it 
had,  at  my  inftance,  been  difcontinued  :  for  I  v/as  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  any  thing  in  phyfic,  that  the  patient  muft  have  died  un- 
der the  continued  ufe  of  it.  Finding  that,  after  two  very  plain 
but  civil  admonitions  from  me,  he  ftill  perlifted  in  that  improper 
conducl,  I  took  my  refolution  without  further  delay  ;  and  told  him 
peremptorily  that  I  never  would  confult  with  him  again. 

As  foon  as  I  had  fairly  renounced  all  intercourfe  with  my  pro- 
feflional  brother,  I  mentioned  the  circumftances  of  the  fhory, 
without  his  name,  to  another  of  our  profeffion,  who  inftantly 
gueifed  the  name  of  the  offender.  This  excited  my  curiofity,  and 
I  tried  the  fame  experiment  on  feveral  others,  both  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  all  of  whom,  at  once,  gueffed  the  fame  perfon  j  and  fome 
of  whom  gave  me  iimilar,  or,  if  pofTible,  worfe  inftances,  of  the 
fame  mode  of  proceeding  on  his  part,  of  which  they  had  in  their 
own  pra<5lice  had  ample  experience.  This  of  courfe  fully  confirmed 
my  refolution  never  again  to  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch  vexations,  or 
my  patients  to  fuch  dangers.  I  have  fince  learnt,  without  much 
furprife,  that  notwithflanding  my  gentle  admonition,  that  phyfi- 
cian  has  perfevered  in  the  fame  laudable  pradlice,  which  has  been 
attended  with  that  kind  of  fuccefs  that  was  to  be  expedled  from  it. 
I  fhall  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  I  hope  Mr  John  Bell,  however 
unfavourably  he  may  think  of  me  in  all  refpet5l:s,  will  at  leaft  give 
me  credit  for  truth  and  fincerity,  when  I  affure  him,  that  I  do  not 
envy  him  his  friend ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  wifh  him 
]qy  of  fuch  a  friend,  and  wifh  that  he  may  find  many  fuch  worthy 
friends. 

There  is  yet,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  another  fpecimen  of  the  fame 
figure  of  rhetoric,  fo  complete  and  exquiiite  of  its  kind,  that  to 
moft  people  it  will  appear  incredible  and  impoffible.    Indeed  I 
mufl  confefs,  that  1  never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  thing  ftmile  aut 
ficundum  to  it.    But  every  perfon  who  is  poffeffed  of  his  admirable 
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Anfwer  may  in  a  moment  convince  himfelf  of  the  reality  of  that 
mafterpiece  of  rhetorical  art  to  which  I  allude.  Prefixed,  by  way 
of  Preface,  to  the  Aniwer  itfelf,  is  a  letter,  fubfcribed  (by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Meeting  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons)  by  Walter  Harknefs,  in  which  I  am  charged 
with  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  charadler  and  condudl  of  the 
younger  Surgeons  ;  and  Mr  John  Bell  is  by  them  requefled  to 
draw  up  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  This  he  has  accordingly 
done,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himfelf  and  them,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen.  But  in  no  refpedl  is  his  Anfwer  more  meritorious 
than  in  this,  that,  in  the  whole  of  it,  not  one  word  is  faid  of  the 
complete  vindication  which  I  had  given  him  of  my  condud;  and 
motives  in  publifhing  my  Memorial.  There  is  not  even  in  his 
pamphlet  the  mofl  diflant  allufion  to  that  interefting  correfpon- 
dence  which  i we  )had  in  Augufl  1800,  foon  after  my  Memorial  was 
diflributed,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  tafli  of  anfwering 
it  had  been  impofed  upon  him  by  his  younger  brethren.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  it,  from, 
end  to  end,  I  am  reprefented  to  the  public  as  guilty  of  grofs  mif- 
reprefentation of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  younger  Sur- 
geons, even  after  he  had  received  from  me  the  moft  complete  refu- 
tation of  that  groundlefs  charge.  If  he  did  not  think  my  refuta- 
tion of  it  in  every  refped:  complete  and  fatisfadlory,  my  letter, 
containing  fuch  imperfedl  vindication  of  my  own  condud,  muil 
have  been  to  him  an  exquifite  fubjedl  for  animadverfion  and  re- 
proach. From  his  own  filence  wath  refped  to  it  I  may  therefore 
infer,  that  he  found  it  impofhble  to  make  that  ufe  of  it.  I  may 
alfo  infer,  that  his  younger  brethren,  his  clients,  to  whom,  of 
courfe,  it  was  his  duty,  without  delay,  to  communicate  my  letter 
of  vindication,  could  find  no  flaw  in  it  j  and  confequently  I  was 
obliged  to  think,  that  he  and  they  were  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  to  reprefent  me  to  the  public  in  that,  odious  light,  not- 
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withftanding  the  mod  explicit  difavowal  of  any  fucK  unworthy 
purpofe  on  my  part,  and  the  moft  complete  refutation  of  fuch  a 
charge,  in  point  of  fadl,  that  they  themfelves  could  defire  or  con- 
ceive. I  may  well  call  my  vindication  complete  ;  for,  on  peruling 
and  conlidering  it  attentively,  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  I  had  gone 
but  one  ft ep  farther,  they  would  have  confidered  it  as  irony  and 
burlefque.  Of  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion  every  perfcn  may  judge 
who  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
printed  in  this  Memorial,  (page  41.  to  page  74.).  In  one  refpedl 
fuch  an  ample  vindication  was  plainly  unnecefTary  ;  for  what  one 
party  of  the  Surgeons,  Junior  and  Senior  indifcriminately,  was 
pleafed  to  call  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  charac5ler  and  condudl 
of  the  younger  Surgeons,  in  the  firft  place,  was  no  mifreprefenta- 
tion at  all,  but  a  plain  truth,  fo  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  a6lual  experience  of  the  fadl  could  have  made 
me  believe  that  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  would  prefume 
to  call  it  in  queftion.  In  the  fecond  place,  SuppoUng  it  to  be  a 
mifreprefentation,  as  grofs,  as  falfe,  as  injurious,  as  ever  was  con- 
trived, it  was  plainly  no  mifreprefentation  of  mine,  but  the  work 
of  their  own  predecefTors,  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  accomplices. 
They,  long  before  I  was  born,  publicly  and  vehemently  main- 
tained, that  Surgeons  acquired  great  improvement  by  much  prac- 
tice, efpecially  by  the  frequent  performance  of  operations  ;  that  all 
young  Surgeons  had  great  need  of  fuch  improvement,  which  they' 
could  get  no  where  fo  well  as  in  an  Hofpital ;  that  a  few  Surgeons, 
fele<5led  from  the  reft  for  Hofpital-duty,  would  foon  acquire  fuch 
high  improvement  and  reputation,  that  they  would  engrofs  the 
moft  lucrative  pradice  in  Surgery ;  and  that  to  preferve  an  equa- 
lity among  the  Surgeons,  it  was  neceilary  that  all  of  them  fhould 
be  allowed  to  attend  and  operate  in  the  Hofpital,  indifcriminately 
and  by  rotation.  On  the  faith  of  this  mifreprefentation,  if  fuch  it 
be,  that  bargain  between  the  Managers-  aiid  Surgeons  was  made 
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which  I  reprobate^  and  have  fliewn  to  be  iinjuft  and  cruel  to  the 
patients,  and  of  Httle  or  no  benefit  to  the  Surgeons. 

In  the  third  place,  Far  from  having  expreffed  any  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  ^'Dunger  Surgeons,  I  have,  in  many  parts  of  my 
Memorial,  expreffed  the  very  oppofite  fentiments.  1  vv^ent  fo  far 
as  to  give  it  a«  my  opinion,  that,  if  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
Surgeons,  or  if  the  next  who  fhould  become  Fellows  of  their  Col- 
lege, were  appointed  permanently,  or  for  a  long  period,  Surgeons 
to  the  Infirmary,  the  pra6lice  of  Surgery  in  it  would  foon  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  In  another  paffage 
of  my  former  Memorial,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  probably 
from  the  firft,  and  certainly  very  foon,  this  feledlion  of  Surgeons 
for  permanent  attendance  at  the  Hofpital  would  be  made  from  the 
youngfer  Fellows  of  their  College. 

1  If  I,  or  if  any  perfon,  had  ventured  to  fay,  that  all  the  Junior 
Surgeons,  even  from  the  hour  when  they  became  Members  of  the 
College,  were  equal  to  the  beft  of  their  Seniors  in  profeffional  fkill, 
and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  it  would  have  been  regarded, 
not  only  as  an  extravagant  falfehood,  but  as  a  malicious  joke  or 
farcafm  on  their  Senior  Brethren :  nor  do  I  believe,  that,  till  Mr 
John  Bell's  Anfwer  appeared,  fuch  a  fentiment  had  ever  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  either  in  jeft  or  earneft. 

For  thefe  reafons,  while  I  admit  the  great  rhetorical  merit  of 
fuppreffmg  my  vindication  of  myfelf,  I  muft  be  allowed  to  con- 
fider  it  as  the  moft  vmcandid  proceeding  I  ever  heard  of.  They 
cannot  pretend  that  any  confiderations  of  delicacy  towards  me, 
whom  it  was  the  chief  purpofe  of  their  Anfwer  to  revile  and  abufe, 
as  a  monfter  of  wickednefs,  and  equally  an  objedl  of  general  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  or  that  any  fcruples  about  printing  my 
private  correfpondence  with  Mr  John  Bell,  refhrained  him  or  his 
friends  from  making  it  the  fubjedl  of  their  moft  public  and  fevere 
animadverfion.  The  printing,  as  he  has  done,  by  way  of  Preface  to 
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his  Anfwer  to  me,  the  correfpondence  which  paffed  between  him 
and  his  cUents  with  refpe6l  to  me  arid  my  Memorial,  feemed  to 
imply,  in  point  of  candour,  that  all  papers  and  documents  relating 
to  that  fubje(5l  fliould  be  made  equally  public.    They  furely  would 
have  regarded  it  as  a  flrange  and  uncandid  proceeding  on  my 
part,  if  I  had  printed  in  this  Memorial  my  letters  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
fuppreffing  his  letters  to  me,  which  contained  his  reafons  for  ap- 
pearing, contrary  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  and  contrary  even 
to  his  own  declared  refolution,  as  the  Champion  and  Advocate  of 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  who  have  engaged  in  a  contefl  with  the 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary.    But  further,  I  beg  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that,  as  foon  as  I  knew  that  fuch  was  his  refolution,  I  gave 
the  mofl  explicit  permiffion  to  him  and  his  friends  to  ufe  all  man- 
ner of  freedom  with  that  letter  of  mine,  jufl  as  much  as  with  my 
printed  paper.    I  had  previoufly  not  only  given  him  permiffion, 
but  begged  of  him  to  fhow  that  letter  to  his  friends  and  profef- 
fional  brethren.   Indeed  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  courfe, 
that  my  letter  of  vindication,  with  his  animadverfions  on  it,  would 
make  a  confpicuous  figure  in  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial ;  and 
all  I  begged  of  him  was,  that  he  would  abftain  from  all  remarks 
on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  fach  as  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced ;  a  kind  of  proteft  which  I  thought 
myfelf  well  intitled  to  enter.    After  all,  I  doubt  not  but  Mr  John 
Bell  will  contrive  to  juftify  himfelf,  by  fhewing  that  he  has  only 
afled  in  ftricSt  conformity  to  Horace's  well-known  maxim,  Et  qua; 
defperat  tradlata  iiitefcere  pojje  relmqtdt. 


Whatever  wrong  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  done  me,  by  fuppref- 
fing, on  fome  occafions,  a  great  part  of  the  truth,  I  am  fcarce 
entitled  to  complain  of  it,  at  leaft  not  without  doing  him  the  juf- 
tice  to  tellify,  that  he  has  made  ample  compenfation  for  thofe  de- 
fects, 
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feds,  by  the  moft  liberal  additions  to  the  truth  on  fome  other 
occafions  ;  by  the  difcovery  and  enunciation  of  truths,  particularly 
relating  to  myfelf,  but  perfedly  unknown  to  me  ;  and  by  the  af- 
fertion  of  truths  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  which  I  had  for- 
merly known,  and  which  ftill  may  be  eflablifhed  by  incontrover- 
tible evidence. 

The  moft  fplendid  example  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical  art,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with,  one  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  ge- 
nius, and  fuch  as  the  greateft  lawyers  at  the  bar  could  not  have 
attempted,  nay  hardly  thought  of,  is  to  be  found  in  the  44th  page 
of  his  firft  fe6lion.  There  he  does  me  the  honour  to  mention  me 
"  as  an  author  diftinguifhed  in  the  literary  and  polemical  world ; 
"  the  fifteenth  in  a  dire6t  line  of  a  Dynafty  of  ProfeiFors." 

I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  to. Mr  John  Bell,  for 
this  long,  learned,  and  illuftrious  pedigree,  with  which  he  has  fb 
liberally  favoured  me.    This  favour  is  the  greater,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether furprifmg  to  me  ;  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  fourteen  of 
my  dire(5l  lineal  anceftors,  thus  conjured  into  paft  exiftence  by  his 
magic  power,  being  utterly  unknown  to  me  ;  and,  to  the  beft  of  my 
information  and  belief,  equally  unknown  to  every  perfon  in  the 
learned  and  in  the  unlearned  world.    They  come  however  in 
excellent  time  to  make  a  ftem  for  my  genealogical  tree  ;  a  piece  of 
furniture  which,  with  fhame  and  forrow  I  muft  own,  I  have  never 
polTeiTed.    But  before  I  can,  with  any  propriety,  make  this  ufe  of 
my  eleven  new  Great-grandfathers,  I  mufl:  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  to 
favour  me  with  fome  authentic  information  of  the  countries  and  the 
Univerfities  in  which  they  were  ProfefTors,  and  alfo  of  the  feveral 
fciences  which  they  profelTed.    Perhaps  he  can  prove,  that  the  firft 
feven  or  eight  of  them  fiourifhed  in  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  and 
held  ProfefTorfliips  in  the  Univerfity  of  Utapia.   That  they  were  not 
all,  efpecially  the  firft  three  or  four  of  that  long  and  learned  dy- 
nafty, ProfefTors  of  any  fcience,  in  any  Univerficy  in  Scotland, 
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mufl  be  pretty  evident  from  the  following  confiderations.  Fifteen 
generations,  according  to  the  well*known  principles  of  chronolo- 
gy, which  allow  three  generations  to  a  century,  extend  to  five 
hundred  years  ;  but  five  hundred,  nay,  even  four  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  neither  ProfefTor,  nor  Univeriity,  nor  Science,  in 
Scotland. 

If  Mr  John  Bell's  text  had  been  given  without  any  note  or  com- 
mentary, it  might  have  pafTed  for  a  iiight  of  his  original  genius, 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  he  has  difplayed  in  defcanting  on  my  per- 
fon,  character,  and  talents ;  and  then  his  pofitive  alTertion  of  the 
marvellous  number  of  my  anceftors  who  have  been  profefTors, 
would  have  required  no  other  notice,  than  his  no  lefs  poiitive,  and 
equally  true  alTertions,  that  I  was  "  born  in  Brobdignag,  and 
"  educated  in  Laputa ;  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  of 
"  fcience,  I  have  one  eye  turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,  while 
**  the  other  looks  inwards  upon  my  own  great  mind  ;  that  I  ftep 
*'  over  and  over  him  and  his  brethren  in  all  the  pride  of  my  gi- 
"  gantic  ftature ;  and  lift  afide  the  lappets  of  my  coat  to  let  them 
"  pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  ftride  of  my  coloITal  limbs."  But  Mr 
John  Bell's  text,  already  quoted,  is  enriched  and  enforced  by  a 
moft  ample  commentary,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  note  ;  which, 
being  of  his  own  compofition,  muft  be  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  his  text  itfelf.  His  note  is  in  thefe  words  :  "  We 
"  mention  this  on  the  fame  authority.  He  is  the  fifteenth  here- 
"  ditary  profefTor  in  a  diredt  line  ;  every  year  this  is  mentioned 
"  publicly  at  leBure ;  and  we  think  it  right  to  allow  the  author 
"  this  apology  for  fome  very  extravagant  fentiments  concerning 
"  his  own  importance." 

Firft,  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fhort  fentences ;  "  we  mention  this 
"  on  the  fame  authority."  The  fame  authority  muft  mean  the  au- 
thority laft  quoted ;  but  the  authority  laft  quoted  by  him,  only 
eight  lines  before  the  reference  to  this  note,  is  ray  own  Memorial ; 
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but  furely  nothing  like  his  marvellous  affertion  about  the  number 
of  my  anceftors  who  had  been  Profeffors,  or  any  allufion  to  them, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  Memorial  from  end  to  end. 

Next,  as  to  the  claufe  of  the  fentence,  "  every  year  this  is  men- 
"  tioned  publicly  at  ledlure^  This  muft  be  underftood  to  mean, 
mentioned  by  me,  in  my  lediures,  pubhcly,  every  year.  The  pur- 
pofe  of  fuch  an  aflertion  cannot  be  miftaken.  Mr  John  Bell  cer- 
tainly willied  his  own  alTertion  to  be  believed ;  I  mean  with  refpedt 
to  my  mentioning  in  my  ledures  every  year  that  abfurd  and  ex- 
travagant falfeliood  :  which  certainly  imports,  that  he  wifhed  to 
reprefent  me  to  the  public  both  as  a  liar  and  an  idiot.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther I  (hould  ever  have  had  an  opportunity  to  utter  fuch  a  bounce 
even  a  fecond  time  ;  and  I  am  fure  I  could  have  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  repeat  it  every  year  in  my  ledures  :  for,  unqueftionably,  if 
I  had  even  once  hazarded  fuch  an  alfertlon,  my  chara(5ler  muft 
have  been  well  eftablifhed  in  both  refpeds  ;  as  a  liar,  for  afferting 
feriouily  what  I  could  not  believe,  and  muft  have  known  to  be 
falfe ;  as  an  idiot,  for  telling  a  lie  which  no  body  could  believe. 
Notwithftanding  Mr  John  Bell's  pofitive  aflertion  in  his  text,  and 
the  condudl  of  his  brethren  and  clients,  in  fan6lioning,  by  their 
vote  of  thanks,  his  publication,  I  can  fcarce  fuppofe  either  him  or 
them  fo  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  chronology,  of  the  common 
duration  of  human  life,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience  in  their  own 
country,  as  ever  to  have  given  credit  to  that  marvellous  account  of 
my  pedigree,  if  they  had  all  heard  me  publicly  after t  it ;  which 
certainly  neither  they  nor  any  other  perfon  ever  did.  But  indeed 
his  great  anxiety  to  give  me  jls  the  author  of  that  ftory,  irrefift- 
ibly  implies  that  he  thought  it  falfe,  but  wilhed  to  throw  the 
infamy  of  it  on  me. 

The  attempt  on  his  part  is  moft  honourable  ;  and  the  approba- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  from  his  brethren  and  clients  is  quite 
charaderiftic  of  their  difpofition  and  talents.    I  highly  approve  of 
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what  lie  and  they  have  done,  and  moft  earneftly  exhort  them  all 
to  continue  their  honeft  and  dihgent  endeavours  for  the  fame 
laudable  purpofe.  Far  from  taking  amifs  their  conduft,  I  fhall  be 
much  gratified  by  it ;  and  I  can  alTure  them,  nay  demonftrate 
to  them  a  priori^  that  they  will  not  labour  in  vain.  They  may 
proceed  with  confidence  on  this  irrefragable  dilemma.  Either 
I  am,  or  I  am  not,  that  liar  and  idiot  which  they  wifli  to  repre- 
fent  me.  If  I  am,  it  is  very  fit  that  I  fliould  be  made  publicly 
known  as  fuch ;  and  they  will  have  great  credit  for  making  me 
known.  If  I  am  not  that  liar  and  idiot  which  they  wifli  to  make 
me  be  thought,  it  is  equally  fit  that  they  fliould  be  made  known  to 
the  public ;  and  they  will  have,  and  will  deferve,  ftill  greater  credit 
with  all  mankind,  for  making  themfelves  thoroughly  known ; 
which  they  will  foon  and  moft  efFe6t\ially  do,  by  a  few  more 
attempts  of  the  fame  candid,  liberal,  ingenious,  and  fpirited 
kind. 


It  would  be  great  injuftice  to  the  unknown  author  of  an  excel- 
lent joke  on  me,  and  a  very  fuccefsful  impoiition  on  the  public, 
not  to  mention  here  the  ingenious  device,  of  publifhing  in  the 
Edinburgh  newfpapers  in  April  lafl,  an  advertifement  in  my 
name,  purporting  to  be  the  announcing  of  a  book  written  by  me 
on  Scottifh  Law,  and  on  the  number  of  our  Judges,  &c.  By  this 
innocent  and  very  witty  forgery,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  making 
it  beheved,  for  three  days,  not  in  Edinburgh  only,  but  all  over 
Scotland,  that  I  had  gone  ftark  mad.  Any  book  written  by  me 
on  fuch  a  fubjed  would  have  been  pretty  good  evidence  of  infa- 
nity:  but  to  make  this  point  doubly  furc,  there  was  fubjoined  to 
the  title  of  my  pretended  work,  a  long  paragraph,  a  kind  of  puff 
of  my  former  Memorial  and  of  myfelf,  that  was  quite  decifive, 
both  as  to  my  infanity,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
forgery.  As  it  could  not  be  properly  contradidled  till  the  next, 
dfiys  of  publifhing  the  fame  newfpapers,  the  joke  took  fo  well  in 
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the  diftant  parts  of  Scotland,  that  many  commilTions  for  copies  of 
Gregory  on  Scotch  Law  came  pouring  in  on  Mr  Creech  from  all 
quarters.,  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  fome  of  our  Lawyers,  and 
even  of  our  Judges,  were  taken  m  by  that  forgery.  / 

It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  Mr  John  Bell's  reference  to  my  annual 
le<5tures,  in  proof  of  his  marvellous  alTertion,  or  his  reference  to 
my  former  printed  Memorial,  be  the  greater  effort  of  his  peculiar 
genius :  but  I  think  the  latter  is  the  more  meritorious  of  the  two  ; 
forafmuch  as  every  perfon  who  could  procure  a  fight  of  that 
Memorial,  and,  in  the  firft  place,  all  his  clients,  to  each  of  whom 
I  had  given  a  copy  of  it,  could  eafily  afcertain  that  the  reference 
Was  falfe  j  whereas  the  many  hundreds,  nay  fome  thoufands, 
who  have  attended  my  Academical  Lectures,  could  only  teftify 
negatively^  that  they  never  heard  me  utter  that  extravagant  falfe- 
hood. 

That  all  whom  it  concerns  may  have  a  juft  notion  of  Mr 
John  Bell's  merit  in  this  fpecimen  of  his  rhetorical  art,  and  per- 
ceive clearly  what  noble  additions  he  has  made  to  a  few  plain 
truths,  I  fliall  ftate  briefly  what  the  fadls  are  of  which  he  has 
made  fuch  admirable  ufe. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  I,  and  my  anceftors- for  feveral  gene- 
rations, have  lived  each  of  us  by  his  own  individual  wits :  and  what  is 
worfe,  I  fearitmuft  be  the  cafe  with  the  family  for  feveral  generations 
to  come,  if  the  race  fhail  continue  fo  long.  Certainly  not  one  of  us 
yet  has  had  brains  enough  to  amafs  a  fortune,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pofherity :  which  many  of  the  dulleft  greafy  rogues,  that  ever  fold 
cheefe  or  tallow,  have  accomplifhed  with  eafe.  I  acknowledge  that 
my  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
have  all  been  ProfeiTors  ;  and  as  my  father's  elder  brother  was  a 
Profeilbr  alfo,  my  dynafly  of  ProfefTors,  as  Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed 
to  call  it,  has  been  five  in  number.  But  I  never  dreamed  of  re- 
galing my  pupils  with  this  very  interefting  piece  of  my  family  hiflory 
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in  my  Academical  Ledures  ;  or  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  it  in  my  former  Memorial :  for 
this  plain  reafon,  that  it  had  not  the  moil  diftant  relation  to  the 
Theory  or  Pra(5lice  of  Phyfic,  or  to  the  quefliion  about  the  proper 
mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital.  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  fuperior  genius  of  Mr  John  Bell  to  difcover  that  it 
was  of  the  higheft  importance,  if  not  quite  decifive,  in  that  que- 
ftion  :  elfe  furely  he  would  not  have  introduced  it,  and  infifted  on 
it  fo  ftrongly,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  The  only  part  of  it  that  ever 
I  mentioned  in  my  Academical  Lectures,  and  that  not  annually, 
but  occafionally,  was  the  remarkable  fate  of  my  great-grandfather, 
who  was  Profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  this  Univeriity  near  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago.  When  a  young  man  he  loft  his  fight 
Jiiddenly^  by  the  difeafe  called  amaurofis  or  gutta  ferena,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  a  few  days. 

This  I  mentioned  to  my  pupils  as  a  curious  medical  fafl ;  the 
difeafe  in  queftion,  though  by  no  means  rare,  very  feldom  coming 
on  fuddenly,  or  proving  fatal,  and  often  coming  on  very  flowly, 
and  continuing,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Milton  and  many  others,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  without  impairing  the  general 
health  of  the  body,  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  My  anceftor's 
cafe  was  a  proof  and  example,  that  the  caufe  producing  that  kind 
of  blindnefs,  might  be  fo  deep  feated,  and  of  fuch  a  nature,  as 
foon  to  become  fatal.  I  was  particularly  led,  more  than  once, 
to  mention  his  fate,  having,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  attend- 
ance in  the  Hofpital  as  Clinical  Profeflfor,  met  with  two  cafes  of 
complete  gutta  ferena,  both  of  which  went  on  rapidly,  though 
not  fo  faft  as  his,  to  a  fatal  termination. 

But  there  was  alfo  in  my  family,  though  not  among  my  lineal 
anceftors,  another  dynafty  of  Profeflfor  Gregorys,  coeval  with  mine 
for  eighty  years,  which  furnifhed  another  ftill  more  curious  and 
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interefting  illuflratlon  of  an  important  principle  in  phyfic.  Three 
brothers  of  them  were  at  one  time  Profeffors  of  Mathematics  ;  im- 
plying a  ftrong  fimllarity  of  mental  conftitution,  or  of  talents,  and 
peculiar  genius  in  them  all.    As  fuch  I  have  fometimes  mentioned 
it  in  my  lectures,  in  proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  principle  on  which  the  hereditary  nature  of  fome  difeafes 
depends.    This  I  conceive  to  be  refolvable  into  the  more  general 
and  well  known  fa(5l,  of  what  is  commonly  called  family  likenefs  ; 
which  is  certainly  often  obfervable  in  many  different  individuals, 
though  not  in  all,  of  the  fame  family ;  which  often  miffes  one  or 
two,  perhaps  even  more,  generations,  and  appears  in  a  very  dis- 
tant one  ;  which  confequently  mufh  often  be  found  among  diftant 
collaterals  of  the  fame  race ;  which  is  often  remarkable  not  only 
with  refpe(5l  to  features,  complexion,  ftature,  and  form  of  body, 
but  alfo  with  refpedt  to  every  the  moft  minute  particular  of  the 
bodily  conftitution  and  health  ;  which  in  many  cafes  is  equally 
evident  with  refpedl  to  the  conftitution  and  peculiarities  of  the 
mind,  not  only  as  to  the  intellectual  but  even  the  moral  faculties. 
All  peculiarities  of  underftanding,  from  perfed:  ftupidity  to  the 
higheft  genius,  and  even  to  madnefs,  including  many  modifica- 
tions of  genius,  feem  to  belong  to  particular  races.  And  every  body 
knows,  that  many  great  and  illuftrious  families  have  abounded  in 
knaves,  and  others  in  fools  and  madmen,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ;  and  that  in  fome  families  the  knave  and  fool  are  fo  ex- 
quifitely  and  happily  blended,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  fay  which 
prevails.    Of  peculiarity  of  genius  in  a  family  the  beft  example, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  common  and  familiar,  is  the  genius  for 
mufic ;  which  in  fome  families  is  found  great  in  almoft  every  in- 
dividual 5  while  in  other  families  there  is  not  the  leaft  of  it.  The 
genius  for  mathematics  feems  often  to  have  been  a  hereditary  pe- 
culiarity of  the  fame  kind.    The  two  moft  remarkable  inftances  of 
it,  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  which  accordingly  I  mentioned  as 
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fuch  to  my  pupils,  are  the  Bernouillis  of-Bafle,  and  the  Gregorys 
of  Scotland ;  the  latter,  as  I  told  them,  I  could  mention  without;  ^ 
any  vanity,  as  I  had  no  pretenfions  to  mathematical  genius  myfelf. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  that  collateral  dynafty,  I  muft  men- 
tion, that  t^ro  of  the  three  brothers  had  each  a  fon,  who  became 
ProfelTors  alfo ;  fo  that  there  were  five  ProfefTors  Gregory  of  that 
dynafty,  as  well  as  of  mine.  Moreover,  two  of  their  fifters  had 
each  a  fon,  both  of  whom  were  Mathematicians  and  ProfefTors ; 
for,  however  marvellous  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  certain  facl,  that, 
time  immemorial,  in  the  Gregory  family,  the  women's  fide  of  the 
houfe  has  been  almoft  as  fure  as  the  men's.  The  lafl  of  that" 
dynafty  in  the  female  line,  was  the  late  Dr  Reid  of  Glafgow  j 
the  other  was  the  late  Mr  ProfelTor  Innes  of  Marifchal  CollegCj, 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  all  the  three  brothers  fiiould  have, 
been  lineal  anceftors  of  mine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  they,, 
nor  their  fons,  nor  their  daughters  were  fo  ;  nor  their  father  either. 
That  very  mathematical  old  gentleman  was  an  elder  brother  of  my 
great-grandfather.  He  was  not  even  a  Profeflbr,  but  bred  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  as  fuch  fettled  in  Holland  ;  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  immediate  elder  brother,  he  fucceeded  to  a  fmall  efi:ate  in  the- 
north  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  took  poiTefiion,  and  commenced 
country  gentleman.  But,  though  no  ProfelTor,  he  was  a  good 
Mathematician  ;  and  withal  of  fuch  indefatigable  zeal  and  ac~ 
tivity  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  fcience,  that  he  adlual- 
ly  took  the  trouble  to  beget,  in  lawful  wedlock,  nine  and  twenty 
children  ;  who  qf  courfe  eat  up  his  eftate ;  but  he  lived  to  fee 
three  of  them  Profefibrs  of  Mathematics  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  of 
them  at  Oxford,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  St  Andrew's. 

Of  all  thefe  very  edifying  particulars,  io  interefting  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  efpecially  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; 
as  being  elTential  to  the  decifion  of  their  queftion  with  the  Sur- 
geons, and  accordingly  introduced  into  the  difcufiion  by  Mr  John 
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Bell,  with  his  ufual  bad  luck  in  all  matters  of  fadl ;  the  only  one 
that  ever  I  mentioned  in  my  ledtures,  was  the  fa(5t  of  the  three 
brothers  being  Profeflbrs  of  Mathematics,  which  I  mentioned  very 
briefly,  for  the  purpofe  already  explained.  It  appears  to  me  as 
charaderiftic  and  decifive  of  that  curious  principle  which  I  wifhed 
to  illuftrate,  as  the  more  fplendid  example  of  family-likenefs  that 
occurred  in  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  England.  In  the  joyous 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  Noble  Family  was  reduced  to 
three  males  ;  and  there  was  not  one  Nofe  among  them. 

On  no  one  point  has  Mr  John  Bell's  bad  luck,  with  refpedt  to 
matters  of  facl,  been  worfe  than  on  this  of  the  dynafty  of  fifteen 
ProfefTors  in  a  diredl  line. 

He  certainly  chofe  his  ground  well ;  the  general  principle  to 
which  he  trufled,  neganti  incumhit  probation  is  irrefragably  efta- 
blillied,  in  all  fuch  candid  difcuffions  as  his.  In  plain  Englifh, 
every  man  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  every  thing  infamous  of  which 
he  is  accufed  ;  and  no  man  is  entitled  to  be  believed,  or  even  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  worth  a  man's  while  ta 
fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ;  for  a  negative  in  general  cannot  be 
proved.  If  Mr  John  Bell  had  contented  himfelf  with  declaring  to^ 
the  Managers,  and  to  the  public,  that  I  told  my  pupils  every 
year,  publicly,  at  ledlure,  that  one  of  my  Grandmothers  was  a 
Judge,  and  the  other  a  General  Oflicer,  I  muft  have  acquiefced  in 
the  charge,  for  I  could  not  have  proved  the  negative  of  it.  He 
might  have  chofen  to  impute  to  me,  as  the  afTertor  of  them,  ten 
thoufand  other  extravagancies,  equally  incredible  and  difgraceful, 
not  one  of  which  I  could  have  difproved.  But,  with  his  peculiar 
bad  luck  as  to  matters  of  fa(5l,  he  has  imputed  to  me  an  extrava- 
gant falfehood  ;  of  which  I  can  prove  the  negative  n  the  )  ly 
way  in  which  a  negative  can  be  proved  ;  that  is,  by  proving  an 
affirmative,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  it.    This  is  the  nature  and 
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force  of  tlie  proof  of  an  alibi :  now  in  this  cafe  I  can  prove  an 
alitcr. 

In  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  i"ny 
father,  prefixed  to  the  complete  colleflion  of  his  works,  publifli- 
ed  here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  thofe '  curious  circumftances  rela- 
ting to  the  number  of  thofe  of  his  name  and  family,  who  have 
been  Profeffors,  are  mentioned,  without  any  impropriety  that  I 
can  fee  :  but  fiirely  there  would  have  been  the  moft  ridiculous  'im- 
propriety in  mentioning  them  in  my  academical  ledlures.  That 
biographical  account  of  my  father  was  not  written  by  me,  but 
by  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  who  now  has  a 
feat  on  the  Bench  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice  in  Scotland. 

I  however  furniflied  the  materials  for  it,  and  am  no  doubt  an- 
fwerable  for  the  truth  of  the  facets  therein  ftatcd,  to  the  bell  of 
my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  The  account  of  the  dy- 
nafties  of  Profeflbrs,  given  in  that  life  of  my  father,  will  be 
found  perfedlly  confiftent  with  what  I  have  here  faid  of  them,  and 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  Mr  John  Bell's  marvellous  ftory  ;  v/hich 
if  any  perfon  choofes  to  believe,  he  muft  alfo  believe,  that  I  had 
deliberately  given  to  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  the  moft 
complete  means  of  detecfling  the  grofs  falfehood  that  I  annually  en- 
deavoured to  impofe  on  them. 

Such  abfurdity  and  inconliftency  appear  to  me  almoft  as  incre- 
dible, as  that  I  fliould  have  been  found  in  two  different  places 
at  once. 

All  this  however  is  to  be  underftood  with  a  falvo  jure  to  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  cli-ents.  If  he  or  they  choofe  to  ftake  their 
chara(5ter  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity  on  the  truth  of  his  af^ 
fertion,  by  them  adopted  and  fan^lioned,  as  I  ftake  mine  on  the 
contradiclion  of  it,  they  are  heartily  welcome,  or  more  than  wel- 
come. I  ihall  eonfider  their  doing  fo  as  one  of  the  greateft  fa;- 
vours  that  they  can  confer  on  me.    I  beg  likewife,  that  this  offer 
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on  my  p.artjmay  "be  :  \mderflood  to  extend  to  all  Mr  John  Bell's 
fa(5ls,  which  have  been  the  fubje<5l  of  animadverfion  and  contra- 
didion  in  this  Memorial,,  from  page  113.  to  the  end  of  it.  To 
have  made  this  offer- foqner,  as  in  difcuffrng  Mr  John  Bell's  fad:s, 
which  are  inconfiftent  with  authentic  record,  would  have  been 
confidered  by  him  as  only  inviting  him  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 
To  have  made  the  fame  offer  when  I  was  commenting  on  his 
fplendid  negative  aifertions,  that  1  never  entered  the  Surgeons 
wards,  or  the  operation-room  of  this  Hofpital;  never  faw  Mr 
Wood  operate,  never  faw  John  Hunter  operate,  never  even  faw  an 
operation,  would  have  been  ftill  worfe :  for  fuch  negatives,  even 
if  they  had  been  true,  could  not  be  proved.    Nay,  I  fcarcc  think, 

.after  the  eiapfe  of  thirty  years  or  more,  that  the  oppofite  affirma- 
tives, vv^hich  I  know  to  be  true,  can  be  proved  ;  to  have  invited 

i  Mr  John  Bell  therefore  to  prove  fuch  aifertions,  would  not  only 
have  been  nugatory,  but  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  fome 
wifli  or  defign  on  my  part  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  public  from  matters  really  ferious  or  fhameful  on  my 
part,  by  engaging  it  on  fubjecis  of  no  moment  to  me,  Oi  to  any 
other  body.  But  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  dynafties,  and  Mr  John 
Bell's  aflertion  with  refpedl  to  my  account  of  them,  neither  of 
thofe  obje(5tions  can  be  pretended.  If  what  he  has  afferted  in 
his  note  already  quoted,  be  true,  it  is  decifive  with  refpedl  to  me  : 
and  he  may  eafily  find  fome  hundreds,  or  fome  thoufands  of  wit- 
nelfes,  to  confirm  it  on  oath.  I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  not  think 
it  unreafonable  in  me  to  beg  of  him  to  produce,  in  confirmation 
of  what  he  has  aflerted,  the  affidavits  of  two  or  three  dozen  on- 
ly of  my  quondam  pupils.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  I  wifli 
there  may  be  in  the  world  even  one  fuch  perjured  mifcreant ;  but 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  I  heartily  wifh  them  to  be  known,  and  to 
meet  with  that  general  credit  and  eftimation  which  they  deferve. 
He  will  alfo,  I  hope,  have  the  goodnefs  to  mention,  and  to  get 
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his  witneflTes  to  teflify  on  oath,  how  my  pupils  behaved  when 
they  heard  me  utter  that  abfurd  falfehood.  Did  they  content 
themfelves  with  getting  up,  and  leaving  me  to  read  a  w^//-le6lure, 
which  certainly  they  ought  to  have  done ;  or  did  they  pull  my 
gown  off  my  fhoulders,  and  tofs  me  in  a  blanket  ?  which,  if 
not  ftridlly  proper,  would  have  been  almoft  excufable,  and  not 

in  the  leaft  wonderful.  Whatever  he  and  his  clients  may  choofe 

to  think  or  to  fay  of  me,  they  cannot  furely  pretend,  that  all  my 
pupils,  nay,  hardly  that  any  of  them,  have  alivays  hten.  fuch  fools 
as  to  believe  th*at  extravagant  falfehood,  if  they  had  heard  me  utter 
it.  If  even  one  of  them  had  had  but  common  fenfe,  he  muft  infalli- 
bly have  in  one  day  expofed  me  to  the  contempt  and  reproach  of 
every  ftudent  at  the  Univeriity. 

From  my  confidering  fo  minutely  that  brilliant  fpecimen  of  Mr 
John  Bell's  rhetorical  talents,  it  may  be  judged  that  I  think  it  of 
peculiar  confequence,  and  wilh  to  make  an  important  ufe  of  it. 
Moft  men  of  candour,  probity,  and  good  fenfe,  efpecially  if  they 
are  unacquainted  with  medical  controverfies,  and  the  great  lati- 
tude as  to  all  matters  of  fa(5l  afTumed  by  thofe  who  engage  in 
them,  will  hardly  believe  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  adling  in  the 
capacity  of  an  Advocate,  fhould  alTert,  and  that  his  clients,  even 
adling  as  a  party,  fhould  adopt  and  fan61:ion  what  they  could  not 
believe,  and  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe.  I  confider  Mr  John 
Bell's  marginal  note  already  analyzed  as  complete  proof  of  that 
point,  which  it  is  of  confequence  for  me  to  eftablifh  ;  but  to  re- 
move all  doubts  and  difficulties  with  refped:  to  it,  I  fliall  examine 
another  almoft  equally  brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  fame  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  him,  and  in  them.  This  is  another  marginal  note 
of  his,  at  the  bottom  of  the  54th  page  of  his  firft  fedion.  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  I  was  very  early,  fays  the  Memorialift,  admit- 
"  ted  behind  the  curtain,  and  underftood  the  myftery,  and  was 
"  diverted  with  the  young  drones  iitcing  liftening  to  the  hum  of 
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"  the  old  drones."  I  acknowledge  having  faid,  in  my  former  Me- 
morial, that,  from  my  earlieft  youth,  I  was  admitted  behind  the 
curtain,  and  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  medical  drama ;  neither  of 
which  proportions,  I  am  fure,  will  ever  be  difputed  by  any  per- 
fon  who  knows  what  my  education  has  been.  It  is  the  latter  part 
of  Mr  John  Bell's  note,  which  I  confider  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  his 
genius,  and  well  worthy  of  an  ample  commentary.  He  there 
exhibits  me  as  reprefenting  my  honoured  infi:ru(5lors,  Dr  Monro, 
Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Home,  and  my  own  Father,  as  a  parcel 
of  old  drones,  and  my  fellow  ftudents  as  a  parcel  of  young  drones  ; 
implying  probably  that  I  was  fuch  a  drone  myfelf. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  that  part  of  his  note  confifts  in  this,  that 
not  only  I  had  never  faid  or  infinuated  fuch  an  abominable  and 
difgraceful  falfehood,  but  that  I  had  ilrongly  exprelTed,  and  fully 
illuftrated,  the  dire6tly  oppofite  and  well-known  truth.  From  the 
life  which  he  hath  made  of  my  particular  expreilions,  young 
drones,  and  old  drones,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  read  and  remember- 
ed the  following  fentence  in  my  former  Memorial,  "  Our  ftudents, 
"  far  from  being  a  parcel  of  young  drones,  liftening  quietly  to  the 
"  hum  of  a  fe\Y  old  drones,  which  is  too  generally  the  cafe  in  other 
"  Univerlities,  are  commonly  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  to  teach 
*'  them."  [Mem.  p.  20'].).  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  more  com- 
plete perverfion  of  my  plain  meaning  than  Mr  John  Bell  has  accom- 
plifned,  and  his  clients  have  approved  and  fanftioned.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  think  I  do  them  any  injuftice  when  t  fuppofe  them 
to  have  aded  in  the  fame  ijianner  on  many  other  points,  on  which 
his  mifreprefentation  appears  only  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
difcourfe,  but  cannot  be  fliewn  fo  briefly  and  clearly  by  his  falli- 
fication  of  one  lliort  fentence.  And  I  think  every  inteUigent  and 
candid  reader  muft,  from  thefe  few  famples,  perceive  the  necefTity 
of  at  leaft  fufpending  his  belief  of  every  important  fa6l,  how- 
ever confidently  alTerted  by  him,  and  fandioned  by  the  pubhc 
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approbation  of  his  clients,  till  fuch  time  as  he  or  they  give 
feme  evidence  of  fuch  vakiable,  and  generally  fuch  marvellous 
fads.  _______ 

Before  I  difmifs  that  firfl  fedion  of  his  Anftver  to  me,  I  muft 
take  notice  of  Mr  John  Bell's  heroic  imdertaking,  to  vindicate  Dr 
Ciillen  from  having  acknowledged  to  my  father,  that  he  thought 
"  there  mujl  he  a  tub  to  amuje  the  ivhale ;"  and  from  having  acSlually 
endeavoured  to  amufe  the  whale  in  that  way  himfelf. 

"When  Mr  John  Bell  engaged  in  this  perilous  and  fruitlefs  adven- 
ture, he  mufl  furely  have  forgotten  Pope's  well-known  couplet, 

One  from  all  Grub-Jlreet  will  my  fame  defend^ 
And^  more  ahifive^  calls  himfelf  my  friend. 

'  Non  tali  auxilio  nec  defenforihus  if  is  tempus  eget.  Dr  Cullen's  cha- 
radter  and  talents  need  no  vindication  by  Mr  John  Bell ;  and  I 
have  no  occahon  to  offer  any  arguments  to  prove  in  what  high 
eftimation  I  have  always  held  him  and  his  writings. 

For  fix  and  twenty  years  that  I  have  taught  as  a  Profeffor  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinbiirgh,  firft  of  the  Theory,  then  of  the  Pradlice 
•  ^  ofPhyfic  ;  and  in  condu(5ting  twenty  Courfes  of  Ledlures  as  Clini- 
•  cal  ProfelTor,  I  have  always  availed  myfelf  of  his  writings,  and  of 
his  verbal  inftru6tions  ;  and  have  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  his  valuable  works  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  all  my  pupils. 
This  1  conceive  to  be  the  moft  unequivocal  proof  of  my  opinion  of 
his  merits  :  far  more  honourable  to  him,  as  well  as  to  myfelf.  and 
much  better  for  my  pupils,  than  any  profefTion  of  blind  admira- 
tion for  him  and  his  dodlrines  ;  or  any  refolution  never  to  diffent 
from  him,  on  any  point,  either  of  theory  or  pradlice. 

I  take  the  liberty,  as  it  is  my  duty,  occafionally  to  differ  from 
him,  both  in  pradlice  and  theory  ;  as  he  did  from  the  many  emi- 
nent medical  authors  who  preceded  him,  and  of  whofe  valuable 
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works  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  beft  ufe ;  and  as  I  expedl  and 
wifti  that  all  my  pupils  fhall  do  with  refpecl  to  me,  as  the  fciencc 
and  practice  of  medicine  gradually  improve. 

"  A  tub  to  amufe  the  whale !  Could  Cullen  indeed  fay  this,  Cullen, 
"  the  proud  and  jealous  author  of  a  dodlrine  which  hath  enflaved 
"  the  Medical  world,  could  he  declare  that  do6lrine  to  be  a  cheat  ?  it 
"  is  not  to  be  believed,"  &c.  &c.  "  Vanity  muft  have  reflrained 
"  him,  if  no  better  fentiment  dwelt  in  his  mind."  {Anf.  §  i.  52.) 
This  is  indeed  fetting  about  the  bufinefs  like  a  man  of  genius  :  to 
begin  the  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen  by  pronouncing  him  proud 
and  jealous  for  certain,  and  pollibly  vain  alfo.  I  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Dr  Cullen  for  many  years,  and  knew  him  well ;  yet  never 
faw  in  him  any  fymptoms  of  pride  or  jealoufy.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  fenfe,  not  to  fay  of  fuperior  talents,  I  cannot  think  he  was 
proud  :  for  pride  is  charadleriftic  of  folly.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of 
what,  or  of  whom,  he  was  jealous  :  certainly  not  as  the  author  of 
that  do(5lrine  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  hath  enflaved  the  medical 
world  ;  for  he  was  no  more  the  author  of  that  do(5lrine  than  Mr 
John  Bell  is.  Frederick  Hoffman  was  the  author  of  that  doftrine,  as 
Mr  John  Bell  ought  to  have  known,  and  muft  have  known, 
if  he  had  ever  looked  into  the  writings  of  Hoffman,  or  had 
even  read  Dr  Cullen's  own  preface  to  his  Firft  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic.  If  Dr  Cullen  had  taught  that  do6lrifae  as 
originally  his  own,  he  mufl  have  been  regarded,  in  the  firfh 
place,  by  his  own  pupils,  and  in  the  next  place,  by  the  whole 
medical  world,  as  the  vileft  mountebank  that  ever  appeared  on 
any  ftage  ;  for  at  the  time  he  was  brought  from  Glafgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  ProfefTor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiflry  in  1756,  and  for 
many  years  before,  that  dodlrine,  as  delivered  in  the  writings  of  Hoff- 
man^ had  been  adopted  by  the  ftudents  of  phyfic  in  this  Univerlity, 
even  though  their  Profeffors  were  endeavouring  to  teach  them  the 
dodrine  of  Baerbame  ;  whofe  pupils  they  had  all  been,  and  whofe 
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zealous  admirers  they  continued  to  be  ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  all  his 
pupils.  That  fadl,  of  the  early  adoption  of  HoiFman's  doclrine  by 
the  ftudents  of  phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  I  mention  on  the  autho- 
rity of  my  father  ;  who,  in  the  years  1743,  4,  and  5,  was  a  ftudent 
of  phyfic,  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  in  this  Univerfity. 

Dr  Cullen,  1  believe,  when  he  taught  phyfic  at  Glafgow,  had 
adopted  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman  ;  and  continued  to  teach  it  after  he 
came  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh :  which  contributed  greatly 
to  procure  him  the  confidence,  efteem,  and  admiration  of  the 
ftudents,  and  in  due  tifne  the  well-known  familiar  appellation  of 
Old  Spafm  ;  which,  however  ludicrous  it  may  appear,  never  im- 
plied on  their  part  any  difrefpe6l  to  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
greateft  regard  and  afFedlion.  He  always  taught  Hoffman  s  doc- 
trine, like  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  acknowledging,  in  the  moft 
explicit  terms,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  and  doing  juftice  to  his 
great  and  original  genius,  his  profound  medical  erudition,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  had  pofl^e fifed  by  his  long  and  extenfive 
pra6lice  ;  but  not  fervilely  adopting  and  inculcating  every  fen- 
tence  of  Hoffman  s  dodlrine ;  on  the  contrary,  propofing  occafion- 
ally  fuch  corrections  and  improvements  as  he  thought  it  required. 
Dr  Cullen's  preface  to  his  Firft  Lines  is  the  moft  complete  and  au- 
thentic document  on  this  point  that  can  be  defired  or  conceived : 
in  it  he  not  only  mentions,  in  general,  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman^  as 
what  he  moft  approved  and  had  adopted  ;  but  gives  (page  19,  to  22, 
edit.  1784)  a  long  quotation,  much  too  long  to  quote  here,  for  it 
extends  to  more  than  two  pages,  containing,  in  Hffmans  own 
words,  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  Theory,  and  his  Principles  of 
PraClice  in  Phyfic. 

The  whole  of  Dr  Cullen's  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  as 
contained  in  his  Firft  Lines,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  that  pafiTage  of  Hoffman ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  as 
ftrid  and  faithful  as  Galen's  Commentary  on  the  Aphorifms  of 
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Hippocrates.  It  was  impoffible  for  any  man  to  have  adled  more 
candidly  and  honourably  than  Dr  Cullen  did  in  this  refpecfl ;  all 
the  merit  of  which  Mr  John  Bell,  by  a  few  words  of  his  magic 
pen,  would  do  away,  and  fubftitute  for  it  the  fhameful  demerit 
of  the  very  oppofite  condu6l. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  Mr  John  Bell's  chief  obje6l,  in  his  maf- 
terly  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen,  from  the  charge  of  fometimes 
throwing  out  a  tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  expreffing  his  diftruft  either  of  my  veracity,  or  of  my  fa- 
ther's, or  of  both.  Confidering  how  much  better  his  means  of 
knowledge  muft  be,  than  either  I  or  my  father  covdd  have,  of 
what  paffed  in  the  moft  private  converfation  between  Dr  Cullen 
and  my  father,  and  between  my  father  and  me,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  ;  confidering  alfo  how  many  illuftrious  examples  we 
have  already  feen,  of  his  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  refpe(5l  to  all 
matters  of  fa6l ;  it  would  be  equally  unneceffary  and  unavailing  to 
•  difputfe  that  point  with  liim.  I  ihall  therefore  content  myfelf 
with  giving  him  the  fequel  of  that  ftory,  which,  I  hope,  will  af- 
ford him  fome  good  materials  for  his  next  Philippic. 

The  fubjed:  of  my  father's  friendly  hint  to  Dr  Cullen,  which 
produced  his  ludicrous  avowal  of  the  expediency  of  throwing  out 
a  tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  the  Nervous  Syjiem ;  on  which  Dr 
Cullen  ufed  to  defcant,  at  great  length,  and  with  much  vivacity  and 
ingenuity,  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phyfic.  To  the  beft  of 
my  remembrance,  he  fometimes  employed  about  two  thirds  of  his 
courfe,  that  is  eighty  ledures  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  on 
the  Nervous  Syftem  ;  illuftrating  very  fully,  and  in  a  moft  enter- 
taining manner,  many  hypothetical  theories,  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a  fuppofed  nervous  fluid  or  aether ;  the  exiftence  of 
which  ftill  remains  to  be  proved.  He  even  amufed  himfelf  and 
his  pupils,  by  adopting  and  inculcating  fome  ingenious  opinions, 
never  yet  eftabhlhed  by  any  competent  evidence,  concerning  the 
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operations  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  their  fiippofed  fluid,  in 
various  fundions  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fecretion, 
preparation,  conveyance,  and  apphcation  of  nourifliment  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  {See  Dr  Cullens  Injlltutions  of  Medicine^  Fart  I. 
Pkyftology^  pa  rag.  293,  294.  edit,  lyjy.)  Many  of  thefe  opi- 
nions may  be  found  ftated  in  his  own  words  in  that  Httle  book, 
which  was  his  text-book  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  ; 
and  not  only  the  opinions,  but  his  mode  of  illuftrating  them,  may 
be  found  in  feveral  of  the  Thefes  publifhed  in  this  Univerfity  be- 
tween the  years  1766  and  1774. 

Many  of  thefe  opinions  were  tacitly,  and  others  more  than  ta- 
citly, given  up  by  Dr  Cullen  himfelf,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in 
his  printed  text-book,  his  Firft  Lines,  when  h^  taught  the  Pra6lice 
of  Phyfic.  To  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  in  the  lad  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  I  never  heard  one  word  from  him  about  vibra- 
tions or  vibratiuncles  in  the  nervous  sether  ;  or  any  thing  about 
the  nourifhment  being  fecreted  from  the  blood  by  the  brain,  and 
conveyed  from  the  brain  by  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Indeed  this  laft  opinion,  however  ingenioufly  illuftrated,  was  ab- 
folutely  untenable,  as  there  was  not  only  no  evidence  for  it,  but 
complete  and  deciiive  evidence  againjl  it. 

Nor  was  even  that  opinion  new,  or  peculiar  to  Dr  Cullen :  for 
it  had  been  maintained  by  many  ingenious,  but  fanciful  theorifls 
in  phyfic,  before  his  time.  Of  this  every  perfon  interefted  in  the 
queftion  may  be  convinced  at  once,  by  confulting  Dr  Monro's 
great  folio  volume  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  (page  77.  to  87.) 
There  they  will  find  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  decifive  argu- 
ments which  refute  the  opinion  in  queftion  ;  and  alfo  an  enumera- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  ten  Medical  Authors,  prior  to  Dr  Cullen, 
who  had  maintained  that  opinion.  The  name  of  Dr  Cullen  was 
fupprelTed  in  that  enumeration,  in  which  it  ought  naturally  to 
have  come  the  laft,  not  from  any  difrefped  to  him,  but,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  purely  from  confiderations  of  refpe(5l  and  de- 
licacy. 

To  fuch  difcuffions  and  fpeeulations,  I  conceive,  that  Dr  Cullen 
alluded,  by  the  metaphorical  expreffion  of  a  tub  to  amufe  the 
whale.  Whatever  Mr  John  Bell  may  think  of  him,  I  think 
too  highly  of  him,  both  in  point  of  underftanding  and  know- 
ledge, to  fuppofe  that  he  could  believe  in  dodrines,  not  only 
unfupported  by  evidence,  but  diredly  repugnant  to  it ;  or  that  he 
eould  fuppofe  fuch  fanciful  theories  of  any  importance,  or  any  ap- 
plication to  pradice.  His  anfwer  to  my  father,  I  believe,  put  an 
end  to  that  converfation ;  and  precluded  all  further  attempts,  on 
my  father's  part,  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  any  dodrines  that  he 
might  choofe  to  teach  :  and  I  believe  Dr  Cullen  took  in  good  part 
that  friendly  hint,  which  my  father  gave  him. 

But  a  year  or  two  afterwards  an  event  occurred,  relating  to  the 
fame  fubje^r,  which  made  Dr  Cullen  very  angry,  and  gave  my  fa- 
ther fome  uneafinefs. 

In  the  Jirjl  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which,  to  the  befl  of  my  remembrance,  was  publifhed  here  in  num- 
bers, between  thirty  and  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  article  JEther 
made  a  confpicuous  figure.  In  that  article,  the  dodtrine  of  the  Ner^ 
vous  ^ther,  and  the  whole  of  Dr  Cullen's  do(5lrine  of  the  Nervous 
Syftem,  were  very  roughly  handled.  This,  without  ever  mentioning 
Dr  Cullen's  name,  or  alluding  to  him  as  the  author  or  alTertor  of  fuch- 
do6lrines,  was  done  under  pretencq,  of  difcuffing  a  certain  Thefis, 
publifhed  in  this  Univerfity  in  1768,  on  the  caufe  of  Animal  Heat, 
In  that  Thefis  (Guftavus  Richard  Brown's  of  Maryland,  De  Ortu 
Animalhim  Caloris)  the  produ6lion  of  animal  heat,  and  many  other 
curious  things,  are  referred  to  the  fuppofed  Nervous  Either  and  its 
vibrations.  It  was  well  known  to  every  Student  of  Phyfic  at  the 
Univerfity  at  that  time,  and  indeed  it  is  avowed  by  Dr  Brown  in 
the  whole  of  his  Thefis,  from  the  motto  on  his  title-page  to  the 
concluding  fentence  of  his  dilfertation,  (which  fentence  is  quoted 
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in  my  former  Memorial,  page  210.),  that  it  was  the  Theory  on  thofe 
fubjedts  taught  by  Dr  Cullen.  It  was  one  of  his  tubs  to  amufe  the 
whale :  and  after  it  had  ferved  its  purpofe  for  fome  time,  and  was 
a  little  fliattered  in  the  fervice,  he  very  wifely  withdrew  it,  and 
threw  out  another  and  another,  fo  as  to  keep  the  whale  effedlually 
amufed,  and  always  playing  about  him.  But  as  he  had  not  for- 
gotten my  father's  hir^t  on  the  fubjedl,  as  foon  as  the  fevere  dif- 
culTion  of  the  Nervous  ^ther  appeared  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  he 
immediately  fuppofed  that  it  was  written  by  my  father.  So  fully 
pofTefTed  was  he  with  this  notion,  that  he  mentioned  it  without 
much  referve  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  reported  it  to  my 
father.  I  have  heard  that  he  mentioned  his  belief  on  that  point  to  fe- 
veral  other  perfons  :  I  know  he  did  fo  to  Mr  Creech,  the  bookfeller. 
Nay,  as  I  have  lately  learned  from  the  prefent  Mr  Smellie  printer, 
Dr  Cullen,  in  converfation  with  his  father  the  late  Mr  William 
Smellie,  one  of  the  Authors,  not  the  printer,  of  that  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  told  him  that  he  was  fure  that  my  father  had  written 
that  article,  and  that  he  knew  his  flyle. 

This  mufl  have  afforded  much  amufement  to  Mr  Smellie,  who 
was  himfelf  the  author  of  that  article  ;  as  my  father  foon  learned 
from  Mr  Smellie  :  for  he  was  fo  much  piqued  at  Dr  Cullen's  unjufl 
and  ung;enerous  fufpicion,  that  he  fpared  no  pains  to  difcover  the 
real  author  of  that  well  written  but  fevere  article,  which  had  given 
fuch  offence,  and  been  fo  rafhly  imputed  to  him.  Mr  Smellie,  for 
good  reafons,  did  not  choofe  to.,be  generally  known  as  the  author  of 
it  at  that  time  ;  but  I  know  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years  after- 
wards, Dr  Cullen  found  him  out,  and  was  very  angry  at  him  ac- 
cordingly. That  difcovery  of  Mr  Smellie  being  the  author  of  it,  I 
have  always  underfhood,  gave  occafion  to  the  complete  alteration 
and  foftening  of  the  article  JKther  in  the  fecond  and  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions  of  the  Encyclopgedia ;  fo  that  nothing  of  it  was 
allowed  tb  remain  that  could  give  offence  to  Dr  Cullen. 
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Mr  John  Bell  deferves  no  fmall  credit  for  his  happy  difcovery, 
that  Dr  Cullen's  ludicrous  expreffion  to  my  father  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  dod:rine  which  he  taught  was  all  a  cheat,  and  that 
I  meant,  by  telling  that  ftory,  to  convey  fuch  a  meaning,  fo  incon- 
fiftent  with  truth,  and  fo  unworthy  of  Dr  Cullen.  His  meaning 
plainly  was,  that  while  he  endeavoured  to  inflrucfl  his  pupils  in 
the  well  eflablifhed  and  ufeful  fa6ls  and  principles  of  phyfic,  which 
are  often  dry  and  tedious,  fometimes  even  difgufting,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  beguile  and  animate  them  on  their  weary  way,  by  amuiing 
them  with  more  pleafing  profpe(5ls,  and  engaging  them  in  purfuits, 
which,  by  roufing  them  to  acflive  exertions,  might  quicken  their 
progrefs  in  their  toilfome  journey  ;  even  while  they  feemed  to 
withdraw  them  fartheft  from  the  common  beaten  track.  If  Dr 
Cullen  erred  in  this  notion,  his  error  at  leaft  was  not  new  in  the 
world ;  and  he  might  well  have  juftified  it  by  very  high  and 
ancient  authority. 

Jd  qiioque  en  'im  non  ah  nulla  rat  'ione  videtur^ 
Sed  veluti  puerls  ahftnth  'ia  tetra  medentes 
Cum  dare  conantur,  prius  oras  pocula  circum 
Contingunt  mellts  didc'i  jlavoque  liquore^ 
Ut  puerorum  est  as  improvida  lud'ificetur  ' 
Labrorum  tenus ;  interea  perpotet  amarum 
.  Abftnth't  laticem^  deceptaque  non  cap'iatur^ 

Sed  potius  talifaSio  recreata  valefcat. 

If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  fhall  not  underftand,  or  fhall 
reje(5l  the  authority  of  fuch  a  Heathenifh  writer  as  Lucretius,  they 
muft  at  leaft  be  fuppofed  to  underftand,  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary either  to  Law  or  Gofpel,  in  gilding  a  pill,  or  fweetening  a 
naufeous  draught ;  though  neither  the  gold  that  covers  the  pill, 
nor  the  fyrup  that  fweetens  the  draught,  add  any  thing  to  the 
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•virtues  of  the  medicines  which  they  contain.  But  the  beft  proof  of 
the  juftnefs  of  Dr  Cullen's  principle,  and  of  his  fkiil  and  fuccels 
in  applying  it  to  pradice,  is  the  very  high  reputation  which  he 
foon  acquired,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  rifen  to 
eminence  in  their  profeffion,  and  who  have  contributed,  by  their 
a^ftive  exertions,  both  to  improve  the  pradlice  of  our  art,  and  to 
extend  the  limits  of  our  fcience. 

Every  Phyfician  of  found  unbialTed  judgment,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dr  Cullen,  muft  perceive  and  acknowledge, 
that  his  chief  merit  was  not  as  a  Theorift  in  Phyfic.  He  was 
indeed  admirably  acute  and  ingenious  in  detedling  and  expofing 
the  errors  and  imperfedlions  of  the  theories  of  other  fyftematic 
Phyficians ;  but  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  eftablifhing  many 
of  thofe  theories,  which  be  either  formed  for  himfelf,  or  adopted 
from  the  great  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  The  reafon  of  his 
bad  fuccefs  in  that  refped:  is  abundantly  obvious  ;  he  was  not 
fufiiciently  cautious  as  to  the  general  fadls  or  principles  that  he 
afTumed,  and  too  readily  admitted,  as  his  great  predecefTors  had 
done,  many  vague  and  general  hypothefes  or  conjeflures,  which 
neither  are  nor  ever -can  be  proved. 

But  in  truth,  the  explaining  and  illuflrating,  or  eftablifhing,  if 
they  could  be  eflablifhed,  fuch  fpeculations  and  conje(5lures,  is  but 
a  fmall  part,  and  certainly  the  leaft  important  part,  of  the  duty  of 
a  Profeflbr  of  the  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic.  Numberlefs- 
interefting  fadls,  with  refpedl  to  the  funcSlions  of  the  human  body 
in  health,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  remedies,  are  as  well  known  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  all  fuch  fpe- 
culations and  conjed:ures  as  are  ftill  fubjecfts  of  doubt  and  difpute. 
Thofe  certain  and  important  fads  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ProfelTor  to 
communicate  to  his  pupils,  and  to  fhew  the  ufe  and  application  of 
them>  in  explaining  the  fymptoms,  and  in  direding,  as  well  as 
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explaining,  the  pradlice  in  various  difeafes.  Fadls  fo  numerous 
and  fo  various  can  fcarce  be  communicated,  or,  if  communicated, 
•can  fcarce  be  remembered,  and  applied,  where  they  are  moft 
wanted,  without  the  help  of  fome  connedling  medium,  by  which 
they  are  linked  together  and  arranged.  This  is  one  great  ufe  of 
what  is  ca,lled  Theory  in  Phyfic  ;  that  i«.  Hypothetical  Theory, 
A  true  and  well  eftabliflied  theory,  like  that  of  gravitation  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  would  anfwer  this  important  purpofe  infinitely 
better  than  theories  altogether  erroneous  and  fanciful.  But  few, 
even  of  the  worft  and  moft  vifionary  of  our  medical  theories,  have 
been  fo  bad,  as  not  in  fome  meafure  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  con- 
necSling  and  arranging  many  interefting  fadls.  On  this  principle, 
I  have  long  been  convinced,  that,  not  only  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, but  even  in  pra6lifing  phyfic,  a  bad  theory  is  better  than 
none,  provided  only  a  Phyfician  be  not  too  flrongly  or  blindly 
attached  to  it.  It  is  of  real  importance  to  him,  not  only  to  have 
fome  principle  to  direcfl  his  pradlice,  or  fome  reafon,  good  or  bad, 
for  wlmt  he  does  ;  but  alfo  to  have  in  view  fome  principle  by 
which  to  arrange  and  remember  his  obfervations ;  fomething 
which  he  wifhes  either  to  eftabliih  or  to  refute.  This  will  make 
liis  obfervations  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  than  other- 
wife  they  could  be  made  by  any  effort  of  induftry  or  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  opinion,  at  leaft 
it  is  not  one  afTumed  and  profefTed,  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe 
■on  the  prefent  occafion.  Any  perfon  whofe  curiofity  fhall  lead 
him  to  look  into  my  ConfpeSlus  Medic'ma  Theoret'ica^  publifhed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  will  find  the  fame  opinion  ftrongly  expreffed 
in  the  following  words  : 

Praierea^  mn  minima  variarum  qiias  "Theories  Medicce  fcriptores  ha- 
huerunt  opinionum  utilitas  fuit,  res  quas  ohfervando  ant  experiendo  didh- 
■cijfent^  et  cum  aliis  communicare  ciiperent^  quodammodo  ordi?iare  et  in 
J^ormam  reducere,  quce  aliter  fparfce^  et  confiif<;s^  mdloque  vinculo  inter 
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ft  connexa^  neque  memor'ia  retineri  potuijfent^  neque  ad  arhitrium  revocari 
aut  fdlgi.    Laxo  vero  et  fragil'i  vinculo  ut'i  prajlabat  qiiam  nullo. 

All  this,  however,  about  Medical  Theories,  and  tubs  to  amufe 
the  whale,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  this  Memorial,  is  to  be  under- 
ilood  always  with  a falvo  jure  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients.  If 
he,  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  think  they  can  eftablifh  as  truths  the 
various  hypothetical  opinions  or  theories  with  which  Dr  Cullen, 
in  teaching  firft  the  Theory  and  afterwards  the  Pradice  of  Phylic, 
ufed  to  amufe  his  pupils,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  fet  about 
it  with  all  their  might,  manibus  pedibiifqiie.    In  his  little  book  on 
the  Inftitutions  of  Medicine,  already  quoted,  nay  even  in  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  Nervous  Syfhem,  they  will  find 
more  than  enough  to  keep  them  bufy  for  twice  feven  years  to 
come ;  and,  if  they  fucceed  in  that  great  work,  of  which  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  confidering  their  talents,  and  the  peculiar  facility 
with  which  they  difcover  numberlefs  fa6ls,  that  no  other  body 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  if  I  am  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  fhall 
point  out  to  them,  by  way  of  another  talk,  ten  or  a  dozen  para- 
graphs of  Dr  Cullen's  Firfl:  Lines  of  the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  to  be 
bv  them  eflablifhed  as  matters  of  certain  fcience  :  which  I  think 
will  afford  them  abundant  employment  all  their  days,  if  they  da 
not,  one  with  another,  live  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  till  I  find  fome  books  better  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  I  fliail  beg  leave  to  ufe,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  my  pupils, 
Dr  Cullen's  Works,  purely  on  account  of  the  many  valuable, 
w^ell  eftabliihed,  and  well  arranged  fac5ls,  which  they  contain, 
with  refpedl  to  the  fymptoms,  the  caufes,  and  the  cure  of  difeafes ; 
though  I  diftruft  his  theories  with  refpedl  to  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  fymptoms  are  produced,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  fome 
of  the  remedies  which  he  recommends.  Thofe  theories  I  confider 
as  a  kind  of  Apocrypha,  allowed  to  remain  between  the  Canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  thofe  of  the  New  Teflament  j  which  Apo- 
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crypha  every  ftudent  is  well  entitled  to  believe  or  to  rejedl,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  of  his  own  underftanding  and  faith.  He 
may  be  an  equally  good  Phylician  whether  he  believe  it  or  not. 

Relating  to  this,  there  is  a  curious  allufion  in  Mr  John  Bell's 
Pamphlet,  (Sedion  i.  page  54.).  "  To  know  his  (Dr  Cullen's) 
"  Theories,  to  repeat  his  Definitions,  to  profefs  to  be  the  admirer 
"  and  defender  of  Cullen,  has  always  been  in  this  Univerfity  the 
"  fole  and  Jure  pafTport  to  Medical  honours.  Nor  has  this  regimen 
"  and  academic  difcipline  relaxed  of  late  years ;  to  thefe  dogmas,  true 
"  or  untrue,  is  every  young  man  obliged  to  yield  afTent,  "  mouth, 
"  honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but 
"  dare  not."  In  what  light  muft  this  forced  obedience  appear, 
"  now,  when  the  do(5lrine  is  declared  to  be  a  tale  !  a  very  cheat  ?" 

This  is  another  illaftrious  fpecimen  of  Mr  John  Bell's  fuperior 
genius,  and  of  his  cruel  bad  luck  with  refpedl  to  all  matters  of 
fadl.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  he  could  ever  think  of  fuch 
fa<5ls  as  thefe  ;  the  dire(5l  contrary  of  which  might  have  been 
known,  and  almoft  demonftrated  a  priori ;  and  has  been  amply 
experienced  by  many  hundreds,  and  repeatedly  publifhed  to  the 
world.  He  and  all  his  clients  might  have  known,  for  it  never 
was  a  fecret,  that  in  more  than  three  and  thirty  years,  that  Dr 
Cullen  taught  as  a  Profeflbr  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  all  his  Colleagues,  Profefibrs  of  Phyfic,  or 
even  the  majority  of  them,  taught,  or  admitted,  thofe  peculiar 
hypothetical  theories  of  which  he  was  the  fondeft  ;  whether  ori- 
ginally his  own,  or  adopted  by  him  from  Hoffman^  Stahl,  and 
others,  is  of  no  moment  at  prefent.  To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  there  never  was  a  time  when  even  one  of  his  Colleagues 
admitted  thofe  theories ;  nor  do  I  believe  they  ever  were  admit- 
ted by  the  other  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  in  this 
City,  who  had  not  been  his  pupils,  or  by  any  great  number  of 
Phyficians,  if  by  any,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  were  his  feniors 
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or  cotemporaries,  and  not  liis  pupils.  And  I  had  good  occafion 
to  obferve,  between  fourteen  and  nine  and  twenty  years  ago,  that 
in  London  his  dodlrine,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  had  enflaved 
the  Medical  world,  was  treated  with  great  contempt. 

To  me  it  appears  incredible  and  abfurd,  if  not  literally  impoflible, 
that  his  Colleagues,  four  or  five  in  number,  Ihould  have  concurred 
in  impofing  forcibly  on  their  pupils,  a  faith,  or  profefTion  of  faith 
in  Medical  opinions,  which  they  themfelves  neither  entertained  nor 
profefTed.  Suppofing  them  to  have  had  but  common  fenfe,  and 
any,  the  fmalleft,  notion  of  what  fcience  is,  which  may  fairly 
be  prefumed  of  them  all,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  they  would  exadl  from  their  pupils  fuch 
profefTions  of  belief,  even  in  thofe  opinions  which  they  themfelves 
thought  moft  probable. 

They  furely  muft  have  known  the  infinite  difference  between 
opinions,  however  plaufible,  and  matters  of  fcience,  fairly  afcer- 
tained,  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  and  ftrid;  indudion  from 
thefe. 

In  point  of  fadl  I  may  ftate  with  confidence,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  fix  and  twenty  years,  I  have  afiifted  at  more  than  a  thoufaiid 
examinations  of  Students,  who  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Do(5lor  of  Phyfie  in  this  Univerfity,  and  that  I  never  faw  nor 
heard  of  any  fuch  irrational,  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the- 
ProfefTors  who  examined  them. 

Our  examinations  do  not  turn  on  points  of  opinion,  or  theory, 
or  controverfy  ;  and  when,  incidentally,  any  quefl;ions  are  put 
relating  to  fuch  points,  it  has  always  been  underfl:ood  among  us^ 
that  a  Student  was  entitled  to  judge  and  choofe  for  himfelf.  We 
are  always  pleafed  when  a  Student  ftiows  by  his  anfwers,  as  many 
of  them  do  perfedly  well,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  different 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  on  fuch  points ;  and  with  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  for  and  againft  them  refpet^ively.  If 
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any  Student  chofeto  adopt  tlie  hypotlietical  opinions  ofDr  Ciillen, 
we  had  no  right,  and  could  have  no  inchnation,  to  judge  unfa- 
vourably of  him  on  that  account. 

If  a  Student,  when  delired  to  defcribe  the  principal  and  diftinguilli- 
ing  fymptoms  of  a  difeafe,  anfwer  us  in  the  words  of  Dr  Cullen, 
by  giving  us  the  definition  of  the  difeafe  as  ftated  by  him  in  his 
Methodical  Nofology,  we  have  good  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with 
Lis  anfwer:  but  we  are  ftill  better  fatisfied,  when  a  Student  defcribes 
a  difeafe  by  enumerating  its  diftinguilhing  fymptoms  in  his  own 
words,  though  perhaps  lefs  accurate  and  fcientific  than  thofe  of  Dr 
XHullen.  In  either  cal^,  we  mull:  prefume  that  fuch  a  Student  has 
learned  enough  to  know  fuch  a  difeafe  when  he  meets  with  it,  and 
to  diflinguifh  it  from  all  others.  This  is  the  chief  ufe  of  Metho- 
dical Nofology  and  its  definitions.  Whenever  we  find  a  Student 
repeating  fluently  and  accurately  the  words  of  fuch  definitions,  and 
yet  hefitating  in  his  anfwers  to  other  queftions,  we  are  apt  to  fuf- 
pedl  that  he  has  got  the  definitions  by  rote,  as  part  of  his  catechifm^ 
perhaps  without  underftanding  them  :  and  we  take  care  to  afcertain 
that  point,  by  a  little  crofs  queftioning  ;  juft  as  when  we  find  a 
^Student  giving  an  imperfecfl  definition  or  defcription  of  a  difeafe, 
we  difcover,  by  putting  further  queflions  to  him,  whether  he 
really  knows  all  the  important  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe  or  not. 

I  think  it  probable  that  fome  Students  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  during  Dr  Cullen's  incum- 
bency, without  ever  attending  his  led;ures,  or  knowing  his  doc- 
trines, as  I  know  that  fome  have  done  without  ever  attending 
mine.  At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  to  do  fo  ; 
for  our  laws,  which  are  made  as  generally  known  as  poffible,  do  not 
require  of  our  Students  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic,  they  fhall  attend  the  lec- 
,tures  of  every  ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  but  only,  that 
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they  fhall  attend  the  ledlures  of  ProfefTors  on  the  feveral  branches 
of  Phyfic,  in  this  or  fome  other  Univerlity. 

It  was  the  objedl  of  the  ProfefTors  of  Phyfic,  and  >  of  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus  of  this  Univerfity,  in  framing  thofe  laws,  to  a^l 
in  the  moft  Hberal  manner,  by  putting  attendance  on  the  ledlures 
of  ProfefTors,  or  teachers  by  public  authority,  in  other  Univerfities, 
on  the  fame  footing  with  attendance  on  their  own  le(5lures. 

Laftly,  In  diredl  oppofition  to  Mr  John  Bell's  moft  fplendid  fadl, 
there  are  extant  many  inaugural  differtations,  publifhed  in  this 
Univerfity  during  the  laft  twenty  -  years  of  Dr  Culien's  incum- 
bency, that  contain  the  ftrongeft  poflible  afTertions  of  do6lrines 
very  different  from  his,  and  many  fevere  ftricftures  on  the  dodlrines 
which  he  taught.  It  would  be  indelicate,  or  fomething  worfe,  per- 
haps ferioufly  injurious,  to  the  authors  of  thofe  difTertations,  were 
I,  in  fuch  a  Memorial  as  this,  to  mention  their  names,  and  quote 
particular  pafTages  from  their  difTertations,  in  proof  and  illuftration, 
of  what  I  have  here  ftated  ;  for  I  know  that  fome,  and  ftrongly 
fufpedl  that  many  of  them,  have  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the 
errors  of  many  docftrines  which  they  had  at  one  time  mofl  con- 
fidently afTerted,  and  even  to  be  afhamed  of  what  they  had  writ- 
ten. But  every  perfon,  who  has  any  curiofity  on  the  fubjedl,  may 
fatisfy  it  at  once,  by  looking  into  fome  of  the  many  Thefes 
publiflied  in  this  Univerfity  between  the  years  1778  and  1790, 
and  containing  either  quotations  from  Brunonis  Elementa^  or  mar- 
ginal references  to  that  work.  Mr  John  Bell's  felicity,  in  his  mode 
of  vindicating  Dr  Cullen,  and  in  the  many  new  and  marvellous 
fads  which  he  has  difcovered  for  that  purpofe,  is  indeed  mofl 
admirable.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  once,  what  it  is  impojfihle  to  believe, 
that  Dr  Cullen  wifhed  to  enforce  the  admifHon,  and  profefTed  be- 
lief, of  all  his  dodrines,  among  his  pupils,  by  thofe  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  that  kind  of  perfecution  which  Mr  John  Bell 
has  ftated  in  the  paragraph  jufl  now  quoted  from  his  Pamphlet ; 
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let  us  fuppofe  farther,  that  all  his  colleagues  had  the  folly  and 
turpitude  to  concur  with  him  in  thofe  unworthy  meafures  ;  let  us 
confider  what  the  necelTary  confequence  mujl  have  been,  both  with 
refpecSl  to  himfelf  and  his  pupils.  Such  conduct  on  his  part,  and 
the  motives  of  it,  muft  have  become  foon  and  generally  known, 
and  muft  have  rendered  him  infamous.  With  refpedl  to  his 
pupils,  far  from  making  them  converts  to  his  do(5lrine,  and  eager 
aflertors  of  it,  it  muft  have  made  them  its  greatcft  oppofers  ;  and 
'Dr  Cullen,  inftead  of  being  the  favourite  and  idol  of  his  pupils, 
muft  have  been  the  objedl  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
Such,  unqueftionably,  is  human  nature  ;  at  leaft  in  all  who  feel 
the  liberal  fpirit  of  truth  and  candour,  and  follow  with  enthu- 
fiafm  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  ever  jealous  and  impatient  of  autho- 
rity, and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  reftraint  or  oppreflion. 

From  Mr  John  Bell's  pretended  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen,  which 
feems  to  have  been  intended  ferioufly,  not  as  a  piece  of  farcafm 
and  irony,  and  from  the  approbation  that  it  has  met  with  from 
his  friends  and  clients,  it  appears  indifputably,  that  there  are 
men,  and  thefe  too  profefTmg  great  regard  to  fcience,  to  virtue,  to 
liberality  of  fentiment  and  conduct,  who  would  not  have  been 
Ihocked  or  difgufted  by  fuch  illiberal  conduct  in  Dr  Cullen,  and 
in  fpite  of  it,  would  have  regarded  him  as  well  entitled  to  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  mankind.  If  each  of  them  had  put  a 
clear  window  in  his  breaft,  he  could  not  have  fhown  us  more 
plainly  his  own  fentiments,  his  own  charadler,  and  his  own 
notions  of  fcience. 

The  whole  of  that  vindication  is  fo  complete  and  original,  and 
characfteriftic  of  its  author,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  difcufs  it  more  fally  : 
but  as  an  explanation  of  what  I  have  hinted,  that  it  was  impojftble  to 
believe  fuch  things  of  Dr  Cullen,  I  muft  mention  what  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  feem  totally  to  have  overlooked,  that  Dr  Cullen  ftated 
all  his  hypothetical  theories  with  great  modefty,  and  many  expref- 
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fions  of  doubt  and  diffidence,  and  many  ftrong  acknowledgments 
of  their  imperfe(5lions.  If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  had  read 
his  works  with  attention,  they  mull  have  perceived  this,  and  have 
been  ftruck  with  it :  and  if  they  had  read  the  writings  of  any  other 
fyftematic  Phyfician  or  Theorift,  from  Galen  to  Boerhaave  inclu- 
five,  they  muft  have  feen,  that  thofe  fyftematic  authors  were  not 
equally  cautious  and  modeft,  but  generally  inculcated  their  doc- 
trines with  perfe(5l  confidence,  as  well-eftablifhed  truths,  and 
fometimes  maintained  them  with  moft  dogmatical  arrogance  and 
infolence ;  juft  as  fome  modern  writers  in  Phylic  and  Surgery 
afTert  their  own  dogmas,  and  revile  their  opponents.  That  can- 
dour and  modefty  which  Dr  Cullen  difplayed  in  his  fyftematical 
writings,  both  with  refpe(5l  to  the  fufficiency  of  his  theories,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  and  practice  that  he  recommended, 
was  an  e  xcellent  leffijn  to  his  pupils,  and  certainly  contributed 
much  to  recommend  both  himfelf  and  his  docflrines  to  them :  but 
it  evidently  precluded,  and  rendered  impojfihle^  even  if  he  had  been 
difpofed  to  try  it,  which  I  am  fure  was  not  the  cafe,  any  attempt 
to  cram  his  dodtrine  down  their  throats.  Mr  John  Bell  and  all 
his  clients  muft  be  deplorably  ignorant  of  human  nature,  if  they 
do  not  know  that  man  is  the  moft  perverfe  of  all  animals  ;  and  they 
muft  be  ignorant  even  of  the  common  principles  of  animal  nature, 
if  they  do  not  know  what  effedl  fuch  tyranny  has  on  the  moft 
gentle  and  docile  of  quadrupeds,  and  withal  the  moft  affedlion- 
ately  attached  to  his  mafter.  A  dog,  who  is  paffionately  fond  of 
his  bone,  and  will  fight  ftoutly  for  it,  when  allowed  to  choofe  and 
pick  it  for  himfelf,  as  foon  as  it  is  tied  faft  to  his  tail,  hates  it,  and 
the  perfon  who  tied  it,  worfe  than  poifon  ;  and  barks,  and  howls, 
and  runs  away  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his  heels. 
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It  is  delightful  to  obferve  how  Mr  John  Bell's  ftyle  rifes  with 
his  fubjed,  and  how  his  warmth  increafes  with  its  warmth.  His 
animadverfions  on  what  I  have  faid  of  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
fefTional  difputes  and  party-fpirit  in  that  Royal  College  which  has 
the  honour  to  boaft  of  him  as  a  Fellow,  difplay  a  degree  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  worthy  of  that  Society,  and  that  caufe  which  he 
defends,  and  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  Pamphlet.  To  quote  here  the  whole  of  thofe  animad- 
verfions, though  delightful,  would  be  fomewhat  fuperfluous,  as  a 
fmall  fample  may  well  fufiice.  "  You  are  now,  for  the  firft  time, 
"  informed,  that  there  are  two  parties  among  the  Surgeons  in  this 
"  city.  Why  are  you  told  this  ?  Is  it  your  concern  ?  Parties  in 
*'  philofophy,  in  politics,  in  profefTions,  in  reUgion,  and  alfo  in 
"  morals,  are  not  difavowed ;  but  in  the  univerfal  fentiment  of 
"  philanthropy  and  charity,  in  that  feeling  without  which  a  man  is 
*'  degraded  from  his  nature  !  who  before  your  Memorialift,  has 
**  dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties  ? 

"  Who  but  your  Memorialift  would  dare  to  fay,  that  a  Surgeon, 
"  if  any  difaftrous  event  ihould  befal  him,  requiring  furgical 
**  afiiftance  and  a  capital  operation,  would  (if  he  were  forced  to 
"  receive  that  ailiftance  from  fome  of  his  profeflional  brethren) 
"  give  himfelf  up  for  loft  ?"    [Anfwer^  Se£t.  3.  p.  9.) 

Firft,  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  fplendid  pafl[age,  I  need  only 
fay,  that  I  have  heard  of  one  remarkable  inftance  of  a  Surgeon,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  this  city,  a<5lually  performing  ont 
himfelf  a  pretty  fevere  operation  ;  which  implied,  that  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  truft  any  of  his  profeflional  brethren  to 
do  it.  And  I  have  heard  fome  Members  of  that  Royal  College 
fpeak  of  feveral,  even  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  brethren,  in 
fuch  bitter  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach,  for  their  ignorance, 
■unfkilfulnefs,  and  negligence,  that  I  am  fiire  they  would  not  have 
trufted  their  own  perfons  in  fuch  unworthy  and  dangerous  hands. 
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But  I  never  faid  nor  thought  generally,  that  a  Surgeon,  in  the 
fenfe  of  every  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  would  give  himfelf  up  for 
loft,  if  he  were  forced  to  receive  profeffional  affiftance  from  any 
one  of  his  brethren ;  which  is  the  meaning  that  Mr  John  Bell's 
words  convey.  But  tliat  being  a  matter  of  fadl,  his  ufual  bad  luck 
attended  him  in  ftating  it,  even  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
tranfcribe  my  very  words. 

Further,  From  the  opinions  which  fome  Surgeons  have  exprefTed 
openly,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  or  both  ways  ; 
and  the  difapprobation,  not  to  fay  contempt  and  reproach,  that 
they  have  exprefTed  for  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  fome  of  their 
brethren  in  various  parts  of  chirurgical  pra6lice,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  doubt  that  they  would  think  themfelves  expofed  to  peculiar 
danger,  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  chirurgical  affiftance  from 
fuch  men.  But  to  cut  that  matter  fhort,  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
pleafes,  may  declare  publicly,  whether,  if  he  had  occafion  to  be 
cut  for  the  ftone,  or  to  undergo  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  the  Hydrocele,  he  would  or  would  not  think  himfelf  expofed  to 
peculiar  danger,  if  his  dear  friend  and  namefake  Mr  Benjamin 
Bell  were  to  be  the  operator,  and  were  to  perform  either  of  thefe 
operations  in  the  way  that  he  recommends  in  his  Book  on  Sur- 
gery, and  has  been  accuftomed  to  perform  them  with  fuccefs.  

But  this  is  a  point  of  no  moment,  in  comparifon  of  the  great  ob- 
jedl  to  which  he  has  irrefiftibly  called  our  attention. 

In  no  part  of  his  Anfwer  has  Mr  John  Bell  come  fo  near  to 
giving  me  a  little  credit  for  fome  diftant  approach  to  veracity,  as 
in  the  following.  {Se£i.  3.  p.  10.)  "  If  he  inform  you  there  are 
"  two  parties,  you  may  be  affured  there  is  ojie"  It  is  plain,  that 
when  he  penned  this  fentence,  he  muft  have  had  in  view  the  vul- 
,gar  maxim,  that  people  fhould  not  believe  more  than  one  half  of 
what  the  world  fays  ;  as  in  the  common  cafes,  of  a  young  lady 
faid  to  have  lain  in  privately  of  twins,  or  of  a  gentleman  laid  to 
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have  been  twice  det€<fl;ed  cheating  at  cards,  and  twice  ufing  load- 
ed dice. 

The  fad:  that  there  prevailed  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  a  mofl: 
rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  being  publicly  notorious,  could  not  be 
denied.  It  therefore  was  his  bufinefs  to  make  the  bejl^  that  is,  to 
make  the  leajl  poffible  of  it.  To  this  urgent  necefhty,  which  has 
always  been  found  the  mother  of  invention,  and  to  his  happy  re- 
membrance and  ingenious  application  of  a  trite  vulgar  maxim,  we 
owe  the  noble  difcovery,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  may 
be  divided  into  one^  and  this  one  a  moft  inveterate  party.  As 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  called  a  hull ; 
but  it  is  a  good  imperialifm^  and  one  of  the  fined  examples  I  have 
ever  feen  of  what  may  be  done  by  fuperior  genius.  Any  ordinary 
pqrfon,  nay,  even  our  ProfelTors  of  Logic  and  of  Mathematics, 
would  be  apt  to  fay.  If  there  be  one  party,  you  may  be  affured  that 
there  are  at  leafi;  two  parties,  perhaps  more.  Indeed,  I  fuipedl 
both  thofe  learned  Profeffors  will  be  much  alarmed,  and  difpofed 
to  give  themfelves  and  their  fciences  over  for  loft,  when  they  hear 
of  this  portentous  difcovery.  For  if  any  whole  may  be  divided  into 
one  part,  which  when  the  whole  conhfl  of  a  number  of  perfons 
is  called  a  party,  fo  may  every  whole,  or  any  quantity  be ;  fuch 
as  a  line,  a  furface,  or  a  folid  ;  a  cheefe,  or  a  landed  eftate.  Then 
fuch  a  part  or  party,  as  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  whole, 
mull  either  be  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  bona  Jide  equal  to  the  whole. 
Then  this  one  party  of  the  Royal  College,  having  no  other  party 
to  clapperclaw  and  to  revile  in  print,  and  yet  being  unable  to  ab- 
flain  from  fuch  exercifes,  muft  either  have  been  clapperclawing 
and  reviling  itfelf  without  mercy,  or  clapperclawing  and  reviling 
nobody  at  all.  Nay  more,  that  party,  individually  and  colledive- 
ly,  has  been  engaged  in  divers  moft  inveterate  law-fuits,  and  has 
been  profecuted  for  very  heavy  damages  :  that  is,  it  has  either 
gone  to  law  with  itfelf,  and  profecuted  itfelf  for  heavy  damages, 
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on  account  of  grofs,  opprobrious,  inflifFerable  wrongs,  done  by  it- 
felf,  to  itfelf ;  or  it  has  been  embroiled  in  law-fuits,  and  profecu- 
ted  for  fwinging  damages,  by  certain  Non-Entities,  pretending  to 
be  members  of  a  party  that  they  know  does  not  exift,  any  more 
than  they  do  themfelves  ;  though  they  are  unqueftionably  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  no  Members  of  that 
party  of  it  which  they  are  profecuting  for  various  wrongs  done  to 
them.  Two  of  thefe  Non-Entities  have  had  the  unparalleled  pre- 
fumption  to  profecute  the  one  and  only  party  in  their  College,  for 
depriving  them  of  certain  rights  which  the  faid  Non-Entities  pre- 
tended to  have  as  Members  of  the  College.  Another  of  thofe 
Non-Entities  has  carried  the  joke  ftill  farther,  by  pretending  to 
have  been  the  Prefident  of  their  College,  and  to  have  been  turned 
out  of  his  Chair  of  Office,  and  cenfured  publicly,  in  very  harfh 
terms,  by  a  party  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  and  which  he  has 
flnce  profecuted  in  a  Court  of  Juftice,  laying  his  damages,  at 
L.  looo.  Never  was  a  Court  of  Juftice  in  this  world  fo  bam- 
boozled. If  every  Judge  in  it  had  got  to  his  own  lliare  the  whole 
brains  of  Ariftotle  undivided,  ftill  the  puzzle  would  have  been  in- 
extricable and  hopelefs  :  a  law-fuit,  or  flill  worfe,  many  law-fuits, 
carried  on  with  the  greatefl  inveteracy,  and  only  one  party  in 
them  all,  muft  always  be  to  Ju.dges  as  great  a  flumbling-block  as 

a  part  equal  to  the  whole  generally  proves  to  Mathematicians.  • 

Compared  to  this,  the  ingenious  qui%%ing  of  My  Lord  Prefident 
was  but  a  fchool-boy's  trick,  and  plainly  the  work  of  a  much  in.- 
ferior  genius.  The  joke  coniifted  in  making  him  believe,  that 
he  was  a  Party  and  not  a  Judge,  or  at  leaft  doubt  which' he  was, 
the  very  day  tliat  the  caufe  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  an4 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  came  before  the  Court ;  and  was 
perpetrated  by  giving  him  notice,  (falfely),  ju^t  before  he  took  his 
feat  on  the  Bench,  that  he  had  the  day  before  been  eledled  a  Ma- 
nager of  the  -Royal  Infirmary.  It  was  fuppofed,  with  m-uch  pro- 
bability, 
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bability,  that  the  very  little  reverence  which,  on  fome  preliminary 
point  of  the  caufe,  his  Lordfhip  had  expreffed  .for  the  pretended 
contrail  of  1738,  fuggefted  that  curious  expedient  to  fet  him  afide 
as  a  Judge.  But  the  chief  merit  of  it  was,  that  it  went  fo  very  near 
to  that  nice  and  dangerous  figure  of  logic,  called  Bocardo  ;  which 
the  beft  logicians  of  Oxford  have  always  dreaded,  it  being  fo  eafy 
to  get  into  it,  and  fo  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  This  will  be  found 
well  explained  in  the  Claffical  Di6lionary.    See  Sluod. 

That  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  interrogation,  of  which  Mr  John 
Bell  has  fo  nobly  availed  liimfelf,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  moft  animated  and  forcible  apoftrophe.  The  doctrine  of 
Longinus  on  this  fubjed,  and  the  ftriking  examples  of  it  in  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes,  muft  no  doubt  have  been  frefh  in  his 
piemory,  when  he  penned  thofe  admirable  queftions  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  Anfwer  to  me.  Such  queftions  too  have 
many  advantages,  which  Longinus  has  not  pointed  out,  but  which 
Mr  John  Bell  feems  to  have  under ftood  perfedlly.  A  queftion 
can  neither  be  contradiffled  nor  refuted  ;  for,  unlike  a  propofition, 
it  can  neither  be  true  nor  faife,  and  yet  it  may  convey,  more 
ftrongly  than  any  propofition  can  do,  the  fame  important  mean- 
ing ;  for  example,  "  Who,  before  your  Memorialift  has  dared  to 
"  fay  that  there  are  parties  ?"  The  meaning  conveyed  by  this 
queftion  is  eflentially  the  fame  with.  No  man  before  your  Memo- 
rialift has  dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties  among  the  Surgeon^ 
of  Edinburgh,  and  all  that  he  has  faid  about  them  is  falfe,  and  a 
mere  fidlion  of  his  own.  He  is,  I  believe,  right  in  faying.  You 
(the  Managers)  are  now  for  the  fir  ft  time  informed,  that  there 
are  parties  among  the  Surgeons  of  this  City ;  if,  by  this,  he  means 
that  it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  Managers  have  been  told  of  it  in  a 
printed  Memorial  addreffed  to  them.  But  if  he  means  by  it,  that 
the  Managers  never  before  knew  or  heard  that  there  were  parties 
among  the  Surgeons,  nay,  violent  and  inveterate  parties  among 

C  c  2  them. 
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them,  he  is  as  completely  miftaken  as  he  has  been  with  refped:  to 
any  of  the  fadls  which  he  has  moft  confidently  afferted  in  the  re- 
gular form  of  propofition. 

In  proof  of  this  I  need  only  ftate,  that  two  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sm-geons  always  are  Managers  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, and  by  its  Charter  muft  be  fo.  To  this  I  may  add,  that 
the  inveterate  fpirit  of  party  which  prevails  among  the  Surgeons, 
has  been  fo  fully  difplayed  in  word  and  deed,  in  writing  and 
printing,  that  no  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  who  took  a  heartfelt 
intereft  in  the  welfare  of  the  Hofpital,  could  be  fuppofed  ignorant 
of  it,  or  indifferent  to  it. 

As  to  his  queftions.  Why  are  you  told  this  ?    Is  it  your  concern  ? 
I  anfwer  briefly,  that  it  was  told  them  by  me,  becaufe  it  was  very 
much  their  concern ;  and  that  it  was  told  them  publicly,  in  a 
printed-  Memorial,  very  generally  diftributed,  becaufe  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  public,  and  chiefly  of  the  fick  poor,  for  whom  the  Ma- 
nagers are  but  Truftees.    It  was  fit  that  the  public  fhould  know, 
what  the  Managers  had  long  known  and  lamented  ;  what  they  had 
at  firft  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent ;  and  what  they  had 
repeatedly  endeavoured,  but  equally  in  vain,  to  redlify.    It  wa's 
fit  that  the  public  fliould  know,  at  leaft  in  general,  for  I  care- 
ftdly  avoided  mentioning  particulars,  the  chief  of  the  many  fl:rong 
reafons  that  the  Managers  had,  for  making  a  decifive  effort  to 
get  rid  of  an  evil,  which  had  long  been  great,  and  was  daily  in- 
creafing.    It  was  not  on  account  of  occafional  difi^erences  in  opi- 
nion, or  accidental  perfonal   quarrels,  or  profefllonal  rivalfliip 
among  fome  individuals  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, that  the  attention  of  the  Managers,  and  of  the  public,  was 
called  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  their  inveterate  warfare  ;  but  on 
account  of  that  rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  and  that  implacable  ani- 
mofity  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  rendered  the  confulting- 
room  a  fcene  of  endlefs  wrangling,  and  the  operation-room  a  fcene 

of 
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of  the  moft  malignant  criticifm  ;  which  often  fruflrated  the  bene- 
volent ptirpofe  for  which  the  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed,  and  had 
a^flually  driven  from  the  duties  of  it  fbme  of  the  moft  refpetftable 
Surgeons  who  had  ever  pra<5lifed  hi  this  city. 

As  to  "  that  univerfal  fentiment  of.  philanthropy  and  charity^i 
"  in  that  feeling,  without  which  a  man  is  degraded  from  his  na-  > 
"  ture  !"  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  boldly  thr-ufts  in  our  faces,  tlie  beft.; 
commentary  on  it,  and  the  bell  explanation  of  its  real  nature  and 
value,  will  be  found  in  the  unanimous,  refolution  of  the  Royal 
College'  of  Surgeons,  9tk  of  ;  Auguft  1784 in  wliich  it  (lands  on  re-  • 
cord,  that  they  would  not  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity  of 
making  alterations,  however  good  for  the  Hofpital,  that  is,  for 
the  hck  poor  in  it,  which  v^^ould  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  College. 

Though  peculiarly  ill  quahfied  for  the  tafk,  I  fhall  endeavoilr  to 
convey  to  the  Managers  and  the  public,  fome  notion  of  that  ftate: 
of  inveterate  warfare^  which,  from  the  uniformly  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  many  competent  witnefTes,  I  have  long  underftood  to 
prevail  among  the  Surgeons.  That  I  may  do  no  injuftice  to.  any 
individual,  or  any  party  of  them ;  or  be  fuppofed  to  impute  ta  the. 
prefent  Members  of  their  College,  the  fentiments  and  adlions  of 
their  predecefTors  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  fliall  divide  the 
ihort  time  of  their  eternal  war,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  hear  of, 
into  three  different  periods.  The  firft  of  thefe  extends  from  the  time 
when  I  firft  had  occafion  to  hear  of  it,  that  is,  from  the  time  when, 
I  fettled  as  a  Phyfician  in  Edinburgh,  about  feven  and  twenty 
years  ago,  to  the  time  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Siirgeons ;  it  being  exprefsly  declaimed  that  he, 
and  his  Junior  Brethren,  can  have  no  fliare  either  in  the  merit  of 
demerit  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  during  that  firft  period ;  and  it 
being  vinderftood  that  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  be  thought  igno- 
xant  of  all  that  paffed  during  tliat  time.  The  fecond  period  ex- 
tends 
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tends  from  the  day  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a  Fellow  of  that 
Royal 'College,  to  the  day  when  myformer  Memorial  was  diftri- 

buted.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  either  unreafonable  or 

uncandid,  to  fuppofe,  that  he,  and  many  of  his  Junior.  Brethren, 
know  atleaftthe  general  tenor  and  fpirit  of  the  tranfaftions  of  their 
own  College  during  their  own  time  ;  and  even  that  they  arc  well 
acquainted  with  many  pai^tictilar  fa<^s  and  circuniftances,  whether 
they  had  any  concern  in  them  or  ncJt.-^^^-i — The  third  period  ex- 
tends from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed 
to  the  prefent  hour.  This  eventful  period  might  well  afford  mate- 
rials, for  many  volumes,  as  in  fadl  it  has  already  done,  for  many 
volumes  of  law-papers,  which  may  almoft  be  faid  to  be  written 
and  printed  in  letters  of  gold  ;  that  is,  in  letters  which  have  coft 
much  gold.  But,  as  the  moft  important  events  in  this  laft  period 
are  already  well  known  to  -the  Managers  and  the  Public,  it  is  un- 
necelTary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  them;  efpecially  as  Jonathan  Daw- 
plucker,  Efq;  yet  lives,  a  profperous  gentleman,  and  I  trufl  will 
think  the  fubj^dl  not  unwortliy  of  his  pen. 

As  to  the  firft  6f  thofe  periods,  I  can  teftify  in  general,  that 
from  the  time  I  fettled  in  Edinburgh,  I  heard  fo  much,'  and  fo  of- 
ten, of  their  difputes  and  their  brawls,  both  in  their  confultations 
in  the  Infirmary,  and  at  their  convivial  meetings,  both  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a  body,  and  of  clubs,  cbnfifling  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
College,  that  I  refolved  peremptorily  never  to  be  a  member  of  any 
of  thofe  clubs,  nor  even  a  vifitor  at  any  of  their  meetings.  From 
what  I  heard  of  them,  I  fliould  have  thought  them  moft  unplea- 
fant  meetings ;  and  I  could  not  have  been  a  member  of  any  of 
their  focieties  without  fiding  with  one  party  or  other,  which 
I  was  refolved  never  to  do,  confidering  it  as  both  irrational 
and  ilHberal.  I  was  always  at  pains  to  avoid  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  their  difputes  and  parties,  or  even  of  the  fubjedls  of 
tlieir  altercations  :  but  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  fometimes  of  ve- 
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ry  disgraceful  brawls  which  took  place  among  them.  Some  of 
tliefe  were  defcribed  in  fuch  lively  and  ludicrous  terms,  and  with 
fo  many  ftrange  circumftances,  that  it  was  impoffible  not  to  fuf- 
pe6l  fome  degree  of  fancy  and  exaggeration  in  the  account  that 
-was  given  of  them;  but  I  fcarce  think  there  could  have  been  fuch 
fanciful  and  exaggerated  accounts  without  fome  foundation :  and 
I  muft  fay,  that  one  of  the  moft  marvellous  of  thofe  adventures, 
fomething  like  the  confufion  of  King  Agramant's  Camp,  or  the 
battle  royal  in  Don  Quixote's  enchanted  inn,  was  defcribed  to 
me  minutely,  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  moft  refped- 
able  Fellow  of  that  Royal  College,  who  did  not  difpute  the  accu- 
racy of  any  part  of  the  defcription,  and  contented  himfelf  with  de- 
claring, very  dryly,  that  he  had  been  long  a  Member  of  it,  and 
yet  had  never  given  or  received  one  blow  at  any  of  its  meetings. 
But  tliat  this  was  not  the  cafe  univerfally  with  all  its  Members, 
was  perfectly  well  known.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  one  me- 
morable ikirmifh,  parok  fwimming,  which  afforded  much  amoafe- 
ment  to  the  fcoffers.  I  remember  to  have  heard,  from  aii  eye- 
witnefs,  a^  minute  a<:Gount  of  a  by-battle,  at  4n  accidental  meeting 
in  a  private  houfe,  between  two  Fellows  of  the  College,  one  of 
whom,  having  caught  a  Tartar,  was  pommelled  in  a  very  mafterly 
ftyie.  I  have  heard,  from  equally  good  authority,  that  at  the 
fupper  given  to  the  Royal  College  by  the  prefent  worthy  Prefi- 
dent  when  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  it,  which  muft  have  been 
near  twenty  years  ago,  fome  of  the  Honourable  Members  were 
^t  blows  befar€  the  table-cloth  was  removed ;  which  was  thought 
fomewhat  extraordinary.  As  tc)  the  number  of  flaps 'oft  the ^facfe, 
kicks  on  the  breech,  broken  h-eads^  {black  eyes-,  bloody  nofes/  pegs 
on  the  ftomach,  crofs  buttocks,  and  chucks  under  the  chin, 
which  wei-e  ^ivea  mid  received  Ofi  that  oi?  any  other  of  .their  grand 
>:field  daye^,  I  aevjer '  CQtild'  ^^tMU'  j^irticular information  : .  Ijmt  'Ho 
doubt  ';it'  muft  'hai?^^  been  very '  confiderabfe;    It  -isi  miid'i '  ttj  ;be 

,  lamented. 
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lamented,  that  no  exad:  record  of  their  pra6lice  in  that  refpe(fl  was 
ever  kept,  as  was  very  properly  done  of  the  pradlice  of  the  volunteer 
companies  of  artillery  on  their  grand  days  of  exercife.  Such  a  re- 
cord, faithfully  kept,  would  have  been  mo  ft  edifying  and  inftrudlive 
reading  ;  efpecially  to  their  fucceflbrs,  even  to  time's  end.  Ma" 

jorum  gloria  pojleris  lumen  ejl.  And  certainly  it  would  have  been 
very  delightful  reading  to  all  literate  perfons,  even  though  not 
difpofed  nor  required  to  follow  the  illuftrious  example.  Either 
Fielding,  or  the  divine  Plato,  who  was  himfelf  a  bruifer,  or  fome 
other  equally  great  Philofopher,  has  juftly  obferved,  that  fuch 
things  are  far  pleafanter  to  read  of  than  to  feel.  I  know  that 
the  late  Dr  John  Hope  was  prevailed  on  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  one  of  their  clubs  ;  and  that  he  foon  found  it  too  hot 
for  him.  I  know  that  Dr  Hope  was  fo  fliocked  and  difguft- 
ed  with  their  mode  of  wrangling  in  the  confultation-room  of 
the  Infirmary,  that  he  came  to  a  right  underftanding  with  the 
Surgeon's  clerk,  and  from  him  got  intelligence  whenever  there- 
was  to  be  a  confiiitation,  and  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way  in. 
due  time.  But  as  a  complete  fpecirhen  of  the  fpirit  which  pre- 
vailed among  them,  even  in  the  confulting  room  of  the  Infirmary, 

•  it  is  fuf&cient  to  mention  one  faft,  which  certainly  will  not  be 

cdifputed,  as  it  muft  ftill  be  frefh  in  the  memory  of  many  eye- 

-witneiles,  In  the  courfe  af  one  of  their  altercations,  one  of  tliem 
behaved  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  another,  provoked  at  his  infuffer- 

'  able  infolence,  feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  put  him  in  the  fire  :  I 
mean  his  better  end,  his  nobler  part,  his  feat  of  honour ;  for  the 

, grate  wa«  not  large  enough  to  receive  his  whole  perfon.  So  the 
offender  got  off,  minus  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  perhaps  fome 
-portion  of  leather,  which  it  may  be  prefumed  would  grow  again. 
According  to  my  information,  there  was  not  one  Member  of  the 

oCollege,.  unlefs  perhaps  the  patient  himfelf,  who  did  not  highly 
approve  of  that  vigorous  application  of  the  a(5lual  cautery  to  his 

taili 
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tall ;  or  ratlier  of"  his  tail  to  the  a6lual  cautery.  That  kind  of  prac- 
tice, though  fomewhat  uncommon  now-a-days,  is  fully  juftified 
by  our  beft  eftablifhed  medical  axioms  ;  one  of  which  is  expreffed 
by  Boerhaave  in  the  following  words,  In  maximis  mails  femel  et 
c'lto  tentanda  fiimma  remedia.  Another  of  them  is  the  well-known  » 
aphorifmof  Hippocrates,  S^uacunqiie  non fanant  medicamenta^  ea  ferriim 
fanat ;  qua  ferrum  7ion  Janat^  ea  ignis  fanat ;  qua  ignis  non  fanat^  ea 
incurab  'ilia  putare  oportet.     8.  6. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  produce  any  more  proofs  and  examples  of 
that  rancorous  and  inveterate  warfare  which  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  even  within  the  walls  of  this  Hofpital, 
;  between  iixteen  and  feven  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  authenticity 
of  the  examples  given,  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  difputed  either  by 
Mr  John  Bell  or  by  any  of  his  Clients,  who  probably  will  be 
more  inclined  to  exult  in  them ;  and  at  leaft  are  well  entitled  to 
fay,  that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  thofe  difgraceful  brawls, 
than  with  the  biting  and  kicking  among  the  unclean  beafts  in 
Noah's  Ark ;  as  all  thefe  things  pafTed  before  their  time. 

It  is  a  more  nice  and  difficult  matter,  to  give  proper  examples 
and  proofs  of  the  rancorous  fpirit  of  party  that  has  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  fecond  period ;  that  is,  from  the  time  that  Mr  John 
Bell  became  a  member  of  the  College,  till  fummer  i8oo,  when 
my  unlucky  Memorial  came  forth :  for  not  only  any  general  ac- 
count that  I  might  give  of  it,  but  every  particular  inftance  that  I 
could  mention,  however  accurately  ftated,  and  however  well  au- 
thenticated to  me,  might  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  endlefs  dilpute  and 
altercation ;  and  would  even  involve,  what  I  fhould  be  forry  to 
fee  involved  in  this  difcuffion,  the  perfonal  and  profeffional  charac- 
ter, that  is,  the  fame  and  fortune,  of  many  individuals  among 
them.  This  confideration  has  fuch  weight  with  me,  that,  rather 
than  run  the  rifle  of  doing  fo  great  an  evil,  I  beheve  I  fliould 
have  contented  myfelf  with  the  general  reference  in  my  former 

D  d  Memorial, 
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Memorial,  to  the  works  of  the  formidable  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efquire. 

But  luckily  I  am  poflefled  of  a  moft  precious  document,  which 
was  in  my  hands  at  the  time  I  was  writing  my  former  Memorial, 
and  which  at  that  time  I  fuppreffed,  from  confiderations  of  deli- 
cacy ;  which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  had  the  goodnefs 
completely  to  remove.     The  document  to  which  I  allude  is  fo 
complete  and  admirable,  and  fo  well  fuited  for  my  purpofe,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exprefsly  made  for  it.    It  is  in  print,  and 
has  been  fo  for  about  four  years  and  a  half ;  that  is,  for  more  than 
two  years  before  my  Memorial  appeared :    it  was  diftributed 
among  all  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  muft 
have  been  read  and  well  known  by  all  of  them,  and  by  many 
hundreds  of  others  ;  it  is  anonymous,  and  the  name  of  no  indivi- 
dual of  their  College  is  mentioned  in  it ;  it  does  not  even  appear, 
from  a  perufal  of  it,  what  particular  tranfadlion  among  them  gave 
occafion  to  fuch  a  bitter  Philippick ;  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of 
fire  and  eloquence,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ;  though  fubfcribed  only 
A  FELLOW  MEMBER,  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  lefs  authentic,  for 
the  author  of  it  is  better  known  even  than  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
I  am  not  entitled  to  mention  his  name ;  but  the  Managers  and  the 
public  may  be  alTured,  that  I  fhould  never  offer  fuch  an  indigni- 
ty to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  Clients,  as  to  quote  in  oppofition  to 
their  ftrong  iniinuations,   even  againft  my  own  veracity,  the 
writings  of  an  obfcure  or  contemptible  author.    It  is  a  vulgar  but 
a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  comparifons  are  odious ;  elfe  I  fliould 
certainly  attempt  to  draw  fome  kind  of  comparifon  or  parallel,  in 
the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between  this  very  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant fellow  member,  and  Mr  John  Bell,  and  Jonathan  Dawphicker, 
Efquire. 

-It 
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It  is  proper  however  to  mention,  that  the  Fellow  Member  is  highly 
refpeaed  and  efteemed  for  his  talents,  his  veracity,  and  his  pro- 
bity :  I  mean  that  he  is  fo  by  one  party  in  the  Royal  College ;  the 
other  party,  no  doubt,  which  happened  to  be  the  majority  when 
his  letter  was  written,  would  be  very  glad  to  fee  his  flceleton. 
This  of  courfe  he  would  take  for  granted,  Mdien  he  was  writing 
and  printing  his  letter.  Yet  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  his  letter 
expreffes  the  fentiments  of  only  one  individual  of  their  number ;. 
for  there  is  ample  evidence,  both  poiitive  and  negative,  that  other 
fellow  members  approved  of  his  fentiments,  and  his  publication  of 
them.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  negatively  ;  he  was  not  put  in  a  ftrait 
waiftcoat  on  account  of  his  printed  letter ;  nor  was  he  profecuted 
for  fcandal  and  defamation  on  account  of  the  many  atrocious 
charges  of  infamous  conduct  which  he  brought  againft  his  bre- 
thren ;  he  was  not  kicked  down  ftairs,  or  thrown  out  at  the  win- 
dow, for  what  he  had  printed :  he  was  not  even  fent  to  Coventry, 
as  it  is  called,  by  any  refolution  of  his  brethren  not  to  fpeak  to 
him.  Thefe  negative  confiderations,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
candid  perfon,  muft  imply,  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he 
had  faid.  But,  in  addition  to  them,  we  have  the  pofitive  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  has  been  highly  efteemed  and  refpedled  by  many 
of  his  bretliren,  indeed  by  one  whole  party  of  them,  who  have 
given  him  repeatedly  the  moft  ample,  public,  and  honourable  tef- 
timonials  of  their  favourable  fentiments.  I  fcarce  think  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf  has  much  more  to  boaft  of  in  that  refpecl  than  the 
namelefs  Fellow  Member. 

One  glarmg  inconfiftency  and  contradidlion  between  his  letter 
and  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  even  the 
moft  carelefs  reader :  for  while  the  latter  reprefents  his  brethren, 
individually  and  colledlively,  as  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good 
in  their  own  profefTion,  and  in  human  nature,  the  former  repre- 
fents them  as  everything  that  is  vile,  deteftable,  and  infamous.. 

D  d  2  Silcki 
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Such  contradi(fi:lons  cannot  be  reconciled ;  but,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  I  beheve,  tliey  may  be  accounted  for.    The  Fellow  Mem- 
ber, in  his  printed  letter,  expreffed  his  genuine  indignant  fenti- 
ments,  without  reftraint,  referve,  or  difguife  :  whereas  Mr  John 
Bell,  adling  in  the  charadler  of  an  Advocate,  was  obliged  to  exprefs 
thofe  fentiments,   however  repugnant  to  his  ov»rn,  which  might 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  his  clients.    I  have  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  that 
Mr  John  Bell's  fentiments,  with  refpedl  to  his  brethren,  are  not 
elTentially  different  from  thofe  exprefled  by  the  Fellow  Member : 
and  it  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  Fellow 
Member's  Letter,  nor  that  of  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  has 
produced  any  perceptible  coolnefs  in  thofe  warm  fentiments  of 
efteem,  admiration,  and  affection  which  they  always  have  teflified 
for  one  another.    If  there  be  any  points  on  which  Mr  John  Bell 
thinks  the  Fellow  Member  has  either  faid  the  things  which  are  not, 
^or  done  any  injuflice  to  his  brethren,  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to 
point  them  out,  in  a  manner  the  moft  delicate,  and  befl  fuited  to 
their  long  and  tender  friendfliip.    This  I  hope  he  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to  do,  as  it  will  give  unfpeakable  comfort  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  no  body  more  than  to  myfelf. 

As  the  indignant  Fellow  Member's  private  Letter,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  privacy,  was  printed,  difhributed,  and  handed 
about  all  over  the  town,  is  not  only  completely  adapted  to  my 
purpofe  on  the  prefent  occafioh,  but  is  really  a  fplendid  and  valu- 
able produdlion  of  fuperior  genius,  and  now  become  very  fcarce  ; 
I  am  fure  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, to  fee  it  reprinted  verbatim  in  this  Memorial.  For  this  good 
purpofe,  I  have  put  into  the  hands  of  Meff.  Murray  and  Cochrane 
a  fair  clean  copy  of  it,  with  the  m.ofl  pointed  directions  to  reprint 
.  it  faithfully  :  fo,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the  original,  they, 
iiot  I,  muft  anfwer  for  it :  and  if  the  indignant  Fellow  Member 

finds 
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finds  any  jfuch  error  in  it,  were  it  but  the  omitting  or  mifplacing  of 
a  fingle  point  of  admiration,  he  has  my  hearty  confent  to  feize  the 
faid  Mefl^  Murray  and  Cochrane,  with  their  compofitors  and  prefT- 
men,  and  their  Devil  to  boot,  and  put  them  all  to  the  peine  forte  et 
dure  in  their  own  prmting  prefs,  in  terrorem^  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  printers.  The  only  liberty  that  I  have  prefumed  to  take 
with  that  moft  precious  and  original  document,  is  the  affixing  of  a 
few  arithmeti-cal  numbers  to  the  margin  of  it,  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
cife  and  eafy  reference  to  certain  luminous  palTages,  which  I  wifli 
to  be  confidered  in  their  full  relation  with  the  context,  rather  than 
to  be  exhibited  and  criticifed  in  the  form  of  detached  quotations 
or  extra(5ls. 

A  PRIVATE  LETTER,  addrejfed  to  the  GENrLEMEN  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  by  a  Fellow  Member.  Edinburgh^ 
July  9.  1798. 

The  requeft,  in  anfwer  to  which  the  following  fliort  note  was 
written,  is  one  of  the  many  motives  for  caUing  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  that  Society,  the  Eledions,  Offices,  Bufmefs,  and  Duties 
of  it. 

SIR, 

Haying  firll  received  a  letter  from  you,  requefling  my  vote  to 
make  you  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  you  after- 
wards, in  the  ftreets,  forced  me  into  a  converfation,  which  was, 
to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  unneceffary.  On  my  part,  that  converfation 
confifted  chiefly  of  one  queflion,  viz.  Whether  you  yourfelf  had 

not  promifed  to  vote  for  Mr.          ?    You  faid  you  had ;  and  your 

refolution 
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refolution  of  keeping  yonr  word  gives  me  fuch  a  fingular  opinion 
of  your  honour  and  good  fenfe,  that  I  cannot  but  vote  along  with 
you. — I  am,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 


SIR, 

The  conftitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  gives  to 
every  Member  high  privileges  in  fpeaking  his  fentiments  among 
his  fellow  Members  ;  but  this  is  a  dead  law.  The  bufinefs  is  ufually 
fo  formed  by  the  official  Members,  that  no  man  feels  any  pecuUar 
call  to  do  his  duty ;  and  his  opinion  degenerates  into  a  filent  vote> 
or  unavailing  proteft.  He  is  not  encouraged  to  fpeak  his  opinions  ^ 
he  is  indifferent  about  bufinefs  ;  which  can  do  no  honour  nor  fer- 
vice  to  the  Society ; — its  concerns  roll  on  in  one  undiftinguifhed 
rotine  ;  many  Gentlemen  have  not  condefcended  to  appear  at  its 
meetings  for  years ;  and  now,  to  the  utter  fhame  and  difgrace  of 
the  College,  no  one  public  duty  occupies  their  thoughts,  till  that 
feafon  returns  in  which  fome  fingle  Member  is  to  pulh  his  way 
into  the  Council  Chamber,  for  purpofes  which  it  were  beft,  even 
among  ourfelves,  to  leave  unexplained. 

When  a  Member  of  the  College  feels  thefe  things  as  he  fhould 
do,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  his  bounden  duty,  to  ^fpeak  his  fenti- 
ments in  that  form  in  which  he  thinks  they  will  be  moft  ej3e(5hial; 
but  he  fhould  endeavour  to  do  it  with  tendernefs  towards  others,, 
and  under  that  reftraint  which  becomes  an  individual  Member, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  a  public  body,  and  to  the  Members  of  a 
public  body.  The  perfon  who  now  addreffes  you,  feels  that  he 
acSls  honeftly  ;  protefls  himfelf  purged  of  malice,  free  and  honour- 
able in  his  motives  ;  with  no  Httle-minded  private  refentment 
lurking  about  him  ;  but  with  an  honeft  and  growing  indignation 
at  a  public  abufe  which  has  been  increafing  upon  us  for  years,  and. 
•now  knows  no  bounds. 

It 
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It  is  the  fate  of  every  public  body  to  ftruggle,  firfl  for  exiftencej 
therL  for  privileges,  for  honours,  lafl  of  all,  when  in  the  end,  it 
falls,  like  the  natural  body,  into  flow  decay.  Our  College  has 
been  much  honoured,  and  often  ; — -it  has  had  large  privileges,  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  ; — it  was  once  a  learned  body,  and  pub- 
Hfhed  thofe  effays  which  have  been  fo  much  admired  abroad  it 
was  then  flruggling  for  the  higheft  privileges,  and  obtained  them, 
and  was  eledled  into  a  Royal  College ; — but  at  the  prefent  time, 
though  it  has  thofe  privileges  entire  within  it,  like  the  fpirit  of 
Ufe,  yet  it  hardly  hves,  but  merely  exifts.  (3) 

A  long  narration  of  this  M'ould  ill  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe.  The 
appeal  is  to  thofe  who,  being  integral  parts  of  this  general  body, 
feel,  or  need  to  feel,  all  the  meannefs  of  their  fituation :  and,  un-  (4) 
gracious  as  the  talk  may  be,  I  wilh  to  prove  to  you,  and  all  my 
'  fellow  Members,  how  fhamefully  low  this  College  has  fallen ;  for  (5) 
this  evil,  if  fully  and  generally  felt,  could  not  be  long  endured. 

We  feel  nothing  interefting  or  honourable  in  the  bulinefs  of  this 
College,  in  the  character  which  it  confers  on  its  Members,  in  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy,  or  in  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  thofe 
privileges.  To  be  a  Member  of  fo  old  an  inflitution,  fo  highly 
-  chartered — fo  refpecSlable  by  its  privileges,  Ihould  be  an  honour ; 
but  it  is  fo  fallen  in  reputation,  that,  bating  the  right  of  pracftiling  (6) 
in  this  city,  there  is  no  one  privilege  which  a  fenlible  man  would 
value.  The  money,  time,  and  fervices,  by  which  thofe  privileges  (7) 
are  procured,  are  a  mere  fquandering  of  the  bell  years  of  life. 

This  College,  to  which  we  belong,  would  very  ill  bear  to  be 
compared  with  the  Great  Schools  of  other  Countries.  Its  name  is 
not  known  abroad  ;  or,  if  it  is  fo,  it  is  only  by  being  confound- 
ed with  the  Univerfity  ;  for  what  ftranger  could  think  that  it 
were  not  a  literary  body,  as  our  profeflion  is  a  learned  one.  Its 
examinings,  and  its  five  guinea  diplomas,  are  matter  of  trivial  (8) 
form :  as  official  paifports,  they  have  but  limited  eifecl.  They 

have 
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have  no  currency — no  refpecfbability  ; — they  are  of  no  authority 
nor  value ; — they  are  acceffible  to  all  thofe  who  cannot  procure 

(9)  degrees,  and  are  then  their  only  refuge  to  fatisfy  their  friends, 
like  the  parchments  of  private  focieties.  Who  cares  for  our  di- 
ploma ? — 

The  buiinefs  of  the  College  cannot  interefl  a  rational  man,  who 
is  entering  into  life  with  ferious  thoughts.  Its  laws  relate  to  fines 
and  meetings — ^the  diftributing  of  worthlefs  diplomas— the  exami- 

(10)  ning  of  the  moft  ignorant  young  men,  of  whom  no  regular  qualifi- 
cations are  required  ; — to  the  eledlion  of  a  Deacon,  who  goes  to  the 
Town  Council  but  to  be  neglected ;  who,  if  he  were  truly  cho-  * 
fen  for  his  proper  office,  of  Prefiding  over  a  Royal  College,  over 
a  fociety  of  men  bred  up  to  fcience,  and  thinking  of  their  profef^ 
fion  alone,  would  feel  himfelf  but  little  connedled  with  the  Town 
Council,  and  not  at  all  with  politics  ;  would  go  there  feldom';  and 
would  be  accordingly  honoured.    The  bufinefs  of  the  College  is 

(11)  not  pafTively  defpifed,  it  is  detefted  — the  place  is  forfaken  ; — its 
bufmefs  is  abandoned  to  thofe  few  who  need  to  hunt  for  fome 
little  office,  or  who  have  to  run  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the 
call  of  the  whipper-in,  and  yelp  in  order  to  turn  the  game. — 
Who  befides  minds  the  bufinefs  to  this  Royal  College  ? — Is  this  a 
fit  or  decent  thing  for  men  who  belong  to  a  ferious  profeffion,  and 
a  learned  one  ? 

The  offices  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  fuch  as  bring  no  ho- 
nour. They  are  confidered  only  as  the  means  of  procuring  other 
offices  out  of  the  profeffion — lefs  honourable,  but  gainful ;  and 
yet  it  is  flrange  that  fuch  mean  offices  flionld  be  fought  after  in 
this  way  : — for  thefe  offices  muft  be  filled  up  ;  without  thefe  fneak- 
ing  methods,  each  office  muft  be  given  to  fome  one  ;  and  it  is  on- 
ly the  intenfe  defire  to  procure  them  that  hurries  us  into  needlefs 

(12)  bafenefs.    But  yet  this  is  the  pitiful  motive  for  which  an  office, 
that  of  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  fhould  be  ho- 
nourable, 
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noTirable,  has  been  long  difgraced ;  and  now,  more  than  ^ven 
Did  no  man  propofe  himfelf  for  this  office  but  with  manly  arid  re- 
Ipedlful  notions  of  what  the  College  of  Surgeons  fhould  be,  and 
with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  value  of  his  fellow  Members,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  ftation  to  which  he  afpired.  Thofe  high  thoughts 
would  make  him  worthy  of  the  honour.  But  are  thofe,  indeed, 
the  motives  ?  It  were  cruel  to  fay  of  any  individual  that  he  did 
not  folicit  the  office  with  fuch  honourable  intentions,  or  were  not 
fit  for  its  duties  ; — but  if  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  had  that  refpecfl  for  themfelves,  and  for  each  other,  which 
they  fhould  have,  no  one  would  dare  to  offer  himfelf  who  were 
not,  in  fome  degree,  worthy.  It  were  fiirely  requiring  no  hard 
thing  of  every  right  minded  man,  that,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  fhould  fay,  I  believe  the  man  for  whom  I  vote  to  be 
worthy  of  this  office  ; — I  do  not  vote  for  him  in  confideration  of 
his  private  interefts,  or  peculiar  fituation ; — I  fupport  him  with 
no  other  thought  than  that  he  is  to  bufy  himfelf  in  the  intereft 
and  honour  of  this  College,  and  in  that  alone.  Do  we  now  ac- 
knowledge that  this  would  be  honourable,  ftridlly  honourable  ? 
and  yet  it  is  not  done  !  !  ! 

Once  we  had  a  College,  and  Prefidents — and  bufinefs,  interefi:- 
ing  to  every  Member.  Our  College  was  affociated  with  phyfi- 
cians,  for  the  purpofe  of  pubiifhing  books  of  Science.  Then  cha- 
racter was  equally  divided  in  this  commonwealth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  name  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
efpecially  the  title  of  Prelident,  was  honourable  abroad  ;  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  more  interefting,  was  refpeded  at  home. — But 
now  that  coUedion  of  obfervation,  which  once  was  a  chief  buli-- 
nefs  ot  the  College,  is  negleded ;  — and  though  this  work  of  our 
forefathers  has  been  infinitely  approved  of — which  it  is  a  laftmg 
benefit  to  our  profeffion,  and  an  honour  to  the  College  to  which 

we  belong,  is  a  reproach  to  us.  Do  our  prefenc  Members  think 
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fb  meanly  of  themfelves  ?^ — or  are  they  infenflbie  to  fiich  duties, 
and  to  fuch  honours  ? 

There  is  no  pubHc  bufinefs,  nor  any  motive  for  affembhng  in 
the  Hall.    There  is  no  private  harmony — no  means  of  cultivating 

(13)  a  good  underftanding  one  with  another;  but  we  feel  as  if  fome 
fjpirit  were  working  among  us  to  divide  us  into  abfurd  parties, 
without  apology  or  motive,  or  with  fuch  motives  only  as  a  fenfi- 
ble  man  would  blufh  to  own. 

There  was  indeed  a  time  when  every  focial  meeting,  was  ac- 

(14)  pompanied  with  thofe  loathfome  excefles  which  could  not  long 
have  been  endured,  which  are,  in  our  profefTion,  particularly  dis- 
graceful.   But  thofe  diforders  had  abfolutely  ceafed,  when  they 

(15)  were  made  an  awkward  pretence  for  abolifliing  every  public  meet- 
ing ;~y€t  thofe  who  propofed  that  fuch  focial  meetings  fhould  be 
diffolved,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  chaftenefs  of 
condudl,  nor  the  moft  backward  at  thofe  feafons  of  revelry  and 
riot ;  nor  the  moft  earneft  for  moral  reform.    The  true  reafon  lies 

(16)  much  deeper  than  this.  Thofe  fliameful  exceffes  had  well  nigh 
ceafed.  The  College  meetings  were  fubfiding  into  a  more  gentle- 
man-like form ;  points  of  profefTional  knowledge  were  affuming 
the  place  of  political  cabals.  Young  men  were  daily  admitted  ; — 
it  feemed  pofTible  that  the  Society  might  change  its  complexion 
altogether,  and  reform  from  other  follies  than  the  pardonable  levi- 
ties of  any  occalional  debauch ; — it  looked  as  if  the  Members 
were  amalgamating  and  running  together  into  fome  new  fhape. 
The  general  Society  began  to  be  weary  of  thofe  politics,  and  of 

'  that  eternal  irritation,  which  was  profitable  to  a  few  only.  It  was 
found  that  votes  and  promifes  could  be  more  eafily  bargained  for 
—■bartered — and  interchanged  in  ftreets  and  corners,  than  in  gene- 
ral meetings  and  it  was  plainly  perceived,  that,  fKould  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  become  one  united  and  refpedlable  body  ;  fliould 
it  become  a  Society  of  induftrious  men,  efpecially  of  young  men  ; 
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and,  moft  of  all,  of  young  men  afpiring  to  any  charadler  of  know- 
ledge in  their  profeffion,  the  College  would  put  away  all  this  idle 
bufmefs  ; — it  could  no  longer  endure  thofe  trifles  which  had  hitherto 
been  its  fole  and  conftant  occupations ; — it  would  no  longer  be 
fteared  through  all  the  wilds  of  politics,  by  a  Deacon  and  his  Coun- 
cil. The  conclufion  was  obvious,  and  much  to  be  feared.  It  was 
thought  eaiier  to  pick  up  the  fcattered  particles  than  to  move  the 
congregated  mafs  ;  and,  for  this  worthy  caufe,  the  College  was 
fcattered  like  chaff ; — all  m&ans  of  difunion  were  provided  ; — all 
attempts  at  reunion  were  obferved  with  a  very  jealous  eye  ;  and 
the  fucceffive  propofals  of  efliablifhing  a  ufeful  and  improving  So- 
ciety out  of  thofe  among  the  younger  Members  who  wifhed  to  be 
tifefuUy  and  honellly  employed,  has  been  fo  managed  in  the  Dea- 
con's Council  as  to  fhovvr  plainly  that  politics  and  fcience  have  no 
natural  connecffcion. 

I  make  it  my  duty  to  fpeak  thus  plainly  my  fenfe  of  what  I 
have  feen,  and  of  the  tendency  of  it  ;  for  this  fyftem  has  grown 
into  fuch  a  flagrant  enormity,  that  now  the  College  of  Surgeons 
has  degenerated  into  a  fet  of  politicians,  not  of  the  mofl:  exalted 
rank  ;  and  every  fucceeding  abufe  has  its  particular  end,  and  every 
movement  explains  what  is  deflgned.  I  think  almoft  a  man  might 
forfake  his  profeflion,  and  ftill  retain- influence  enough  to  ftruggle 
againfl;  a  whole  fet  of  young  men  zealous  and  earneft  to  do 
well !  !  ! 

No  one  among  us  can  be  ignorant  from  what  motives  it  is  that 
men  have  fought  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Their  abilities  to  fulfil  an  honourable  charge  ; — their 
defire  to  acquit  themfelves  well  ; — their  refpe(£lability  in  their  pro- 
feflion ; — their  long  fl;anding,  or  repute,  never  enter  into  their 
own  minds  j— no  anxieties  of  this  kind  trouble  the  eledlors  or  the 
€le6ied  ;  it  is  to  procure  an  oflice  that  they  are  elected  ;  and,  when 
they  are  eleded,  their  objecft  is  almoft  enfured.    For  thofe  who 
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need  or  defire  fuch  appointments,  he  muft  be  an  ill  hearted  man 
who  does  not  feel  fome  concern  and  fjmpathy,  according  to  his 
degree  of  connexion  and  intimacy  ;  but  he  iliould  feel  himfelf  in- 
finitely degraded  in  ihowing  his  friendfliip  in  this  way.  Let  us 
choke  up  this  thoroughfare  to  politics  through  facred  ground  ;  for 
while  objedls  fo  tempting  are  in  view,  men  will  not  be  reftrain- 
ed.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  the  beft  and  mofb  induflrious  of 
our  profelTion  may  be  feduced  b  this  rage  like  gaming,  which  ab- 
forbs  all  other  thought,  and  difdains  no  means  of  acquiring  its 
obje6l.  Often,  in  the  entering  into  the  world,  a  young  perfon  is 
like  one  "  ftruggling  for  life  among  the  waters,"  and  feels  thofe 
labours  and  hardfliips,  thofe  difappointmencs  and  neceffities,  which 
drive  a  thinking  man  almoft  to  defpair  ;  without  blame  he  is  eafily 
I'educed  from  his  profellion  ;  he  is  anxious  to  make  provifion  for 
thofe  depending  on  him  the  eafieft  and  fhorteft  way,  and  is  in- 
duced to  go  after  expe(5lations  far  different  from  thofe  which  ani- 
mated him  in  the  firft  proud  outfet  of  life,  when  he  thought  he 
liad  made  choice  of  that  profeflion  in  which  he  could  delight  to 
work  his  way  to  a  refpedtable  ftation  with  pleafant  labour. 

The  man  who  does  this  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  be  blamed. 
Should  a  private  individual  fee  the  companion  of  his  early  days 
abandon  his  profeflion,  and  break  all  thofe  expe6tations  '\vhich 
made  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  their  mutual  friendfliip,  and  make 
himfelf  wretchedly  dependent  on  chances  which  no  man  can 
controul,  and  the  flave  of  others,  what  would  he  feel  ?  Could  he 
approve  of  this  ?  Would  he  not  be  fenfible  that  his  friend  was 
loft  to  himfelf  and  to  the  world  ?  And  if  a  private  friend  fliould 
thus  lament  a  man  of  abilities  in  his  profeflion  abandoning  him- 
felf to  fuch  objects,  fliQuid  a  College  encourage  this  temper,  or 
tempt  its  Members  by  bribes,  or  fuffer  them  to  abandon  or  ne- 
gle<ft  their  profefhon,  which  it  is  the  very  eifence  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  to  fupport  ?    When  once  fuch  motives  and  obje(5ts  generally 
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prevail,  and  are  confidered  as  the  direA  or  indireft  motive  of 
every  conne6lion  among  our  fellow  Members,  they  abforb  every 
honefh  or  induftrious  thought  in  the  vortex  of  jealous  and  uneafy 
paffions  ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  College,  its  offices,  its  public 
meetings,  its  annual  eledlions,  are  all  turned  to  this  one  point.  A 
man  fhali  pretend  to  folicit  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons from  the  moft  honourable  motives — fhall  cheat  his  fellow 
Members  with  promifes  of  reform — and  yet  fhall  negledl  all  thofe 
meaflires  which  might  put  fcience  in  motion,  enfure  improvement, 
raife  the  Society  from  its  prefent  meannefs,  and  give  to  each  in- 
dividual Member  his  fhare  of  reputation — fhall  think  of  nothing 
but  how  to  ftick  up,  in  the  place  which  he  muft  appear  to  leave, 
an  image  which  will  move  when  he  draws  the  firings — of  the  pret- 
ty puppet ! 

Thus  it  is  that  our  difhonour  is  perpetuated  ;  that  the  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  College,  and,  by  implication,  every  Member  of  it,  be- 
comes a  fuitor  for  fome  defpicable  poft,  and  even  in  the  Town 
Council  is  defpifed,  but  ftill  muft  be  gratified — becaufe  he  has 
been  made  Convener — has  got  the  command  of  his  fellow  Deacons 
— has  drunk  them  into  good  humour  with  himfelf,  and  ill  hu- 
mour with  the  Town  Council — has  procured  another  fet  of  votes 
— has  eftablifhed  a  fecond  cabal ;  and,  in  'Ihort,  has  inoculated 
another  pubhc  body  with  tliat  venomous  infedion  which  he  has 
carried  out  of  his  own.  To  be  plain,  the  College  of  Surgeons  does 
gamble  with  its  votes  for  places  and  penfions  fuch  as  they  are.  Their 
Prefident  is  as  a  conful  to  negotiate  the  trade  for  himfelf  or  his 
friends,  and  Deacon  after  Deacon  labours  in  the  filthy  craft  with- 
out fhame. 

But,  Sir,  the  open  difgrace  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  in- 
ward unhappinefs  which  prevails  among  us. — There  is  no  chance 
of  harmony  or  friendfliip  among  a  pubhc  body,  unlefs  they  are 
open,  generous,  and  honeft  with  each  other,  employed  about  fome 
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public  and  refponfible  bufinefs,  and  with  no  thoughts  which  they 
may  not  ealily  difclofe. — But,  with  us,  no  one  knows  what  ano- 
ther is  doing. — ^-He  looks  in  another's  face,  and  fees  that  he  has 
been  tampered  with ;  he  fees  counfels  and  whifperings  in  flairs 
and  palTages  ; — each  is  vexed  with  fohcitations — jealoufies  foreign 
to  his  own  honeft  thoughts  are  cunningly  infufed  into  his  mind ; 
he  is  irritated  and  ftirred  up  againft  fome  particular  perfon. — He 

(22)  is  his  enemy  before  he  knows.— Other 'reafons  are  acknowledged 
for  liking  or  difliking,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  mere  in- 
tercourfe  of  gentlemen  one  with  another. 

(23)  Is  not  this  the  pure  fpirit  of  party? — Has  not  the  deligning  fe- 
crecy  of  thefe  cabals  an  ill  influence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men  ? — Let  me  a&  you,  Sir,  as  a  Member  of  this  College,  Has; 

(24)  a  man  leave  to  be  neutral  ? — Has  he  leave  to  indulge  the  natural 
bent  of  his  difpofition? — Does  he  not  fee  every  moment  men 
divided  from  him,  almoft  without  a  motive,  with  whom  he  had 
expelled  to  live  in  conftant  and  ufeful  friendfhip  ? — It  has  real- 
ly come  to  pafs,  as  Voltaire  fays,  "  That  one  mufl:  either  be 
"  hammer  or  anvil." — He  has  no  choice. — This  fpirit  of  party  in- 
terrupts all  friendlhip,  but  I  hope  not  permanently — is  deadly 

(25)  to  every  principle  of  honour. — Accuftomed  to  dabbling  in  the 
Town  Council  for  pofts,  our  Members  learn  to  call  it  politics  ; 
and,  having  profeffed  themfelves  politicians,  they  affume,  along 
with  the  title,  all  the  privileges  of  politicians — reftleffnefs — ne- 
gle(£t  of  their  proper  duties, — enmity  without  a  caufe,  and  breach 
of  faith  without  a  motive ; — till,  at  lafl,  every  thing  diflioneil 

(26)  ceafes  to  be  diflionourable  ; — and  divide  and  govern  is  no  doubt 
among  the  maxims  which  fome  alTume  as  part  of  this  broad 
charter,  which  confers  on  our  little  doings  the  title,  the  pri- 

(27)  vileges,  and  apologies,  and  all  the  dignified  villanies  of  high 
politics. — One  folicits  a  vote  to  eftabliih  a  friend  in  the  Prefi- 
dent's  chair — that  that  friend  may  alTiil  another  friend  to  make 
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Totes  in  the  Town  Council — to  procure  a  place  which  he  has 
folicited  for  five  years — For  they  are  building  a  houfe  of  cor- 
redlion — and  it  will  be  foon  built — and  perhaps  people  will 
be  put  into  it — and  perhaps  it  will  need  a  Surgeon, — and  pro- 
bably the  Deacon  of  the  year  will  be  made  Surgeon, — and  very 
likely  the  falary  that  fhall  be  alTigned  him  will  bear  fome  fort  of 
proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  of  his  influence  ;  and  perhaps  though 
he  is  ele6led  this  year,  and  has  got  the  place,  if  he  be  not  Deacon 
next  year  he  may  have  no  falary  at  all,  and  fo  get  the  dilh  which 
Grumio  propofes  to  his  termagant  miftrefs,  "  Now,  good  fweet 

lady,  what  would  you  think  of  the  muilard  without  the  meat.'* 
This  is  the  priefl  all  ftiaven  and  fhorn, — that  loved  the  maiden  all 
forlorn, — that  milked  the  cow  iv'ith  the  crooked  horn, — that  toffed 
the  dog, — that  worried  the  cat, — that  killed  the  rat, — that  eat  the 
malt, — that  lay  in  the  houfe  that  j^yiCK  built.  

Thcfe  are  the  purpofes.  Sir,  for  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are 
kept  in  perpetual  torment,  till  fome  among  -us  have  as  fairly  for- 
gotten what  a  vote  or  a  promife  means,  as  they  have  the  ten  com-  (28) 
mandments.  Every  thing  diihoneft  ceafes  to  be  difhonourable, 
^and  all  becaufe  it  is  called  politics,  till  at  laft  a  perfon,  either  from 
making  too  nice  diftindlions,  or  too  coarfe  diftindiions,  or  from  ma- 
king no  diftin^tions  at  all,  promifes  a  gentleman  his  vote  to  make 
him  Prelident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  if  he  wiflied  him  fuc- 
cefs,  and  then  propofes  himfelf  as  a  candidate,  as  if  again  he  were  fo 
ABSURD  as  to  wiih  himfelf  fuccefs,  and  then  he  promifes  to  keep  his 
word  and  his  iioNouir,  as  if  he  meant  that  both  fhould  fucceed, 
and  fo  he  pulls  with  the  left  hand,  and  draws  with  the  right. 

Then  be  thefe  juggling  friends  no  more  believed  that  paulter 
"  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe  ;  that  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our 
"  ear,  and  break  it  to  our*  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee." 

But  there  is  perhaps  another  intereft  working  againft  all  im- 
provement, and  it  is  the  fancied  fuperiority  of  certain  gentlemen, 
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who  yet  are  prudent  enough  to  fecure  that  fuperiority  by  other  means 
than  a  fair  pre-eminence  in  knowledge.  They  are  fearful  of  evety 
young  man, — -jealous  of  every  approach, — their  diftindiion  would 
be  infinitely  lefTened  if  they  were  furrounded  by  young  people 
whofe  individual  efTays  might  compofe  a  refpedlable  volume.  This 
is  not  generous,  perhaps,  but  it  is  furely  true.  It  is  not  my  own 
obfervations  only,  it  was  the  obfervation  of  other  feniible  men  who 
felt  it  forely.  It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  men  againfh  whom 
you  can  commit  no  higher  offence,  than  to  fhow  any  anxiety  that 
your  profefTion  fhould  be  generally  improved  :  The  leaft  movement 
or  tendency  that  way  excites  a  jealoufy  and  refiftance,  as  if  the 
ftruggle  were  for  life  and  being.  If  this  College  were  but  what  it 
fhould  be,  no  one  would  dare  to  fhow  even  a  lukewarm  temper  to- 
wards fo  high  an  intereft,  or,  if  he  fliould  dare  to  interrupt  fuch 
ufeful  defigns,  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  to  that 
fcience  which  he  was  fworn  to  promote. 

I  would  have  the  College  of  Surgeons  look  well  to  its  refpedla- 
bility  and  good  name,  and  let  no  individual  Member  fay  it  is  none 
of  my  concern. — We  feel,  indeed,  little  connedlion  with  this  public 
body,  becaufe  we  have  no  common  intereft  in  it — we  have  no  ho- 
nour in  being  common  Members  of  it ;  the  inftitution  has  been 
thoroughly  degraded.  But  if  it  could  be  raifed  to  a  refpedlable 
flation  among  Colleges,  or  if  it  fhould  fall  yet  a  little  lower  than  we 
fhould  indeed  feel,  how  much  we  are  individually  afFedled  by  its 
flate.  Our  profeflion  ftands  on  the  difficult  ground  of  public 
opinion,  and  in  a  public  body  the  condudl  of  Members  is  more  ob- 
ferved  than  they  are  apt  to  believe,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  their  ge- 
neral character — ours  is  a  public  profefTion  and  a  bufy  one,  every 
man's  way  of  purfuing  his  profefTion  is  perfectly  known,  and  that 
public  which  feems  to  think  fo  Httle,  and  yet  judges  fo  truly,  gives  to 
every  one  his  due  reward. 
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It  were  well  if  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  place  of  ftriving  to  de- 
bafe  itfelf  every  day  more  and  more,  in  place  of  bufying  itfelf  in 
l^ehalf  of  a  few,  not  the  mofl  refpe6lable  of  its  Members,  in  cabals 
and  fohcitations  for  petty  offices,  were  to  employ  itfelf  in  matters 
which  might  make  the  prefent  Members  refpecftable  ;  and  in  fettling 
a  fyftem  of  education  in  a  Univerfity  where  every  kind  of  educa- 
tion can  be  procured,  fuch  as  would  enfure  a  fucceffion  of  valuable 
Members  who  might  maintain  the  refpe liability  of  the  College  and 
the  honour  of  a  profeffion  which  needs  continually  to  be  fupported  ; 
for  it  Hands  upon  the  difficult  ground  of  opinion,  and  by  a  very 
little  mifcondud,  all  that  makes  it  refpedlable,  honourable,  or  ufe- 
ful,  might  go  to  wreck.  We  muft  be  ferious  when  ferious  matters 
are  concerned. 

You  cannot  be  infenlible  of  the  ftrong  reafons  a  Member  has  for 
putting  his  thoughts  together  in  this  hafty  way ;  and  you  muft 
have  had  fome  uneafy  feelings  on  that  occafion  whether  you  have 
been  bufied  in  conducting  a  matter  which  you  have  no  reafon  to 
be  proud  of ;  or  whether  you  are  fubmitting  yourfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  compofedly  and  quietly  to  what  you  miift  confider  as  no  fmall 
difgrace  ;  whatever  your  connecftions  in  politics  or  in  friendfhip 
are,  I  hope  and  truft  you  will  feel  for  a  moment  the  neceffity  of 
laying  afide  ail  fuch  partial  confiderations,  will  come  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  College  prepared  with  the  honefl:  feelings  of  an  inde- 
pendent man,  anxious  for  his  profeffion,  fenfible  of  the  mean  con- 
dition into  vfhich  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  fallen,  and 
ready  to  a6l  a  generous,  open,  and  manly  part  in  that  College. 

It  is  as  a  fellow  Member  that  I  addrefs  you  ;  and  if  the  Society 
v/ere  what  it  fhould  be,  that  would  be  a  title  of  fome  import,  ex- 
preffing  fome  degree  of  efteem  and  friendffiip — fome  fellowfliip  in 
occupation  and  intention — fome  privileges  would  be  annexed  to 
that  name,  which  at  this  time  we  cannot  boaft  of,  it  ffiould  at 
leafl  imply  that  1  meant  very  fincerely  ;  and  yet,  when  a  private 
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Member  addrefles  a  public  body,  he  cannot  be  without  anxiety ; 
nor  refolve  upon  fo  bold  a  meafure,  with  urgent  motives,  and 
long  delay.    The  very  firft  flep  he  moves,  he  will  feel  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  fituation  ;  he  will  really  feel  himfelf  performing  a  feri- 
ous  duty  which  nothing  but  a  high  fenfe  of  its  importance  can 
enable  him  to  fulfil.    He  cannot  fu^ppofe  his  private  thoughts  to 
have  much  influence  unlefs  they  have  been  anticipated  by  his  fel- 
low Members.    He  cannot  fuppofe  the  name  of  any  individual  to 
have  the  fmallefl:  influence  in  enforcing  thofe  fentiments  ;  fortu- 
nately the  fubje6l  refl:s  lefs  on  authority  than  on  common  fenfe 
and  found  judgment  in  the  ordinary  aiiairs  of  life  ;  but  in  a  cafe 
where  fome  may  choofe  to  fuppofe  themfelves  offended,  it  is  not  fit 
that  any  man  fliouid  have  leave  to  fay,  that  by  withholding  his 
name,  the  writer  of  this  letter  means  that  it  fliould  be  concealed  ; 
it  never  fliall  be  withheld  on  any  urgent  occaflon  ;  and  on  an  occa- 
fion  fo  full  of  improprieties  on  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  conduct  he 
condemns,  he  will  be  rather  proud  of  any  enmities  he  may  entail 
upon  himfelf  from  performing  a  duty  fo  necelfary,  and  but  too 
long  delayed  ;  fuch  duties  are  more  honourably  difcharged  in  any 
open  and  public  manner,  than  in  thofe  private  converfations 
which  are  fo  liable  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  which  cannot  in  our 
divided  fliate  be  always  exclufively  in  the  prefence  of  fincere  friends. 
If  I  fliould  have  the  happinefs  to  find  that  thefe  fentiments  are  in 
unifon  with  thofe  of  the  more  refpe(5lable  and  independent  of  my 
fellow  Members,  I  fliall  come  forward  and  call  a  meeting  of  the 
College,  and  propofe  fuch  laws  as  may  perhaps  render  the  whole 
College  completely  independent.    Without  this  encouragement,  it 
were  prefumption  for  any  individual  to  move.    But  whatever  you, 
as  an  individual,  may  refolve  in  the  prefent  diforderly  ftate  of  our 
Society,  I  befeech  you  to  begin,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  regard 
yourfelf  more,  and  to  think  yourfelf  more  highly  conned:ed  with 
a  Society  which  you  might  help  to  re-efl:ablifli,  whofe  re-efl;ablifli- 
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ment  would  refledl  honour  on  each  of  us, — which  was  once  refpedl- 
able  ;  —which  might  be  fo  eafily  reftored ; — whofe  privileges  we 
have  bought  fo  dear,  v/hofe  fundions  we  fhould  not  fuifer  to  be 
thus  difgraced. 

A  FELLOW  MEMBER. 

From  my  printing  verbatim  fo  long  a  paper,  it  will  be  under- 
flood  that  I  think  it  of  the  higheft  authority  and  importance. 
Indeed  it  feems  to  me  abfolutely  decifive  of  fome  of  thofe  points, 
which  at  prefent  I  wifh  to  eftablifli.  It  muft  not  however  be 
thought  that  I  take  any  part  in  thofe  difputes  to  which  it  relates, 
or  mean  to  exprefs  or  infinuate  any  opinion  favourable  to  the  in- 
dignant Fellow  Member  and  his  friends,  or  unfavourable  to  his 
opponents,  whom  he  has  treated  fo  feverely  in  his  Philippic.  I  trufl 
that  he  and  his  friends  are  too  generous,  and  too  juft,  to  expecfl 
from  me  fo  injudicious  and  fb  dangerous  a  compHment ;  for  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  opponents  would  infift  on  perform- 
ing on  me,  in  a  grand  ftyle,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  ;  that 
is,  in  plain  Englifli,  they  would  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear ; 
juft  as  he  and  his  friends  would  do,  if  I  fhould  pay  their  oppo- 
nents fo  rafli  a  compliment  as  to  declare,  or  infinuate,  that  I  re- 
garded that  ineftimable  private  letter  as  a  feries  of  malevolent  falfe- 
hoods  from  end  to  end. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  think  a  little  fcarification  about  the  external 
fauces  would  be  very  properly  beftowed  on  me,  if  I  were  mad 
enough  to  offer  any  opinion  of  perfons  and  tranfatlions,  of  which 
I  neither  know  nor  wi£h  to  know  any  thing.  What  I  cannot,  and 
will  not  do  myfelf,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expe(5l  or  defire  the  Mana- 
gers, or  any  other  perfon  to  do.  Of  what  ufe  then,  it  may  be  aiked, 
can  that  printed  letter  be  in  this  difcuilioa  ?  I  think  it  may  ferve  a 
very  noble  ufe,  if  we  conlider  it  logically ;  or,  according  to  Mr 
John  Bell's  happy  conceit,  (Sedlion  i.  page  21.)  take  the  Cyclops 
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hammer  to  it ;  though  indeed  this  appears  to  me  fomewhat  like 
taking  a  fledge-hammer  to  break  an  egg. 

Firft  then,  for  the  good  of  the  pubUc,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Fellow  Member  and  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing plain,  undeniable  dilemma. — Every  propoHtion,  that  is,  every- 
thing afferted,  in  the  private  letter,  muft  be  either  true  or  falfe. 

On  this  dilemma  refts  an  equally  undeniable  trilemma. 

If  all  thofe  affertions  are  true,  the  perfons  of  whom  fuch  things 
are  truly  faid  muft  be  a  parcel  of  fad  dogs  ;  very  fad  dogs  in- 
deed. 

If  they  are  all  falfe,  thofe  who  have  afferted,  or  by  their  appro- 
bation have  fancftioned,  fuch  infamous  falfehoods,  muft  be  a  parcel 
of  fad  dogs  ;  very  fad  dogs  indeed. 

But  fome,  for  example  one  half,  of  thofe  aflertions,  may  be 
true,  and  the  others  falfe  :  if  fo,  then  both  thofe  perfons  of  whom 
fuch  things  were  truly  faid,  and  thofe  perfons  who  have  falfely 
faid  fuch  things  of  their  brethren,  muft  be  very  fad  dogs  ;  and 
their  whole  College  muft  be  a  fet  of  the  verieft  mifcreants  that 
ever  v^^ere  incorporated  either  by  Royal  or  Diabolical  charter. 

This  laft  conclufion,  being  the  moft  unfavourable  of  the  three, 
and  moreover  being  notorioufly  falfe  in  point  of  fadl,  and  contrary 
to  the  moft  certain  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  the  moft  refpe6lable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  may  be  fet  afide  at  once.  It  will  then  remain 
certain,  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding  conclufions  muft 
be  true,  namely,  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  among  the  Sur- 
geons muft  be  a  parcel  of  very  fad  dogs  ;  which  was  to  be  demon- 
ftrated  :  for  this  is  all  that  concerns  me,  or  the  Managers,  on  the 
prefent  occafion  ;  and  I  prefume  it  will  not  be  difputed  by  any 
one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  clearly  implies 
the  neceftity  of  feledion  among  them  for  Hofpital-duty,  and  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  their  numerous  and  promifcuous  confulta- 
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tions.    But  if  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  Clients  diftruft  my  demonilra 
tion,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  confult  my  Brother  Cyclops, 
the  Profeffor  of  Logic,  and  alfo,  if  they  pleafe,  the  Profelfor  of 
Mathematics,  and  learn  whether  they  can  find  any  flaw  in  it. 

As  to  the  point,  of  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong  in  their  dif- 
putes,  it  is  entirely  their  own  bufinefs  ;  and  they  may  fettle  it  at 
their  leifure,  or  let  it  alone,  as  they  think  belt.  Perhaps  they  may 
take  a  ufeful  hint  from  a  little  domeftic  occurrence  which  happened 
in  London  a  few  years  ago.  There  lived,  and  perhaps  ftill  lives, 
in  that  gay  city,  a  genteel  and  elegant  couple,  a  perfe6l  pattern  of 
conjugal  virtue  and  happinefs  ;  bating  only  that  the  hufband  was 
fomewhat  promifcuous  in  his  amours,  and  the  lady  rather  too 
ungviarded  in  the  diftribution  of  her  favours.  Of  courfe,  it  came 
to  pafs,  once  on  a  time,  that  the  lady  found  her  health  confider- 
ably  difordered,  and  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  that  fhe  was  fure 
her  hufband  muft  know  it,  and  that  his  own  could  not  be  in  a 
much  better  condition.  Being  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and  fpirit,  and 
addrefs,  Ihe  took  an  opportunity  to  remonftrate  with  him,  pretty 
fharply,  on  the  injury  that  he  had  done  her.  He,  being  a  tho- 
roughly well-bred  man,  as  well  as  a  moft  affedlionate  hufband, 
heard  her  out  vAth  the  moft  polite  and  patient  attention ;  and 
v/hen  ihe  had  done,  "  My  dear,"  faid  he,  "  that  there  is  a  Pox  in 

the  family  is  pretty  plain ;  but  as  to  how  it  came  into  it, — I  be- 
"  lieve  we  had  better  let  that  point  reft." 

The  general  tenor  of  the  private  letter,  from  end  to  end,  fhows, 
much  better  than  any  particular  extracts  of  it  can  do,  the  invete- 
rate and  increafing  rancour  that  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  the  intolerable  height  to  which  it  had  come  ;  the  total 
deftru(5lion  of  all  private  harmony  among  its  members  ;  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  nature  and  fubjecls  of  their  difputes :  but,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  curious,  I  have  marked,  by  marginal  num- 
bers, a  few  pafTageSj  the  moft  charaderiftic  and  exprefiive  of  thofe 
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things.  From  the  pafTages  (29,  30.)  it  is  plain,  that  profeffional  hatred 
and  jealoufy  had  its  own  fhare,  as  was  to  be  expe6led,  in  exciting  fuch 
bitter  animofity.  But  from  the  pafTages  (i,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19,  20,  26^ 
27,32.)  it  is  equally  plain,  that  their  profeffional  animofity  was  fur- 
ther embittered  by  dirty  politics,  as  they  are  called  ;  that  is,  by  for- 
did malignant  corporation-difputes  about  loaves  and  fiflies.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  read  the  paffage  (28)  without  feeling  for  the  cruel  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member  :  it  is  horrible  to  think  that 
a  man  of  his  pure  difmterefted  benevolence  ;  of  his  high  fenfe  of 
honour  and  probity ;  of  his  warm  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience  in  general,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  profeffion 
in  particular  ;  and  witlial  of  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profeffion,  and  the  glories  of  his  Royal  College,  derived  from  fa 
many  charters,  ffiould  be  reduced  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  herchng- 
with  fuch  a  parcel  of  fellows  as  he  declares  his  brethren  to  be  ;  a 
fet  of  fellows,  who  had  abfolutely  forgotten  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  fo  completely  and  notorioufly  forgotten  them,  that  he  ufed 
that  comparifon,  as  the  beft  he  could  think  of,  to  give  fome  no- 
tion how  completely  they  had  forgotten  what  a  vote  or  a  promife 
was.  Then  to  fee  fo  great  and  good  a  man  attempting  to  reform 
fuch  a  fet  of  mifcreants,  and  to  roufe  them  to  any  thing  great,  or 
good,  or  honourable,  muft  excite,  in  every  perfon,  admiration 
blended  with  pity  ;  admiration  for  his  glowing  zeal,  and  pity  for 
his  hopelefs  imdertaking ;  compared  to  which  the  labour  of  Her- 
cules, in  cleanling  the  Augean  ftable,  was  but  a  morning's  paftime. 
This  author's  defperate  attempt  is  evidently  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  calcining  ice  into  gunpowder,  or  of  extracting  fun-beams 
from  cucumbers. 

It  will  be  eafier,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  to  make  a  thoufand 
new  men,  than^to  mend  even  one  of  thofe  unpromiffiig  fubjeCts  that 
he  had  to  do  witlu 
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Withont  the  help  of  profound  logic,  or  any  very  laborious  or 
minute  difcuflion,  they  may  almoft  guefs  what  the  public  would 
think  of  their  Royal  College,  on  reading  that  private  printed  letter  : 
or  if  not,  they  will  imderftand  it  at  once  by  conlidering  a  fimilar 
cafe.  Some  fourfcore  years  ago  all  the  wits  and  all  the  wife  men 
of  Dublin  were  pofed  to  underftand  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  a 
certain  clergyman's  nails  were  always  black  and  dirty.  Stella, 
Swift's  good  friend,  explained  it  at  once,  by  obferving  that  it  was 
with  fcratching  himfelf. 

The  paflages  marked  (14,  15,  and  16.)  deferve  peculiar  attention, 
and  require  a  very  ample  commentary ;  as  when  duly  conhdered 
they  afford  the  moil  convincing  proof  of  that  kind  of  manners  and 
warfare,  which,  as  I  have  already  ftated,  prevailed  in  the  Royal 
College  before  Mr  John  Bell  was  a  member  of  it ;  and  which,  it 
now  appears  by  the  private  letter,  had  not  ceafed  in  fummer  1798-5 
twelve  good  years  after  he  was  a  member  of  the  College,  and  only 
two  years  before  my  Memorial  came  forth.  The  indignant  Fellow 
Member  has  indeed  been  very  happy  in  the  delicate  general  expref^ 
Hon,  loathfome  excejjesy  which  he  employs  to  denote  that  deteftable 
pra(5lice  of  brawling.  This  expreffion  is  the  more  delicate  and  dig- 
nified, that  it  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  underflood  to  mean  only 
the  common  phyfical  efFe(5ls  of  exceflive  drinking,  on  the  human 
ftomach ;  which  Cicero,  in  his  own  coarfe  flyle,  has  exprelTed  in 
the.  well  known  words,  a  tertia  hora^  hibebatur^  ludebatiir^  vomebatur : 
and  more  fully  in  another  place,  aliquod  Lapitharum  ant  Centauroriim 
£onviv'mm  ferebatiir  :  in  quo  nemo  poteji  dicere^  utriim  ijie  plus  biberit, 
an  vomuerit,  an  effuderit.  Torquati  rara  gloria^  fays  Pliny,  non  la- 
bajfe  fermone^  non  levatiim  vomit'ione^  non  altera  corporis  parte^  diim 
biberet ;  matutinas  obijje  vigilias,  pliirimum  haufijfe  u7io  potu^  &c.  But 
indeed  the  fentiments  exprefTed  by  the  indignant  F^ow  Member 
amply  explain  what  kind  of  exceffes  he  meant.  Far  from  wondering 
that  men  exafperated  by  fuch  fentiments  of  one  another,  fhould 
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come  to  blows,  as  foon  as  they  got  drunk,  or  even  fooner  ;  the  won- 
der is,  that  they  did  not  eat  one  another  on  the  fpot,  Hke  King  Dun- 
can's horfes  ;  who  feem  indeed  to  have  been  very  fpirited  beafts. 

The  moft  extraordinary  circumftance  in  or  about  that  private 
letter,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  difputes  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College,  is,  that  a  perfon  knowing  what  the  majority  of  his 
brethren  was,  fhould  wifli  to  have  their  convivial,  or  as  he  calls  them, 
public  meetings  continued.  Any  prudent  man,  of  a  peaceable  dit- 
pofition,  and  above  all  a  llcilful  Surgeon,  who  knows  the  extreme 
danger  of  a  fradlured  Ikull,  and  the  precarious  fuccefs  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I  fhould  think,  could  no  more  wifh  to  dine 
or  fup  in  fuch  company,  than  to  partake  of  a  banquet  with  a 
Royal  College  of  Tygers  ;  where  he  could  not  fail  to  know,  that, 
long  before  he  was  half  feas  over,  his  right-hand  neighbour  would 
probably  take  it  into  his  head  to  eat  him  raw,  as  a  man  would  eat 
an  oyfter.  I  fufpe<5l  more  was  meant  than  has  yet  appeared  or  been 
avowed,  by  that  unaccountable  eagernefs  to  continue  or  to  renew 
thofe  convivial  brawls,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Society  had 
fome  prudential  reafons,  conne(5led  with  certain  notions  of  per- 
fonal  fafety,  for  fo  peremptorily  putting  an  end  to  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the  author  of  the  private  let- 
ter had  raflily  faid,  (15),  that  thofe  loathfome  exceffes  hsA  abfolutely 
ceafed^  yet  in  a  few  lines  after,  (16),  he  very  properly  corrects 
that  little  flip  of  his  pen,  and  tells  us  only,  that  they  ha.d  well  nigh 
ceafed.  Such  a  corre(5lion  of  his  own  text,  muft  give  to  every  read- 
er a  high  notion  of  his  ffcridl  accuracy  and  veracity.  Well  nigh  j 
ceafed^  feems  to  me  to  mean,  Jlill  continued :  but  if  they  had  ab/o^ 
lutely  ceafed^  fuch  a  private  letter,  or  even  one  fentence  viva  voce 
from  the  author  of  it,  would  have  been  forty  times  more  than 
enough  to  renew  them  with  more  inveteracy  than  ever. 

It  is  impofTible  to  read  what  he  has  faid,  (15),  without  fliaring 
his  indignation  at  his  Brethren,  for  ufmg  thofe  loathfome  excefTes 
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as  a  pretence  for  putting  an  end  to  the  convivial  meetings,  at  which 
they  occurred ;  for  this  was  adding  infult  to  injury. 

Every  body  knows,  that  by  a  pretence  is  meant,  not  only  a  falfe 
reafon  or  argument,  but  one  publicly  declared,  in  order  to  conceal 
fomething  %vorfe^  more  difgraceful,  and  lefs  fit  to  be  known  or 
avowed :  as  for  example,  "  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,"  faid  a  great 
orator,  in  an  altercation  with  one  of  inferior  genius,  "  don't  we 
"  all  know  that  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy- 
"  houfe,  is  a  receiver  of  ftolen  goods." 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  cutting  off  their  convivial  fuppers 
was  fo  great  an  injury  to  the  Fellow  Member  and  his  Brethren  as 
they  fuppofed ;  or  at  leaft:  whether  it  was  meant  as  fuch  an  injury. 
If  the  true  purpofe  of  it  was  not  fully  explained  to  them,  no  doubt 
they  mufh  have  fhared  the  indignation,  the  anguifli,  and  the  de- 
fpair  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  firft  day  that  he  dined  in  public  in  his 
government  of  Barrataria,  and  found  a  Doctor  at  his  elbow,  who 
conjured  away  every  good  difh  that  appeared  on  his  table,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  dine  on  a  wafer  and  a  flice  of  marmalade. 

I  have  generally  found  that  my  patients,  when  I  advife  them  to 
abridge  their  diet,  look  four  at  me ;  and  many  of  them,  I  am  fure, 
have  never  forgiven  me  for  urging  that  wholefome  advice. 

I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  of  the  confultation  which  determined 
upon  reforming  the  diet  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  nor  do 
I  know  who  affifted  at  it  :  but  I  Ihrewdly  fufpe^l,  that  a  certain 
pale-faced  water-drinking  gentleman,  who  fhall  be  namelefs,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  fure  I  fhall  not  be  fufpedled  either  of  falfe- 
hood  or  flattery,  when  I  declare,  that  I  think  the  reform  was  very 
neceflary  and  judicious.  No  better  phyfical  means  could  be  de- 
vifed,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  loathfome  excelTes,  which  had  become 
fuch  an  intolerable  abomination. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  fuppofe  that  they  all  knew  v/ell  and  believed  the 
important  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  on  the  fubjedl  of  diet : 

His  qui  In  circultlhus  ex  acerb  ant  iir  (particularly  about  the  times  of 
annual  Corporation  and  Borough  Eledlions)  nihil  dare  oportet^  neque 
cogere^  (that  is,  let  there  be  no  cramming  of  them),  fed  aufcrre  de 
cppopJionlbus^  ante  judlcatlones.  i.  19.  ; — -SI  ex  morbo  clbum  caplens 
quls  non  fiat  valldus^  fignlfcat  quod  corpus  uberiore  allmento  iitltur.  SI 
vera  cibum  non  caplentl  hoc  contlngat^  nojfe  oportet  quod  evacuatlofie  opus 
habet,  1.  8.  Slulcunque  morbl  ex  repletlone  funt^  evacuatlo  fanat. 
2.  22. ;  and  above  all,  Impura  corpora  quanto  magls  nutrles  tanto  ma- 
gis  lades.  2.  to.  Surely  if  ever  there  w^as  a  foul  body  in  this 
w^orld,  full  of  the  fouled  humours,  performing  daily  the  fouleft 
adlions,  and  loaded  with  the  fouleft  reproaches,  it  muft  have  been 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Author  of  the  private  letter  was  fo  enraged  at  the  very 
needful  and  wholefome  abridging  of  their  full  diet. 

Any  of  them,  who  were  men  of  reading,  might  even  be  fiippofed 
to  have  known  the  philofophical  principles  of  that  part  of  Diete- 
tics, as  explained  in  Prior's  Alma. 

7he  plalnefl  man  alive  may  tell  ye ^ 
Her  feat  of  empire  is  the  Belly  : 
Frcm  hence fhe  fends  out  thofe  fuppllcs. 
Which  make  us  either  flout  or  'wife  : 
'The  flrength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  Belly-timber : 
"The  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood 
Rife  In  proportion  to  your  food. 
Your  flomach  makes  your  fabric  roll^ 
fuf  as  the  bias  rules  the  boivl. 
'That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  frength  defignd  to  ruin  Troy^ 
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He  dined  on  lions  marrow ^  fpreaa 
On  toajis  of  ammunition-bread : 
But  by  his  mother  fent  away^ 
Among  fl  the  I'hracian  girls  to  play  ^ 
Effeminate  he  fat  and  quiet : 
Strange  produEi  of  a  cheefe-cake  diet. 
Obferve  the  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  feveral  nations. 
Was  ever  'Tartar  ferce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  frength  of  water-gruel"^ 
But  who  fhall  fand  his  rage  and  force^ 
If  firjl  he  rides  ^  then  eats  his  horfe  ? 
Ballads  and  eggs^  and  lighter  fare^ 
'Tune  the  Italian  fparlis  guitar  : 
And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right ^ 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight* 

But  from  the  truly  fcientific  accuracy  with  which  that  very 
needful  and  falutary  change  of  regimen  was  condu(fted,  particular- 
ly the  well-judged  diftindtion  of  allowing  the  Royal  College  its  pub- 
lic breakfafts,  taking  away  only  its  carnivorous  and  Bacchanalian 
meals  ;  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  members  of  the  confultation  had 
gone  to  the  very  fountainhead  of  all  found  do<ftrine  concerning  the 
diet  of  patients  :  I  mean  Pythagoras  ;  whofe  original  writings  are 
unfortunately  loft ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  the  fubftance  of 
them  has  been  preferved,  and  made  immortal  in  the  elegant 
poems  of  Ovid. 

 — — — —  Primufque  animalia  menfis 

Arcuit  imponi :  primus  quoque  talibus  ora 
DoEla  quidem  folvit^fed  non  et  credita,  verbis, 
Parcite,  rnortales^  dapibus  temerare  nefandis 

G  g  2  Corpora^ 
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Corpora,    Sunt  fruges^  funt  deducentla  ramos 

Pondere  poma  fuo^  tumidceque  in  vitibus  uva: 

Sunt  herba  dulces  :  funt  qua  mitefcere  famma^ 

Mollirique  queant.    Nec  vobis  laSleus  humor 

Eripitur^  nec  mella  thyml  redolentia  forem. 

Prodiga  dlvltlas  alimentaque  mitia  tellus 

Suggerit ;  atque  epulas  fine  cade  et  f anguine  prabet. 

Came  fera  fedant  jejunia  :  nec  tamen  omnes ; 

^Ippe  equus^  et  pecudes^  artnentaque,  gramine  vivunt. 

At  quibus  Ingenlum  efl  immanfuetumque  ferumque^ 

Armenia  'iTlgres,  Iracundique  Leones^ 

Cumque  Lupls  Urf^  dapibus  cum  f anguine  gaudent. 

It  is  plain  from  the  ftrong  general  recommendation  of  vegetable 
aliment  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all,  from  the  fpecific  mention  of 
milk  and  honey,  that  Pythagoras  had  in  view  precifely  fuch  meals 
as  our  good  Scotch  breakfafts.  Never  was  the  foundnefs  of  thofe 
precepts  better  illuftrated,  or  his  pliilofophy  more  triumphantly 
eftablifhed,  than  by  the  inftantaneous  and  almoft  miraculous  effect 
of  his  wholefome  vegetable  diet  on  that  foul  carnivorous  body  for 
which  it  was  ordered. 

To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  I  have  been  at 
fome  pains  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  not  one  flap  on  the  face, 
or  kick  on  the  breech,  has  been  adminiftered,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  by  any  Member  of  that 
College  to  another,  at  an  accidental  meeting,  or  in  confultation, 
fince  that  change  of  diet  took  place.  Yet  during  this  long  period, 
now  of  more  than  four  years,  and  indeed  very  foon  after  the  Col- 
lege was  put  on  that  vegetable  diet,  very  decifive  experiments  were 
made,  which  afforded  the  ftrongeft  poflible  proof  of  its  wonderful 
efficacy. 

On 
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:  On  this  point,  the  private  letter,  already  printed  verbatim,  and 
amply  difcuffed,  may  be  confidered  as  an  experimentiim  cruc'is. 
The  author  of  it  flomillies,  and  long  may  he  jQourifli  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  Brethren,  in  fafety,  honour,  and  profperity. 

But  there  was  a  time,  when  fuch  an  author,  before  he  could 
have  uttered  half  a  fcntence  of  fuch  a  Philippic,  would  have  been 
kicked,  knocked  down,  and  put  head  foremoft  into  the  fire. 
Then  every  body  knows,  that  during  the  laft  two  years  there 
have  been  in  the  Royal  College  the  keeneft  debates  that  ever  were 
known,  condu6led  with  infinite  fpirit  and  eloquence,  and  expref- 
fed  in  "  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood,  that  would  in  Job  or 
"  Grizel  ftir  mood."  But  all  this  clapperclawing,  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  would  have  produced  many  blows  and  much 
bloodihed,  has  terminated  (I  mean  has  produced,  for  no  body 
knows  when,  how,  or  if  ever  it  will  terminate)  in  a  few  fpirited 
lawfuits,  which  do  harm  to  nobody,  and  much  good  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe.  They  have  alfo  afforded  much,  and  I 
hope  will  afford  much  more  amufement  to  the  public.  I  am  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wholefome  influence  of  the  Pythago- 
rean diet  on  that  RoyalCollege,  that,  if  the  Members  of  it  will  faith- 
fully adhere  to  the  fame  tea  and  coffee  regimen  for  only  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  ihall  not  be  much  afraid  to  drink  tea 
with  them :  but  in  the  mean  time  I  fliould  think  that  rather  im- 
prudent ;  and  I  am  fure  they  will  confider  me  as  a  perfon  (Tune 
aimable  abjcnce.      ■  • 

I  know  that  anothjcr  article  of  regimen,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
of  great  importance,  was  duly  attended  to  at  their  public  Pythago- 
rean breakfafls.;  I  mean  the  foothing  influence  of  mufic  ;  which  I, 
for  want  of  mufical  ear,  cannot  judge  of ;  but  thofe  who  can,  and 
who  have  fairly  tried  its  effe<fls,  confider  as  a  great  article  of  the 
regimen  mentis  quod  medicorum  ejl,  Mufic,  fays  the  Mourning  Bride, 

hath 
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hath,  charms  to  foothe  a  favage  breaft,  to  foften  rocks,  and  bend 
a  knotted  oak. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  good  band  of  mulic,  their 
pubhc  breakfafts,  even  in  times  of  the  greateft  animofity,  pafled 
with  all  the  gentlenefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  good  people  commonly  called  Quakers. 

^id  mirum  P  ubi  Hits  carminibus  Jlupens 
Dem  'itt'it  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aurcs^  et  Intort't  capillis 
Eumenidum  recreantur  angues. 

My  curiofity  was  much  excited  to  know  how  they  contrived  to 
obviate  the  well-known  dangerous  efFe6ls  of  the  Bagpipe ;  which, 
to  all  true  Scottilh  ears,  has  charms  far  more  delightful  than  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  or  the  organ  of  St  Cecilia. 

But,  befides  its  peculiar  merit  as  a  mufical  inftrument,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  moft  powerful  military  bellows  that  ever  was  in- 
vented ;  at  leaft  it  is  fo  to  all  good  Scotchmen  :  for  if  there  be  but 
one  fpark  of  military  ardour,  as  generally  there  are  a  good  many, 
in  a  Scottifh  breaft,  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe  never  fails  to  blow  it 
up  to  a  flame,  forty  times  more  fierce  than  ever  raged  in  Carron 
furnace. 

This,  the  Ghofts  of  Bonaparte's  invincible  Legion,  if  they  were 
produced  in  the  Phantafmagoria,  will  readily  teftify  upon  oath  :  as 
they  cannot  have  forgotten,  how  ill  they  fared  when  oppofed  to 
the  FORTY-SECOND.  While  we  do  juftice  to  the  valour  of  all 
the  Britifh  troops  on  that  memorable  occafion,  we  muft  not  forget 
that  much  honour  is  due  to  the  Bagpipe. 

I  Ihould  have  trembled  for  the  honour  of  Pythagoras  and  his  re- 
gimen, if  the  bagpipe  had  been  introduced  at  the  public  breakfafts 
of  tlie  Royal  College  ;  but  moft  judicioufly  and  happily  it  was  fup- 
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prelTed  ;  and  no  queftions  were  aflced  about  it,  by  any  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College. — But  "  Even  in  their  aflies  live  their  wonted 
"  fires."  As  I  flioukl  be  very  forry  to  lead  any  of  them  into  an 
error,  which  might  be  fatal  ;  I  think  it  right  to  warn  them  that, 
within  thefe  two  years,  I  heard  a  very  refpeclable  fenior  member 
of  their  College  declare  loudly  in  the  open  ftreet,  fo  that  I  am  fure 
he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  a  fecret,  that  if  it  came  to  a  Pugniim  at  any 
of  their  meetings,  he  was  refolved  to  feize  by  the  legs  the  fmalieft 
Fellow  of  their  College,  and  to  ufe  him  as  a  club  or  a  bludgeon  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  annoy  his  enemies.  A  moft  horrible  expedient 
certainly :  worfe  than  whipping  them  with  fcorpions  :  and  I  men- 
tion it  here,  that  all  whom  it  concerns  may  be  on  their  guard  ; 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  under  the  middle  fize. — A  Pugnum,  I 
underftand,  was  the  technical  word,  in  their  Royal  College,  for 
what  is  called  in  England  a  Battle  Royal^  and  in  Ireland  a  Row. 
Whether  it  be  derived  from  Pugnus  a  fift,  or  from  Pugna  a  battle, 
Grammat'ic'i  cert  ant  ^  et  adhuc  fub  jud'ice  lis  ejl.  I  humbly  conjecture 
that  it  comes  from  them  both  :  and  Cicero  himfelf  declares  that  he 
could  not  difcover  whether  Pugnus  was  derived  from  Pugna^  or 
Pug?ia  from  Pugnus. 


It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  that  Mr  John  Bell,  and  the  indignant 
Fellow  Member,  while  they  contradid  one  another  flatly,  on  every 
point  relating  to  the  charader,  the  condudl,  and  the  profeffional 
merits,  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, do  yet  agree  perfedly  in  exprelling  the  higheft  efteem,  af- 
fedion,  and  veneration,  for  the  faid  Royal  College,  as  a  body  cor- 
porate. Though  by  the  by  I  doubt  whether  the  Fellow  Member 
knew  what  it  was  j  and  at  leaft  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  the  moft 
complete  proof,  even  by  his  own  definition  of  it,  printed  in  Roman 
capitals  in  the  9th  page  of  his  fecond  fedion,  that  he  knew  no 
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more  about  it  than  he  does  about  the  colleges  in  the  planet  Jupiter. 
"  What  is  a  College  ?  as  it  relates  to  you  and  to  your  Infirmary  ? 
"  A  College  is  a  conftitutional  barrier  againft  the  intruiion  of  ig- 
"  norant,  unworthy,  or  unprincipled  men,  into  a  profeffion  which 
*'  fliould  be  ever  facred ;  and  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the 
"  poor  !" 

When  Don  Quixote  miftook  windmills  for  giants,  and  dirty 
inns  for  magnificent  caftles,  he  was  thought  infane  :  yet  furely 
his  error  was  not  greater  than  what  we  here  find  deliberately  slC- 
ferted  and  printed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  no  lefs  deliberately 
adopted  and  fan(fl:ioned  by  his  brethren. 

Suppofing j^/)^,  for  the  lake  of  argument,  however  abfurd  or  ri- 
diculous it  may  be  thought,  that  a  College  (of  Surgeons)  was  bona 
jide  meant  for  fuch  a  barrier  as  he  defcribes  ;  the  private  letter^ 
whether  it  be  a  feries  of  the  pureft  truths,  or  a  firing  of  the  mofl 
villanous  lies,  from  end  to  end,  affords  forty  times  more  than 
lufGcient  evidence,  that  the  pretended  barrier  in  queftion  does  not 
in  the  leaft  anfwer  the  good  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  brings  together,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
public,  of  the  poor,  and  of  this  Hofpital,  a  parcel  of  the  mofl  ig- 
norant^ unuoorthy^  unprincipled  men,  that  ever  were  afTociated.  But 
in  truth  a  College  is  no  more  fuch  a  metaphorical  barrier  as  he  pre- 
tends, than  it  is  literally  a  palifado,  or  a  ditch,  a  redoubt,  or  a 
baflion.  A  College,  as  I  Ihould  have  thought  every  body  mufl 
have  known,  is  a  fociety  or  afTemblage  of  individuals,  legally  efla- 
blifhed  and  recognifed  ;  often  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  on 
which  account  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  Royal  Colleges.  Such 
Colleges,  being  conflituted  for  very  different  purpofes,  mufl  con- 
fifl  of  very  different  kinds  of  Members. 

Thus  there  is  a  College  of  Cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; 
a  College  of  Ele(5lors,  and  a  College  of  Princes  in  Germany ;  Col- 
leges of  fchool-boys,  as  at  Eton  and  Weflminfler ;  Colleges  of 
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learned  men,  and  of  young  men  who  are  fuppofed  t(t  receive  in- 
ftrudion  from  them,  as  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  all  other  Uni- 
verfities  ;  a  College  of  old  foldiers,  as  at  Chelfea ;  a  College  of 
heralds  ;  a  College  of  clergymen,  and  old  women,  and  old  men,  as 
in  Sion  College,  London.  All  Colleges,  legally  conftituted,  have 
certain  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  which  the  members  com- 
pofing  them  individually  have  not,  fome  of  which  privileges, 
rights,  and  powers  may  be  highly  honourable,  as  well  as  advanta- 
geous, to  the  individual  members  of  fuch  Colleges.  But  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  miflake  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  name  of  College, 
or  the  title  of  Royal  College,  fhould  confer  on  the  individual 
members  of  any  Society  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  any  honour, 
or  dignity,  any  talents,  knowledge,  or  virtues,  which  they  did 
p.ot  pofTefs  before  ;  or  fhould  procure  to  them  from  the  public  any 
degree  of  eftimation  and  confidence,  which  their  own  perfonal  and 
profefTional  merits  could  not  procure  them.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  but  fuch  merits  in  the  individual  members  of  their  So- 
cieties can  make  their  titles  of  Royal  Colleges  refpedlable,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  ridiculous. 

The  name  of  College  had  been  fo  long  and  generally  given  to 
focieties  of  learned  men,  that  when  the  Phyficians,  firft  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  were  incorporated  by  charter, 
the  name  of  College  was  given  to  their  Society,  rather  than  that  of 
corporation  or  company ;  which  had  long  been  generally  given  to 
the  various  incorporated  focieties  of  mechanics  and  tradefrnen. 
Some  fuch  diftindlion  and  pre-eminence  feems  to  have  been  well 
merited  by  the  Phyficians  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  at  the 
time  when  they  refpedlively  obtained  their  Royal  Charters  :  for  all 
of  them  were  men  of  learned  and  liberal  education  j  and  many  of 
them  were  diftinguilhed  by  fuperior  learning  and  talents,  and  by 
their  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  and  equally  re- 
fpedable  for  their  perfonal  merit,  their  liberal  manners,  and  their 
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profeffional  fkill.  Not  being  an  antiquarian,  I  cannot  fpecify 
exadlly  the  time  at  which  the  Phyficians  of  England  firft  became 
diftinguifhed  in  thefe  refpecls ;  nor  am  I  fufEciently  acquainted 
•with  all  the  circumftances  that  contributed  to  give  them  that  dif. 
tindlion,  and  to  procure  for  their  profeffion  in  general,  and  for 
themfelves  individually,  unlefs  they  forfeited  it  by  their  own  per- 
fonal  mifcondudt,  a  degree  of  public  eftimation  and  refpedl,  which 
neither  Phylicians  nor  Phyfic  ever  yet  obtained  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  mufl  have  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  fuperior  merit  of  fome  individuals  in  England, 
who  had  embraced  the  profeffion  of  phyfic ;  for  no  other  human 
means  could  have  produced  fuch  an  eiFe(5l. 

^  I  beHeve,  too,  that  honourable  rank  in  public  eftimation,  which 
they  have  long  preferved  in  England,  was  in  a  great  meafure  ob- 
tained foon  after  the  revival  of  letters. 

From  a  circumftance,  trivial  in  itfelf,  and  which  few  people 
now-a-days  think  of  attending  to,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Phyficians  in 
England,  who  were  men  of  learned  education  and  liberal  manners, 
were  anxious  to  eftablifh  a  diftin(5lion  between  themfelves  and 
the  common  herd  of  Medical  Pradlitioners,  who  had  neither  the 
education  of  fcholars,  nor  the  fentiments  or  manners  of  gentle- 
men. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  when  mankind  were  but  juft 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  darkeft  and  moft  barbarovis  igno- 
rance, the  fuperiority  conferred  by  a  learned  and  liberal  education 
muft  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  at  prefent,  when  knowledge 
is  much  more  generally  diflufed  ;  and  when  the  moft  ufeful 
knowledge  is  made  acceffibie  even  to  thofe  who  know  no  other 
language  but  their  mother  tongue.  But  in  thofe  days,  as  in 
pur  own,  the  chief  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  was^not  the 
fuperior  knowledge  acquired  by  perufing  the  "  ample  page,  rich 
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**  with  the  fpoils  of  time,"  but  the  great  and  permanent  improVft^ 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties  themfelves. 

Adde  quod  ingenuas  didicijfe  Jideliter  arteSy 
'^mollit  mores^  nec  ftnit  ejfe  feros» 

The  name  afTumed  by  thofe  learned  and  eminent  men  of  our  pro- 
felTion,  who  firft  raifed  it  to  fuch  high  eflimation  in  England,  is  a 
proof  of  what  they  thought  themfelves,  and  wilhed  to  be  thought 
by  their  countrymen.  They  called  themfelves  Phyjicians^  which 
properly  fignifies  men  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
certainly  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  trade  of  curing  dit- 
eafes.  They  wilhed  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  vulgar  herd  of 
thofe  who  pradtifed  the  fame  trade,  and  to  be  regarded  as  philo- 
fophers  and  men  of  fcience,  who  endeavoured  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  that  good  purpofe.  Their  pretenfions  feem  to  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  admitted ;  and  at  leaft  the  appellation  by 
which  they  chofe  to  be  diftinguiflied,  was  foon  univerfally  adopt- 
ed by  their  countrymen,  though  equally  different  from  the  old 
Englifli  name  of  men  of  their  profeflion,  and  from  their  appella-' 
tion  in  every  other  language.  In  old  Englifli,  before  the  revival  of 
letters,  and,  I  believe,  both  in  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic  languages, 
we  were  called  Leeches :  a  word  which,  in  this,  its  original  and 
proper  fenfe,  has  been  quite  obfolete  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years  j  and  all  over  England  is  underftood  to  denote  exclufively 
one  of  our  humbleft  auxiliaries ;  the  ugly  black  water-infe(5l,  which 
we  occafionally  employ  as  a  bloodfucker. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lucky  conceit,  of  fubftituting  the  term 
Phyjician  for  Leech,  contributed  much  to  raife  our  profeflion  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  good  people  of  England,  juft  as  the  corre- 
fponding  fubftitution  of  the  word  Interejl  for  Vfury,  very  foon  re- 
conciled them  to   making  profit  by  lending  money;  which, 
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wiiiie  the  fame  thing  went  by  the  odious  name  of  iifury,  was  re-  - 
garded  as  infamous,  and  criminal  in  the  higheft  degree.  Perhaps 
I  refine  in  my  fpeculations,  when  I  fay,  that  a  charter,  eftabhfh- 
ing  a  Royal  College  of  Leeches,  would  at  any  time  have  been  ri- 
diculous :  but  I  am  fure  there  is  no  refinement  in  faying,  that  if 
Henry  VIII.  had  eftablifhed,  inftead  of  a  company  or  corporation, 
a  Royal  College  of  Barber-Surgeons  in  London,  fuch  a  College, 
and  every  individual  member  of  it,  would  have  been  laughed  at : 
and  that  if  Charles  XL  a  year  or  two  after  conftituting  the  Phyfi- 
cians  of  Edinburgh  a  Royal  College,  had  graciouily  conferred  the 
fame  honour  on  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  this  city,  it  would  have 
been  imder flood  that  that  facetious  Monarch  meant  it  as  a  joke 
upon  the  Phyficians. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  would  have  been  fomething 
abfurd  and  ridiculous,  in  conferring  the  title  Royal  College  on. 
a  company  of  fuch  illiterate  and  illiberal  men  as  Deacon  Kenne- 
dy and  his  friends ;  whofe  memorial  in  1737,  and  whofe  condudl 
towards  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  have  been  amply  difcufifed 
already.  But  I  can  fee  nothing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  the  title 
of  Royal  College,  by  our  prefent  Sovereign  conferred  firft  on  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  on  their 
brethren  in  London. 

The  reafon  of  this  difi^erence  in  the  fentiments  with  which  the 
fame  title,  conferred  on  the  fame  focieties,  at  different  times, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  the  public,  is  very  plain.  The  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Phyfician  had  become  a  learned  and  Hberal  profef^ 
fion,  .while  that  of  the  Surgeon  continued  a  low  mechanical  art, 
pracftifed  by  illiterate  and  vulgar  men :  but  gradually,  though 
flowly,  and  chiefly  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  the  art  of 
Surgery  has  been  much  improved,  has  been  cultivated  on  fcienti- 
fic  principles,  and  has  been  pracftifed  by  many  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  manners.    In  confequence  of  this,  not  only  the  profef- 
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fion  in  general,  but  many  individuals  who  pra6life  it,  have  rifen 
greatly,  and  I  hope  fhall  long  continue  to  rife  in  public  eftima- 
tion  ;  notwithftanding  the  degrading  efFe(5t  of  Deacon  Kennedy's 
memorial,  and  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member's  private  letter, 
and  the  ftill  more  debafing  influence  of  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to 
me  ;  approved  and  fandioned  by  fo  many  of  his  brethren.  Such 
compofitions  muft  infallibly  decide  the  chara6ler  and  rank  which 
the  authors  of  them,  and  their  approvers  and  abettors,  are  to  hold 
in  the  world :  and  to  them  their  works  will  ftick,  like  a  Leprofy, 
never  to  be  cleanfed,  till  the  Ethiopian  learns  to  change  his  fkin, 
and  the  leopard  his  fpots. 

While  from  thefe  evident  caufes  Surgery  has  rifen,  Phylic  from 
the  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  evident  caufes,  has  funk  in  public  efti- 
mation.  Very  many  phyficians,  in  this  ifland,  have  had  no  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  learned  and  liberal  education  ;  and  of  courfe 
defpife  moft  heartily  fuch  education,  and  take  care  to  exprefs  very 
freely  their  contempt  of  it.  Still  worfe,  they  frequently  take 
occafion  to  convince  the  world,  by  their  writings,  that  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  and  even  of 
grammar.  I  think  it  more  than  polTible,  that,  in  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  the  bufinefs  of  a  Phyfician  will  not  be  regarded,  even 
in  England,  as  either  a  learned  or  a  liberal  profefTion.  And  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  plain  that  there  muft  be  an  end  of  all  dreams 
of  the  fuperior  dignity  of  that  branch  of  the  profefTion  which  is 
called  Phyfic,  in  oppoiition  to  Surgery  :  for  certainly  no  fuch  fu- 
periority  will  be  acknowledged  by  mankind  ;  nor  any  dignity 
or  diftindlion  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  but  what  fairly 
and  neceffarily  refults  from  their  own  perfonal  and  profeflional 
merits,  and  from  the  various  fituations  and  circumfVances  in 
which  they  and  their  patients  are  placed.  Thofe  worthy  members 
of  fociety,  who  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  whofe  bufinefs  leads 
them  to  go  much  in  the  way  of  cannon  or  even  mufket-balls, 
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will  certainly,  and  with  good  reafon,  confider  Surgeons  as  more 
ufeful,  and  therefore  more  important  and  dignified  perfonages, 
than  Phyficians,  whofe  ferviceg  they  can  generally  difpenfc 
with.  While  thofe  graver  and  wifer  perfonages,  who  have  pru- 
dence enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  fuch  balls,  but  not  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  will  foon  learn 
due  refpedt  for  our  branch  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Jirjl  Phyficians  by  Debauch  were  made ; 
Excefs  began^  and  Sloth  fujlains  the  Trade  : 

Which,  fo  begun,  and  fo  fuftained,  I  hold  to  be  a  furer  fund  than 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Confols  ;  and  much  more  likely  to  furvive  the 
fhocks  of  revolutions,  and  all  the  horrors  of  foreign  and  of  civil 
war. 

But  whenever  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  feek  to  derive  importance 
and  honour,  from  being  Fellows  of  a  Royal  College,  inftead  of 
doing  honour  to  that  title  by  their  own  perfonal  and  profefiional 
condudl,  they  will  infallibly  make  themfelves  and  their  title  obje(5ls 
of  contempt  and  derifion. 

A  charter  from  his  Majefty  may,  in  a  moment,  eftablifti  in  this 
city,  a  Royal  College  of  Chimney-Sweepers :  and  if  this  were  done, 
no  doubt  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  would  find  unfpeakable 
comfort,  in  having  their  chimneys  fwept,  juft  as  at  prefent  they  do 
in  getting  their  pulfes  felt,  and  their  legs  cut  off,  by  the  Prefident 
and  Fellows  of  a  Royal  College.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  our  chim- 
neys would  be  better  fwept  than  they  have  hitherto  been  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  that  Sable 
College  would  entertain  very  high  notions  of  their  own  perfonal 
and  profefiional  dignity  ;  and  yet  they  would  be,  without  one  ex- 
ception, the  fame  vulgar,  ignorant,  dirty  fellows,  that  they  are  at 
prefent. 

With 
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'"^With  refpecfl  to  the  third  and  laft  period  of  chirurgical  warfare 
in  this  city,  extending  from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial 
was  diftributed,  to  the  prefent  hour ;  though  during  it  the  invete- 
rate fpirit  of  party  among  the  Surgeons  has  not  produced  thofe 
terrible  explofions,  or  loathfome  exceffes,  as  one  of  their  own  in- 
dignant Fellow  Members  is  pleafed  to  call  them,  which  ufed  fre- 
quently to  occur  in  former  times  at  their  convivial  and  other 
meetings  ;  thanks  to  the  tea  and  coffee  regimen  to  which  the  Royal 
College  has  been  confined  during  the  whole  of  this  mofl  trying 
period :  we  yet  have  ample  proof,  that  the  fame  noble  fpirit, 
under  a  different  form,  has  continued  to  burn  with  unabated 
flame. 

The  public  is  already  fo  well  acquainted,  both  with  the  general 
tenor,  and  with  many  particular  inflances,  of  their  party  proceed- 
ings, that  to  enlarge  on  them  here  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  even 
improper.  Mofl  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  print ;  and  thofe 
printed  documents  of  them  have  been  handed  about  with  great  af- 
fiduity  and  perfeverance.  Firfl  the  public  was  regaled  with  ob- 
fervations,  addreffes,  remarks,  and  plans  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  Hofpital.  All  that 
could  be  learned  with  certainty  from  thefe  was,  that  the  fyflem  of 
the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  on  any  plan  of  ro- 
tation, which  one  party  contended  for  as  right  and  proper  in  every 
refped,  good  for  the  Surgeons,  and  beneficial  to  the  patients ; 
was.  By  the  other  party,  reprobated  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  as  ab- 
folutely  irreconcileable  with  the  good  of  the  Hofpital. 

Both  parties  mufl  have  known  perfedly  the  truth,  and  mufl 
often  have  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  good  or  bad  effeds  of  that 
mode  of  attendance,  which  one  of '^tliem  wifhed  to  preferve,  and 
the  other  to  abolifh.    There  could  be  no  m'ljiake^  therefore,  on 
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either  fide  :  the  one  party  muft  have  known  perfedly  that  the 
other  was  faying  the  thing  which  was  not :  and  I  dare  fay,  Ho- 
garth himfelf  would  have  been  well  pleafed  to  have  been  raifed 
from  the  dead,  though  but  for  half  an  hour,  juft  to  have  made  a 
few  fketches  of  the  coimtenances  of  the  hoftile  parties,  as  they 
furveyed  one  another  in  battle  array. 

The  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  public  at  large,  cannot 
be  embarralfed  by  that  grofs  and  irreconcilcable  contradidion  of 
the  two  contending  parties  among  the  Surgeons.  If  all  the  argu- 
ments and  illuftrations  that  I  have  urged,  both  in  my  former  Me- 
morial and  in  this  one  ;  if  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ;  if  the 
condu(5l  of  the  Managers  of  other  Hofpitals  in  the  appointment  of 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  them  ;  if  the  condudl  of  the  Managers 
of  this  Infirmary  at  its  firft  inftitution  ;  if  the  condu<ft  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Surgeons  at  that  time  ;  and  the  very  arguments  which 
they  ufed,  with  fuccefs,  to  get  that  odious  fyftem  eftablilhed, 
which  now,  after  fixty  years  experience  of  its  badnefs,  is  happily 
aboliflied ;  be  not  fufficient  to  Ihew  on  which  fide  the  truth  is ; 
nay,  if  all  thefe  confiderations  were  to  go  for  nothing  in  this  difcuf^ 
fion  ;  ftill  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  9th 
Auguft  1784,  muft  fhew,  indifputably^  which  of  the  two  parties  is 
entitled  to  credit  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

As  it  was  manifeftly  impofilble  for  them  to  make  any  impreffion 
on  one  another  by  reafon  and  argument,  and  as  the  argiimentum 
baculinum  was  precluded  by  the  wholefome  influence  of  their  Py- 
thagorean diet,  no  refource  was  left  them,  but  to  go  to  Law.  To 
Law  they  went  accordingly,  with  a  fpirit  and  inveteracy  worthy  of 
their  former  renown. 

Scarce  was  the  firft  general  lawfuit  well  begun,  the  one  I  mean 
between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, when  out  of  it  there  grew  another  lawfuit.  Mr  John  Bell, 
having  dreamed  a  dream,  whether  fleeping  or  waking  does  not  ap- 
pear, 
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pear,  nor  is  it  of  any  coiifequence,  fomething  about  fome  peculiar 
perfonal  right  that  he,  qua  individual  John  Bell,  had  to  attend, 
and  confult,  and  operate,  in  the  Infirmary ;  of  courfe  went  to  law 
with  the  Managers,  on  the  force  of  the  faid  dream.  This  indeed 
is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  for  it  feems  to  have  been  a  lively  and  moft 
delightful  dream :  pretty  much  the  reverfe  of  Dido's  dreary,  difmal, 
horrid  dream,  when  flie  was  forfaken  by  that  ungrateful  vagabond 
^neas. 

.  "  Seniperque  relinqui 

Sola  fihi^  femper  longam  incom  'itata  videtur 
Ire  viarn^  et  T'yrios  deferta  qucsrere  terra^ 

:  It  is  impoffible  not  to  lament,  both  for  his  own  fake  and  that  of 
the  public,  that  fo  enchanting  a  dream  fliould  have  pafled  away  fo 
foon,  or  indeed  that  it  fliould  ever  have  pafTed  away. 

"  How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  muft  feem  to  him  all 
the  ufes  of  this  world,  when  compared  with  thofe  rapturous  viflons 
of  univerfal  benevolence  and  love  to  mankind,  of  the  boundlefs  im- 
provement of  Surgery,  and  the  endlefs  glories  of  his  profeffion, 
"  quorum  pars  magna  fnit^''  "  Where  ignorance  is  blifs,  'tis  folly  to 
"  be  wife."  If  he  was  afleep  when  he  faw  that  glorious  vifion,  he 
ought  never  to  have  wakened :  if  he  was  awake,  he  ought  never 
to  have  flept  again ;  "|A11  his  functions  fuiting,  with  forms,  to  his 
"  conceit,  and  all  for  nothing." 

Yet  it  cannotJ)e  faid,  that  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  "  bafe- 
"  lefs  fabric  of  a  vifion  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind ;"  It  has  left 
"  monumefittmi  are  pcrennii/s^''  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  and  moft 
eloquent  law-paper ;  written  by  Mr  George  Jofeph  Bell,  John's 
brother,  and  entitled,  "  Memorial  for  John  Bell  and  Charles  Bell, 
"  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  againft 

the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh."    This  lit- 
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tie  Memorial,  which,  exclufive  of  its  Appendix,  contains  only  78 
qtiarto  pages,  is  well  worth  "  miiltorum  camelorum  anus  "  of  ordinary 
law-papers.    It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  their  Lawyer,  that 
the  two  brothers  did  not  win  their  caufe  triumphantly,  with  full 
cofts,  and  damages  :  for  no  body,  I  am  fure,  can  read  that  Me- 
morial, without  great  admiration  of  the  author's  ingenuity  and 
eloquence.    But  there  was  fomething  wanting  to  make  it  effedtual, 
and  fomething  which  neither  ingenuity  nor  eloquence  can  fiipply. 
When  Archimedes  undertook  to  move  the  world  with  his  foot,  he 
very  wifely  made  it  a  condition,  that  he  fhould  have  fome  place  to 
ftand  upon.    Now  fomething  of  this  kind,  like  a  fulcrum  to  a 
great  lever,  I  conceive  to  be  necelFary  to  give  the  moft  ingenious 
law-paper,  or  the  moft  eloquent  pleading,  any  elfedl,  in  moving  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  fhaking  even  fuch  a  little  world  as  that  of  Edin- 
burgh.    The  delightful  dream  on  which  it  was  founded,  was 
plainly  infufficient  for  this  purpofe. 

That  Memorial  has  alfo  the  merit  of  being  the  beft  expofitlon, 
and  moft  ample  commentary,  that  can  be  defired  or  conceived, 
on  Mr  John  Bell's  dodrine  delivered  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  As  it 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice  in 
this  country,  I  prefume  it  would  be  improper,  perhaps  might  be 
deemed  a  contempt  of  court,  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  argu- 
ments that  it  contains  ;  even  if  this  were  wanted,  which  certainly 
is  not  the  cafe  now ;  that  lawfuit  having  been  given  up,  as  foon 
as  the  dream  on  which  it  was  founded  had  pafted  away.  But  on 
the  well-known  principle,  "  T radiant fahr'ilia fabric  promittunt  me" 
"  dici  quod  medicorum  ejl^^  I  hope  I  ftiall  not  be  deemed  guilty 
of  any  impropriety,  when  I  make  fome  phyfical  remarks  on  it. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor,  nay  even  from  the  very 
title  of  that  Memorial,  that  Mr  Charles  Bell  had  dreamed,  verbatim 
et  literatim^  the  fame  dream  which  his  elder  brother  had  dreamed. 
This,  if  the  dream  had  gone  no  farther,  might  be  attributed  to 
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their  being  both  of  the  fame  education  and  profeflion,  Surgeons. 
But  it  appears  plainly  that  a  third  brother,  a  lawyer,  of  totally  dif- 
ferent education,  profeffion,  and  habits  of  reading  and  thinking, 
has  alfo  dreamed  the  fame  dream,  without  the  leaft  variation. 
This  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  ftrong  innate  family-like- 
nefs ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a  very  ftriking  example  of  the 
force  of  that  principle  ;  at  leaft  as  fplendid  as  that  of  the  three 
brothers,  of  my  kindred,  who  were  ProfefTors  of  Mathematics  at  the 
fame  time ;  or  as  that  of  the  three  noble  nofelefs  brothers,  who 
flouriihed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

From  the  uncommon  fpirit,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  that  Memorial  is  written,  totally  unlike  the  dry,  laborious, 
ponderous  argument  of  a  lawyer,  who  pleads  a  caufe  that  he 
knows  to  be  bad,  merely  to  earn  his  fee  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  it  was  perfedlly  in  earneft  ;  that  is,  that  he  had 
dreamed  the  fame  dream  with  his  brothers  ;  elfe  furely,  inftead  of 
arguing  their  caufe  for  them,  he  would  have  prevented  them  from 
engaging  in  fuch  a  lawfuit :  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  dream  was  at  an  end,  they  dehfted  from  their  lawfuit,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  decifion  of  the  court.  This  furely  their  bro- 
ther and  lawyer  would  not  have  allowed,  if  the  dream  had  con- 
tinued with  him,  after  it  had  ceafed  with  them.  If  there  had 
been  three  hundred  brothers  of  the  Bellian  race,  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  all  of  them  would  have  dreamed  exadlly  the  fame  dream. 
But  if  three  thoufand  men,  of  talents,  education,  and  knowledge, 
equal  to  theirs,  or  even  greater,  were  to  dream  ftraight  forwards, 
without  interruption,  for  three  thoufand  centuries,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  them  could  dream  one  iota  of  it,  any  more  than* 
he  could  dream  Homer's  Iliad,  Newton's  Principia,  or  the  Devil's 
Concerto. 

Scarce  had  the  Lawyers  time  to  fing  'Te  Deiim  on  the  happy 
conclufion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  beginning  of  a 
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moil  promifing  lawfuit,  whofe  ending  who  could  tell ;  the  one  I 
mean  between  the  two  Great  Corporations,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  ;  when  they  were  blelTed 
with  the  birth  of  another  lawfuit,  that  of  MefT  John  and  Charles 
Bell  with  the  faid  Managers.  Scarce  had  they  time  to  hail  this 
happy  omen,  that  ufhered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
faireft  promifes  that  it  would  prove  an  age  of  gold  ;  fcarce  could 
they  welcome  the  aufpicious  day  that  gave  it  to  the  Court, 

Salve  fiigac'is  gloria  feciili ; 
Salve  fecimda  digtia  dies  not  a  ; 
Salve  vetujlcs  vita  imago^ 
Et  fpecimen  venientis  avi^ 

when,  from  the  fame  unquenchable  and  everlafting  fire,  there 
fuddenly  burft  forth,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  three  frefh  ex- 
plofions,  in  the  form  of  three  new  lawfuits,  each  of  them  more 
inveterate  than  either  of  the  former  two.  Thefe  I  conceive  to 
bear  the  fame  relation  to  their  common  fource,  that  the  little  vol- 
canos,  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  on  the  fides  of  Mount  -iEtna, 
during  a  great  eruption,  bear  to  that  majeftic  father  of  volcanos» 
We  call  them  little,  though  each  of  them  fingly  is  greater  and 
more  tremendous  than  Vefuvius  ;  becaufe  they  are  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  of  their  parent  iEtna.  The  whole  Court  was  thunder- 
ftruck.  No  Member  of  it  had  powers  of  underftanding,  or  of 
imagination,  adequate  to  fo  new  and  fo  vaft  an  objecfl.  Some 
of  them  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  Hydra  :  but  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  miftake,  or  a  greater  indignity  to  this  dreadful  fiery  mon- 
fter ;  compared  to  which,  the  Lernsean  Hydra  was  but  a  cater- 
pillar. Befides,  this  no7i  defcript  monfler  did  not  wait,  like  the 
Hydra,  till  its  firft  head  was  chopped  off,  before  it  fhowed  ano- 
ther and  another  j  but  came  forth  at  once  with  many  heads, 

"  fierce 
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"  fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell and  no  doubt  would 
have  gone  on,  multiplying  itfelf  at  head  and  tail,  and  back,  and 
belly,  and  fides,  like  a  polypus,  to  the  delight  and  emolument 
of  every  limb  of  the  law  in  this  cotintry  ;  had  it  not  been  for  a 
fudden  and  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  one  thing  needful, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  Law,  no  War,  no  Evil,  and 
very  little  Phyfic  :  Money,  money  ;  which,  "  above  ground,  or 
"  under,  was  not  to  be  found." 

NeCy  qua  fulfiireis  ardct  fornacihus^  Mtne 
Igfiea  femper  erit :  Jieque  en  'tm  fuit  ignta  femper. 
Nejnpe  uhi  terra  c'lbos  alimentaqiie  pingu  'ia  jlammce 
Noil  dabity  ahfumptls  per  longiim  virlbus  avum^ 
Naturaque  fuum  nutr'imen  deerit  edac'i ; 
Non  feret  ilia  famem  :  defertaque  defer et  ignes. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  who  fo  eagerly  went  to  law,  did  not  rightly  under- 
ftand  its  Naturam  edacem ;  but  they  muft  foon  have  perceived, 
that,  without  much  prefilng,  or  any  very  nice  fauce,  it  would 
eat  up  all  the  food,  alimentaqiie  pinguia  jlamm^e^  that  have  come 
from  Peru  and  Chili  fince  the  days  of  Pizarro  ;  "  ever  eating, 
"  never  cloying,  all  devouring,  all  deftroying." 

My  colle(5lion  of  the  law-papers  already  printed  in  the  coiirfe 
of  thefe  lawfuits,  though  I  am  forry  to  fay  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete, amounts  to  more  than  500  pages  in  quarto. 

It  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  dif- 
cufiTion  of  caufes  not  yet  out  of  court :  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
mentioning  what  the  fubjecls  of  them  have  been.  Two  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  have  profecuted  the  majority  of  their  breth- 
ren, for  almoft  disfranchifing  them ;  at  leaft  ftriking  their  names 
out  of  the  lift  of  the  Fellows  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  iii 
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the  great  queftion  between  their  College  and  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary :  and  the  Prefident  of  their  Royal  College  profecutes 
eighteen  Fellows  of  it,  for  ignominioufly  turning  him  out  of  his 
chair,  and  cenfuring  him,  in  terms  almoft  too  grofs  to  mention, 
for  fome  pretended  mifcondu(5t  on  his  part.  I  fhould  not  have 
prefumed  to  give  here  the  words  of  fuch  a  cenfure,  if  they  had  not 
already  appeared  in  print,  and  been  very  generally  known  j^nor 
can  I  even  now  print  them,  without  premifing,  that  the  perfon  fo 
ignominioufly  treated  by  his  own  College,  is  a  gentleman  highly 
and  univerfally  efteemed  both  for  his  perfonal  and  profelfional 
charadler. 

That  vote  of  cenfure  was  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  am  direc- 
"  ted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  you  are  Preli- 
"  dent,  to  reprefent  to  you  from  this  chair,  that  you  have  (with 
"  your  eyes  open)  trampled  on  our  laws,  which,  by  your  fituation 
"  as  Prefident,  you  were  bound  more  particularly  to  defend,  and 
"  that  your  offence  is  highly  aggravated  by  your  condu(5l  previ- 

ous  to  the  meeting  called  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
"  nature  of  the  defence  you  urged  in  your  own  behalf ;  and  by  di- 
"  re(5lion  of  the  College,  I  now  cenfure  you,  in  the  flrongefl  and 
"  moft  unequivocal  manner,  for  fuch  condu(5t." 

Whatever  damages  may  be  awarded  him  by  a  court  of  juflice  for 
fuch  a  wrong,  we  have  already  complete  evidence  that  it  was  a 
wrong  of  the  groffefl  kind,  proceeding  from  the  mofl  rancorous 
fpirit  of  party ;  for  the  fame  College,  afterwards,  when  he  went 
out  of  office,  unan'imoujly  voted  him  its  thanks  for  his  upright  and 
gentlemanlike  condudl,  as  its  Prefident,  and  for  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  College.  Not  having  accefs 
to  their  minutes,  I  cannot  give  the  precife  words  of  that  vote  of 
thanks  ;  but  I  am  well  affured  that  it  was  expreffed  in  the 
flrongeft  and  moft  honourable  terms,  and  was  in  fubflance  what  I 
have  ftated.  - 
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I  am  well  afRired  likewife,  that  one  of  the  other  two  gentlemen, 
who  has  been  profecuting  them  for  ftriking  his  name  out  of  their 
lift,  has  fince  that  time  had  the  honour  of  receiving  their  public 
thanks  for  his  faithful  and  meritorious  fer vices  as  a  Member  of 
their  College. 

One  little  fpecimen  more  may  fufEce  to  convey  fome  notion  of 
the  noble  Ipirit  with  which  their  difputes  have  been  conducted. 
A  Fellow  of  their  College,  fettled  in  a  town  in  England,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  from  the  diftance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  juft  by  his  vote  to  fettle  thofe  difputes 
with  which  their  Royal  College  was  tormented.  He  came  to  Edin- 
burgh and  voted  accordingly  ;  but  had  fcarce  returned,  or,  as  fome 
fay,  was  only  on  his  way  returning  to  his  home,  happy  no  doubt 
in  the  thought  of  having  fo  eafily  and  elfedlually  put  an  end  to 
their  difputes,  when  he  had  three  fummonfes  executed  upon  him, 
{^Anglice,  had  three  writs  ferved  on  him),  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  three  feveral  lawfuits,  in  which  he  had  the  agreeable  fur- 
prife  of  finding  himfelf  involved  for  his  pains,  and  adlually  under 
profecution  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  1 0,000, 


Such,  from  the  moft  precife  and  authentic  information,  as  well 
as  from  many  written,  and  many  more  printed,  documents,  that 
I  have  feen,  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  the  faSls^  in  whatever 
words  they  may  be  expreffed,  with  refpedl  to  the  fpirit  and  temper 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  warfare  has  been  carried  on,  during  the  laft 
feven  and  twenty  years ;  that  is,  ever  fince  they  were  dedled 
(as  one  of  their  own  moft  eloquent  and  fpirited  writers  calls  it) 
into  a  Royal  College,  and  for  two  years  before  they  obtained  that 
honour. 

How 
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HoTV  much  better  or  worfe  they  were,  when  afTociated  only  as  a 
corporation,  I  really  do  not  know  ;  and  I  fhould  think  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  enquire.  We  know  fufliciently  what  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  words,  and  acflions  were,  about  the  years  1737  and 
1738  ;  and  alfo  what  they  were  between  the  years  1766  and  1769, 
the  period  of  their  fecond  and  longeft  conteft  with  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary. 

It  is  more  interefling  to  obferve  the  ftrange  efFecfl  which  their 
new  and  honourable  title  has  had  on  many  of  the  Members  of  that 
Royal  College  ;  in  making  them  believe  that  they  are,  individually 
and  collediively,  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  amiable, 
in  human  nature  ;  and  that  their  "  College  is  a  conftitutional  bar- 
*'  rier  againft  the  intrulion  of  ignorant,  unworthy,  pr  unprin- 
*'  cipled  men,  into  a  profeffion  which  Ihould  be  ever  facred ;  and 
"  that  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the  poor  :  "  and  all  this  at 
the  very  time  when  they  have  been  reviling  one  another  moft 
inveterately,  as  the  inoft  ignorant,  unworthy,  and  unprincipled  of 
men. 

The  calamitous  lituation  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  fuch  ftrange 
whims  about  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  a  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  importance  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly 
amiable  character  which  that  title  gives  to  every  individual  Mem- 
ber of  fiich  a  Society,  muft  equally  roufe  the  attention  of  men  of 
fcience,  efpecially  of  Phyficians,  and  call  forth  the  ftrongeft  exer- 
tions of  every  perfon  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  humanity,  Chrif- 
tian  charity,  or  brotherly  love. 

It  is  indeed  impoffible  to  think  of  it  without  fpeculating  a  little 
concerning  its  caufe,  and  wi filing  to  relieve  the  unhappy  fufFerers, 
though  they  themfelves  are  infenfibleof  their  own  misfortune.  To 
many  people  it  muft  appear  incredible,  that  any  individual,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  who  can  eat  their  victuals,  and  perform  the  com- 
mon ofHces  of  nature,  in  a  decent  and  cleanly  manner,  fliould 
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ever  adopt  fuch  notions,  and  perfift  in  them,  in  fpite  of  the  daily 
evidence  of  their  reafon  and  of  their  fenfes.    But  fuch  things  are 
not  impolTible :  there  have  been  many  real  inflances,  juft  like  the 
well  known  ficftitious  cafe  of  Don  Quixote,  of  perfons  fufEciently 
in  their  fenfes  on  all  fubjedls  but  one,  and  yet  on  that  one  as  com- 
pletely infane  as  he  was  on  knight-errantry.    Examples  have  not 
been  very  rare  of  men  who  believed  their  legs  to  be  made  of  ftraw, 
or  their  pofteriors  of  glafs  ;  and  who  could  never  be  fet  right  on 
thefe  points,   though  perfe(5lly  rational  upon  every  other,  and 
even  very  judicioufly  and  tenderly  careful  of  the  fuppofed  brittle 
and  infirm  parts  of  their  conftitutions.    We  read,  in  Aretseus, 
(chapter  6th  of  his  firft  book  on  the  Caufes  and  Symptoms  of 
Chronic  Difeafes),  of  a  ftrange  fellow,  whofe  infanity  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  Hmited  kind :  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter ;  and 
in  his  own  Ihop,  and  while  employed  in  his  own  bufinefs,  as  much 
in  his  fenfes  as  any  body.    He  would  meafure,  and  cut,  and  faw, 
and  fit  his  timber  very  nicely ;  and  was  withal  a  flirewd  fellow, 
who  could  make  a  bargain,  or  a  bill,  as  well  as  any  man.    But  the 
inftant  that  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and  quitted  his  fhop  and  his 
work,  and  turned  his  nofe  towards  the  forum,  he  began  to  groan, 
and  Ihrug  his  flioulders  ;  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  forum,  was 
bona  fide  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  ;  but  always  returned  to  his  fenfes, 
as  foon  as  he  was  brought  back  to  his  fliop  :  fo  that,  as  Aretaeus 
fagacioufly  obferves,  his  underftanding  and  his  trade  feemed  to  be 
confined  within  the  fame  narrow  limits. 

If  the  infatuation,  with  refpedl  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  had 
occurred  in  only  one  individual,  I  fliould  have  confidered  his  cafe 
as  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  carpenter :  but  as  it  has  affe6led 
many  individuals  of  the  fame  College  at  the  fame  time,  which  is 
not  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  with  refpetfl  to  maniacal  af- 
fedlions,  I  cannot  think  it  properly  referable  to  any  known  kind 
of  mental  derangement. 
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To  adopt  fucK  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  cafe,  would 
be  the  fame,  or  at  lead  as  uncharitable,  as  to  regard  it  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  them,  for  their  mifdeeds  done  as  a  body  to  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  would  be  thought,  that  I  wifhed 
to  reprefent  it  as  near  akin  to  that  blindnefs,  with  which,  on  a 
memorable  occafion,  fome  men  of  Sodom  v/ere  ftruck,  for  perfift- 
ing  in  their  wickednefs. 

On  coniidering  their  cafe  attentively,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
difcover  the  real  nature  and  caufe  of  it ;  and  I  can  even  propofe, 
with  great  confidence,  the  proper  means  for  their  relief.  They 
will  furely  be  fenfible  of  their  obligations  to  me,  when  they  know 
that  I  have  gone  more  than  half  way  to  the  Devil  on  their  account. 
Having  clearly  perceived,  that  their  infatuation  did  not  proceed 
from  any  bodily  diforder  or  infirmity,  I  was  led  to  fufpe6l  that 
it  was  a  cafe  of  enchantment.  As  I  am  but  little  verfed  in  magic 
myfelf,  I  could  not  truft  to  my  own  judgment  on  fuch  a  point ; 
and  therefore  confulted  the  fage  enchanter  Merlin;  who  moft 
obligingly  confidered  their  cafe  with  attention,  and  foon  con- 
vinced me,  by  the  moft  decifive  arguments,  that  it  was  enchant- 
ment, as  real,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that  of  Dulcinea  del  To- 
bofo. 

The  fame  kind  enchanter  explained  to  me  fully  how  the  magic 
fpell  might  be  broken :  it  being  a  fettled  point  in  the  black  art, 
that  for  every  fpell  there  is  a  counter  fpell. 

The  chief,  or  only  difficulty,  in  breaking  a  fpell,  when  the 
counter  fpell  is  once  difcovered,  arifes  from  the  circumftance,  that 
perfons  enchanted,  juft  like  mad  perfons,  and  perfons  in  love,  are 
very  unwilling  to  be  difenchanted. 

■  I  fear  there  may  be  fome  fuch  difficulty  in  difenchanting  thofe 
whofe  piteou-s  cafe  has  given  occafion  to  thefe  remarks :  but  the 
difficulty,  with  due  care  and  addrefs,  may  be  furmounted.  The 
counter  fpell,  or  mode  of  difenchanting  them,  is  in  fubftance  the 
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fame  with  that  which  Merhn  direded  Sancho  Panza  to  employ 
on  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  difenchant  Dulcinea  ;  only  muta- 
tis  mutandis.  This  being  a  collegiate  enchantment,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  fpell  for  breaking  it  be  performed  publicly,  and  with  due 
folemnity,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College,  and  by  the  Prefident, 
and  all  the  Fellows  of  it  in  rotation  j  in  which  cafe,  it  is  demon- 
ftrabie,  that  it  will  be  faithfully  and  ably  performed ;  and  with 
fuch  complete  fuccefs,  that  the  enchanted  perfons,  one  after  an- 
other, as  foon  as  number  three  thoufand  three  hundred  is  duly 
applied  to  the  place  appointed,  lhall  feel  themfelves  not  only  dif- 
enchanted pro  hac  v'lce^  but  effe6lually  preferved  from  all  danger 
of  fuch  another  enchantment  as  long  as  they  live.    Q^E.  F. 


One  of  the  moft  amufing  of  Mr  John  Bell's  conceits,  is  the  ad- 
mirable contrafl  which  he  draws  between  Phyfic  and  Surgery  ; 
in  order  to  fliow  that  experience,  which  every  body  allows  to  be 
highly  valuable  in  a  Phyiician,  is  of  no  confequence,  and  really 
not  needed  in  a  Surgeon.  This,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  is 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  long  and  elaborate  argument,  to 
prove,  that  it  can  be  no  difadvantage  to  the  patients  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  to  be  treated  by  the  youngefl  and  moft  inexperienced  Sur- 
geons in  rotation.  It  is  plain,  at  leaft,  that  nothing  lefs  can  efla- 
blifli  the  point  for  which  he  contends.  I  quote  his  own  words, 
(Se(5lion  2.  page  48.)  in  which  that  dodlrine  is  moft  explicitly  de- 
livered. "  He  knows  little  indeed  of  our  common  profeffion, 
"  who  is  not  fenlible,  that  experience  is  lefs  necelTary  in  Surgery. 
"  than  in  Medical  Pra6lice,  and  in  operations  not  at  all.  An  opera- 
"  tion  is  a  dilfe6lion,  which  he  who  is  able  to  perform,  is  able  to 
"  perform  !  Far  from  learning  by  experience,  a  Surgeon  muft  be 
"  perfed:  in  operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife. 
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"  But  the  memoiialift  is  fo  ignorant  in  our  profeiTion,  that  he 
"  applies  to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  own :  he  beheves  that 
"  Surgery,  like  Medicine,  is  an  uncertain  and  fpeculative  fcience ! 
"  he  believes,  that  in  our  profeilion,  what  is  wife  and  learned  to- 
"  day,  may  be  wrong  and  ignorant  to-morrow  !  that  our  profef- 
"  ±ion  is  learnt  by  experience,  and  not  by  ftudy  !  and  finally,  that 
"  old  Surgeons  only  can  excel :  though,  if  this  were  true,  ours 
"  would  be  a  profeffion  in  which  no  man  could  excel,  fince  the 
"  grey  head  of  wifdom  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  fhaking 
"  and  faultering  hand." 

I  have  no  inclination  to  difpute  Mr  John  Bell's  affertion,  that  he 
who  is  able  to  perform  an  operation  or  a  diffedlion,  is  able  to  per- 
form it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  moftimportant  propofi- 
tion  in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  declare,  that  I  think  it  contains  more 
truth,  than  all  the  reft  of  his  pamphlet  put  together.  It  is  indeed 
completely  loaded  and  fluffed  with  truth.  But  ftill  a  very 
important  queftion  remains  ;  namely,  Who  are  able  to  perform 
diffecflions  or  operations  ?  Certainly  not  every  man  who  choofes 
Surgery  as  a  profeflion,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  them  ever  become  even  tolerable  operators ;  and 
that  many  of  them  have  foon  become  fo  fenfible  of  their  own 
incapacity  in  that  refped,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
they  have  avoided,  as  much  as  pofTible,  attempting  any  nice,  dif. 
iicult,  or  dangerous  operation.  I  doubt  much,  whether  even  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are  equally,  or 
nearly  equally  able  to  perform  that  kind  of  diffetSlion  which  is  called 
an  operation  :  the  general  perfuafion  of  mankind  moft  notorioufly  is, 
that  they  are  not :  as  is  amply  teftified  by  their  anxiety  to  choofe  a 
fkilful  operator  when  themfelves  or  any  of  their  families  are  to  un- 
dergo an  operation.  It  is  not  even  pretended  by  Mr  John  Bell  him- 
felf,  who  has  faid  fo  much  of  their  examinations  by  the  Royal  College, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  exhibit  any  fpecimens  of  their  manual  dex- 
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terity  as  diffedlors  or  operators,  in  prefence  of  that  auguft  Body, 
before  they  can  become  Members  of  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  people  ftill  hving,  feveral  of  them  when 
they  had  occafion  to  fhow  in  the  Theatre  of  this  Hofpital  how  well 
they  could  diffed  a  hving  fubjed,  or  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  perform 
an  operation,  acquitted  themfelves  fo  fcurvily,  that  they  were  fe- 
verely  criticifed  by  fome  of  their  own  loving  Brethren,  as  well  as  by 
a  great  body  of  Students,  who  witneffed  the  dilTedions  which  they 
attempted  to  perform. 

I  can  even  remember  diftindlly  to  have  heard  a  moft  irreverent 
expreflion  applied  to  fome  of  them,  who,  after  repeated  attempts  of 
that  kind,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Hofpital-duty  :  That  they  were 
hiffed  off  the  ftage. 

Further,  granting  that  an  operation  is  a  diifedion,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  there  are  very  different  kinds  of  difre61:ions,  and  that 
rnany  a  man  who  can  perform  one  kind  of  diffe^lion  very  well,  may 
be  a  little  embarralTed  at  firft  if  he  tries  his  hand  at  another  kind. 
Thus,  the  flaying  and  cutting  up  of  an  ox  are  unqueftionably  dif* 
fedlions  ;  fo  is  the  carving  of  a  roafted  hare  or  a  partridge  at  table : 
but  I  believe  a  journeyman  butcher  can  perform  thofe  difledlions 
of  an  ox,  and  many  a  fine  Lady  thofe  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  as  well 
as  any  ProfelTor  of  Anatomy  in  Europe ;  or  even  as  Mr  John  Bell 
himfelf :  yet  both  the  butcher  and  the  Lady  might  be  much  em- 
barraffed,  if  required  to  perform  thofe  diffetflions,  alias  operations, 
on  living  perfons,  which  are  often  found  neceffary  in  hofpitals. 
That  kind  of  dilTedlion,  which  is  chiefly  required  in  learning  and 
teaching  Anatomy,  in  order  to  fliow  diftindly  the  minute  and 
exquifite  fl:ru(5lure  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  kind  of  diflTecSlion  which  is  neceflfary  in  perform- 
ing Chirurgical  operations.  A  certain  degree  of  Anatomical 
knowledge  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  operating  as  a  Surgeon  with 
fafety  and  fuccefs  ;  but  many  Surgeons,  who  have  had  much 
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pracftice  and  high  reputation  as  operators,  would  be  fadly  at  a  lofs, 
if  they  were  required  to  diffed:  and  demonftrate  the  minute  ftruc- 
ture  of  parts,  as  is  done  in  an  Anatomical  Theatre  :  and  I  flirewdly 
fufpe6l,  that  many  good  Anatomifts,  and  expert  diffeiStors,  would 
feel  themfelves  much  embarraifed,  if  they  were  required  to  operate 
on  the  living  fubje(5l.  I  know  not  what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  may  think  of  the  ProfefTors  of  Anatomy  in  this  refpedl ; 
but,  I  prefume,  none  of  them  can  fancy  themfelves  either  better 
Anatomifts,  or  more  expert  diire(5lors  than  Dr  Monro's  affiftant  Mr 
Fyfe  ;  yet,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them,  if  he  had  occalion 
to  undergo  a  nice  and  dangerous  operation,  would  choofe  for  the 
operator,  Mr  Fyfe,  rather  than  an  experienced  Surgeon. 

Further,  if  every  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  at 
the  hour  of  his  admiffion,  were  as  good  a  difTecflor  of  the  living, 
as  Mr  Fyfe  is  of  the  dead,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  all 
equally  well  qualified  for  being  Hofpital  Surgeons.  The  perform- 
ing of  operations,  though  an  effential,  is  not  the  moft  important, 
part,  of  a  Surgeon's  duty  and  profeffion.  It  is  more  to  a  Surgeon's 
credit  to  fave  one  limb,  than  to  cut  off  a  hundred.  Much  of 
Chirurgical  practice  has  nothing  to  do  with  diffedlion  :  the  curing 
of  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  the  treatment  of  external  inflammation  and 
gangrene ;  the  difcufiing  of  tumours  ;  the  reducing  of  ruptures 
and  of  diflocated  limbs  ;  and  the  fetting  of  broken  bones  ;  are 
daily  and  moft  important  objeds  of  Chirurgical  practice,  and 
fvich  as  no  practice  nor  dexterity  in  diffedtion  can  teach.  With 
due  humility,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  think,  that  a  Surgeon  may  im- 
prove in  thofe  parts  of  his  profeflion,  juft  as  a  Phyiician  does  in 
his,  by  the  help  of  experience. 

If  the  fcience  of  Surgery  were  as  certain,  and  the  pradlice  of  the 
art  as  perfect,  as  Mr  John  Bell's  argument  imports,  there  could 
be  no  difputes  or  controverfies  in  it :  indeed  from  fome  of  his  ex- 
prefTions  it  fhould  feem,  that  fuch  is  his  opinion,  or  at  leaft  that 
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fuch  is  the  belief  which  he  wifhes  to  imprefs  on  his  readers.  I  faC- 
pe6l,  however,  that  this  perfed;  agreement  in  opinion,  if  it  exifts 
at  all,  muft  be  near  a-kin  to  that  of  an  Englifli  Jury,  that  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of.  They  had  retired,  as  ufual,  to  confider 
of  their  verdidl ;  and  had  ftaid  fo  long,  that  the  Judge,  who  tried 
the  caufe,  and  who  thought  it  a  very  plain  one,  growing  impa- 
tient, called  them  into  Court  again,  and  aflced  them,  whether 
they  had  agreed  on  their  verdid.  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  faid  a  keen 
little  juryman,  in  a  violent  paffion,  "  I  am  agreed,  but  here  are 
"  eleven  obftinate  fellows  that  I  believe  will  never  agree."  Far 
from  believing  that  Mr  John  Bell  agrees  with  all  his  brethren 
on  every  point,  or  even  on  the  moft  important  points,  of  the 
Theory  and  Pradice  of  Surgery,  I  doubt  much  whether  he  agrees 
with  the  majority  of  them,  nay  whether  he  even  agrees  with  all 
the  Surgeons  of  his  own  name.  Surgeons  have  unqueftionably 
much  more  merit,  and  difplay  much  higher  genius,  in  their  ever- 
lafting  profeflional  difputes,  than  Phyficians  can  do  in  theirs :  for 
as  much  as  the  fubjeds  of  Chirurgical  difputes  generally  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  their  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  they  choofe  it,  they  need  not  truft  much  to  the  faint  and 
deceitful  light  of  their  own  reafon.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  in  de- 
fiance of  their  own  fenfes,  they  now  and  then  commit  miftakes  as 
grofs,  and  engage  in  difputes  as  inveterate,  as  Phyficians  can  do 
for  their  hearts. ,  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  to  have  heard  of 
a  miflake  and  difpute  of  this  kind,  in  this  city,  about  a  Lady's 
arm,  which  one  Surgeon  examined  and  drefTed  as  he  thought  it 
required.  But  the  Lady  finding  no  relief,  or  rather  finding  her 
arm  growing  worfe  and  more  painful,  got  another  Surgeon  to  ex- 
amine it ;  partly  I  believe  by  accident,  the  former  Surgeon  not 
being  to  be  found,  when  fhe  fent  for  him  on  account  of  her  in- 
creaiing  fufferings.  The  fecond  Surgeon,  on  examining  the  arm, 
found  that  one  of  the  bones  of  it  was  broken  5  and  accordingly 
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fet  it  properly,  which  foon  gave  her  relief.  But  the  former  Sur- 
geon would  not  acquiefce  in  this  opinion  or  pracflice :  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  have  to  this  hour  agreed  in  their  opinion  about 
that  cafe.  Another  cafe  of  the  fame  kind,  but  infinitely  worfe, 
came  under  my  own  immediate  view.  The  unfortunate  fubjedl 
of  it  was  a  relation  of  my  own,  one  of  whom  I  had  a  particular 
charge,  one  who  had  often  carried  me  in  her  arms  when  I  was  an 
infant.  One  day  the  man  in  whofe  houfe  fhe  lodged  came  to  tell 
me  that  Ihe  was  very  ill,  and  had  got  a  fwelled  leg.  Going  in- 
ftantly  to  fee  her,  I  found  her  very  ill  indeed  ;  her  leg  greatly 
fwelled,  red,  highly  inflamed,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  much 
fhorter  than  the  other  ;  fo  that  I  prefume  a  child  of  feven  years 
of  age  might  have  known  at  firft  iight,  as  I  did,  notwithftanding 
my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  that  the  leg  was  broken.  On 
enquiring  into  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe,  I  learned  that  this  accident 
had  happened  above  a  week  before,  by  a  fall  on  the  floor  of  her 
room.  It  happened  at  night ;  and  the  perfons  about  her,  obfer- 
ving  that  her  leg  was  much  hurt,  got  a  Surgeon,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  this  city,  to  fee  her  next  morning.  He  faw  her 
feveral  times,  fent  her  fomething  to  rub  her  leg  with,  which  might 
with  equal  advantage  to  her,  have  been  rubbed  on  her  bed-poft, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  fet  her  broken  leg.  This  neceflTarily  im- 
plies one  of  two  things ;  either  that  he  did  not  difcover  that  her 
leg  was  broken,  or  elfe,  that,  knowing  it  to  be  broken,  he  would 
rather  let  her  perifli  miferably,  than  take  the  trouble  to  fet  it.  The 
circumftance  which  procured  me  intelligence  of  her  miferable  fitua- 
ation  was  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  fever,  produced  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  beginning  of  delirium.  Shocked  at  fuch  an  exam- 
ple of  negligence,  I  ran  immediately  to  get  fome  other  Surgeon  to 
her  afliftance  ;  and  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  I  luckily 
met  with  one.  This  other  Surgeon,  whom  for  the  prefent  I  fliall  call 
Dr  WilUam  Farquharfon,  trufting  to  his  honour  that  he  will  not 
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mention  the  name  of  his  profefTional  brother  who  was  fo  unfortunate 
qn  that  occafion,  inftantly  went  with  me  to  the  patient ;  and  on 
examining  the  leg,  made  me  obferve,  what  I  had  not  attended  to 
before,  that  not  only  the  leg  was  broken,  but  the  fmall  bone  of  it 
{Fibula)  was  diflocated  at  the  knee.  Dr  F.  at  firft  declined  at- 
tempting to  fet  the  leg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  inflamma- 
tion of  it,  but  on  account  of  the  ftate  of  general  fever,  which  was 
fo  bad  that  he  conlidered  the  patient  (very  rightly  as  it  afterwards 
appeared)  to  be  a  dying  perfon.  However,  at  my  earneft  entreaty, 
he  endeavoured  as  foon  as  pofTible  to  fet  it,  and  I  believe  did  it  as 
well  as  it  could  be  done  ;  but  too  late  to  fave  her  life  ;  flie  died  in  a 
few  days  with  the  increafing  fever  and  delirium.  There  was  pro-> 
perly  no  difpute  or  contradi6lion  about  that  cafe  ;  Dr  F.  having 
Yery  prudently,  before  he  attempted  to  fet  the  leg,  taken  with  him 
a  third  Surgeon,  a  particular  friend  of  the  firft  Surgeon,  to  fee,  and 
be  convinced  that  the  leg  was  really  broken,  and  that  the  patient 
was  likely  to  die  of  the  fever  produced  by  the  fra(5ture,  which  had 
been  fo  atrocioufly  negledled. 

As  the  beft  commentary  on  Mr  John  Bell's  text,  about  the  cer- 
tainty and  perfedlion  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Surgery,  I  fhall 
mention  a  little  incident  which  occurred,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  cer- 
tain London  Hofpital. 

A  patient  was  in  it  under  the  care  of  the  Phyficians,  on  account 
of  a  very  bad  leg,  which  baffled  their  fkill,  and  appeared  to  them 
almoft  hopelefs ;  they  therefore  requefted  a  confultation  of  the 
Surgeons,  to  examine  the  leg,  and  to  decide  what  fhould  be  done 
with  it.  The  Surgeons  accordingly  met,  examined  it,  confulted 
about  it,  and  refolved,  nemine  contradicente^  that  the  leg  could  not 
be  faved,  and  ought  to  be  cut  off.  By  the  unerring  rules  of  Sur- 
gery, they  cut  it  off  without  delay.  But,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  Phy- 
ficians, at  their  next  vifit,  on  examining  the  patient,  found,  to 
their  great  aftonifhment,  the  fuppofed  hopelefs  leg  as  faft  to  his  body 
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as  ever  it  had  been.  The  puzzle  was  foon  explained.  It  happened 
that  the  man  had  tuco  legs,  both  of  them  very  bad  ;  one  of  them 
the  Phyficians  thought  they  could  fave,  the  other  they  defpaired 
of.  There  being  but  a  right  and  a  wrong,  it  was  not  very  mar- 
vellous that  the  confultation  took  the  wrong.  Both  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  I  believe  were  a  little  difconcerted  at  that  qiiid  pro  quo  ; 
and  as  it  was  thought  rather  a  ftrong  meafure  to  cut  off  both  the 
man's  legs,  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and  faved  the 
leg  which  fliould  have  been  cut  off :  fo  that  after  all  the  poor  man 
was  but  one  leg  out  of  pocket.  As  I  was  not  an  eye-witnefs  of 
this  edifying  tranfadlion,  it  is  proper  to  give  fome  notion  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  ftory,  which  is  very  fliort  and  fimple.  I  have  it 
from  a  Reverend  Clergyman,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  Phyficians 
concerned,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  his  pro- 
feffion  in  London.  I  know  both  the  Clergyman  and  the  Phyfician 
intimately ;  I  know  them  both  to  be  men  of  veracity  and  men  of 
fenfe  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fadls  were  juft  as  I  have  fta- 
ted  them. 

This  remarkable  misfortune  which  I  have  defcribed,  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  but  often  worfe  in  degree,  have  proceed- 
ed evidently,  from  the  greater  eagernefs  of  feveral  Surgeons 
to  perform  operations,  than  to  cure  their  patients  Avithout  them. 
This  unfortunate  bias  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  them  con- 
fefs  having  felt  in  themfelves.  Whether  it  proceeds  from  their 
eager  defire  to  acquire  dexterity  as  operators,  or  from  a  kind  of 
vanity  and  ambition  to  difplay  that  dexterity  which  they  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  already  acquired,  perhaps  by  practifing  on  the 
dead  fubjecl,  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  their  living 
patients.  Nor  is  it  much  better  for  thefe,  when  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Surgeons,  who,  confcious  of  their  own  deficiencies  as 
operators,  are  unwilling  to  cxpofe  them  to  public  view,  and  there- 
fore decline,  or  pjoflpone  from  time  to  time,  operations  which 
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might  probably  have  fucceeded,  if  performed  early,"  bnt  whicH, 
when  long  delayed,  have  but  a  fmali  chance  of  fiiccefs,  even  when 
performed  by  the  moft  fkilful  operator. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  repugnant  to  daily,  or 
at  leaft  to  by  far  too  frequent  experience,  than  Mr  John  Bell's 
dodlrine,  of  the  great  certainty  of  the  fcience,  and  the  high  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  furgery.  To  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  examples, 
which  muft  have  been  known  to  him,  of  the  obftinate  and  irre- 
concileable  differences  of  opinion  amongft  Surgeons,  I  fhall  men- 
tion, in  the  firft  place,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  that  cafe  already 
mentioned  in  general  terms,  page  132.  3.  of  this  Memorial.  A  gen- 
tleman had  fuffered  much  diftrefs  and  pain  by  a  diforder,  which 
had  continued  and  increafed  on  him  for  thirteen  months,  during 
which  time  it  had  baffled  the  fkill  of  two  eminent  Surgeons  whom 
he  had  employed,  and  who  certainly  had  not  difcovered,  and  do 
not  feem  even  to  have  fufpeCled,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  dif^ 
order.  In  this  condition  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  confulted 
Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  Mr  Arrot,  and  myfel£  There  was  no  doubt, 
or  difficulty,  or  difference  of  opinion  among  us,  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  difeafe,  which  was  as  plain  a  Hydrocele  as  ever  was  feen. 
We  told  him  fo  immediately,  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
diforder,  and  affured  him  of  the  facility  and  certainty  of  curing  it 
by  an  operation,  and  the  impoffibiiity  of  curing  it  any  other  way. 
He  was  at  firft  much  furprifed,  and  fome  what  incredulous,  per- 
haps thinking  it  impoffible  that  his  former  Surgeons  could  have 
been  fo  ftrangely  miftaken  :  hxit  on  finding  his  Edinburgh  Sur- 
geons perfedly  decided  in  their  opinion,  and  willing  to  operate 
immediately,  he  foon  acquiefced  in  their  judgment.  Underftand- 
ing,  however,  that  he  muft  exped  to  be  confined,  by  the  operation, 
for  a  fortnight  or  more,  he  faid  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  return 
home,  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs  for  fo  long  an  abfence ;  but 
intimated  his  refolution  of  either  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  two 
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or  three  weeks,  or  elfe  fending  for  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  and  allow- 
ing him  to  operate. 

Several  weeks  elapfed,  yet  we  heard  no  more  of  onr  patient ;  till 
I,  happening  to  pafs  through  the  place  where  he  lived,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  which  I  do  not  choofe  at  prefent  to  remember, 
went  to  fee  him,  and  inquired  into  his  fituation.  His  bodily 
health  was  nearly  in  Jlatu  quo,  but  I  found  him  in  a  ftate  of  mental 
anguifh  and  horror  not  to  be  defcribed.  His  former  Surgeons, 
as  foon  as  he  informed  them  of  our  opinion,  and  advice  as  to  the 
operation,  declared  againft  it  in  the  ftrongefl  poiTible  terms,  affu- 
ring  him  that  the  difeafe  could  not  be  what  we  had  faid.  Still 
worfe,  I  found  my  patient  minutely  informed  of  all  the  horrible 
confequences  that  a  man  in  his  fituation  had  to  fear;  but  with  this 
unlucky  perfuafion,  that  they  were  all  to  be  dreaded  from  the  ope- 
ration^ not  from  the  difeafe ;  as  I,  and  I  prefume  every  Phyfician 
and  Surgeon  in  Europe,  conceive  to  be  the  cafe. 

I  told  him,  it  was  impofTible  for  me  to  alter  my  opinion  ;  and 
that  he  muft  judge  for  himfelf,  and  follow  the  advice  which  he 
liked  beft ;  at  the  fame  time  informing  him,  that  the  horrible 
confequences  which  he  had  been  taught  to  dread  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  difeafe,  not  from  the  operation  ;  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  prevented.  He  alked  me  to  meet  with  his  Surgeons, 
and  to  confult  with  them  about  his  cafe.  I  had  even  a  formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Surgeons  themfelves  to  fuch  a  confultation, 
which  I  peremptorily  declined,  not  being  in  the  humour,  juft  at 
that  time,  to  be  clapperclawed  by  thofe  gentlemen ;  and  as  to 
clapperclawing  them,  at  any  time,  I  fhould  have  thought  it  a  very 
needlefs  labour.  The  next  news  I  heard  of  my  patient,  from  one  of 
his  moft  intimate  friends,  was,  that  Mr  John  Bell  had,  by  his  two 
Surgeons,  been  called  in  to  fee  him  ;  evidently  in  hopes  that  he 
would  decide  againft  the  opinion  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell  and  the 
operation. 

But 
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But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  fliarp  for  them,  and  very  honeftly 
declared  that  the  difeafe  was  a  Hydrocele ;  offered  to  perform  the 
operation  inflantly,  and  did  adually  perform  it,  I  believe,  the 
very  next  day,  and  cured  the  patient  without  the  fmalleft  diffi- 
culty. 

Yet  thofe  two  Surgeons  are  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeffion ; 
and  if  they  were  to  come  and  fettle  in  Edinburgh,  I  dare  fay 
would  exped  to  take  the  lead  of  three  fourths  of  their  brethren  in 
this  city,  and  probably  of  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf. 

The  f^me  certain  fcience,  and  enlightened  and  candid  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  have  often  produced  thofe  fierce  debates,  and 
irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion,  in  the  confulting-room  of 
this  Hofpital,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  Memorial. 

Many  a  queftion,  after  full  confultation  and  debate,  has  been 
decided  by  a  vote,  each  party  holding  fall  its  own  firft  opi- 
nion :  fome  fiich  points  have  been  decided  by  a  very  fmall  majo-- 
rity,  fome  even  by  the  attending  Surgeon's  calling  vote  :  fome 
have  been  decided  firft  one  way,  then  the  oppofite ;  the  minority 
on  the  firft  day  watching  their  opportunity,  when  the  houfe  was 
properly  affembled,  and  when  thofe  whofe  opinions  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  the  greateft  weight,  were  abfent  j  fo  that  their 
votes  at  leaft  could  not  tell  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  One  mife- 
rable  example  of  a  fufferer  by  this  practice,  whom  for  the  prefent 
I  fliall  call  J.  R.  I  faw  about  two  years  ago  ;  long  after  ftie  had 
been  difmiffed  from  the  Hofpital  as  incurable.  What  her  fate 
might  have  been,  if  the  long  and  keenly  contefted  queftion  about 
an  operation  to  be  performed  on  her  had  been  decided  the  other 
way,  I  cannot  guefs  ;  but  I  fcarce  think  it  could  have  been  worfe 
than  what  ftie  has  a(5tually  fuffered,  ever  fince  the  hour  that  the 
operation  was  performed.  I  never  faw  a  more  ftiocking  or  mifer- 
able  obje£l ;  nor  can  I  conceive  a  ftronger  refutation  of  Mr  John 
Bell's  dodlrine  of  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of  furgery.  Some 
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Surgeons,  who  have  done  good  fervice  in  this  Hoipital,  make  no 
Icruple  to  declare,  that  the  vexation  ariling  from  thofe  obftinate 
debates,  and  repeated  confultations,  was  one  of  their  chief  reafons 
for  withdrawing  from  its  duties. 

Mr  John  Bell  can  fcarce  have  forgotten  a  pretty  remarkable 
confultation  about  a  certain  tumour.    The  firft  Surgeon  who  was 
delired  to  declare  his  opinion,  pronounced,  without  hefitation,  that 
it  was  a  rupture,  fomewhat  conftri(5led,  but  not  completely  ftran- 
gulated.    This  gentleman,  a  pretty  lharp  one  too,  nec  pluribus  im- 
par,  one  whom  I  could  truft  againft  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  his 
brethren,  happened  to  be  of  one  party,  or  of  no  party,  whichever 
Mr  John  Bell  pleafes  to  call  it.    Of  courfe,  thofe  of  the  other  party 
were  unanimoully  convinced  that  it  was  no  rupture,  but  only  a 
bubo,  which  was  to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  by  poultices,  and 
.opened  when  ripe.    They  would  not-  even  liften  to  the  fuggeftion 
of  one  of  the  t'other-fide  gentlemen,  who  wickedly  propofed,  that, 
as  the  man's  life  was  at  (lake, .  >  they  fhould  make  an  incifion 
through  the  fkin,  which  could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  and 
would  enable  them  to  judge  with  certainty  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  tumour.    Being  the  majority,  they  determined  for  the  biibo 
and  the  poultice. 

Next  day,  when  they  met  again  in  confultation,  and  began  to 
enquire  about  the  patient,  the  bird  was  flown.  This  was  a  pro- 
digious triumph  to  the  antirupturifts,  who  were  fure  that  a 
man  with  fo  bad  a  rupture  could  not  have  run  away.  But 
the  rupturifts  were  as  fliarp  and  as  obftinate  as  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  moft  malicioufly  traced  the  poor  man  to  his  own 
home,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  poor  man,  who,  from  what  he  felt  in  his  in- 
fide,  was  well  convinced  that  the  vote  of  bubo  and  poultice  was 
to  do  him  no  good,  eloped  from  the  Hofpital  next  morning,  and 
found  means  to  crawl  to  a  cart,  which  he  found  on  the  ftreet, 
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and  which  conveyed  hhici  to  his  own  houfe,  where  he  died  in  two 
or  three  days.    But  having  been  traced  by  that  time,  permiffion 
was  obtained  to  open  his  body,  which  was  done  in  prefence  of  fe- 
veral  antiruptiirifts  as  well  as  rupturifts :  the  rupture  was  found,  as 
was  expeded  by  the  latter  party.  It  is  even  furmifed,  that  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  morbid  parts  is  ftill  in  the  pofleflion  of  one  of  the  anti- 
rupturifts.    When  I  ftate  fuch  an  occurrence,  it  may  naturally  be 
alked  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  medical  warfare,  whether  I 
really  believe  it ;  and  if  I  do,  whether  I  impute  fuch  conducl  to 
fheer  ignorance,  or  to  the  moft  unfeeling  cruelty,  and  a  deliberate 
purpofe  of  fomething. little  lefs  than  murder.    As  to  the  firft  ques- 
tion, I  anfwer  without  fcruple,  that  I  believe  it  firmly ;  becaufe 
I  have  heard  it  from  feveral  Surgeons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
tranfadlion,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  veracity. 
As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  with  much  diffidence,  I  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  de- 
Hberate  purpofe  of  letting  the  poor  man  perifti.    Such  ignorance 
is  incredible  of  any  perfon  who  knows  what  a  rupture  is  ;  and  fuch 
deliberate  cruelty  towards  an  unoffending,  unhappy  obje(5l,  is  in- 
confiftent  with  my  notions  of  human  nature.    I  humbly  conceive 
that  the  misfortune  arofe,  as  many  other  fimilar  misfortunes  have 
arifen,  from  the  violent  fpirit  of  party,   and  that  irritation  and 
inveteracy  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  medical  difputants.  I 
think  it   highly  probable,  that  if   thofe  gentlemen  who  were 
fo  unfortunate  on  that  occafion  had  been  acting  fingly,  or  even 
feveral  of  them  together,  but  coolly,  and  not    pitted  againft 
their  opponents,  they  would  have  judged  and  acled  properly.  I 
know  no  bounds  to  the  violence  of  party-fpirit.   I  believe  that,  like 
the  fpirit  of  gaming,  or  any  very  violent  palfion,  it  often  makes 
men  deaf,  blind,  and  inleniible  to  every  other  confideration,  even 
to  the  moft  facred  and  tender  that  human  nature  knows  ;  and 
with  tliis  horrible  aggravation,  that  many,  far  from  being  aftiamed 
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of  it,  confider  it  as  their  protideft  boaft  and  moft  honourable  dif- 
tincflion ;  while  few,  if  any,  think  themfelves  individually  re- 
Iponfible,  or  even  blameable,  for  what  is  done  by  their  party. 

This,  however,  I  hvimbly  fuggeft  with  a  falvo  jure  to  all  con-^ 
ceined.  If  they  can  explain,  in  any  manner  more  fatisfa^lory  to 
the  pnblic,  and  more  honourable  to  themfelves,  the  fadls  which  I 
have  ftated,  and  which  I  believe  can  fcarce  be  difputed,  but,  if 
difputed,  may  be  eftabliflied  by  irrehftible  evidence,  they  are 
heartily  welcome  to  do  it,  and  I  fliall  be  glad  tq  fee  it  done. 

Among  the  other  fpecimens  of  the  great  certainty  of  Surgery, 
and  of  the  equal  and  perfect  Ikill  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  this  City,  who  of  late  years  have  taken  a  fhare  of  the 
Hofpital-duty,  and  formed  thofe  multitudinous  confultations,  which 
appeared  to  me  much  worfe  than  ufelefs ;  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
the  irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion  with  refpe(5l  to  a  patient 
having,  or  not  having,  a  ftone  in  his  bladder.  From  a  work  on 
Surgery,  publifhed  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  thefe  Surgeons,  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  occurrence,  for  one  or  two 
Surgeons  of  a  numerous  confultation  to  have  felt  the  ftone,  on 
founding  the  patient,  and  for  ten  or  a  dozen  more  of  them,  after 
repeated  trials,  not  to  have  been  able  to  feel  it.  Thefe  differences 
of  opinion  feem  to  have  been  independent  of  any  fpirit  of  party  ; 
and,  fuppofing,  what  it  would  be  highly  uncandid  to  doubt,  that 
they  all  fpoke  and  adled  bona  Jide,  neceflarily  imply,  that  fome  of 
them  were  much  more  expert  than  the  majority  of  their  brethren, 
at  that  little  preliminary  operation.  It  is  admitted,  I  prefume, 
that  a  ftone,  even  of  confiderable  fize,  may  be  in  the  bladder,  but 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  by  having  formed  a  fac  for  itfelf,  that  the 
moft  expert  Surgeon  cannot  feel  it.  But  when  a  ftone  is  diftincl- 
ly  felt  by  two  or  three,  and  not  felt  at  all  by  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
the  fame  profefTion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  caufe  for 
fuch  a  difference,  but  fome  want  of  dexterity  in  the  greater  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  them.  A  moft  cruel  evil  is  implied  in  the  founding  of  an 
unhappy  patient  by  every  individual  of  a  numerous  confultation, 
even  if  they  were  all  perfe(5lly  fkilful ;  and  ftill  worfe,  if  any  of 
them  are  unfldlful,  aukward,  or  rough,  in  the  ufe  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  No  patient,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  ever  was  founded 
by  fuch  a  confultation,  unlefs  he  had  either  a  ftone,  or  fome  other 
difeafe  in  his  bladder,  implying  fuch  tendernefs  of  it,  that  the 
flighteft  touch  of  the  ftafF  muft  have  given  exquilite  pain.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  fome  fuch  multitudinous  foundings  have 
not  amounted  to  a  more  fevere  operation,  I  mean  to  greater  tor- 
ture, than  the  final  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  by  a  fkilful 
operator.  It  is  admitted,  at  leaft,  to  have  been  fo  bad,  that  often 
it  was  neceffary  to  employ,  for  feveral  days,  warm  bathing,  o- 
piates,  and  other  medicines,  to  undo  the  mifchief  that  had  been 
done  by  fuch  a  preliminary  confultation.  See  Lattas  Surgery^ 
vol.  I.  page  479.  /o  493. 

The  moft  unexceptionable  evidence  on  this  point,  perhaps  the  only 
evidence  that  Mr  John  Bell  will  admit  to  be  competent,  is  the  faid 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf.    "  I  never  fliall  forget  the  fight  I  once  faw,  in 
"  our  well  regulated  and  cleanly  Hofpital,  where  there  was  fuch  an 
*'  exhibition  of  ulcer  a  verminofa^  as  perhaps  never  was  feen  even  by 
"  Paree  at  the  liege  of  Turin.    Dr  Aitken  had  taken  an  apprehen- 
"  fion  that  we  were  too  apt  to  trouble  fores  by  officious  dreffing, 
"  and  being  deceived,  like  many  others,  by  the  wonderful  re-' 
"  union  of  frefh  wounds,  when  laid  together,  and  not  drefled  for 
*'  eight  days,  he  formed  this  promifing  conclulion,  that,  as  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  common  faying,  the  "  blood  is  the  beft  balfam 
"  for  a  wound,"  its  own  foul  matter  fliould  be  the  befl  balfam 
"  for  a  fore.    He  refolved  not  to  drefs  the  fores  of  the  furgical 
"  wards  at  fhorter  periods  than  five  or  fix  days  ;  but  that  the 
"  matter  might  not  run  through  the  bed  during  that  period,  he 
"  made  the  nurfes  gather  all  their  old  fpunges,  and  apply  to  each 
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"  fore  a  fpunge.  Four  or  five  days  after,  a  great  many  gentlemen 
"  attended  in  the  wards,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the 
**  further  iffue  of  this  experiment !  Each  fore,  as  it  was  fuc- 
"  ceffively  opened,  was  in  a  horrible  condition,  "  the  worms  they 
"  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out,"  and  the  Dodor  was  in 
"  great  difgrace  till  he  difcovered  the  caufe.  He  had  given  the 
"  nui-fes  very  ftridl  injuntSlions  about  cleanfmg  their  fpunges, 
"  which  they  very  ftridlly  obeyed  ;  but  each  fpunge,  after  being 
"  walhed,  was  laid  by  the  window  to  dry ;  it  was  hatching  feafon 
"  with  the  great  flies,  who  were  very  glad  of  the  fpunges  to  depofit 
"  their  eggs  in  ;  and  when  thefe  eggs  were  laid  into  the  fores, 
"  and  kept  there  for  fome  days,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuch  a 
"  fituation,  they  did  hatch  with  a  vengeance."  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery^  by  John  Bell.     1801.    Page  102.  £5f  103. 

It  muft  furely  have  been  very  fatisfadlory  and  comfortable  to 
the  poor  patients  who  were  made  the  fubjedls  of  that  abfurd  ex- 
periment, to  learn  from  fuch  good  authority,  that  the  worms 
which  had  been  eating  them  up  alive,  had  not  grown  out  of  their 
flefh,  but  were  all  of  them  the  lawful  children  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  commonly  called  blue-bottles  :  but  ftill  there  feems  to 
have  been  either  great  uncertainty  of  the  principles  of  Surgery, 
even  fo  lately  as  fince  Mr  John  Bell  was  hatched,  or  elfe  fome  very 
ignorant  wrong-headed  Surgeons  permitted  to  pradtife  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  One  other  inftance  I  fhall  give  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  fluc^luation,  as  well  as  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  in  the  grand  confultation  of  Surgeons.  After 
minutely  defcribing  a  cafe  of  femoral  aneurifm,  Mr  John  Bell  pro- 
ceeds in  thefe  words. 

"  This  was  not  indeed  one  of  thofe  cafes  where  one  might  fay 
"  the  patient  had  not  many  days  to  live,  but  yet  it  was  a  cafe 
"  inevitably  fatal  1  Operation  was  unavoidable  !  It  was  for  the  pur- 
'*  pofe  of  having  the  operation  performed  that  he  was  laid  in  the 
"  Hofpital ;  and  he  was  a  manly  hardy  fellow,  willing  to  fubmit 
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**  to  any  kind  of  Surgery,  efpecially  if  it  could  but  preferve  his 
"  limb.. 

"  Mr  Harknefs  loft  no  time  in  calling  a  confultation.  Out  of 
"  twelve  gentlemen  prefent,  eight  voted  for  preferving  the  limb. 
"  But  on  the  morrow,  when  Mr  Harknefs  had  prepared  every 
'*  thing  for  the  operation  of  aneurifm,  the  gentlemen  taking  the 
"  cafe  again  under  review,  and  efpecially  refle(51:ing  on  the  danger- 
"  ous  combination  of  fradlure  and  aneurifm,  and  on  the  difficulty 
"  of  faving  a  perfon  who  has  even  the  moft  fimple  aneurifm  of 
"  the  thigh,  they  reverfed  their  former  opinion.  Mr  Harknefs 
"  was  forced  to  amputate  the  limb ;  and  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day 
"  the  man  died  of  gangrene.'* 

That  Mr  Harknefs,  or  any  Surgeon  in  the  world,  fhould  be 
forced  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  is  impoflible ;  becaufe  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  do  it.  We  muft  therefore  underftand  by 
this  very  edifying  ftory,  that  the  attending  Surgeon  was  forced  to 
perform  an  operation  which  he  thought  improper,  and  to  cut  off  a 
limb  which  he  thought  he  could  have  faved ;  nay,  which  a  grand 
confultation  had  thought  might  be  faved,  though  the  faid  con- 
fultation thought  fit  to  reverfe  its  own  decifion,  and  to  find 
that  wrong  to-day  which  was  right  yefterday.  A  confultation 
of  twelve  Phyficians,  or  of  twelve  Judges,  notwithftanding  the 
glorious  uncertainty  both  of  Law  and  Phyfic,  could  have  done  no- 
thing worfe.  Indeed,  when  two  oppofite  decifions  are  given  in  a 
law-fuit,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  the  patient  a  rubber-game.  In  fome 
countries,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  patient  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand fuch  a  rubber :  but  in  Surgery  there  is  not  always  time  for 
a  rubber-confultation  ;  and  therefore,  if  fuch  difcordant  and  dan- 
gerous confultations  are  permitted,  reafon,  and  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity, all  require  that  a  box  and  dice  ftiould  always  be  ready  in 
the  confulting  room  ;  and  that,  whenever  the  fecond  confultation 
reverfes  the  decifion  of  tlie  firft,  the  patient  ihould  be  entitled,  if 
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he  cliooies,  to  have  a  throw  of  tlie  dice  to  fettle  the  qiieftion  ;  juft 
that  he  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  his  limb  or  for  his  life. 

I  have  had  occahon  to  learn,  from  the  beft  authority,  that  is, 
from  one  of  the  Surgeons  w^ho  afted  in  that  uncivil,  untradlable 
manner,  tliat  the  decifions  of  certain  grand  confultations  of  Sur- 
geons in  this  Hofpital  have  been  fuch,  that  the  attending  Sur- 
geon, whofe  province  it  was  to  operate,  has  abfolutely  mutinied, 
and  refufed  to  do  it ;  telling  his  bretliren,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you 
"  choofe  to  cut  off  this  man's  leg,  or  to  cut  this  man  for  the 
"  ftone,  you  may,  but  I  will  not."  Such  adventures  muft  no 
doubt  have  greatly  ftrengthened  their  fentiments  of  mutual  efteem 
and  confidence,  and  fully  eftabliflied,  to  the  convidion  of  the  moft 
obftinate  and  incredulous  of  them,  the  unerring  certainty  of  the 
principles  of  Surgery. 

It  is  the  more  edifying  to  obferve  how  confidently  Mr  John 
Bell  maintains  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of  Surgery,  which 
implies  the  perfe(5t  uniformity  of  the  pradlice  of  it,  that  his  own 
works  contain  the  moft  ample  and  unequivocal  proof,  that  there 
are  numberlefs  difputes  among  Surgeons,  almoft  as  inveterate, 
and  many  of  them  as  frivolous,  as  thofe  which  have  agitated 
Phyficians.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  this  well-known 
truth,  his  own  writings  would  afford  forty  times  more  than 
enough.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  pofllble  to  read,  ftraight  for- 
wards, twenty  pages  of  any  of  his  books  on  Surgery,  without 
meeting  with  feveral  proofs  and  examples  of  this  kind.  The  cu- 
rious or  diftruftful  may  make  the  trial  at  their  leifure,  and  judge 
for  themfelves.  But  there  is  one  illuftrious  ipecimen  of  it  in  a 
book,  and  a  part  of  a  book,  in  which  it  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pe(5led ;  but  withal  fo  glaring  and  decifivc,  that  it  muft  not  be 
allowed  to  pafs  unnoticed.  The  book  to  which  I  allude  is  his  An- 
fwer  to  me  ;  and  the  part  of  that  book  is  the  3d  fe(5lion  of  it, 
page  37.  immediately  after  he  had  contended  moft  vehemently, 
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all  through  his  2d  fedion,  (of  50  pages),  for  the  uniform  cer- 
tainty of  the  principles  of  Surgery.    It  may  fairly  be  prefumed, 
that,  if  on  any  occalion  he  could  have  abftained  from  profeffion- 
al  difputes,  and  from  treating  in  the  moft  contemptuous  manner 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  his  brethren  from  whom  he  chofe 
to  diflent,  he  would  have  done  it  on  that  occafion,  on  which  it 
was  his  avowed  objecft  to  prove  that  there  are  no  difputes  among 
them.    But,  Natiiram  expellas  furca^  tainen  iifque  recurret^  or,  as  the 
French  exprefs  it,  Harlequin  tonjours  Harlequin.    In  that  fedlion 
of  his  anfwer  he  has  introduced  a  long  hiftory,  which  looks 
like  an  old  lecSlure,  about  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  rtone. 
But  be  it  new,  or  be  it  old,  it  certainly  bears  no  more  relation  to 
the  queftion  between  the  Managers  and  •  the  Surgeons,  than  the 
^  colour  of  my  volunteer  uniform,  or  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  have  been  ProfefFors.    It  is  however  made  intereftingi  and 
for  my  purpofe  ineftimable,  by  the  noble  fpecimen  of  chirurgical 
controverfy  that  he  has  introduced  into  it,  with  refpecfl  to  the  ufe 
of  the  cutting  gorget,  which  he  reprobates  in  the  bittereft  terms 
of  contempt  and  reproach. 

That  inflrument  has  long  been  in  general  ufe  ;  and  to  thebeft  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  to  this  day  ufed  by  at  leaft  nineteen 
iri"^  twenty  of  the  beft,  the  moft  intelligent,  the  moft  experienced, 
and  the  moft  fuccefsful  operators  in  the  world.  It  was  introduced 
at  firft  from  confiderations  of  prudence  and  humanity  ;  to  lefTen 
the  rifk  of  cutting  for  the  flone,  by  giving,  if  not  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, at  leaft  a  very  great  probability,  much  greater  than  Sur- 
geons had  before,  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  at  once,  and  in  the 
proper  place.  It  has  anfwered  its  purpofe  better  than  moft  con- 
trivances either  in  Phylic  or  Surgery  have  done.  By  means  of  it 
the  operation  has  been  performed  on  many  thoufands  of  patients 
with  perfect  fuccefs.  Some  individual  Surgeons  have  employed  it 
fiiccefsfully  on  feveral  hundreds  of  patients.  That  it  has  not  al- 
ways 
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ways  made  the  operation  fuccefsful,  is  a  melancholy  truth :  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  ever  can  be  made  perfedlly  fafe,  or  uniformly 
fuccefsful,  by  any  inftrument,  or  any  human  contrivance. 

It  is  a  ftill  more  melancholy  truth,  that  it  has  often  been  em- 
ployed by  operators  fo  unlkilful  or  unpra(5lifed,  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  ufe  it  properly,  and  confequently  miffed  the  bladder, 
which  they  meant  to  cut,  and  perforated  the  neareft  bowel,  there- 
by infli<5ling  a  mortal  wound.  Nothing  worfe  could  have  hap- 
pened to  thofe  patients,  if  their  Surgeons  had  attempted  to  cut 
them  for  the  ftone  without  either  ftafF  or  gorget.  But  the  im- 
portant Gonflderation  is,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  fate 
of  many  hundreds,  or  thoufands,  of  thofe  who  have  recovered 
perfedlly  when  cut  by  the  gorget,  if  their  Surgeons  had  not  ufed 
that  inftrument,  and  had  cut  them  with  a  plain  knife  ?  It  is  not 
only  my  opinion,  which  on  fuch  a  queftion  muft  go  for  nothing,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  beft  Surgeons,  amply  teftified  by  their  uling 
the  cutting  gorget,  that  many  more  would  have  perifhed  by  that 
operation  if  the  cutting  gorget  had  not  been  ufed.  A  very  ex- 
pert anatomift  may  cut  for  the  ftone  fuccefsfully  without  the  help 
of  the  gorget,  but  not  more  fuccefsfully  or  more  certainly  than 
he  could  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  only  pojjlhle^  but  probable^  that 
a  good  anatomift  may  fomet'mes  mifs  the  bladder,  and  kill  his 
patient,  by  not  uling  the  gorget :  neither  of  which  misfortunes 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  ufed  it :  and  what  is  only  pojfible^ 
or  fomewhat  probable^  of  a  very  accurate  anatomift  and  expert 
operator,  approaches  very  near  to  certainty^  with  refpecfl  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  Surgeons.  The  faireft  way  to  judge  of  this  queftion  is, 
to  afk  any  reafonable  number  of  well-informed  profeftional  men, 
Phylicians  and  Surgeons,  how  they  would  choofe  to  be  cut,  with 
the  gorget  or  without  it,  by  any  Surgeon  taken  by  lot  out  of  a 
whole  corporation  or  College  of  Surgeons,    if  they  themfelves 
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were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  dangerous  operation  in  queftion, 
I  flirewdly  fufpedl,  that  at  leaft  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  them 
would  declare  for  the  cutting  gorget ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  would  be  in  the  minority. 

If  any  illuftration  of  fo  plain  a  fubjedl  were  needed,  no  better 
could  be  defired  than  one  long  fince  rendered  familiar  and  almoft 
trite  by  the  ufe  which  Bacon  hath  made  of  it. 

A  few  men,  but  they  muft  be  few  indeed,  may  have  acquired 
fuch  marvellous  dexterity,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a  ftraight  line,  or 
an  exadl  circle,  with  their  unaiTifted  hand,  without  the  help  of  the 
ruler  or  compafles  :  but  any  ordinary  man  can  draw  fuch  a  ftraight 
line,  or  fuch  a  circle,  with  the  help  of  the  proper  inftruments,  at 
leaft  as  well,  probably  better,  than  the  moft  expert  draughtfman 
can  do  without  them.  If  on  any  occaiion,  furely  when  the  life  of 
a  man  is  at  ftake,  the  certainty,  or,  if  certainty  be  not  attainable, 
the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs  that  can  be  attained,  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  a  vain  oftentatious  difplay  of  extraordinary  dex- 
terity. 

With  his  ufual  bad  luck  as  to  all  matters  of  fadt,  Mr  John  Bell 
(fe(flion  3.  page  37.)  has  quoted  me  as  expreffing  contempt  and  dis- 
approbation of  the  cutting  gorget  employed  by  Surgeons  in  litho- 
tomy. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  thoughts  ;  nor  is  there 
any  expreffion  in  my  former  Memorial  that  can  be  conftrued  or 
tortured  into  fuch  a  meaning.  As  it  was  intended  to  be  perufed 
by  many  who  could  not  have  knovsrn  what  was  meant  by  a  cutting 
gorget,  inftead  of  ufing  that  technical  phrafe,  I  dejcribed  the  inftru- 
ment,  as  a  curious  knife,  like  a  pointed  fcoop,  with  a  very  fharp  edgei, 
but  furely  fuch  a  defcription,  which  is  perfedlly  juft,  denotes  nei- 
ther contempt  nor  approbation  of  it.  Far  from  defpiftng  that  inftru- 
ment,  I  refpecl  very  highly  the  caution,  the  modefty,  and  the  huma- 
nity of  that  Surgeon,  whoever  he  was,  who  contrived  a  little  im- 
provement of  it,  fo  as  to  bring  the  ufe  of  it  almoft  to  perfect  certainty. 

The 
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The  improvement  to  which  I  allude,  was ;  the  addition  of  a  httle 
button  at  the  point  of  it ;  correfponding  to  which  the  groove  in 
the  flaff  was  made  wider  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle  ;  fo  that 
when  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  gorget  was  put  into  the  groove 
at  the  proper  place,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  mifs,  it  could  not 
get  out  again  till  it  reached  the  further  end  of  the  ftafF,  in  the 
bladder  ;  and  confequently  the  operator  could  not  mifs  the  bladder, 
or  fail  to  cut  it  in  the  proper  place.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  late  Mr  Adie,  who  was  dead 
before  my  time,  butiwho  in  his  day  was  confi^ered  ^a-^at  the  head 
of  his  profeffion,  and  one  of  the  beft  operators  ever  known  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  one  time  adlually  employed  that  kind  of  inftrument.  I 
never  heard  what  were  the  objediions  to  its  general  ufe  ;  but  I  re- 
member to  have  been  told,  that  Mr  Adie  himfelf  was  ftartled  at 
the  button  coming  out  of  the  groove,  when  thje  gorget  was.  fully 
introduced,  with  a  kind  of  fnap,  which  he  had  not  expedled  :  but 
this  certainly  can  be  no  ferious  objedlion  to  its  ufe. 

Mr  John  Bell  (feci.  2.  page  12.)  has  hinted  fomething  of  the 
Surgeons  operating  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  "  under  the  obfer- 
*'  vance  and  critic'ifm  of  their  fellow-members,  affifted,  and  fup- 
"  ported,  and  controuled^  by  the  prefence  of  numbers ;  in  an  open 
"  area  too,  where  all  the  world  is  free  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
*'  his  merits  ! — If  the  defire  of  reputation,  or  the  fear  of  Ihame  ; 
"  the  malignancy  of  enemies^  who  cannot  be  excluded  from  opera- 
*'  tions,  or  the  praife  of  friends^  who  will  group  around  him  ;  if 
fame,  fortune,  and  his  own  happinefs  being  at  ftake,  will  not 
induce  the  young  Surgeon  to  apply  to  his  profeffion,  and  be- 
come  excellent,  there  is  reafon  to  defpair."    But  with  equal 
prudence  and  delicacy,  he  has  avoided  explaining  himfelf  fully,  or 
mentioning  any  particulars  on  fo  painful,  a  fubjecft.    I  fliould  not 
wifli  to  go  very  far  in  fo  unpleafant  a  difcuffion ;  but  juft  that  his 
delicate  allulion  may  be  in  fome  meafure  vmderftood,  I  fliall  men- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  firfl  place,  in  his  own  words,  fome  of  the  figns  and  to- 
kens of  that  malignancy  and  crit'ic'ifm. 

"  He  (Dr  Gregory)  never  witnefTed  the  feverities  of  the  Sur- 
"  geon  ;  never  ftrained  hard  his  breath,  nor  involuntarily  clenched 
"  his  hands  at  the  fight  of  another's  agony  ;  nor  blanched  with 
"  fear,  nor  felt  the  palpitations  of  anxiety,  in  the  midft  of  an  event- 
"  ful  operation  !  Let  a  man  feel  the  things  he  can  feel,  and  his 
"  feniibilities  will  be  applauded."    (Anfwer,  page  7.  line  15.  20). 

Whether  I  am  or  am  not  fubjedl  to  hyfterics,  and  accuftomed  to 
exhibit  the  horrid  grimaces  thus  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr 
John  Bell,  is  a  queftion  of  no  moment,  either  to  the  Managers  or 
the  public  ;  but  it  is  right  they  fliould  know,  that  fuch  gri- 
maces, and  many  fignificant  looks,  and  nods,  and  fliakes  of  the 
head,  by  the  grand  chorus,  made  a  part  of  the  tragedies  performed 
in  the  theatre  of  this  Hofpital.  But  the  chorus  did  not  always 
confine  itfelf  to  dumb  fliew :  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  fome- 
times  fpoke  out  pretty  plainly. 

Ille  bo7its  faveatque  et  concilietur  amicis^ 
Ei  regat  iratos^  et  amet  peccare  timentes  : 
Ille  tegat  comm'ijfa^  Deofque precetur  et  oret^ 
Ut  redeat  miferis^  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  inftance  of  the  principal  per- 
former finding  it  necefTary  to  remonftrate,  on  the  Ipot,  in  very 
llrong  terms,  with  fome  Members  of  the  chorus.  One  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  alTured  me,  that,  the  very  firfl  time  he  operated 
in  that  theatre,  he  met  with  that  vexatious  embarraffment,  juft 
when  he  was  beginning  a  fevere  and  dangerous  operation  on  the 
eye.  Some  others  have  declared,  without  f'cruple,  that  fuch  ma- 
lignant criticifms  as  they  were  expofed  to  in  that  theatre,  would, 
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of  themfelves,  independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  have  de- 
termined them  to  withdraw  from  the  Hofpital-dutj. 

One  of  the  firft  articles  of  information  that  I.  received  after 
my  former  Memorial  was  diftribuled,  related  to  this  point.  A 
gentleman,  no  way  connedied  with  the  Hofpital,  and  not  even 
of  the  Medical  Profeffion,  mentioned  to  me  how  much  he  was 
ftruck  with  the  illuftration  of  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  which- 
he  got  from  a  ftudent  of  Phylic,  in  accidental  converfation.  This 
ftudent  mentioned  having  heard,  in  the  operation-room,  fome  of 
thofe  malignant  criticifms,  delivered  by  the  chorus,  alias  the  con- 
fultation,  in  pretty  audible  whifpers,  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe,  "  He 
"  is  too  high  ;  he  is  too  low ;  too  much  to  the  right ;  too  much 
"  to  the  left ;  he  is  always  fo,"  &c. 

Such  remarks  mufl  have  been  truly  pleafant,  and  edifying,  both 
to  the  operator  and  the  patient,  if  the  latter  was  in  a  condition 
to  liften  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  but  yet  feveral  weeks  before  Mr  John  Bell's 
Anfwer  to  me  came  forth,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  by  anti- 
cipation a  good  commentary  on  the  palTage  laft  quoted  from  it, 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  praife  of  friends^  the  malignancy  of  ene- 
mies^ the  obfervance  and  criticifm^  which  he  mentions  in  fuch  gene- 
ral and  delicate  terms,  as  well  as  of  thofe  horrid  grimaces  which 
he  has  condefcended  to  defcribe  more  particularly.  I  was  told, 
to  my  great  edification,  that  it  was  well  underftood,  that  the  praife 
of  friends^  exprelTed  by  words  and  figns,  was  the  price  or  reward 
of  a  vote  properly  given  ;  and  that  the  malignancy  of  enemies^  no  lefs 
plainly  expreffed,  was  the  fure  punifhment  of  a  vote  improperly 
given  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate,  that  the  malignant  criti- 
cifms alluded  to  by  Mr  John  Bell,  were  alivays  unjujl :  I  have  no 
doubt  that  very  often  they  were  but  too  well  founded.  Indeed 
the  very  firft  piece  of  intelligence  I  got,  with  refpect  to  the  opera- 
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tion  of  my  former  Memorial,  and  this  within  two  days  after  it  had 
been  diftributed,  was,  that  two  different  individuals  had  at  once 
applied  to  themfelves  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  with  refpe(5l  to 
imfkilfulnefs,  and  bad  fuccefs  in  operations.  Their  condudl  in 
fo  doing  was  rafh  and  imprudent  with  refpe6l  to  themfelves,  and 
uncandid  with  refpecfl  to  me ;  v/ho  did  not  know  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  who,  if  I  had  known  of  them,  would  not  have  al- 
luded to  them :  but  certainly,  their  ready  application  of  my  re- 
marks to  themfelves,  could  neither  be  unjuji  nor  erroneous.  Ha- 
ving no  direcft  knowledge  of  the  perfons,  charadlers,  and  events, 
to  which  I  here  allude,  I  cannot  judge  of  the  juflnefs  of  an  opi- 
nion, which  I  know  has  prevailed  among  feveral  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  namely,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  unlucky  remark,  and  the  flill  more  unlucky  application  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  difpute  or  lawfuit  between  the  College 
as  a  body,  and  the  Managers. 

The  parties  in  the  College  were  very  nearly  balanced,  fifteen  of 
the  Fellows  being  againft,  and  fourteen  for  the  Managers.  If  only 
one  of  thofe  who  fo  unluckily  took  to  himfelf,  and  refented,  my 
general  remarks,  had  voted  with  our  friends  ;  which  from  certain 
confiderations,  of  the  validity  of  which  I  cannot  judge,  it  was  ex- 
pelled he  would  have  done,  we  fhould  then  have  had  fifteen  to 
fourteen  in  our  favour.  If  both  thofe  gentlemen  had  voted  with 
us,  which  however  I  believe  was  not  juft  expedled,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  former  connexions  and  habits,  we  fhould  have  had  fixteen 
to  thirteen  on  our  fide,  and  confequently  no  lawfuit  with  their 
Royal  College. 


Mr  John  Bell  deferves  great  credit,  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  has  difplayed  his  learning,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the  account 
that  Celfus  gives,  of  the  age,  the  charader,  and  the  accomplifh- 
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ments  of  body  and  mind  befitting  a  Surgeon  ;  that  he  Ihould  be 
young,  ftrong,  and  fteady  in  his  hand,  ambidexter,  with  quick 
and  fharp  fight:  but  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Mr  John  Bell 
ventured  to  give  the  conclufion  of  that  amiable  character,  as  drawn 
by  Celfus^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  unlefs  it  was,  that  he  trufted 
to  the  quotation  being  given  only  in  Latin,  and  not  tranflated  for 
the  benefit  of  his  readers.  I  beg  leave  to  fupply  this  omifilon, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  fettle  whether  it  was  accidental  or 
intended.  The  concluding  part  of  that  paflage  of  Celfus  quoted 
by  Mr  John  Bell,  relates  to  the  mental  accomplifliments  and  difpo- 
fition  of  a  Surgeon,  and  is  exprefled  in  the  following  words  ;  ani- 
mo  intrepidus^  immlfer'icors :  which  literally  tranflated  mean,  in  dif- 
pofition  fearlefs  and  merc'ilefs.  Thefe  amiable  peculiarities  could  do 
little  or  no  harm,  when  Surgeons  were  merely  employed  to  execute 
the  diredlions  of  Phyficians,  not  to  judge  for  themfelves  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ;  but  they  are  not  quite  fo  indifferent  in  this 
age  and  country,  wherein  Surgeons  are  not  fervants  or  flaves,  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  direiftions  of  a  fuperior  or  a  mafter  ;  but  ex- 
pelled to  be  men  of  liberal  education,  fentiments,  and  manners, 
and  fit  to  judge  as  well  as  adl  for  themfelves.  But  it  is  unnecef^ 
fary  to  difcufs  this  point  very  fully,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
to  be  decided  being  obvious  to  all.  If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients 
can  perfuade  their  countrymen  at  large,  that  it  is  for  their  good 
to  entruft  their  limbs  and  their  lives  to  Surgeons  of  fiich  charac- 
ters and  accomplifliments,  and  to  whole  corporations  or  colleges 
of  them  promifcuoufly,  and  by  rotation,  it  would  be  a  fin  to  balk 
them.  I  fliould  only  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  what  Frederick  the 
Great  King  of  Priiffia  told  fome  of  his  fubjedls,  who  were  like  to 
tear  one  anothers  eyes  out  in  a  difpute  about  the  eternity  of  hell- 
torments,  and  at  lafl  referred  the  controverfy  to  their  Sovereign. 
His  anfwer  was  fhort  and  fimple  :  "  If  my  good  fubjecfls  of  Neuf- 
"  chatel  are  abfolutely  refolved  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  I  have 
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"  no  objections."  (Si  mes  bons  fujets  de  Neufchatel  veiilent  ahfolument 
etre  damne  eternellement,  je  ny  trouve  r'len  a  redire.) 

But  as  long  as  the  good  people  of  Scotland,  when  a(5ling  for 
themfelves  and  their  families,  take  care  to  keep  out  of  that  purga- 
tory which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  ftrongly  recommends  to  them,  I  fee  no 
right  or  pretenfions  that  they  can  have  to  put  the  fick  poor  into  it. 
As  to  all  thofe  evils  which  Mr  John  Bell  thinks  he  forefees  from 
the  fele(5lion  of  a  few  Surgeons  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  I  can  fee  no 
probability,  nay  fcarce  a  pofTibility,  of  any  one  of  them.  Every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  jufl  as  much  as  at  prefent,  will  be  at 
liberty,  and  in  duty  bound,  to  give  every  one  of  his  apprentices 
as  many  and  as  minute  inftruclions  on  every  point  in  furgery,  as 
he  thinks  fit ;  every  one  of  thofe  apprentices  will  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend the  Hofpital  on  the  fame  terms  as  at  prefent,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  cafe  of  every  patient  in  it,  and  with  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  every  cafe,  and  to  fee  every  operation  that  is  per- 
formed. According  to  Mr  John  Bell's  own  dodlrine,  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  principles  and  the  uniformity  of  the  practice  of  fur- 
gery, and  the  equal  and  perfeCl  accomplifliments  of  every  Surgeon 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  this  city,  every  fuch  apprentice  will  fee  every  fuch 
cafe  treated  as  fkilfuUy,  and  every  operation  performed  as  well  as 
pofTible.  I  cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  what  more  he  would 
have  for  their  fake.  Their  education  will  be  as  complete  in  every 
refpeCl,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that 
their  numbers  will  be  leffened.  As  to  tlie  difappointment  which 
fome  Surgeons  may  feel  at  not  being  allowed  to  exhibit  their 
fldll  and  dexterity  in  this  Hofpital,  as  on  a  public  ftage,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  a  point  that  ought  to  intereft  either  the  Managers 
or  the  public.  The  very  notion  of  it  ftrongly  recalls  to  my  me- 
mory a  difappointment  which  William^  Dr  Monro's  purveyor,  met 
with  fome  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  lamented,  in 
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very  pathetic  terms,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  our  late  worthy 
Principal,  Dr  Robertfon.  He  declared,  "  It  was  the  hardeft  cafe 
"  in  the  world,  after  the  Do6tor "  (for  Dr  Monro  was  always  the 
Doctor)  "  had  been  at  the  expence  of  hiring  a  coach  for  him." 
The  grievance  was,  that  William  was  obliged  to  come  back  to 
Edinburgh  without  his  agreeable  though  filent  companion  in  a 
poft-coach,  who  was  adlually  under  fentence  of  hanging  at  Stir- 
ling, but  raoft  unluckily  got  .'i  reprieve. 


Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed  to  fay,  (Section  3.  page  43.),  "  The 
"  Memorialift  never  faw  an  operation ;  and  we  are  at  fome  lofs  ta 
"  guefs  what  an  ignorant  perfon  may  imagine  to  be  the  confe- 
**  quences  of  an  ill- performed  operation  ;  but  we,  who  have  feen 
"  many  operations,  both  good  and  bad,  have  feen  none  of  thofe 
*'  murders^  which  the  Memorialift  has  more  than  hinted  at." 

As  to  my  never  having  feen  an  operation,  that  point  has  been 
fully  difculfed  already  (page  123.  6.  of  this  Memorial).  As  to  my 
having  more  than  hinted  at  murders  in  my  former  Memorial,  no 
fuch  hint  or  infinuation  is  to  be  found  in  it  from  end  to  end. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  matters  of  fadt,  about  which  he  has  been 
almoft  uniformly  unlucky.  By  murder  is  always  meant  killing  a 
perfon  willfully  and  deliberately.  But  furely  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  ever  fuppofed  by  me,  nor  is  there  one  word  or  fentence  in 
my  former  Memorial  that  can  bear  fuch  a  conflrudlion.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  exprefsly,  and  in  ftrong  terms,  declared  my  be- 
lief, that  all  the  Surgeons  attending  in  the  Hofpital,  whether  equal 
or  unequal  in  profeflional  knowledge,  and  manual  dexterity  as 
operators,  did  their  beft.  My  fentence  exprefling  this  opinion, 
"  It  is  not  the fault  af  a  youth  of  four  and  twenty,  that  he  has  not 
"  all  the  ufeful  knowledge,  and  manual  dexterity,  of  an  experien- 
**  ced  Surgeon  of  fifty  years  of  age,"  [Mem.  page  12.)  muft  have 
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heen  well  known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for  he  has  quoted  it  repeatedly 
in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  made  fome  curious  remarks  on  it ;  in 
fubftance  amounting  to  an  aflertion,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  fuch  a 
youth  if  he  has  not  all  thefe  accomplifliments.  My  obfervations 
and  arguments  were  avowedly  and  uniformly  diredled  againft  the 
general  badnefs  of  that  fyflem  of  indifcriminate  attendance  by  rota- 
tion of  all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  which  expofed  the  patients  to 
fb  many  evils  and  fo  great  dangers  :  but  I  difclaimed,  exprefsly  and 
ftrongly,  all  thoughts  of  imputing  even  blame ^  not  to  fay  murder^ 
to  any  one  of  them ;  or  of  propoling  any  inquiry  into  particular 
misfortunes,  fuch  as  were  known  to  have  refulted  from  that  fyf- 
tem. 

But  let  us  conlider  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  Mr  John  Bell's 
alTertion,  that  he  had  feen  none  of  thofe  murders  ;  only  fubftitu- 
ting,  as  Chriftian  charity  feems  to  require,  the  more  decent  terms 
of  evils  or  misfortunes^  inflead  of  the  horrid  exprefTion  of  murders. 
He  acknowledges  having  feen  many  operations,  both  good  and 
bad.  Are  we  then  to  underftand  by  his  alTertion,  that  all  thofe 
operations  were  abfolutely  and  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  more  judicious  and  fl^ilful  treat- 
ment of  the  fame  cafes  before  they  came  to  that  laft  extremi- 
ty ?  And  are  we  to  underftand  that  ail  thofe  operations  which 
he  faw,  both  good  and  bad,  were  uniformly  fuccefsful  ?  Such 
things  may  be  airerted,Jbu:t  they  cannot  be  believed.  To  fuppofe 
them  even  pofTible,  is  to  fuppofe  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
not  only  equally  Ikilful  in  the  treatment  of  all  chirurgical  difeafes, 
and  equally  dexterous  in  the  performance  of  all  operations ;  but 
moreover  to  fuppofe  them  all  as  fkilful,  and  as  dexterous,  as  Sur- 
geons can  be.  This  I  conceive  to  be  more  than  Mr  John  Bell  has 
maintained  in  his  Pamphlet,  or  will  choofe  to  maintain  at  prefent ; 
efpecially  with  refpecl  to  that  party,  or  no  party,  in  their  Royal 
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College,  which  has  the  wickednefs  to  diflent  from  him  and  his 
friends. 

Befides,  it  appears  by  fome  paiTages,  already  quoted  from  ano- 
ther of  his  works,  that  he  had  a(5lually  feen,  and  remembered, 
fome  of  thofe  misfortunes  to  which  I  alluded,  but  which  I  never 
dreamed  of  regarding  as  murders.  The  horrid  experiment,  (quo- 
ted page  273,  4.  of  this  Memorial),  of  leaving  all  the  fores  of  the 
patients  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  for  feveral  days  in  the  heat 
of  fummcr,  undrelTed,  till  they  were  all  crawling  with  worms, 
was  at  leaft  an  evil ;  but  would  have  been  no  murder^  if  it  had 
been  fatal  to  them  all.  The  condu6l  of  a  grand  confultation, 
in  reveriing  one  day  the  deciiion  of  another  confultation  only  the 
day  before,  and  forcing  the  attending  Surgeon  to  cut  off  a  limb, 
which  it  is  plain  he  thought  might  have  been  faved,  was  another 
of  thofe  evils :  yet  though  the  patient  died  of  that  operation,  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  murder^  becaufe  it  was  not  done  with  in- 
tention to  kill.  But  with  refped;  to  the  patients  who  lofe  their 
lives,  or  their  limbs,  it  is  much  the  fame  whether  thofe  evils  are 
called  misfortunes  or  murders  :  and  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the 
Managers,  if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  avert  them  from  the  patients 
in  the  Hofpital. 

Mr  John  Bell  befl  knows  whether  he  faw  or  even  heard  of  any  of 
thofe  ev'ils^  or  what  he  calls  murders^  to  which  it  was  ralhly  fuppo- 
fed  that  I  had  alluded  in  my  former  Memorial,  by  remarks  which 
fome  gentlemen  unluckily  applied  to  themfelves,  and  others  more 
wifely,  if  not  more  candidly,  applied  to  fome  of  their  profefTional 
brethren.  But  I  can  at  leaft  teftify,  that  Mr  John  Bell  was  on 
one  occafion  prefent,  and  very  attentive,  not  at  an  operation,  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  body  of  a  patient  on  whom  I  had  dired:ed 
an  operation  to  be  performed.  The  operation  was  in  itfelf  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous  ;  yet  in  that  cafe  it  appeared  ind'ifputably ^ 
that  it  had  only  been  attempted^  not  performed;  for  that  circum- 
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fiance  which  is  effential  to  the  operation,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  the  operation  at  that  time  was,  and  always  is  diredted,  had 
not  been  accomplifhed.    Nay  more,  the  attempt  had  been  made 
fo  rudely  and  unlkilfully,  that  a  gangrene  was  induced  in  the 
wounded  part,  of  fuch  extent  and  depth,  that  it  probably  would 
have  been  fatal,  if  the  patient  had  had  no  other  difeafe.    But,  in 
this  cafe,  I  fully  acquit  the  operator  of  having  been  even  the  in- 
nocent caufe  of  the  patient's  death ;  for  it  appeared  plainly,  on 
opening  the  body,  that  the  patient's  life  could  not  have  been  faved: 
and  I  hope  the  Surgeon,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  on  that  occalion, 
will  have  the  candour  to  acquit  me,  of  being  either  the  murderer 
in  that  cafe,  or  the  innocent  caufe  of  the  patient's  death,  by  di- 
redting  that  operation.    I  certainly  fhould  not  have  done  fo,  if  I 
had  known  all  that  appeared  fo  plainly  after  his  death.    I  can  only 
fay,  in  my  own  vindication,  that  I  wiflied  to  give  the  patient 
every  pollible  chance  for  his  life ;  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
operation,  fuppofing  it  rightly  performed ;  and  that  in  the  cafe, 
of  all  I  have  ever  had  under  my  care,  that  approached  the  neareft 
to  that  one,  the  patient  had  been  faved  by  that  very  operation, 
when  in  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  danger ;  indeed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  that  I  am  confident  her  life  could  not  have  been  faved 
by  any  other  means.    In  that  unfortunate  cafe  . to  which  I  allude, 
it  was  known  to  all  the  Students  attending  the  Clinical  Ledlures, 
as  well  as  to  me,  that  the  operation  had  not  fucceeded ;  and  all  of 
us  were  curious  to  know,  whether  there  had  been  any  preter- 
natural impediment  to  the  right  and  effedlual  performing  of  it, 
or  whether  the  failure  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  iJiisfor- 
tune.    On  this  account,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  cafe  was  a  very  inter- 
efling  one,  both  in  the  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  Phylic,  for  I  know 
but  of  one  fimilar  in  the  records  of  Medicine,  an  unufually  great 
number  of  Students  attended  in  the  operation-room  to  fee  the  body 
opened  ;  and  all  of  them  faw  that  there  was  no  peculiar  impedi- 
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ment  to  the  operation  intended ;  that  it  had  not  been  performed, 
and  had  been  very  roughly  and  vinfliilfnlly  attempted.  There- 
fore, though  this  is  a  medical faB,  I  conceive  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  difputed  :  and  in  particular,  that  it  cannot  be  difputed  by  Mr 
John  Bell ;  who  was  not  only  prefent,  and  very  attentive,  at  the 
opening  of  the  body,  but  who  even  took,  on  the  fpot,  a  very 
fufficient  memorandum  of  it,  which  I  dare  fay  he  has  in  his  re- 
poiitories  at  this  hour ;  for  the  cafe  was  as  interefting  in  Surgery 
as  in  Phyfic.  Moreover,  I  think  it  impolTible  that  he  lliould  have 
forgotten  it,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  Anfwer  to 
me ;  for  I  had  mentioned  it  particularly  in  my  long  letter  to  him, 
(20th  Auguft  1800),  with  many  additional  circumflances,  which 
there  is  no  occafion  to  ftate  here.  I  even  mentioned  to  him  in 
that  letter,  the  very  pointed  remark  made  upon  it  by  Mr  Chilvcr, 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  now  an  eminent 
Surgeon  in  London,  who  at  that  time  attended  my  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, and  was  at  leaft  as  much  aftonifhed  as  I  was  at  the  failure  of 
the  operation  which  I  had  directed. 

Such  an  example  explains  and  illuftrates,  better  than  any  ge- 
neral obfervations  can  do,  what  I  wifhed  to  inculcate  in  my  former 
Memorial.  Relative  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  patient  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  it  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  misfortune  ;  but 
as  relative  to  the  general  fyftem,  which  expofed  patients  to  fuch 
misfortunes,  it  was  a  proof  of  great  badnefs  ;  and  of  a  fault  in  the 
Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  if  they  allowed  fuch  a  fyftem  to  con- 
tinue, without  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  it  abolifhed. 
It  can  fcarce  be  neceffary  to  point  out,  that  if  a  patient's  fituation 
had  been  fuch,  that  his  life  might  have  been  faved  by  that  opera- 
tion rightly  performed, '  he  would  have  loft  that  chance  for  his  life, 
and  would  have  been  expofed  to  new  and  great  danger,  I  mean 
from  the  mortification,  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  operator. 
"Nor  is  it  very  unreafonable,  or  uncharitable,  to  fuppofe,  that  an 
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operator,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  in  a  fimple  and  eafy  operation, 
might  be  almoft  as  unfortunate  in  thofe  that  are  confefTedly  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  profit  by 
that  misfortune,  and  would  fludy  the  operation  carefully,  and 
karn  to  do  it  well,  and  actually  perform  it  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs  on  the  next  patient  on  whom  he  had  occafion  to  try  it.  Such 
I  conceive  to  be  a  fpecimen  of  the  improvement  which  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  friends  expected  that  young  Surgeons  were  to 
acquire  by  pra6lifing  in  the  Hofpital :  but  I  can  conceive  no 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  to  make  the  patients  in  the 
Hofpital  the  vidims  of  fuch  improvement;  or  any  excufe  for 
them  if  they  do  fo,  when  they  can  get  fkilful  and  experienced  Sur- 
geons to  do  the  Hofpital-duty. 


It  furely  required  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Mr  John  Bell's  lUpe- 
rior  genius  to  difcover,  that,  in  the  pafiTage  which  he  has  fairly 
quoted  from  my  Memorial,  I  had  threatened^  or,  as  he  infinuates, 
had  done  worfe  than  threatened,  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Sur- 
geons, or  any  other  body.  To  threaten^  means  to  denounce  evil 
to  a  perfon,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  doing  fomething  that  is 
difagreeable  to  the  perfon  threatening,  or  to  terrify  him,  fo  as  to 
make  him  do  fomething  which  that  perfon  wifhes.  But  I,  far 
from  denouncing  any  evil  to  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Surgeons, 
or  to  any  other  body  ;  far  from  endeavouring  to  terrify  any  per- 
fon into  doing  what  he  did  not  choofe,  or  endeavouring  to  deter 
any  perfon  from  doing  what  he  did  choofe ;  had  very  modeftly 
exprefTed  my  humble  hope,  that  the  formidable  Janus-headed 
Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  might  perform  his  ofiice  on  me  ;  and 
had  declared,  that  I  fliould  confider  it  as  a  very  great  honour, 
and  a  particular  favour.  This  declaration  could  not  be  diftrufted ; 
for  I  mentioned,  explicitly  and  honeftly,  the  reafon  for  which  I 
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was  ambitious  of  that  honour  and  favour  ;  namely,  that  it  wovild 
complete  the  evidenc?b  of  all  that  I  wifti  to  eftablifh,  and  give  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the  public,  a  juft  notion 
of  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical  warfare.  In  this  refpedl  at 
leafl:  I  have  not  been  difappointed ;  for  if  the  fpecimens  which  in 
my  former  Memorial  I  gave  them  of  medical  warfare,  and  if  the 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  to 
which  I  referred  them,  did  not  fully  convince  them  of  all  that  I 
wifhed  them  to  know,  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  muft  have 
been  more  than  fufficient  to  give  them  a  juft  notion  of  medical 
controverfy,  and  even  fome  infight  -into  a  part  of  human  nature, 
which  otherwife  they  could  have  had  no  opportunity,  and  no 
wifh  to  explore.  In  one  kind  of  inveteracy,  I  admit,  that  con- 
troverfial  Divines  furpafs  the  moft  fpirited  of  medical  difputants : 
but  in  moft,  or  all  other  refpedls,  I  conceive  that  Mr  John  Bell's 
pamphlet  is  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  theological 
controverfy,  from  Saint  Origen  to  Dr  Prieftley  inclulive ;  and  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  our 
keeneft  medical  difputants. 

It  is  eafy,  and  it  is  worth  while,  to  point  out  the  general  and 
moft  obvious  caufes  of  the  inveteracy  of  medical  difputes  and 
medical  difputants.  The  beginning  of  almoft  every  medical  dif^ 
pute  is  fome  difcovery  or  improvement,  or  pretended  difcovery 
and  improvement,  which  fome  perfon  of  the  medical  profeflion 
Conceives  that  he  has  made,  and  wifhes  to  promulgate  to  the 
world.  Even  in  pure  fc'ience^  fuch  difcoveries  and  improvements 
are  often  regarded  with  jealoufy  and  envy  by  others  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fame  fciences.  They  are  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  thofe  who  did  not  make  them,  and  are  confidered  as  ar- 
rogant claims  to  fuperior  talents  and  knowledge  in  the  authors  of 
them.  Of  fuch  controverfies,  even  within  my  memory,  there 
have  been  fome  ftriking  examples  in  the  fciences  of  chemiftry,  of 
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politics,  and  of  metaphyfics.    But  phyfic  and  furgery  are  not  pure 
fclences :  they  are  trades  br  crafts^  by  which  thofe  who  profefs  them 
mnft  live.    Of  the  numberlefs  corredions  and  refutations,  real  or 
pretended,  of  old  opinions  and  pradlices,  and  of  the  numberlefs 
new  difcoveries  and  improvements,  real  or  pretended,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  publifhed  to  the  world,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion has  evidently  been  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the 
crafty  by  increafmg  the  trade  of  thofe  who  propofed  them,  rather 
than  to  improve  the  ftate  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  fcience. 
That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  newfpaper  advertifements,  and  all 
kind  of  quack  bills,  and  many  little  publications,  in  favour  of 
particular  medicines  and  prac^lices,  is  well  and  generally  known  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  though  not  fo  generally  known,  that  the 
cafe  often  has  been,  and  to  this  day  often  is,  the  fame,  with  many 
publications  which  appear  in  the  form  of  handfome  o6lavo  or 
large  quarto  volumes.    In  the  beft  of  thefe  there  is  generally  much 
credulity,  and  ftrong  and  glaring  partiality  to  certain  opinions  and 
practices  ;  but  in  many  of  them  there  is  even  great  difingenuity, 
in  fuppreffing  what  the  authors  muft  have  known  to  be  true,  and 
afferting  what  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe.    Nor  is  this 
kind  of  difingenuity  confined  to  thofe  who  begin  the  attack  ;  I 
mean  to  the  authors  of  real  or  pretended  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments.    Some  of  thefe,  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  long 
eftablifhed  in  pradlice,  have  been  juft  as  long  the  profefTional  . 
rivals,  and  often  the  bitter  perfonal  enemies,  of  their  brethren  and 
cotemporaries.    Others  of  them  are  young  men,  not  yet  known 
to  the  world  ;  but  eager  to  become  fo,  and  to  fliow  the  world  how 
far  fuperior  they  are  to  their  elder  brethren  in  talents  and  profef- 
fional  knowledge,  and  how  far  more  worthy  of  public  efteem  and 
confidence,  and  of  great  and  lucrative  employment. 

Thofe  who  are  attacked  on  this  very  tender  point,  cannot  be  ex- 
ped;ed  to  be  much  more  candid  and  impartial  than  thofe  who  at- 
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tack  them.  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  depend,  not  only  for  pro- 
fperity  in  their  profeffions,  but  for  their  daily  bread,  on  their  pro- 
feffional  character  ;  which  is  necefTarily  eftimated  by  a  kind  of  com- 
parifon,  always  invidious,  with  the  characfler  of  their  brethren. 
If  any  of  them  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  their  alTuming  brethren, 
whether  their  cotemporaries  or  juniors,  to  fuperior  fkill  and  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  almoft  equivalent  to  giving  all  that  they  had  to 
their  mod  hated  rivals  and  bittereft  enemies.  Profeffional  charac- 
ter is  to  a  Phyfician  or  Surgeon,  what  a  tongue  is  to  a  lawyer, 
fingers  to  a  fiddler,  or  feet  to  a  dancing-mafter :  it  is  his  landed 
efhate,  his  bank-ftock,  his  India  bonds,  his  3  per  cent,  confols,  hig 
ildll  in  jockey fliip,  his  feat  in  parliament,  his  knowledge  of  play, 
his  fcrip,  his  omnium  ;  and  he  muft  fight  for  it  to  the  laft.  If 
only  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard  were  fnipped  off  from  the  point 
of  a  lawyer's  tongue,  every  time  that  he  undertook  a  bad  caufe,  or 
employed  a  bad  argument  in  maintaining  a  good  one,  the  world 
would  foon  hear  fuch  an  outcry  as  never  yet  was  heard  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  have  long 
been  accuftomed  to  difpute  and  wrangle  with  one  another  all  their 
days,  with  great  candour  and  good  humour,  would  foon  become 
as  illiberal  and  inveterate  in  their  difputes  as  the  word  of  my  bre- 
thren. Medical  difputants  are  but  men,  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  other  men  ;  but  placed  in  very  trying  and  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances.  Of  this  many  of  the  Medical  Profefiion  have  been  fo 
well  convinced,  that  no  temptation,  or  provocation,  could  ever 
induce  them  to  engage  in  a  medical  controverfy. 

Some  of  our  medical  difputants  have  really  been  men  of  talents, 
of  fcience,  of  wit :  and  have  had  all  the  advantages  which  a  liberal 
and  learned  education  could  give  them  :  fo  that  it  is  not  liirprifing 
that  their  controverfial  writings  have  been  juft  and  fevere,  as  well 
as  acute,  lively,  and  entertaining.  But  unfortunately  many  more 
of  otir  difputants,  who  had  none  of  thefe  advantages,  have  been 
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pleafed  to  take  it  into  what  they  call  their  heads,  that  they  pofTefs 
them  all  in  the  higheft  degree.  To  this  unlucky  miflake  we  owe 
an  infinite  number  of  volumes,  the  hundredth  part  of  which 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  give  all  mankind  a  furfeit 
of  our  writings  and  our  controverfies. 

It  is  unnecefTary  here  to  give  any  fpecimens  of  what  every  perfon 
of  tafte  and  judgment  muft  acknowledge  to  be  vile  and  deteftable 
in  medical  controverfy.  But  I  fhall  give,  from  the  writings  of 
our  celebrated  countryman  Dr  Pitcairn^  one  little  fpecimen  of  the 
fpirit,  the  inveteracy,  the  contempt,  and  even  the  ribaldry  and  a- 
bufe,  with  which  a  keen  medical  difputant  can  treat  his  oppo- 
nent. 

AJlruc^  a  famous  French  phyfician  near  a  hundred  years  ago, 
had  got  into  a  difpute  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  fome 
things  relating  to  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
ftand.  He  feems  even  to  have  gone  fo  far  wrong,  as  to  admit 
that  the  fibres  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  might  contrail,  but  yet 
to  deny  that  by  fuch  contraiftion  they  could  comprefs,  or  propel,  the 
blood  contained  in  thofe  cavities.  To  fuch  a  herefy  Pitcairn  could 
give  no  quarter  ;  and,  though  perfedlly  able  for  the  talk  himfelf, 
gravely  aflied  the  opinion  of  the  Profeilbr  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  with  refpecSl  to  it ;  a  James  Gregory,  not 
one  of  my  dynafty,  but  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  collateral 
dynafly.  He,  on  confidering  AJlrucs  argument,  pronounced  with 
confidence,  as  well  he  might,  that  if  a  circular  fibre  furrounding 
a  cavity,  contra(5led,  not  only  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  con- 
tained in  that  cavity  ;  but  that,  if  it  contraded  to  half  its  original 
length,  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  between  it  and  the  centre  of 
the  cavity  into  the  fourth  part  of  its  former  fpace.  Not  content 
with  this  fchooling,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  burlefque  demonftration 
oiAJlrucs  dodrine,  but  good  enough,  as  he  thought,  for  AJiruc. 
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This,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  fatisfied  the 
keeneft  difputant :  but  it  did  not  fatisfy  Pttcairn^  vv^ho  thought  it 
neceffary  to  adminifter  fome  farther  flagellation  to  AJlruc^  in  his 
own  peculiar  ftyle  ;  and  accordingly,  after  quoting  the  words  of  my 
namefake,  thus  proceeds. 

"  Hi^c  mens  Gregoi'ius. 
Ego  libellnm  AJlrucii  i?ton  vocem  Aiinales  Volufi^  five  cacatam  chartam^ 
quia  m'lhi  videtur  Aftrucius  nunquam  cacajje,  al'toqu'in  fenfijfet  mufculos 
abdominis  et  fe  contrahere^  et  alia  exprimere  pojfe.^^ 

Happily  it  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  Pitcairns  fentence  :  but 
every  perfon  who  underflands  the  language  and  the  alluiion  of  it, 
mufh  be  fenfible  that  it  is  impoffible  to  eftimate  more  contemptuouf- 
ly  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  an  adverfary.  But  thofe  medical 
dilputants,  who  naturally  burn  with  a  defire  to  emulate  what  they 
cannot  fail  to  admire,  and  who  have  really  the  fineft  talents  for 
blackguard  abufe,  may  be  allured  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
expedl  the  fame  admiration  of  their  ribaldry,  unlefs  it  comes 
adorned,  recommended,  and  enforced,  by  fome  portion  of  that 
acutenefs,  and  found  reafoning,  and  real  wit,  which  Pitcairtz  dif- 
played.  (See  the  Prefatory  Epiftle  to  Pitcarnii  Dijfertationes  Medica, 
4to  Edin.  edition,  T713). 


Suppoling,  however  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words  as 
plain  as  any  in  the  Englifli  language,  that  my  innocent  compli- 
ment to  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  was  bona  Jidc  a  threat,  and 
by  me  intended  as  fuch,  if  not  as  fomething  worfe,  a  ftill  greater 
difficulty  and  fubjecft  of  aftonifliment  remains,  namely,  how  fuch 
a  compliment,  or  threat,  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  can  be  a 
threat  to  the  oldefl  of  the  young  Surgeons. 

The  firft  ftep  in  this  mofl  interefling  inquiry  is,  to  afcertain 
who  is  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Sui'geons.  Happily  for  all  con- 
cerned, 
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cerned,  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  give  us  great  affifl- 
ance  on  this  point.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  or 
what  may  be  reckoned  a  preface  and  introdudion  to  it,  he  tells 
us,  that  "  the  following  requeft  was  prefented  to  Mr  Bell,  as  the 
"  oldefi:  of  the  Junior  Surgeons."  Every  body  mufl  be  fenfible  of 
his  great  delicacy  in  attributing  to  that  accidental  circumftance 
alone,  the  very  honourable  compliment  that  one  party  of  his 
brethren  paid  him,  in  requefting  him  to  draw  up  an  Anfwer  to 
my  Memorial.  This  mode  of  ftating  the  fadl  muft  certainly  be 
attributed  to  his  extraordinary  modefty ;  for  every  perfon  but 
himfelf  would  have  faid  without  hefitation,  that  he  was  employ- 
ed by  his  party  to  write  for  them,  not  in  confideration  of  his  be- 
ing the  oldeft  of  the  Junior  Surgeons,  but  in  confideration  of  the 
undifputed  fuperiority  of  his  talents,  and  his  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit  as  a  controverfial  writer.  Indeed  fome  evil-minded 
perfons  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  could  write  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  underftood  literally.  All 
that  I  can  underfland  or  believe  on  that  point  is,  that  none  of  his 
party  could  have  written  nearly  fo  well  as  he  has  done,  or  would 
have  been  trufted  by  the  party  to  write  for  them,  on  an  occafion 
at  once  fo  delicate  and  fo  important. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  fpeculations,  it  muft  at  leaft 
remain  certain,  either  that  Mr  John  Bell,  the  oldeft  of  the  young 
Surgeons,  is  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efquire,  or  at  leaft  that  he 
wifties  to  be  thought  fo.  The  latter  fuppofition  being  unfavour- 
able to  Mr  John  Bell,  as  implying  a  wifti  on  his  part  to  have  the 
credit  of  writings  not  his  own,  but  very  generally  and  juftly  ad- 
mired, may  be  fet  afide  at  once,  without  any  minute  examination. 
We  have  then  to  confider  only  the  other  part  of  the  alternative, 
that  he  really  is,  as  his  words  imply,  the  author  of  thofe  admi- 
rable works  which  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker.  On 
confidering  again  and  again  his  words,  in  the  very  interefting 
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marginal  note  at  prefent  under  review,  I  , cannot  perceive  that 
he  has  made  any  diflincflion  between  the  two  publications  which 
equally  bear  that  formidable  rfame.    Are  we  then  to  confider  him 
as  th€  author  of  them  both  ?  or  will  he  in  due  time,  and  in  his 
own  way,  favour  the  world  with  a  luminous  commentary  on  his 
own  text  ?     This  I  conceive  will  at  leaft  be  acceptable  to  the 
world,  and  will  even  be  wanted  for  the  inftrudlion  and  conviclioii 
of  many  well-meaning  but  dull  plodding  people,  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  men  of  genius  and  their  ways,  and  always  infift  upon 
judging  them  by  common  rules.    There  is  no  doubt  fomething 
very  engaging  in  that  kind  of  my  fiery  and  coquetry  which  Mr 
John  Bell  has  fo  artfully  employed,  in  half  Ihowing  half  conceal- 
ing that  he  is  the  great  Jonathan  Dawplucker ',  et fug'it  ad falices  et 
fe  cupit  ante  videri.    Many  readers  will  always  be  gratified  by  find- 
ing fomething  left  to  their  own  genius,  imagination,  and  induftry  : 
they  mufl  no  doubt  confider  it  as  a  compliment  to  their  fagacity, 
to  get  but  a  hint,  a  pretty  broad  one.,  I  mufl  confefs,  in  the  pre- 
fent inflance,  and  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  reft  for  tliemfelves. 
PofTibly  too  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  fome  other  reafons  for  not  choo- 
fing  to  fay  explicitly  that  he  was  the  writer  of  all  or  even  of  fome 
of  thofe  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
But  if  he  will  only  confider  how  wofully  his  readers  and  admi- 
rers mufl  be  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  his  referve  and  obfcurity 
on  that  interefling  point,  I  trufl  he  will  have  pity  on  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  doubts  and  their  pain,  by  enlightening  their 
underflanding.    This  Turely  he  can  befl  do,  dkm  qui prom'it  et  celat^ 
aliufque  et  idem  nafcitur. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  many  of  them  feel,  is  to  conceive  how 
any  man,  not  furioufly  infane,  fhould  attack,  and  dilTe^l,  and  ana- 
tomife  himfelf,  with  fuch  unrelenting  inveteracy,  as  Mr  John  Bell 
has  difplayed  in  both  thofe  works  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  a  comx- 
mon  opinion,  but  a  very  grofs  miflake,  that  it  is  only  in  the  firfl 
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of  Jonathan  Dawplucker's  works  that  Mr  John  Bell  is  fo  roughly 
handled.  The  fame  inveteracy  againft  him  appears  in  the  fecond 
of  them,  even  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell;  which 
appears  to  have  been  moft  unaccountably  overlooked  :  For  example, 
"  When  this  bloody-minded  man  troubled  the  College,  (of  which 
"  you  very  naturally  confider  yourfelf  and  your  copartners  as  con- 
"  flituting  a  majority,  or  at  leaft  a  quorum,  tres  faciunt  collegium )  ; 
"  when  he  began  to  difturb  the  College  with  his  johnbellations, 
"  why  did  you  not  let  him  go  on  quietly  ?  I  can  affure  you  he 
"  is  no  more  fit  than  yourfelf  to  inftitute  a  literary  fociety,  and 
"  far  lefs  to  create  one  out  of  nothing  !  You  ihould  have  let 
"  him  "Go  on,"  and  left  it  to  me  to  Ihow  how  much  he  is  a 
"  dunce  in  fcience,  a  pretender  in  anatomy,  a  puppy  \xt  furgery, 
"  and  a  plagiarift  in  every  thing.  Was  it  wifely  done  to  fet  your 
"  Hall  on  fire,  in  order  to  drive  out  a  few  vermin  ?  He  and  thofe 
"  who  have  joined  him  are  a  fet  of  felf-fufficient  ignorant  boys, 
"  not  equal  befides  in  number  to  the  partners  of  your  own  firm. 
"  If  they  have  contradicted  you,  it  muft  have  been  from  mere 
"  conceit,  vanity,  and  idlenefs  !  "  They  are  idle,  they  are  idle, 
"  and  therefore  do  they  fay,  Let  us  go  to  facrifice  to  our  gods."  '* 
This,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  is  juft  the  fum  and  fubftance  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  firft  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker's  pamphlets. 

I  already  hinted,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  attempt  to  eftimate 
men  of  genius,  and  their  a(5lions,  by  common  rules.  Certainly  no 
man  but  one  of  fuperior  genius  would  have  thought  of  acquiring 
diftin(5lion,  and  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  by  fuch  an  unmerciful  diffedlion  of  himfelf, 
as  that  one  of  Mr  John  Bell  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  tvhich  ex- 
plains, with  fuch  acutenefs  and  logical  accuracy,  the  whole  craft 
and  myflery,  and  all  the  genera  and  /pedes ^  of  the  great  and  new  art 
of  johnbellation.  I  mufl  own  I  think  there  was  a  degree  of  va- 
nity in  giving  it  this  name,  not  quite  confiftent  with  his  exemplary 
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modefly  on  all  other  occafions.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  great  can- 
dour, and  perfe(5l  veracity  in  all  that  he  faid  with  refpe6l  to  himfelf, 
might  excufe  that  appearance  of  vanity,  in  endeavouring  by  fuch 
an  innocent  expedient  to  make  his  name  immortal.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  mode  of  attracting  notice,  and  gaining  efteem 
and  confidence,  though  uncommon,  is  not  abfolutely  without 
example  even  in  this  age  and  country.  Within  my  memory  a  fa- 
mous popular  preacher  foon  gained  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
his  congregation,  by  telling  them,  from  the  pulpit,  that  from  his 
youth  upwards  he  had  been  fadly  addicted  to  lying.  It  was  evi- 
dently impofiible  for  fuch  a  man  to  fail  in  his  attempt :  if  his 
hearers  were  not  ftocks  or  ftones,  they  muft  have  believed  and 
efteemed  him. 

In  fome  other  countries  it  has  been  the  practice,  time  immemo- 
rial, for  certain  individuals  of  fuperior  genius,  to  raife  themfelves 
to  eminence,  and  to  acquire  great  influence  over  their  country- 
men, by  inflidling  on  their  own  perfons  the  moft  unmerciful  tor- 
ments, by  way  of  penance.  Thus,  in  Hindoftan,  they  reckon  at 
leaft  a  millon  and  a  half,  fome  fay  two  millions,  of  fuch  fellows, 
whom  they  call  Faquirs.  I  remember  to  have  read  of  one  of  thefe 
worthies,  who  became  a  very  great  man  by  the  fimple  expedient  of 
driving  ten-penny  nails  into  his  breech.  I  do  not  wifli  here  to  make 
or  to  infinuate  any  malicious  comparifons  :  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
not  one  in  fifty  of  thofe  felf-tormenting  Faquirs  is  equal,  or  near- 
ly equal,  in  genius  to  Mr  John  Bell :  yet  furely  even  the  dulleft 
of  them  may  be  reckoned  infinitely  fuperior  in  talents  to  the 
fimple  Hindoos  who  believe  in  them.  Every  body  knows,  that 
in  Popifti  countries,  to  this  day,  many  people  acquire  the  reputar- 
tion  of  fuperior  fancflity,  and  are  even  fuppofed  to  obtain  miracu- 
lous powers,  by  the  unceafing  penances  which  they  perform.  I 
know  not  how  early  this  pradlice  began  in  the  Chriftian  Church : 
but  certainly  as  early  as  the  third  century  it  was  well  underftood. 
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Early  in  that  century  the  great  Saint  Grigen  flourifhed :  and 
though,  by  his  fuperior  genius,  and  his  unparalleled  inveteracy 
in  difputes,  and  his  being  a  little  crack-brained,  he  muft  eafily 
have  been  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  the  church ;  yet  not  con- 
tent v^ith  that  kind  of  greatnefs,  by  employing  a  well-judged  pe- 
nance on  his  own  perfon,  he  acquired  at  once  unrivalled  emi- 
nence. Underftanding,  or  pretending  to  underftand,  literally,  a 
certain  text  of  Scripture,  (Match,  xix.  12.),  which  the  moft  ortho- 
dox divines  of  all  Chriftian  churches  have  agreed  in  confidering 
as  metaphorical,  he  performed  on  his  own  perfon  a  little  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a  mere  fcratch,  a  flea-bite,  in  comparifon  of  the 
terrible  difle(5ling  and  anatomifing  which  Mr  John  Bell,  imder  the 
borrowed  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  has  performed  on  him- 
felf :  and  fo  well  did  he  fucceed  by  it,  that  his  reward  was  great  as 
his  utmoft  wifh.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  living  in  perpetual  war- 
fare with  all  his  brethren,  and  at  laft  of  receiving  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  nay,  to  this  day,  his  writings  are  often  quoted  by 
keen  theological  difputants.  Omne  tidit  punBum.  If  Mr  John  Bell 
really  wilhes  to  be  regarded  as  th^  Saint  Origen  of  medical  difpu- 
tants, which,  from  the  marginal  note  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  firft,  and  the  dedication  of  the  fecond  of  Jona- 
than Dawplucker's  pamphlets,  feems  to  be  the  cafe,  no  body  can 
have  any  obje(5lions :  but  if  that  be  not  his  meaning,  and  if  all 
thofe  writings,  and  notes,  and  hints,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
Harlequinade,  I  humbly  think  it  is  almoft  time  that  he  fliould 
make  an  end  of  that  cruel  felf-diffedion,  and  put  himfelf  neatly 
together  again,  fecundum  artem ;  for  I  am  fure  that  many  of  his 
beft  friends  muft  long  have  been  in  pain  for  him.  Very  little 
will  be  wanted  to  accompHlh  this  healing  procefs :  nothing  more 
or  lefs,  but  juft  to  fhow  that  the  quotations  from  his  own  wri- 
tings given  as  true  in  Jonathan  Dawplucker's  firft  pamphlet,  and  by 
the  malevolent  vulgar  believed  to  be  fo,  are  all  falfe,  as  well  as  the 
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fliort  and  pithy  characler  given  of  himfelf  in  the  dedication  of 
Dawplucker's  fecond  pamphlet.  This  I  am  fure  it  will  be  as  eafy 
for  him  to  do,  as  to  fhow  that  thofe  quotations  from  my  IVIemo- 
rial  are  fair  and  true,  with  which  he  has  fo  liberally  favoured  tlie 
world. 

I  muft  not  deprive  Mr  John  Bellof  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that 
he  fucceeded  perfecflly  in  quizzing  me,  by  what  he  had  hinted  of  the 
attacks  made  on  his  charadler,  and  of  what  he  had  done  in  felf-de- 
fence.  Not  fufpecfhing  that  there  could  be  any  trick  or  deceit  in 
that  part  of  his  letter,  printed  page  35.  of  this  Memorial,  I  bona  fide 
applied  to  feveral  bookfellers  for  a  copy  of  his  defence,  or  anfwer 
to  the  pamphlet  of  Jonathan  Dawpiucker,  Efquire :  but  none  of 
them  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a  defence  or  anfwer,  fo  that  I 
am  well  convinced  none  fuch  ever  was  publifhed.  What  is  very 
curious,  moft  or  ail  of  them  mentioned  to  me  Jonathan  Dawpluck- 
er's fecond  pamphlet,  as  what  they  underftood  to  be  Mr  John  Bell's 
defence  or  anfwer  to  the  firft.  But  that  mufl  have  been  a  miftake  ; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  contains  (as  already  quoted,  page  299.)  in- 
ftead  of  a  contradiction  or  refutation,  a  brief  recapitulation  and 
enforcement  of  every  thing  unfavourable  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which 
had  been  faid  of  him  in  Dawplucker's  firft  Pamphlet :  and  in  the 
fecond  place,  the  whole  body  of  the  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  the 
moft  virulent  abufe  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell  \  which  I  conceive  to  be 
well  merited,  and  well  beftowed  on  the  faid  Benjamin  Bell,  as  be- 
ing a  kind  of  income-tax,  more  equitably  aflefled,  and  more  rigo- 
roufly  exacted,  than  ever  Mr  Pitt's  was.  It  is  indeed  fo  fair  and 
reafonable  a  tax,  that  I  think  he  ought  to  pay  it  without  murmur- 
ing, every  year,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I  muft  alfo  do  Mr  John  Bell  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  has  fliown 
liimfelf  thoroughly  mafter  of  the  Englifh  language,  by  the  very 
perfect  manner  in  which  he  has  difguifed  his  own  peculiar  ftyle, 
and  alTumed  one  diametrically  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  former  of  the 
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two  Pamphlets  publiflied  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Jonathan 
Dawplucker.  In  moft  or  all  of  his  other  works,  he  writes  witl^ 
peculiar  eafe  and  elegance ;  in  every  page,  and  in  almoft  every 
fentence,  fnatching  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  But  in  Jo- 
nathan Dawplucker's  firft  pamphlet  no  fuch  grace  or  elegance  can 
be  perceived ;  it  is  evident  in  the  whole  of  it, 

'That  rules  as  Jlr'iEi  his  labour  d  work  conjine^ 
As  if  the  Stag^rite  o'erloolid  each  line, 

I  doubt  whether  there  be  in  the  whole  of  it  the  fmallefl  devia- 
tion from  the  vulgar  rules  of  grammar  :  and  certainly  the  whole 
of  it  IS  written  with  a  degree  of  drynefs,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  Swift's  Advice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  eat  their  owm  children.  That  dry  flyle  has  at  different 
times  been  in  fafliion ;  as  for  example,  in  England  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  in  Rome  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  in 
Athens  for  fome  hundred  years  before.  Some  readers  as  well  as  wri- 
ters of  bad  tafte  have  afFe(5led  to  admire  it  greatly,  and  have  called 
it  claflicai :  but  it  has  always  foon  gone  into  difrepute,  and  been 
reprobated  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind  ;  who  never  fail  to  tire 
of  it,  and  to  be  delighted  with  the  very  oppolite  flyle,  fuch  as  Mr 
John  Bell  has  employed  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  If  this  Anfwer  had 
been  written  in  the  fame  dry  flyle  with  Jonathan  Dawplucker's 
firft  pamphlet,  the  ftudying  and  difTedling  of  it,  inftead  of  being 
an  agreeable  amufement,  would  have  been  to  me  an  irkfome  and 
infupportable  labour. 


Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  pamphlet,  (fedion  3.  p.  49. 
and  50.)  Mr  John  Bell  takes  his  leave  of  me,  in  a  ftrain  of  the 
moft  animated  eloquence  j  to  which  it  would  be  doing  great  in- 
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juftice  were  I  to  give  only  a  few  fentences  or  extrac^is  from  it, 
by  way  of  fample.  I  fhall  therefore  trarifcribe  it  verbatim  et  I'lte^ 
ratlm,  not  forgetting  the  marginal  notes  with  which  it  is  enriched 
and  adorned :  for  thefe  notes  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  text, 
and  contain  matters  much  more  interefting  even  than  the  text  it- 
lelf.  I  put,  as  on  a  former  occafion,  numbers  on  the  margin  of 
this  long  quotation,  for  the  fake  of  precife  reference  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  confidered  in  their  proper  connediion  v/ith  the  whole. 

"  Of  the  Memorialift  we  lhall  alfo  take  our  leave,  though  in 
"  terms  lefs  fervent  or  refpedlful.  The  ceremonial  of  taking  leave 
*'  mufl  be  complied  with  :  his  talents,  his  profeffional  reputation,  his 
"  literary  atchievements,  his  ftation  in  the  Univerfity,  require  all 
"  due  obfervance.  "  His  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profef- 
"  lional  brethren"  is  the  natural  fubjedl  of  our  valedidlory  ad- 
*'  drefs ;  the  fliare  of  this  very  peculiar  talent  which  he  has 
"  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  us  and  our  private  matters,  enfures 
"  to  him  this  laft  mark  of  our  regard. 

"  Confcious  that  he  had  faid  fuch  things  as  young  men  of  fpi- 
*'  rit  could  never  endure,  he  has  taken  precautions  not  unworthy 
"  of  his  genius  ;  and  tried,  by  a  curious  anticipation,  to  take  off 
"  the  effedl  of  our  juft  reproaches." 

To  this  part  of  his  text  is  fubjoined  the  following  marginal 
note  ;  the  firft  lines  of  which  are  a  faithful  tranfcript  from  my 
own  Memorial,  and  the  laft  lines  contain  his  very  interefting  ob- 
fervation  on  my  words. 

"  Perhaps  the  formidable  Janus-headed  Jonathan  Dawpliicker^  Efq; 
"  notwithjlanding  his  former  kindnefs  to  me^  and  all  the  civil  and  kind 

things  "which  I  have  faid  of  him  and  his  books  ^  ivill  officiate  as  high 
"  priefy  and  from  his  two  mouths  will  thunder  forth  the  direful  fen- 
"  tence,  and  with  his  own  four  hands  begin  the  facrifce^  by  plucking 
^*  me  as  bare  as  a  fifj.  I'his  I  fhall  confider  as  a  very  great  honour^ 
**  and  a  particular  favour ;  for  it  will  complete  the  evidence  of  all 
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"  that  I  iviJId  to  eJlabliJJj,  and  give  to  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary^ 
**  and  to  the  Public^  a  jujl  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical 
"  hatred.'"  Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Memoriahft  threa- 
"  tens  (not  to  ufe  any  coarfer  expreffion),  the  oldest  of  the 
"  YOUNG  Surgeons,  whofe  natural  duty  it  was  to  (land  forward 
"  in  the  general  caufe."    His  text  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  The  public  and  avowed  difapprobation  of  a  whole  college, 
"  he  has  imputed  to  the  refentment  of  one  man,  who,  though  he 
"  once  flood  forth  in  felf-defence  when  his  own  reputation  was 
*'  attacked  by  anonymous  pamphlets,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Me- 
'  "  morialiftj  whom  he  never  feared  nor  hated !  nor  hates  nor 
"  fears. 

"  Our  Memorialift,  ill  contented  with  this  great  exertion  of  his 
"  peculiar  talent !  fenfible  of  an  imperfedlion  in  his  work,  while  he 
"  has  attained  only  to  a  general  quarrel,  fallens  his  quarrel  at  lafl 
"  on  this  perfon,  and  perfecutes  him  with  fuch  praife  as  his  nature 
"  will  allow  him  to  beftow.  He  calls  him  the  head  of  our  party 
^'  a  cunning  compliment ;  he  calls  him  the  Junius  and  the  Janus 
"  of  medical  literature  !  an  ironical  compliment  j  he  defcribes 
"  him  as  the  moft  turbulent  man  of  a  turbulent  fociety  !  a  felfifli 
"  compliment ;  fince  it  reminds  us  of  that  boafted  accomplifliment 
"  in  which  the  Memorialift  himfelf  never  was  excelled,  and  recals 
"  the  memory  of  his  own  quarrels,  numberlefs  and  namelefs, 
"  Lordly  f ,  Literary,  and  Obftetrical !  Metaphyfical,  Polemical, 
"  Surgical,  and  Moral  too  !  for  how  can  fuch  a  man,  when  he 
"  quarrels  with  all  good  men,  efcape  quarrelling  fometimes  "  on  a 
"  moral  caufe  !"  But  we  leave  the  unwearied  Memorialift  to  com- 
*'  plete  the  work  h-e  delights  in,  and  finifli  the  particular  quarrel 
"  he  has  fo  happily  begun."  Subjoined  to  this  paffage,  by  a  mark 
of  reference  at  the  word  Lordly^  is  the  following  marginal  note. 
"  The  Memorialift  infinuates,  that  his  quarrels  are  only  pro- 
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"  feffion  al  quarrels  ;  but  tho'  he  cajoles  the  Bar,  he  quarrels  with 
*'  the  Bench." 

The  latter  part  of  this  fhort  note,  "  tho'  he  cajoles  the  bar, 
he  quarrels  with  the  bench,"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  under- 
ftand  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  make  any  particular  ob- 
fervatlons  on  it.  The  former  part  of  the  note,  about  my  infinuattng 
that  my  quarrels,  are  only  profejlonal  quarrels,  I  underftand  per- 
fedlly,  and  admire  greatly.  It  is  equal  to  almofl  any  of  the  fpe- 
cimens  hitherto  conlidered,  of  Mr  John  Bell's  talents  as  an  orator 
and  a  lawyer.  As  it  related  to  a  matter  of  faB,  which  muft  have 
been  perfe6lly  well  known  to  him,  his  ufual  bad  luck  with  refpe(5l 
to  all  fuch  matters  of  courfe  attended  him  in  the  ftating  of  it.  Far 
from  having  ever  inlinuated,  or  faid,  or  thought,  that  my  quarrels 
were  only  profeffional  quarrels,  I  had  exprelfed  fully,  and  in  the 
flrongeft  pofhble  terms,  the  dired  contrary  ;  and  had  even  men- 
tioned my  reafons  for  having  carefully  avoided  all  profeffional 
quarrels.  Of  thefe  truths,  every  perfon  may  convince  himfelf  at 
once,  by  perufing  the  2  2  2d  and  223d  pages  of  my  former  Me^ 
morial.  There  is  peculiar  merit  in  Mr  John  Bell's  mode  of  flating 
that  fadl ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  Pamphlet,  (Sedion  ift, 
page  40th),  that  he  had  read  and  underfhood  that  part  of  my  Me- 
morial :  nay,  he  has  even  quoted  fairly  my  own  words,  expreffing, 
that  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  difference  in  medical  opi- 
nions, and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  morality, 
I  had  quarrelled  irreconcileably  with  fome  of  my  brethren,  and 
refufed  ever  again  to  confult  with  them. 

Thefe  things  being  abundantly  well  known,  I  thought  it  right, 
in  my  former  Memorial,  to  mention,  briefly  and  generally,  what 
had  been  the  nature  and  fubje(5l  of  thofe  quarrels  in  which  I  had 
been  engaged ;  as  I  was  almoft  certain  that  they  would  be  mifre- 
prefented,  and  that  I  fhould  be  reproached  with  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  profeffional  difputes  or  quarrels  j  of  which,  as  occurring  in 
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others,  I  had  occafion,  for  the  purpofes  of  my  former  Memorial, 
to  give  fome  account,  and  to  exprefs  my  abhorrence  and  contempt. 
But  though  I  regard  medical  quarrels  as  ridiculous  and  difgraceful, 
I  conceive  that  there  may  be  fiich  immorahties  in  the  conduct  of 
Phyficians  or  Svirgeons,  that  their  profeffional  Brethren  may  not 
only  be  juftified  in  renouncing  all  intercourfe  with  them,  but  can 
fcarce  be  juftified  if  they  do  not  a6l  in  this  decifive  manner. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  guefs,  what  purpofe  Mr  John  Bell's  determi- 
ned mifreprefentation  of  my  meaning  and  of  my  words  is  intended 
to  ferve.  I  do  not  fee  that  he  attempts  to  make  any  ufe  of  it  j  and 
I  therefore  confider  it  as  introduced  only  to  difplay  his  own  pecu- 
liar talents  :  juft  like  the  fpirited  Voluntary,  totally  unconned:ed 
with  every  part  of  the  Church  fervice,  which  an  expert  organift 
performs  to  amufe  a  congregation,  and  Ihew  his  own  powers  of 
compofition  and  execution.  There  are  feveral  other  voluntaries^ 
feemingly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  Mr  John  Bell's  anfwer  to  me  :  fome 
of  which  have  been  already  confidered.  One  more  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  curiofity,  deferves  to  be  pointed  out.  In  his  2d  fedlion, 
page  2 1 ,  line  24,  he  is  pleafed  to  fay :  "  And  our  memorialift  has 
"  been  fo  unwife  as  to  repeat  the  lines,  Non  facile  emergunt  quorum 
"  virtutibus  ohjlat  res  angujla  domi.  It  is  of  us  he  fpeaks  :  we  thank 
"  him  for  the  compliment,  and  fhall  ftrive  to  do  away  the  re- 
"  proach." 

Mr  John  Bell's  ufual  bad  luck  with  refpedl  to  all  matters  of  fadl 
has  attended  him  on  this  occafion.  In  my  former  Memorial  I  had 
not  repeated  (nor  quoted^  which,  I  prefume,  is  what  he  means  by 
repeated )  that  well  known  pafTage  of  one  of  Juvenal's  Satires  ;  nor 
even  one  word  of  it :  as  he  muft  have  known  perfectly.  It  is  there- 
fore himfelf  alone,  not  me,  that  he  and  his  clients  have  to  thank 
both  for  the  compliment  and  the  reproach  to  themfelves,  which  he 
pretends  to  difcover  in  thofe  words  of  the  Roman  Satirift.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  muft  own  that  I  am  fo  dull,  that,  even  with  the 
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lielp  of  his  very  broad  hint,  I  can  perceive  neither  reproach,  nor 
comphment,  nor  any  the  moft  diftant  alhiiion  to  Mr  John  Bell  or 
his  clients  in  that  paflage  of  Juvenal's  third  fatire,  which  he,  not 
I,  has  quoted. 

The  only  paflage,  in  my  former  Memorial,  that  I  can  think  of, 
which  can  b-e  fuppofed  to  have  recalled  to  any  perfon's  memory  Juve- 
nal's fentiment,  though  certainly  it  exprefTes  a  very  different  thought, 
is  the  following  fentence  :  "  Modeft  merit,  from  unfavourable  cir- 
"  cuniflances,  may  pine,  from  youth  to  age,  in  obfcurity,  coiir- 
"  tempt,  and  poverty."  But  furely  even  this  paffage  neither  is, 
nor  can  it  be  conftrued  to  be,  either  a  reproach,  or  a  compliment, 
or  any  kind  of  allufion  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients.  I  am  fure 
when  I  wrote  it  I  was  not  thinking  either  of  him  or  of  them. :  nor 
can  I  well  conceive  how  any  human  fkull  can  be  fo  roomy  as  to 
receive  and  accommodate  at  once  fuch  incongruous  and  difcordant 
thoughts.  I  can  fcarce  think  that  he  himfelf,.  or  that  any  of  them,, 
fhould  fuppofe,  and  I  am  fure  at  leaft  that  no  other  body  could  fup- 
pofe,  that  I  meant  to  fay,  that  res  angiijia  dorm  always  or  generally 
made  a  perfon  unfuccefsful  in  any  branch  of  the  medical  profefhon : 
for  it  is  too  notorious  to  require  any  proof,  that  very  few  indeed, 
certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred,  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  have  at- 
tained eminence  and  afHuence,  or  even  independence  and  comfort, 
by  their  refpedlive  profeffions,  who  had  not  poverty  at  firfl  to  force 
them  to  perfevering  exertions.  As  little  furely  can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  I  meant  to  fay,  that  modeft  merit  precluded  fuccefs  in  phyfic  or 
furgery  j  or  that  none  were  unfuccefsful  but  men  of  modeft  merits 
I  had  flrongly  expreffed  my  belief,  that  the  mofl  eminent  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  who  enjoyed  the  greatefl  fhare  of  public  efleem  and 
confidence,  and  had  been  the  mofl  fuccefsfiJ  in  their  profeffion, 
were  really  men  of  merit,  probably  of  the  greatefl  merit,  and  well 
entitled  to  that  high  eflimation  which  they  had  attained.  3o 
llrongly  had  I  expreffed  this  opinion,  as  thereby  to  give  offence  to 
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Mr  John  Bell,  who,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  has  made  fome  ctirioiis 
but  pretty  fevere  animadverlions  on  it :  For  example,  in  the  36th 
page  of  his  fecond  fe^lion,  where  having  taken  occafion  to  men- 
tion, but  without  naming  them,  "  the  three  firft  Surgeons  of  the 
"  city,"  he  adds  this  fliort  and  pithy  commentary  :  "  Superior 
"  to  us,  not  in  profeffional  acquirements,  but  in  that  accumu- 
"  lation  of  the  gains  and  emoluments  of  our  profeffion,  which  is 
"  fb  often  obtained  by  means  which  good  men  defpife." — At,  at ; 
hoc  illud  ejl ;  hinc  illcs  laehryina ;  hac  ilia  ejl  mifericordia, — As  to 
any  fuppohtion,  that  I  meant  to  fay  or  infinuate  that  none  were 
unfuccefsful  but  men  of  modejl  merit,  it  is,  in  the  firft  place,,  too 
.  abfurd  to  need  any  difcufiion ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  di^ 
re(5lly  repugnant  to  matter  of  fad:.  In  every  city,  and  within  my 
memory  repeatedly  in  this  city,  there  have  been  inflances,  fo  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  equally  needlefs  and  indelicate  to  men- 
tion them  particularly,  of  men,  whofe  character  was  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  modeji  merit,  who  yet  were  completely  unfuccefsful  as  Sur- 
geons. I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  from  this  very 
general  defcription,  could  eafily  name  one  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  I  allude ;  a  man  whofe  life  and  death  were  fo  remarkable 
and  inlitruclive  that  they  fhould  never  be  forgotten  :  were  it  only, 
that  all  who  imitate  his  condu(5l  may  be  warned  by  his  example. 

I  cannot  guefs  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  my  lordly  quarrels ; 
for,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  I  never  had  the  honour  of 
any  quarrel  with  any  Lord  j  nor  do  I  know  what  he  means  by 
my  polemical  quarrels.  Polemical  quarrels,  or  controverfies,  or  dis- 
putes, feem  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  like  wooden  timber,  vegetable 
grafs,  or  marine  feas :  Controverfial  and  polemical,  the  one  ori-- 
ginally  a  Latin,  the  other  a  Greek  word,  I  take  to  mean  the 
fame  thing.  My  literary  and  metaphyfical  quarrels  muft  anfwer 
for  themfelves.  I  can  guefs  what  he  means  by  my  objietrical  quar- 
rels :.  but  certainly  his  expreiTion  could  never  convey  to  one,  not 
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already  acquainted  with  the  fa(5l  to  which  he  alludes,  any  the 
fmalleft  notion  of  what  it  was  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  brief  expref^ 
fion  would  convey  a  totally  different  meaning,  and  one  abundant- 
ly abfurd  and  difgraceful  to  me.    Any  perfon,  informed  that  I 
had  been  engaged  in  an  obftetrical  quarrel,  would  certainly  un- 
derftand,  that  I  had  differed  in  opinion  on  fome  point  in  Mid- 
wifery from  fome  pradlitioner  of  that  noble  art ;  and  that  this 
difference  in  opinion  had  become  a  violent  difpute  or  controverfy, 
and  at  laft  an  open  quarrel ;  which  certainly  would  have  been 
completely  ridiculous  in  me.    But  it  is  well  known  to  thoufands, 
and  to  no  body  better  than  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  that  the 
only  quarrel  of  mine,  to  wliich  in  the  paffage  quoted  he  can  al- 
lude, bore  no  relation  whatever  to  any  opinion  or  practice  in 
Midwifery,  and  was  purely  on  a  moral  caufe.    It  was  indeed  with  a 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Crotchet ;  but  that  furely  could  no 
more  entitle  it  to  be  called  an  obftetrical  qtiarrel,  than  a  difpute  with 
a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer,  a  foldier  or  a  merchant,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  theological  or  a  legal,  a  mercantile  or  a  military  quarrel. 
The  fubjedl  of  it  was  a  knaviih  pamphlet,  publlfhed  under  a  falfe 
name  ;  and  plainly  intended  to  promote  the  pecuniary  interefl  of 
one  man,  and  to  injure  the  fame  and  fortune  of  another,  both  of 
them  my  colleagues  in  this  Univerfity.    From  an  accidental,  but 
very  flriking  combination  of  circumftances,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  I  could  completely  detedl,  and  bring  to  condign  punifhment, 
the  author  of  that  vile  piece  of  knavery :  and  this  I  thought  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  the  Univerfity  required  to  be  done.  Though 
bafHed  in  this  attempt,  and  even  in  the  preliminary  flep  towards 
it,  the  prevailing  on  my  colleagues  of  the  Univerfity  to  engage  in 
that  enquiry,  I  was  abundantly  fuccefsful  in  another  attempt  that 
I  made,  in  the  way  that  I  thought  beft,  to  prevail  on  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  to  expofe  himfelf.    Having  had  the  agreeable  fur- 
prife,  (even  while  the  prehminary  queftion  about  engaging  in 
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the  inquiry  was  yet  pending  in  the  Senatus  Academicus )  ^  to  receive 
a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  ftill  ufmg  his  falfe  name 
of  J.  Johnfon,  in  which  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  talents 
to  d'ljfuade  and  deter  me  from  urging  that  inquiry  which  I  had 
propofed  ;  having  alfo  by  that  time  got  fome  valuable  additional 
information  about  the  faid  pamphlet,  and  its  birth  and  parentage ; 
no  lefs  indeed  than  that  one  of  the  fuppofed  or  fufpe6led  authors 
of  it  had  intimated  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  (the  late  Dr  Adair 
junior),  that  he  fliould  foon  fee  a  publication  of  his,  but  with- 
out his  name  ;  that  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  near  a  month  be- 
fore it  was  publifhed  here,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Adair  a 
copy  of  the  ill-fated  pamphlet ;  that  Dr  Adair  recognifed  in  it  the 
fentiments,  and  even  fome  of  the  expreffions  which  he  had  feveral 
times  heard  from  that  perfon  ;  that  afterwards  he  took  occafion  to 
tell  Dr  A.  that  he  had  been  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet ;  that  he  was  much  hurt  with  the  imputation,  and  beg- 
ged Dr  A.  to  contradict  it,  if  ever  he  heard  it  mentioned ;  that 
Dr  A.  advifed  him  to  do  this  in  a  much  more  effedlual  way,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  real  author,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  pu- 
blifhers  of  the  pamphlet,  and  getting  him  to  declare  himfelf ; 
that  he  had  declined  to  do  this,  for  very  curious  reafons,  infi- 
nuating,  that  another  perfon,  whom  he  named,  had  alfo  been 
fufpedled  of  having  written  the  pamphlet,  infinuating  even  that 
his  own  father,  nay  that  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  meafure  con- 
cerned in  it,  "  that  the  author  might  pofTibly  have  received  fome 
"  hints  refpe(5ting  that  publication,  from  his  father  or  himfelf,  by 
"  means  of  fome  information  which  had  been  conveyed  to  a  friend 
"  in  London,"  &c.  &c.  Having  thus  acquired  almoft  certain 
knowledge  that  he  was  either  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  at 
leaft  privy  and  acceffory  to  it,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
make  him  give  further  evidence  againft  himfelf,  even  without 
knowing  it.    With  this  charitable  intention,  I  wrote  him,  by  way 
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of  anfwer  to  his  unexpedled  favour,  fuch  a  letter  as  no  human 
being  ever  before  vvrrote  to  another.    My  letter  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  London  publilhers,  who,  I  was  fure,  would  for- 
ward it,  direclly  or  indiredlly,  to  the  proper  perfon :  and  he,  I 
was  pretty  fure,  could  not  fufpedl  the  real  purpofe  of  it ;  which 
was  to  provoke  him  to  fome  abfurd  and  extravagant  explofion, 
which,  inftead  of  removing  the  fufpicion  that  he  complained  of, 
might  confirm  it  for  ever,  and  make  him  generally  and  indilpu- 
tably  known  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.    After  a  delay  of  a  few 
days  longer  than  I  expe61:ed,  but  which  was  afterwards  fully  and 
precifely  accounted  for,  the  explofion  took  place  in  the  very  perfon 
in  whom  I  intended  and  expected  to  produce  it ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  began,  I  received  a  fecond  letter  from  J.  John- 
fon,  Efq;  in  which  he  vowed  all  manner  of  vengeance  againft 
me,  but  in  the  mean  time  gave  me  complete  evidence  that  he 
had  received  my  letter,  and  that  he  had  not  fufpedled  the  purpofe 
of  it. 

All  thefe  things,  of  courfe,  I  took  care  to  explain  very  fully  and 
publicly :  and  in  due  time  I  was  favoured  with  a  moft  edifying 
reply  to  my  publication  ;  fuch  a  reply  as  did  not  feem  to  need  any 
rejoinder  from  me  :  for  bad  as  things  were  before,  it  made  them 
rather  worfe.  But  there  is  one  point  in  it  which  it  is  now  full  time 
to  explain,  juft  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  feelings  and  appre- 
henfions  with  which  the  author  of  it  and  his  friends  have  been 
tormented  for  near  ten  long  years. 

Conceiving,  I  know  not  why,  that  it  would  ferve  his  caufe,  and 
at  leaft  render  me  odious,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  my  jdnJuocT  to 
him,  and  to  his  appeal  to  the  public,  was  to  have  been  publiflied, 
ivbether  his  Appeal  or  explofioti  had  been  made  or  not^  conceiving 
alfo,  very  rightly,  as  it  appeared,  that  fome  people  would  believe 
fuch  an  abfurdity,  in  his  Reply  to  me,  he  hazards  fome  fuch 
apoftrophe  as  this  :  (for  not  having  his  Pamphlet  at  hand,  I  quote 
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fj-om  memory)  ^  "  What  muft  be  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  when 
"  he  knows  that  his  (Dr  Gregory's)  pamphlet  was  adually  in 
"  the  prefs  before  my  letters  were  written,"  or  fomething  to  this 
effea. 

The  feelings  of  his  readers,  as  well  as  his  own,  muft  indeed  have 
beeii.moft  awful :  full  of  fublime  horror.  My  pamphlet  contained 
the  moft  precife  reference  to  his  publication ;  and  there  is  much 
diiiiculty  in  conceiving  how  I  could  write  with  fiich  certain  refer- 
cnqe "  to.  another  perfon's  work  not  then  written,  on  any  fuppofi- 
tion  but  one,  and  this  one  fo  plain  and  obvious,  that  it  muft  in- 
ftantly  have  pcciuTed  to  every  perfon  who  had  faith  enough  to  be- 
lieve his  aifertion  ;  and  of  courfe  to  himfelf,  if  he  believed  it :  the 
fuppofition  is  only,  that  I  had  fold  myfelf  to  the  Devil,  and  from 
him  had  learned  exadlly  what  that  ill  fated  author  was  to  write. 
That  point  being  afcertained,  it  followed  plainly,  by  neceffary 
confequence,  that  the  devil  muft  come  to  take  me  away,  as  he  did 
Dr  Fauftus,  the  very  moment  that  the  term  expires,  for  which  I  had 
bargained.,.  Every  body  knows  that  ten  years  is  the  longeft  term 
that  he  ever  gives  in  fuch  bargains  : ;  and  as  this  term  is  now  almoft 
expired,  J.  Johnfon,  Efq;  and  his  friends  muft  all  be  waiting  in 
trembling  hope  of  feeing  me  carried  off  in  a  grand  ftyle.  But  that 
no  unreafonable  hopes,  or  groundlefs'  fears,  may  be  entertained  on 
my  account,  I  think  it  right  to  declare  that  I  have  no  pretenfions 
either  to  fuch  preternatural  knowledge,  or  to  fuch  a  fplendid  exit 
from  this  world.  Far  from  attempting,  or  thinking  it  pofTible,  to 
write  and  print  an  anfwer  to  letters  that  were  not  then  written, 
and  might  never  have  been  written,  I  was  humbly  content  with  a 
plan  of  publifliing  certain  "  Letters  to  and  from  J.  Johnfon^  ^fl^" 
including  of  courfe  my  curious  letter  to  him.  This,  wdiich  concern- 
ed only  the  faid  J.  Johnfon  and  myfelf,  his  good  friend  had  heard 
of ;  probably  by  tampering  with  fome  of  the  printer's  people  ;  and 
being  unable  to  diftinguilh  between  himfelf  and  J.  Johnfon,  Efq; 
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fuppofed  it  was  an  anfwer  to  himfelf.  As  he  could  not,  even  when  it 
moft  concerned  him,  make  that  nice  diftindlion,  he  certainly  cannot 
complain  of  other  people  for  not  making  it.  I  fhrewdly  fufpeSt  that  he 
had  got  that  valuable  intelligence,  and  of  courfe  got  into  that  unlucky- 
puzzle,  difew  weeks  fooner  than  he  is  pleafed  to  acknowledge  ;  that 
is,  before^  not  after  his  explofion  took  place  ;  and  that  the  dread  of 
feeing  thofe  letters  (efpecially  my  curious  one)  in  print,  and  his 
commendable  eagernefs  to  have  the  firft  fire,  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  produce  the  faid  explofion.  The  fimple  perufal  of  that  letter 
of  mine,  will  go  very  near  to  fettle  this  point  at  once  :  and  if  he  or 
J.  Johnfon,  Efq;  choofe  to  print  it,  I  confent  to  be  judged  by  it ; 
and  engage  even  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his  reply,  (his  fecond  let- 
ter to  me),  to  be  printed  along  with  it.  That  reply,  as  well  as  my 
own  letter  to  him,  were  fupprefTed,  for  certain  reafons,  in  my  an- 
fwer to  the  explofion  ;  but  if  he  flill  thinks  that  I  have  done  him 
any  injuflice  in  that  controverfy,  particularly  in  fuppreiTmg  thofe 
two  moft  edifying  letters,  the  firft  of  which,  if  erroneous  in  any 
refpe<5l,  would  have  been  conclufive  evidence  againji  myfelf,  and 
the  fecond  of  which,  if  true  in  any  refpecfl,  would  have  been  a 
complete  vindication  of  him,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  publifh  them 
both.  There  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  authenticity  of  my  let- 
ter to  J.  Johnfon,  Efq;  for  it  is  in  my  own  hand- writing  ;  and  in 
his  fecond  letter,  he  acknowledged  having  received  it.  Further, 
I  engage,  as  foon  as  he  or  his  dear  friend  fhall  publifh  that  letter, 
to  point  out,  in  the  explofion  itfelf,  certain  allufions  to  it :  and 
fuch  allufions  as  cannot  be  underftood,  or  explained,  or  accounted 
for,  on  the  fuppofition  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  on  any  fup- 
pofltion  but  that  of  my  letter  having,  diredlly  or  indiredlly,  reach- 
ed the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  his  anfwer  to  it  ha- 
ving reached  me,  in  a  very  few  days  more  than  the  time  necelTary, 
in  the  regular  courfe  of  poft,  for  the  letters  in  queftion  to  per- 
form all  their  '  defined  travels^  between  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Laftlf ,  whenever  that  precious  letter  of  mine  fliall  be  given  to  the 
piibUc,  I  engage  to  fhew,  that  between  the  day  when  the  latter  part 
of  my  letter  was  difpatched  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  day  when  the 
•explofion  began,  there  was  time  for  my  letter  to  have  gone  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London,  from  London  to  Bath,  and  back  again  from  Bath 
to  London  and  Edinburgh,  fo  as  to  coincide  with  all  the  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  faid  explofion,  which  I  firmly  beheve  to  have 
been  produced  by  it.  This  point  I  took  fpecial  care  to  afcertain, 
firft,  by  enquiry  at  the  Poft  Office,  fecondly,  by  adtual  experiment^ 
(writing  to  a  friend  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and 
getting  his  anfwer  in  courfe  of  poft),  becaufe  it  was  ftrongly  main- 
tained in  the  Reply  to  my  account  of  that  bufinefs,  that  one  of  the 
copartnery  of  the  London  bookfellers,  to  whofe  care  my  letter  had 
been  directed,  was  then  at  Bath,  and  that  there  was  not  time  for  my 
letter  to  have  gone  to  Bath,  and  to  have  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in 
time  to  have  produced  the  explofion.  The  coincidence  in  that  cir- 
cumftance,  as  in  every  other,  was  perfed.  Such  vvras  the  nature 
of  that  literary  fox-chace,  to  which  Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed  to 
allude,  as  an  ohjletr'ical  quarrel  of  mine. 


But  whatever  reafbns  I  have  for  thinking  unfavourably  of  the 
underftanding  and  morals  of  one  male  pradlitioner  of  Midwifery, 
I  never  did  nor  could  extend  that  unfavourable  opinion  to  all  others 
of  the  fame  profeilion.  If  this  had  been  pofiible,  it  would  have 
been  juft  as  abfurd,  as  it  would  be  to  extend,  by  the  power  of 
fancy,  the  good  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  fome  individuals  of 
every  profefilon,  to  all  others  of  the  fame  profefiions  :  and  withal, 
it  would  be  moft  uncharitable  and  unjuft.  I  ftiould  be  very  forry 
indeed,  to  be  fuppoled  capable  of  thinking  and  adling  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  fo  irrational  and  illiberal :  and  I  fliould  be  ftill  more 
forry,  to  be  thought  capable  of  the  folly  of  remonftrating,  or  argu- 
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ing  ferloully,  with  the  great,  and  gay,  and  fafliioriable  world,  on 
the  abfurdity  and  indehcacy  of  employing  generally  men-mid* 
wives,  whether  their  afliftance  be  needed  or  not.  I  Ihoiild  as  foon 
think  of  running  my  head  againft  the  firft  axiom  of  geometry,  or 
againfh  all  of  them  in  fucceffion,  as  of  controverting  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  all  fafliionable  and  profitable  phyfic  ;  Ji  populus 
viilt  decipi^  decipiatur.  I  only  take  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  that,  as 
at  many  other  falhionable  follies,  which  I  know  it  is  in  vain,  and 
which  at  any  rate  it  is  not  my  bufinefs,  to  attempt  tO  reform.  As 
I  have  had  occafion  to  learn  from  one  very  refpe(?table  male  prac- 
titioner of  midwifery,  who  ferioufly  remonftrated  with  me  on  the 
fubje(51:,  that  what  I  had  faid  in  my  former  Memorial  with  re- 
fpedl  to  men-midwives  had  been  mifunderftood,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  my  promife  to  him,  by  ftating  explicitly  my  fenti- 
ments  on  that  fubjecft. 

In  the  Jirji  place  then,  I  hold  it  as  a  moft  facred  principle,  too 
plain  and  obvious  to  require  any  proof  or  illuftration,  or  to  admit 
of  difpute,  that  women  labouring  of  child,  juft  as  much  as 
women  not  labouring  of  child,  or  more  if  poffible,  ought  to  re- 
ceive every  afTiftance  and  comfort,  which  their  fituation  re- 
quires. 

Further,  I  hold,  that,  when  the  fituation  of  a  woman  labouring 
of  child  is  fuch,  as  to  require  chirurgical  operation,  or  afiiftance  by 
means  of  inftruments,  this  afiiftance  ought  to  be  rendered  to  her 
by  a  man^  well  infl;ru(5led  in  anatomy,  regularly  bred  to  Surgery, 
and  accufi:omed  to  the  ufe  of  chirurgical  inftruments.  For  I  do 
not  conceive  that  women  are  fit  to  pradlife  Surgery ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  would  choofe  to  attempt 
it.  ■ 

I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  perfon  fhould  be  fuch  a  monfter 
of  cruelty,  or  yet  of  fo  capricious  a  temper,  as  to  objecft  to  women 
in  labour  receiving,  whenever  they  need  it,  fuch  afiiftance  ;  and 
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this  from  fuch  hands  as  I  have  fpeclfied.  But  furely  it  does  not 
follow  from  thefe  principles,  or  from  any  others  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  that  women  labouring  of  child  ought  to  have  the  manual 
alTiftance  of  male  Surgeons,  any  more  than  the  application  of 
chirurgical  inftruments,  when  they  do  not  need  them  ;  which 
is  the  cafe  at  leafl  ninety-nine  times  in  the  hundred. 

As  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  an  Atheift,  I  firmly  believe  that 
women  by  nature  are  juft  as  able  to  bear  and  nurfe  children,  as 
their  mates  are  to  beget  them ;  often  much  better  ;  as  they  every 
liow  and  then  take  occafion  to  convince  the  world  in  general,  and 
their  affe(5t:ionate  hufbands  in  particular.  Nay,  I  believe  they  are 
made  for  thofe  very  purpofes,  and  fo  well  qualified  for  them, 
..that  it  would  contribute  greatly  both  to  their  health  and  happinefs, 
if  they  were  conflantly  employed  either  in  breeding  or  nurfing 
children,  for  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  their  lives.  Every 
body  knows  the  reafon  for  which  the  bearing  of  children  was 
made  a  work  of  great  pain  and  labour :  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
fentence  pafied  on  Eve  and  her  female  defcendants,  that  it  fliould 
be  alfo  a  work  of  danger,  or  any  thing  like  a  difeafe.  There  is 
much  reafon  to  fufped:  that  the  danger  and  the  difeafes  often 
connedled  with  child-bearing,  are  produced  by  our  own  prepofte- 
rous  management,  and  our  abfurd  contrivances  and  interference, 
in  order  to  afiift  nature,  in  one  of  her  moft  important  operations  ; 
which,  like  all  the  reft  of  them,  is  contrived  with  perfed:  know- 
ledge and  wifdom. 

As  foon  as  I  knew  what  midwifery  meant,  I  formed  that  no- 

'tion  of  its  importance,  which  is  exprefiTed  in  the  following  pafiTage 
of  a  very  popular  work,  written  by  my  father,  and  publifiied  near 

-  forty  years  ago. 

Every  other  animal  brings  forth  its  young  without  any  af- 
"  fiftance  ;  but  we  judge  Nature  infufficient  for  that  work  ;  and 
"  think  a  midwife  underftands  it  better.  What  number's  of  in- 
"  fants  as  well  as  mothers  are  deftroyed  by  the  prepofiierous  ma- 
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"  Tiagement  of  thefe  artlfts,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  inquired 
"  into  this  matter.  The  mofl  knowing  and  fuccefsful  pra(Slition- 
"  ers,  if  they  are  candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and  natural 
"  cafes  Nature  is  entirely  fufhcient,  and  their  bufinefs  is  only  to 
"  affift  her  efforts,  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  mother,  or  an  unna- 
"  tural  pofition  of  the  child." 

That  portion  of  common  fenfe  and  fympathetic  tendernefs, 
which  nature  hath  implanted  in  all  mankind,  has  taught  them  uni- 
verfally,  that  it  is  proper  for  women,  in  thofe  hours  of  pain  and 
forrow,  to  have  the  comfort  and  encouragement^  which  thofe  of  their 
own  fex  who  had  been  in  the-iarne  fituation  can  beft  give  them,  and 
which  in  general  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  cjjijiance  of 
profeffed  midwives.  But  as  the  diicharge  of  that  humane  and 
charitable  office  muft  often  have  been  irkfome  and  inconvenient 
to  women  who  had  other  bufinefs  and  other  duties  to  perform, 
in  all  towns  and  populous  countries  midwifery  has  become 
the  profeffion  of  a  few  experienced  matrons.  There  is  too 
much  reafon  to  believe,  that  many  of  thefe  have  often  been 
too  bufy,  and  have  endeavoured  to  give  much  aftlftance,  where 
none  was  needed ;  fometimes  with  a  view  to  fliorten  the  time 
of  their  own  irkfome  attendance  ;  fometimes  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  thofe  under  their  care  ;  fometimes  to  raife  their 
art,  and  themfelves,  in  the  opinion  of  their  patients  an.i  others. 
There  is  at  leaft  equal  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  conlidera- 
tions,  and  the  additional  motive  of  wifliing  to  fliow  their  own  vaft 
fuperiority  in  knowledge  and  dexterity  over  common  midwives, 
have  induced,  and  ever  will  induce,  many  male  pra(flitioners  of 
midwifery  to  be  as  needlefsly  and  as  pernicioufly  bufy.  A  man 
who  is  to  live  by  midwifery  as  a  profefTion  muft  be  well  eftablifh- 
ed  in  reputation  and  pradice,  and  muft  even  have  an  uncoimnon 
fliare  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  before  he  dare  venture  to  tell  his  pa- 
tients, or  even  to  let  them  perceive  by  his  condu(5l,  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cafes  of  the  hundred,  they  had  no  occafion  for  his  afhftance, 
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and  that  he  did  nothing  for  them ;  in  Ihort,  that  bearing  children 
is  one  of  the  things  that  they  mufl  do  for  themfelves,  becaufe  no- 
body can  do  it  for  them.  At  leaft  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
or  read  of  any  women  who  became  mothers  by  proxy ;  as  many 
great,  ana  wife,  and  good  men  have  become  fathers,  without  any 
trouble  to  themfelves.  That  women  may  bear  children  for  them- 
felves, in  the  great  proportion  of  cafes  fpecified,  muft  be  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  moft  obvious  confiderations.  When  the  firft  man- 
midwife  that  we  know  of,  Paulus  jEgineta,  was  born,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  Roman  Empire.  At  this  time 
there  is  not  in  the  great  Empire  of  China  one  man-midwife :  and 
yet  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand  children  are  born  in  that  empire 
every  day  ;  and  probably  twice  or  thrice  as  many  in  the  reft  of  the 
M'^orld,  without  any  fuch  preternatural  afliftance.  Even  in  thofe 
countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  fafhion  of  employing  men-mid- 
wives  has  prevailed  the  moft  and  the  longeft,  ftill  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  bear  children  without  their  help,  as  the  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  of  all  of  them  did.  Our  ladies, 
who  moft  firmly  believe  that  they  cannot  bear  their  own  children, 
but  muft  be  delivered  by  a  male  operator,  and  our  gentlemen,  who, 
no  lefs  wifely,  believe  that  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  their  wives,  and 
their  lifters,  and  their  daughters,  cannot  fail  to  know,  that  their 
mothers,  and  aunts,  and  grandmothers,  in  all  the  generations  that 
have  been  iince  the  creation  of  the  world,  bore  their  own  chil^ 
dren :  yet  none  of  them  think  of  enquiring  when  and  why  this 
new  curfe  was  entailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Eve.  Any  of  them 
who  have  a  little  curiolity,  and  not  much  to  do,  may  perhaps  find 
fome  amufement  in  calculating  the  number  of  perfons  from  whom 
they  are  lineally  defcended,  even  within  forty  or  fifty  generations. 
The  feries  increafes  rapidly,  2,  4,  8,  1 6,  for  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  generations  paft ;  then  all  thefe  numbers  are  to  be 
added  together  to  fliew  the  fum  total  of  their  anceftors  in  any 
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given  number  of  generations :  but  if  they  take  only  the  laft  great 
number  of  the  feries,  they  will  foon  find  that  they  muft  have  had, 
within  the  number  of  generations  fpecified,  thoufands^  nay  millions 
of  millions  of  anceftors,  if  there  had  been  fo  many  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  any  one  time  :  and  whatever  dedudlions  may  be  made 
from  thofe  vaft  numbers,  on  the  fcore  of  coulinlhip,  ftill  it  will 
remain  certain,  that  every  perfon  muft  have  had  millions  of  an- 
ceftors, one  half  of  whom  muft  have  been  females,  who  bore  their 
children  without  the  help  of  men-midwives. 

The  fame  kind  of  calculation  v/ill  alfo  afford  much  comfort  to 
thofe  who  have  fucceeded  in  perfuading  themfeives,  and  labour 
hard  to  perfuade  their  Phyficians,  that  in  their  families  there  are 
no  hereditary  difeafes.  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  Midwifery,  which 
led  to  thefe  remarks,  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  in  every 
cafe  in  which  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  any  danger,  or  any 
preternatural  difficulty,  in  childbirth  j  that  is,  whenever  a  woman 
is  deformed  ;  for  I  know  of  nothing  elfe  that  can  enable  any  per- 
fon to  forefee  fuch  danger  or  difficulty,  the  affiftance  of  a  fkilful 
male  operator,  with  all  proper  inftruments,  fliould  be  provided  in 
due  time,  but  certainly  not  employed  unlefs  abfolutely  needed.  In 
thofe  cafes,  whether  of  deformity  or  not,  in  which  fome  affiftance, 
but  not  that  of  chirurgical  inftruments,  is  needed,  I  conceive  it 
may  be  given  as  well,  and  probably  better,  for  a  moft  obvious 
reafon,  by  a  woman. 

I  condder  bearing  children  as  exactly  on  the  fame  footing  with 
performing  the  more  common  offices  of  nature.  Every  lady  who 
experiences  preternatural  difficulty  or  impediment  on  any  fuch 
occafion,  and  is  thereby  expofed  to  difeafe  or  danger,  ought  un- 
queftionably  to  receive  fuch  affiftance  as  her  fituation  requires  : 
and  all  of  us,  I  am  fure,  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
in  our  feveral  capacities,  will  at  all  times  be  found  eager  to  render 
her  every  fervice  in  our  power.    But  unlefs  there  be  abfolute  ne- 
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ceffity  for  it,  I  lliould  think  it  indelicate  and  improper  for'  any  male 
perfon  to  give  his  manual  afliftance  :  and  I  fhould  think  it  amply 
fufEcient  for  all  pnrpofes  of  fafety  and  dignity,  on  fucli  occalions, 
and  alfo  more  confiftent  with  the  vulgar  notions  of  decency  and 
delicacy,  if  a  Knight  of  the  difcreeteft,  or,  according  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  Lady,  two  or  more  fuch  Knights,  properly 
armed  and  accoutred,  fliould  mount  guard  at  her  Ladyfhip's 
door. 

The  remark  with  which  my  father  has  introduced  the  paffage 
that  I  have  quoted  from  his  Comparative  View^  I  know,  is  not 
ftridlly  accurate  :  it  muft  be  underftood  with  certain  limitations 
and  exceptions.  The  induflry  and  patient  obfervations  of  modern 
naturalifts  have  afcertained,  that  the  females  of  fome  kinds  of 
animals  do  really  need  afhftance,  and  particularly  the  affiftance  of 
the  male,  in  bringing  forth  their  young.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  cafe  with  the  toad,  and  with  fome  other  loathfome  rep- 
tiles :  but  it  has  never  even  been  pretended,  that  fuch  is  the  cafe 
with  any  of  thofe  animals  whofe  bodily  conftitution  and  func- 
tions moft  nearly  refemble  our  own  ;  and  whom  we,  perhaps 
foolifhly  and  prefumptuoully,  call  the  nobler  and  more  perfect 
animals.  In  ftricft  philofophical  propriety,  we  muft  admit,  that 
all  the  productions  of  nature  are  good  and  perfecft.  Even  the  in- 
genious Frenchman,  to  whom  we  owe  that  interefting  difcovery 
with  refpedl  to  the  toad,  introduces  his  account  of  it  by  wifhing, 
for  the  benefit  of  fome  readers,  that  what  he  was  to  tell  us  had  re- 
lated rather  to  pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  than  to  a  kind  of  animal 
that  we  cannot  think  of  without  horror  :  but  he  adds  very  faga- 
cioufly,  that  the  imagination  and  the  eyes  du  Phyficien  are  not  fo 
delicate.  (See  Memoir  es  de  V  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences^  ^741  > 
Article,  Crapaud  male  Accoucheur  de  fa  femelle.)  Such  being,  for 
reafons  which  we  do  not  fully  underftand,  the  wife  inftitution 
of  nature  with  refpe(5t  to  that  animal,  it  is  evidently  as  proper 
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and  becoming,  for  the  male  toad  to  give  his  afliftance,  and  for  the 
female  to  receive  it,  when  fhe  is  in  labour,  as  it  is  for  men  and 
women  to  become  fathers  and  mothers.  But  men  and  women  are 
not  toads  ;  nor  under  any  obligation,  phyiical  or  moral,  tliat  I 
can  perceive,  to  follow  their  example  in  that  refpe6l. 

If  the  cafe  were  not  real,  and  fo  recent,  as  to  be  ftill  frefh  in  the 
memory  of  many  thoufands  not  near  fo  old  as  I  am,  it  would  be 
thought  a  moft  extravagant  fi<5lion,  to  ftate,  by  way  of  illuftration 
of  my  opinion  on  this  fubjedt,  what  was  propofed,  and  in  fome 
meafure  done,  by  a  certain  unworthy  member  of  our  moft  noble 
Faculty.  This  celebrated  Mountebank,  obferving  how  many  dif- 
ficulties and  deficiencies  often  occur,  with  refpedl  to  that  function 
which  muft  always  precede  the  bearing  of  children,  and  is  there- 
fore juft  as  necefTary  to  the  profperity,  and  even  to  the  exiftence 
of  every  State  ;  knowing  alfo  how  often  fuch  deficiencies  and  dif- 
eafes  are  the  objedls  of  regular  medical  practice  in  private  ;  nobly 
refolved  to  make  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  phyfic 
a  public  benefit,  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In  profecution  of 
this  generous  and  fpirited  plan,  he  publicly  read  le(5lures  on  gene- 
ration, in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  and,  I  believe,  feveral 
other  cities  of  this  kingdom.  He  alfo  fitted  up,  and  opened  for 
public  ufe,  a  fplendid  temple  of  Health,  as  he  called  it,  and  a  ftill 
more  fplendid  temple  of  Hymen  :  in  one  or  both  of  which  temples, 
the  rofy  Goddefs  of  Health  appeared  in  propria  perfoha,  and  difpen- 
fed  very  freely  her  healthful  favours  among  her  ardent  votaries.  If 
my  memory  does  not  greatly  deceive  me,  his  temple  of  Hymen 
was  within  a  few  doors  of  his  Majefty's  palace  of  St  James's.  I 
believe  he  had  in  that  temple  feveral  convenient  chambers,  for  the 
fake  of  Clinical  pradice  :  but  he  had  one  in  particular  fitted  up  in 
a  ftyle  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  with  what  he  called  a  ce- 
leftial  bed,  and  a  moft  fplendid  ele(5lrical  apparatus ;  and  many 
other  contrivances,  aerial,  etherial,  and  magnetical;  with  wliich 
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he  was  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  enable  many  great  and  gay 
people  to  become  fathers  or  mothers  ;  which  honour,  without  his 
aid,  they  had  no  chance  of  attaining.    As  his  do6lrine  and  prac- 
tice were  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  common  fenfe,  and 
as  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  folly  and  credulity  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  pra(5lifed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fafhion  fo 
aufpiciouily  begun  by  him  would  foon  have  become  general,  at 
lead  among  the  rich  and  great.    But  the  genial  Doctor's  too  ardent 
zeal  for  his  favourite  fcience  carried  him  a  ftep  too  far :  it  carried 
him  to  Dublin.    Thither  he  went  exprefs,  to  teach  and  help  Iriili- 
men  lo  beget  children.    One  bold  Scotchman,  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  our  country  be  it  known,  went  fingly  to  attack  a  great 
and  gallant  people  on  their  ftrong  corner.    Such  an  infult  could 
not  be  endured  by  any  people  ;  leaft  of  all  by  the  chofen  people  of 
St  Patrick :  who,  on  this  occalion,  behaved  with  infinitely  more 
fpirit  and  good  fenfe,  than  the  inhabitants  of  either  end  of  this 
Ifland  had  fhown.    The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  feeling  no  doubt 
his  own  fhare  of  the  indignity,  threatened  to  fend  him  to  Bride- 
well:  and  meafures,  as  I  have  been  told,  were  a6lually  concerted 
for  tofling  him  in  a  blanket  at  his  firft  le(5lure.    But  the  genial 
Dodlor,  underftanding  his  danger,  by  a  quick  retreat,  efcaped  the 
fate  of  Sancho  Panza  ;  leaving  however  the  men  of  Ireland  as  igno- 
rant, and  as  incapable  as  he  found  them,  of  their  firft  great  duty 
as  men  and  citizens.    Yet  we  hear  of  no  complaints,  from  that 
country,  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  negledl  of  that  duty ;  nor 
has  there  been  any  failure  in  its  population  :  And  I  firmly  believe, 
that  the  cafe  would  have  been  the  fame,  and  that  the  females 
would  have  done  their  part  of  that  firft  duty  to  their  country  juft 
as  well,  if  they  had  had  as  little  afllftance  from  Men-Midwives, 
as  the  males  had  from  that  illuftrious  Mountebank. 
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There  remain  yet  to  be  confidered  two  very  fplendid  pafTages 
of  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet,  deeply  interefting  to  the  Managers 
and  to  the  public ;  and  well  worthy  of  ample  difcuffion,  both  on 
account  of  their  fuperior  rhetorical  merit,  and  alfo  for  the  atrocity 
of  the  mifreprefentations  which  they  contain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  occurs  in  the  38th  page  of  his  fecond  fedlion  ; 
in  the  preceding  part  of  which,  he  has  given  a  very  ample  and 
eloquent  account  "  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  connedlion  be- 
"  twixt  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  College  of  Surgeons."  Under 
this  head,  he  details  very  fully  the  great  and  various  merits  of  the 
Surgeons,  both  active  and  paflive,  with  refpedl  to  the  Infirmary : 
I  mean  both  all  the  good  that  they  have  done,  and  all  the  evil  that 
they  have  fuffered  ;  that  is,  in  plain  Englifli,  all  the  evils,  incon- 
veniencies,  and  dangers,  which  their  patients  have  fuffered,  by  their 
connedlion  with  this  Hofpital ;  for  all  of  which,  it  appears  that  he 
thinks  the  Surgeons  well  entitled  to  take  great  credit  and  merit  to 
themfelves.  This  detail  occupies  full  twelve  pages  of  his  Anfwer 
to  me,  namely,  from  page  26.  to  38.  of  his  fecond  fedlion.  To 
thefe  pages,  by  far  too  long  to  quote  here,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
curious  or  diflruflful  reader.  After  enumerating  the  many  evils 
to  which  the  patients  were  expofed,  he  finifhes  his  grand  enumera- 
tion and  climax  of  the  fufferings  of  the  patients,  and  the  merits  of 
the  Surgeons,  in  thefe  memorable  words  :  "  Worfe  than  all,  our 
*'  patients  are  expofed  to  '  infections  from  the  Medical  Wards,  and 
"  efpecially  to  a  difeafe,  the  Hofpital  fore,  which  feizes  all  thofe 
"  who  have  even  the  fmallefl  incifions  pra<5lifed  upon  them :  it  in- 
"  fedls  all  the  ulcers,  changes  the  Highteft  fores  into  gangrenes  ; 
"  and  this  difeafe,  which  is  frequent,  in  exa(5l  proportion  to  the 
"  fize  of  an  Hofpital,  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  named  Hofpitalr 
**  gangrene.    It  is  like  a  plague  j  it  rages  twice  a  year  in  fuch  a 
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"  degree,  that  the  nurfes  even  are  infedled  ;  the  flighteft  fcratch  in 
"  their  fingers  turns  out  a  moft  formidable  fore,  and  at  certain 
"  feafons  no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed." 

This  pafTage  well  deferves  to  be  confidered  more  ways  than  one  ; 
rhetorically,  phyfically,  logically,  and  morally.  Confidered  rhe- 
torically, it  is  evidently  beyond  all  praife  ;  it  is  indeed  fuch  a  fplen- 
did  example  of  fuperior  genius,  as  probably  no  man  in  the  world 
but  Mr  John  Bell  could  have  thought  of.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  no  lefs  than  a  bold  attempt  to  fnatch  my  own  flick  out  of  my 
hand,  and  with  it  to  knock  me  down. 

To  explain  this,  I  muft  quote  a  paffage  from  my  former  Memo- 
rial, (page  24th),  to  ftiow  in  what  cautious  and  general  terms 
I  had  alluded  to  that  cruel  evil,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  boldly 
thrufls  in  our  faces,  and  feems  to  take  delight  in  exaggerating  to 
the  utmoft.  After  mentioning  many  advantages  which  might 
reafonably  be  expelled  from  the  attendance  of  a  Surgeon  perma- 
nently appointed  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  I  add  the  following  para- 
graph. 

"  Moreover,  fuch  a  Surgeon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in 
"  an  Hofpital,  has  opportunities  of  obferving  many  defeats  or 
"  errors,  in  the  general  fyftem  of  management,  with  refpedt  to 
"  the  patients  in  his  department ;  has  time  to  confidcr  how  they 
"  may  beft  be  fupplied  or  corrected  ;  to  propofe  plans  of  improve- 
**  ment,  and  to  get  thefe  introduced,  and  fairly  tried  and  adopted. 
"  This  is  always  an  ungracious  talk,  and  a  work  of  much  time 
"  and  labour  ;  forafmuch  as  it  never  fails  to  meet  with  llrong  op- 
"  pofition,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  the 
"  lazinefs  and  the  obftinacy  of  thofe  who  muft  execute  the  plans 
"  propofed." 

This  delicate  allufion  to  evils  but  too  generally  known,  I  con- 
ceived to  be  fufiicient  for  my  purpofe.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  every  Surgeon,  and  by  almoft  every  Student,  who 
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had  attended  in  this  Hofpital.  If  any  of  the  Managers,  not  of  the 
Medical  profeffion,  did  not  underftand  it  fufficiently,  it  could  eaiily 
have  been  explained  to  them  privately  ;  but  I  fhould  have  been  for- 
ry,  without  neceffity,  to  have  Ihocked  the  public,  and  efpecially  the 
fick  poor,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  horrid  evils,  and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  worft  dangers,  to  which  thofe  were  expofed  who  were 
admitted  into  the  Surgeons  Wards  :  even  though  I  firmly  believed, 
and  do  ftill  believe,  that  thofe  evils  and  dangers  to  which  I  alluded 
with  fo  much  referve,  and  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  proclaimed 
with  no  referve  at  all,  were  purely  the  fault  of  fome  of  the  attending 
Surgeons,  and  ultimately  of  that  fyftem  of  their  indifcriminate  at- 
tendance by  rotation,  which  it  was  my  obje6l  to  get  aboliftied. 
I  muft  alfo  declare,  that,  till  I  read  his  Anfwer  to  me,  I  had  never 
feen  or  heard  fo  dreadful  an  account  of  that  evil,  for  good  rea- 
fonsi,'  however,  I  fhall  not  difpute  his  faEl^  but  let  him  and  his 
friends  take  it  as  he  has  ftated  it,  and  as  they  have  adopted  and 
fan(5lioned  his  ftatement  of  it :  let  them  make  the  moft  or  the 
worft  of  their  own  facft  j  remembering  always,  that,  along  with  it, 
they  muft  take  its  neceffary  confequences,  which  are  conliderably 
different  from  what  they  tliought  of.  Some  of  thefe  neceffary 
confequences,  implied  in  their  own  fadl  as  ftated  by  themfelves, 
I  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  to  them.  I  beg  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  alfo,  that  while,  in  compliment  to  them,  1  admit  their  faEl 
in  all  its  horrors,  I  do  not  admit  their  theory  with  refpecft  to  the 
caufe  of  it.  This  point,  which  is  of  much  importance,  muft  be 
determined  by  evidence  of  a  kind  very  different  from  an  affertion 
of  Mr  John  Bell,  or  a  vote  of  thanks  of  his  clients. 

All  that  I  alluded  to,  in  the  paffage  quoted  from  my  former  Me- 
morial, indeed  all  that  I  had  ever  known  or  heard  of,  with  refpedl 
to  the  evils  alluded  to  in  that  paragraph,  was  only,  that  fometimesy 
from  negle<5l  of  due  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  in  the  Surgeons 
Wards,  the  patients  in  them  fuffered  feverely  j  a  flight  wound  or 
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ulcejr  in  many  cafes  degenerating  into  a  bad  fpreading  fore  of  great 
extent,  fcarce  to  be  healed,  fometimes  running  to  gangrene,  and 
attended  with  fever,  and  ultimately  proving  fatal.  I  nnderftood 
likew^ife,  that,  in  many  inftances,  operations  feemingly  well  per- 
formed, had  foon  proved  fatal,  from  the  fame  caufes :  inftead  of 
good  fuppuration  and  healing,  bad  fpreading  ulceration,  and  gan- 
grene, and  fever,  fupervening  upon  them.  I  underflood  even  that 
fuch  bad  condition  of  wounds  or  ulcers  had  fometimes  fpread  in 
the  Surgeons  Wards  of  this  Hofpital,  as  in  other  hofpitals,  feem- 
ingly by  contagion.  I  knew  that  this  did  not  happen  always^  or 
even  generally  in  this  Hofpital ;  and  I  thought  I  had  known  the 
reafon  of  its  fometimes  happening,  and  fometimes  not ;  namely, 
that  fome  of  the  attending  Surgeons  were  duly  attentive  to  ventila- 
tion and  cleanlinefs,  with  refpecfl  to  which  others  of  them  were 
moft  culpably  negligent.  I  had  often  heard  that  this  dif- 
ference in  their  condu(5l  and  pracftice  in  the  Surgery  Wards 
was  very  apparent ;  and  I  believed  it  without  hefitation,  be- 
caufe  I  knew,  from  repeated  experience,  that  there"  were  fuch  dif- 
ferences among  them,  on  thofe  points,  in  private  pradlice.  I 
have  had  many  occafions  of  obferving,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  pa-r 
tients  labouring  under  medical,  not  chirurgical  difeafes,  for  example 
fevers,  fome  of  them  were  as  attentive  as  poffible  to  ventilation  and 
cleanhnefs,  which  others  of  them  feemed  never  once  to  think  of. 
As  this  latter  mode  of  pratflice  could  not  proceed  entirely  from  ig- 
norance, I  judged  that  it  was  part  of  their  fyftem ;  of  which  in- 
deed one  or  two  of  them  gave  me  fome  pretty  broad  hhits,  when  I 
urged  the  neceffity  of  clean  linen,  open  windows,  and  no  fires.  If 
they  aifled  on  the  fame  principles  in  the  Surgery  Wards,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  what  the  confequence  muft  have  been  in  two  months, 

or  even  much  lefs.  It  may  with  fome  confidence  be  inferred 

from  Mr  John  Bell's  horrible  account  of  the  evils  in  queftion,  that 
my  notion  of  them  when  I  wrote   that  paragraph  laft  quoted 
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from  my  former  Memorial,  was  not  worfe  than  the  truth  ;  and  that 
the  more  particular  account  which  I  have  here  given  of  it  is  at  leaft 
no  exaggeration.    Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  be  going  too  far, 
to  infer  from  the  paffage  laft  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer 
tome,  that  he  and  his  clients  knew  well  that  the  evils  in  qvieftion 
were  too  great  and  notorious  to  be  denied,  or  concealed,  or  explain- 
ed away :   and  that  therefore,  like  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  great 
orator,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  beft  he  could  of  fo  bad  a  bu- 
finefs  ;  by  proclaiming  it  in  terms  at  leaft  as  ftrong  as  were  con- 
fiftent  with  truth,  but  very  dexteroufly  transferring  the  reproach 
of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to  the  Phyficians.    On  this  point  Mr  John 
Bell  and  I  chiefly  differ  ;   and  I  fear  we  differ  irreconcileably. 
Admitting  his  faB^  or  all  his  faEts^  as  ftated  by  himfelf,  it 
is  unqueftionably  reafonable,  and  even  neceffary  in   point  of 
fcience,  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  his  opinion  with  re- 
lpe6l  to  the  caufe  of  thofe  fa6ls ;  namely,  that  the  Hofpital-gan- 
grene,  with  all  its  horrible  confequences  to  the  patients  in  the 
Surgeons  Wards,  is  produced   by  infe<51:ions  from  the  Medical 
Wards.     Though  he  has   moft  rhetorically  ftated  this  opinion 
as  a  matter  of  fa£l^  and  in  terms  as  ftrong  and  pofitive  as  any  of 
the  fa<5ls  and  affertions  with  which  it  is  blended,  yet  I  cannot  fup- 
pofe  either  him,  or  any  of  his  clients,  fo  ignorant  of  fcience,  as  not 
to  know,  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  horrid  difeafe,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion  or  judgment, 
which,  if  juft  and  true,  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence,  and 
which,  if  erroneous,  may  be  difproved,  by  accurate  obfervations, 
arid  ftridl  inferences  from  thefe.    And  if  by  fuch  means  it  were 
completely  difproved,  this  would  imply  no  impeachment  of  the 
probity  and  veracity  of  men  who  had  bojia  Jide  believed  and  ex- 
prefled  that  opinion  ;  but  only  a  little  diminution  of  their  charac- 
ter for  accuracy  in  obfervation,  and  ftricSlnefs  and  foundnefs  in 
reafoning.  . 
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As  he  has  not  condefcended  to  mention  the  reafbns  on  which  hi* 
opinion  is  founded,  and  as  I  never  heard  any  reafons  affigned  for 
fuch  an  opinion,  nor  indeed  ever  heard  of  the  opinion  itfelf  till  I 
met  with  it  in  his  pamphlet,  it  is  equally  unnecefTary  and  impoffiblc 
to  attempt  to  fliow  the  fallacy  of  the  obfervations,  and  the  errors  of 
the  reafoning,  which  led  to  that  fingular  opinion.  In  ftridl  fcien- 
tific  propriety,  his  opinion  on  that  point,  juft  like  his  numerous  fadls 
already  difcuffed  in  this  Memorial,  ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  only  a  kind  of  dream,  till  fome  dire<5l  and  com- 
plete proof  of  it  be  given.  But,  on  fo  important  a  fubjedl,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  be  very  puncflilious :  and  therefore,  waving  all  fuch  con- 
fiderations,  I  fhall  ftate  a  few  of  the  many  reafons  which  occur  to 
me  for  thinking  his  opinion,  or  fcientific  fad:,  with  refpedl  to  the 
origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  in  the  furgeons  wards,  juft  as  er- 
roneous, and  as  impollible,  as  any  of  his  other  moft  fplendid  fa(fts 
already  confidered. 

Suppofing,  firft,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  the  medical 
wards  were  as  full  of  infections  as  his  heart  could  wi£h  j  fuppofing 
even  that  there  were  fifty  patients  in  them  ill  of  the  plague ;  I  do 
not  believe,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  very  numerous  and  ac- 
curate obfervations  with  refpedl  to  the  fpreading  of  difeafes  by 
infection,  that  fuch  infedlions  could  reach  the  furgeons  wardsj 
fo  as  to  produce  any  difeafe  in  the  patients  in  them-.  It  is  known 
in  fadl,  that  the  plague  itfelf  does  not  Ipread  to  any  confiderable 
diftance  through  the  air,  and  that,  by  avoiding  contact,  or  very 
elofe  communication,  with  thofe  ill  of  the  plague,  the  danger  of 
catching  it  by  infedlion  is  effedlually  precluded.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  was  tried  with  fuccefs,  in  very  unfavourable  circumftanees, 
on  board  a  great  fhip  of  war,  (the  Thefeus  of  74  guns),  on  the 
coaft  of  Syria.  Four  or  five  French  prifoners,  ill  of  the  plague, 
were  received  on  board  that  fliip.  One  of  them,  an  officer,  was 
allowed  a  cabin  to  himfelf ;  the  reft  of  them  were  kept  together 
ia  a  fmall  place  (birth),  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  crew  only 
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by  a  partition  of  painted  canvas.  In  this  fituation  tliey  recovered : 
the  officer,  feemingly  by  his  own  obftinacy,  died  :  but  what  is  of 
much  more  confequence,  by  that  judicious  care  of  Mr  Tainfh,  the 
furgeon  of  the  Thefeus,  the  fpreading  of  the  plague  from  the  in- 
fe(5led  prifoners  to  the  crew,  in  number  above  five  hundred,  was 
completely  prevented.  Numberlefs  other  fa(5ls  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  perfectly  well  attefted,  with  refpedl  to  the  preventing  conta- 
gious fevers  from  fpreading,  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr 
Haygarth,  and  of  many  other  eminent  Phyficians,  who,  within 
thefe  twenty  years,  have  attended,  minutely  and  judicioufly,  to 
that  important  fubjed:. 

Suppofing,  fecondly,  flill  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  in- 
fedlions  of  any  kind,  or  of  all  kinds  that  are  known,  of  common 
continued  fever  with  or  without  fpots,  of  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
fcarlet  fever,  eryfipelas,  dyfentery,  hooping-cough,  &c.  from  the 
medical  wards,  may  reach  the  furgeons  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  in 
fuch  a  degree  of  concentration  and  force  as  to  be  highly  noxious, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  produce  the  hofpital-gangrene 
in  any  of  the  furgeons  patients  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  fuch  in- 
fections Ihould  produce  one  kind  of  effed:  in  patients  who  have 
wounds  or  ulcers,  and  their  own  fpecific  but  very  difi^erent  ©ffedls 
in  patients  who  have  found  fliins.  But  as  there  are  at  leaft  as 
great  differences  with  refpedt  to  faith,  as  to  underftanding  and 
knowledge,  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fome  will  be  found  with  faith  enough  to  believe  intuitively  all 
thofe  propofitions  which  to  me  appear  to  require  the  moft  ample 
and  rigorous  proof. 

I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  the  opinion  in  quef^ 
tion  muji  be  erroneous,  for  as  much  as  it  implies,  by  necejfary 
confequence^  certain  inferences,  which  are  notorioufly  falfe  in  point 
of  fadl.  One  of  the  mofl  obvious  of  thefe  is  the  following.  If  in- 
fedions,  or  noxious  effluvia,  from  the  medical  wards,  can  reach 
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the  furgeons  wards,  by  the  windows,  or  the  flair-cafes,  or  the 
cloaths  of  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  go  into  every  part  of  the  Hof- 
pital,  the  fame  infections,  or  effluvia,  mujl  be  infinitely  more  co- 
pious, more  concentrated  and  ftrong,  and  therefore  much  more 
noxious,  in  th6  medical  wards  themfelves,  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed ;  and  therefore  in  thefe  wards  they  muJl  necejfarily  produce  at 
leaft  the  fame  bad  effedis,  but  probably  much  worfe  effedls  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  Mr  John  Bell  alTerts  they  produce  in  the  fur- 
geons wards.  But  it  never  was  even  pretended  that  this  happened 
in  the  medical  wards,  to  thofe  patients,  on  whom  the  flighted,  or 
not  the  flighteft,  incifions  and  excoriations  have  been  performed.. 
In  the  common  medical,  in  the  clinical,  in  the  fever  wards,  juft 
as  readily  as  in  the  furgeons  wards,  the  nurfes  fcratcJi  their  hands 
and  fingers :  nay  I  have  known  them,  even  when  there  were  pa- 
tients in  the  clinical  wards; .  ill  of  infedlious  fevers,  fcratch  one 
another's  faces  very  handfomely,  and  not  very  flightly,  having 
igot  drunk  with  the  wine  which  I  had  prefcribed  for  thofe  pa- 
tients. But  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  one  of  them  getting  the 
hofpital-gangrene  on  her  hands  or  face  from  fuch  fcratches.  Some 
patients  are  occafionally  admitted  into  the  common  medical  and 
clinical  wards,  with  fimple,  or  fcrofulous,  or  fyphilitic,  or  can- 
cerous ulcers ;  and  hundreds  of  patients  in  thefe  wards,  every 
year,  undergo  flight  incifions  or  wounds,  by  bleeding,  either  with 
the  lancet  or  with  leeches,  or  by  cupping  and  fcarifying,  by  open- 
ing impoflihumes,  by  pun6luring,  or  by  tapping  for  dropfies  of 
different  kinds  ;  and  worfe  than  all,  undergo  ample  excoriation, 
by  blifters,  without  getting  hofpital-gangrene,  or  any  thing  like 
it  J  nay  fuch  excoriations  and  fmall  incifions,  as  by  bleeding  with 
the  lancet  or  leeches,  are  often  performed  on  patients  acSlually  la- 
bouring under  the  infectious  fever,  without  inducing  iny  hofpital- 
gangrene  :.  and  fometimes,  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  fevers,  though  much 
kfs  frequently  in  the  Hofpital  than  in  private  pradice  among  the 
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lower  orders  of  people,  common  black  gangrene  has  taken  place  in 
fome  of  the  parts  on  which  the  patient  had  chiefly  refted ;  which 
black  gangrene  has  feparated,  and  healed,  in  the  common  man- 
ner, without  exhibiting  any  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  hof- 
pital-fore.  The  fame  has  occurred,  within  my  obfervation,  in 
feveral  inftances  of  gangrene  in  dropfical  limbs,  both  from  their 
burfling  fpontaneoufly,  (as  it  is  called),  and  from  their  being  punc- 
tured to  prevent  their  burfling,  and  to  relieve  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe.  The  fame  has  alfo  happened,  within  my 
knowledge,  when  tlie  bliftered  parts  gangrened  in  patients  ill  of 
very  bad  infecSlious  fevers  :  but  this  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that, 
to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  I  have  not  feen  one  inftance  of  it 
thefe  twenty  years. 

From  all  that  I  have  had  occafion  to  know  of  the  medical 
and  the  furgeons  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  far  from  believing 
that  in  the  Surgeons  patients  it  is  produced  by  infe(5tions  from 
the  medical  wards,  I  ftrongly  fufpedl,  and  almoft  believe,  that 
ibme  patients  labouring  under  that  difeafe  might  have  been  cured, 
if  they  had  been  removed  from  the  furgeons  to  the  phyficiani 
wards ;  that  is,  removed  from  foul,  into  comparatively  pure  air. 
I  have  read  of  a  patient  recovering  of  the  fame  gangrene,  in  the 
hofpital  at  Lyons,  by  being  laid  in  a  cold  door-cafe  ;  and  of  fe- 
veral  patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  ill  of  different  difeafes, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  laft  agonies,  and  on  that  account 
were  removed  from  the  common  wards,  that  they  might  die  with- 
out difturbing  their  neighbours,  and  yet  recovered  on  being  laid 
in  the  Salle  des  agonifans ;  where,  without  being  tormented  by  un- 
availing or  perhaps  abfurd  medical  practice,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  breathing  purer  and  cooler  air  than  they  had  enjoyed  from 
the  moment  that  they  were  admitted  into  that  great  but  ill-ma- 
naged hofpital.    Though  I  am  fenfible  it  would  be  criminal  to  try 
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ihe  experiment,  yet  I  think  it  highly  probable,  t>at  a  patient  who 
has  juft  undergone  a  capital  operation,  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  a  good  and  fpeedy  recovery,  if  laid  in  the  fever-ward, 
clean,  and  well  ventilated,  as  it  is,  than  he  would  have  had  if 
laid  in  the  furgeons  ward,  in  that  ftate  of  cleanlinefs  and  ven- 
tilation which  has  fometimes  prevailed  in  it. 

From  the  very  confident  manner  in  which  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  in  the  Surgeons  patients  is  attributed  to  infeiflions  from  the 
medical  wards,  it  fhould  feem,  that  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor  his 
clients  had  any  notion,  that  infe^ions,  I  mean  infe<^lious  fevers  of 
the  word  kind,  could  begin  in  Surgeons  patients,  either  from 
want  of  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  implying  the  accumulation, 
and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  the  ordinary  elBuvia  of  the  human 
body,  or,  in  addition  to  thefe,  from  the  peculiarly  noxious  effluvia 
from  wounds,  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  which  are  fuch  frequent  objedls 
of  chirurgical  pra(5lice,  and  fo  ftrongly  require  particular  attention 
to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs.  It  is  fo  generally  and  juftly  thought 
needlefs  at  leaft,  if  not  foolilh,  to  difpute  about  names  and  words, 
that  few  people  can  prevail  on  themfelves  to  attend  patiently  to 
fuch  a  difcuffion,  even  in  the  few  cafes  in  which  it  is  really  of 
importance.  That  there  are  fuch  cafes  appears  to  me  certain  ;  nor 
{hould  I  fcruple  to  fay,  that,  in  every  cafe  in  which  a  word  or  name 
is  explained  or  defined,  or,  even  without  explanation  or  definition, 
is  ufed  and  applied,  to  exprefs  an  erroneous  or  hypothetical  opinion 
or  notion  with  refpedl  to  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  then  it  becomes 
neceflary,  for  the  purpofes  of  candid  and  good  reafoning,  to  fhow 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  notion  or  opinion  exprefTed  by 
fuch  an  improper  word  or  phrafe.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger 
proof,  or  better  illuftration,  than  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  us,  in  the  ufc 
which  he  has  made  of  the  phrafe  hofpital-gangrene.  This  phrafe, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  is  as  intelligible  and  as  innocent,  as  the 
common  phrafes,  jail-fever,  fea-fcurvy,  French  difeafe,  or  St  Vitus's 
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dance.  But  if  thefe  feveral  names  were  employed  to  denote,  not 
merely  certain  difeafes,  that  is,  particular  combinations  and  fuc- 
ceffions  of  fymptoms,  which  might  be  faithfully  defcribed  and  eafily 
known,  but  alfo  certain  opinions  with  refpecfl  to  the  caufes  of  thofe 
difeafes,  it  would  be  proper  to  enquire  into  thejuftnefs  of  thefc 
opinions ;  and  to  proteft  againft  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  to  be 
either  pofitively  erroneous,  or  at  beft  only  hypothetical,  as  not  being 
eftablifhed  by  any  competent  evidence.  For  example,  if  an  author, 
on  the  faith  or  force  of  the  term  fea-fcurvy^  fhould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  maintain,  that  this  difeafe  was  produced  only  by  the  fea,  and 
its  fait  and  moift  effluvia,  and  never  could  take  place  on  fliore  j 
and  that  it  could  neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  conti- 
nued long  at  fea :  if  another  author  fhould  maintain,  that  the  difeale 
called  the  jail-fever  could  be  produced  only  in  a  jail,  and  could 
neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  were  confined  in  jails: 
and  if  another  author  fhould  maintain,  that  the  French  difeafe 
could  be  got  only  in  France,  and  was  entirely  produced  by  the  in- 
fedlious  air  of  that  country  :  all  thefe  opinions,  though  feemingly 
implied  m  the  names  of  the  difeafes,  and  almofl  admitted  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  all  who  ufed  thofe  names,  would  be  great  and  pernicious 
errors.  Every  perfon,  of  competent  underflanding  and  knowledge, 
would  think  them  as  abfurd,  as  the  perfuafion  that  the  difeafe  call- 
ed St  Vitus's  Dance,  was  produced  only  by  the  operation  of  that 
Saint,  as  a  punifhment  on  thofe  who  had  negledled  the  annual 
worfhip  at  his  fhrine,  and  was  to  be  cured  only  by  the  patients 
going  to  his  fhrine,  and  there  dancing  till  they  were  heartily  tired, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Such  imaginary  cafes  as  I  have  flated,  may  well  appear  too  ex- 
travagant even  for  illuflration ;  yet  they  are  little,  if  at  all  worfe 
than  the  real  cafe,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  exhibited  ferioufly, 
in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  the  hofpital-gangrene.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  ufe  of  the  phrafe  to  deaote  the  difeafe  in  queftion, 
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which  coiild  not  have  been  made  the  fubjed  of  difpute  or  animad- 
verfion,  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of  his  own 
theory  with  refpedl  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  of  that  theory  which 
is  calculated  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Phyficians.  He  tells  us,  that  this  difeafe  is  produced  by 
infeEtions  from  the  medical  wards ;  that  it  is  frequent  in  exa£i  pro^ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital  ;  that  it  feizes  all  thofe  who  have 
even  the  fmallejl  incifions  jpradlifed  upon  them  ;  that  it  is  like  a 
plague  ;  that  it  rages  twice  a-year  in  fuch  a  degree  that  the  nurfes 
even  are  infected  ;  that  the  Jlightejl  fcratch  in  their  fingers  turns  out 
a  moft  formidable  fore  ;  and  that  at  certain  feafons  no  operations  can 
be  fafely  performed.  Thefe  are  the  points  which  I  think  deferve 
to  be  confidered  logically,  and  phyfically ;  as  affording  the  moft 
fatisfadlory  proof  of  the  vaft  progrefs  which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  have  made  both  in  logical  and  phyfical  fcience. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  what  is  obvioufly  implied  in  its  being  fre^ 
quent  in  exaEl  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  and  in  its 
raging  in  this  Hofpital  twice  a~year  like  a  plague.  From  thefe  two 
propofitions,  it  follows,  by  neceffary  confequence,  that  in  an  hof- 
pital half  the  fize  of  ours  it  mujl  rage  but  once  a-year ;  that  in  an 
hofpital  the  fourth  part  of  the  fize  of  ours  it  muJl  rage  but  once 
in  two  years  ;  that  in  an  hofpital  the  tenth  part  of  the  fize  of  ours, 
and  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  it  muJl  rage  once, 
and  but  once,  in  five  years  ;  but  that  in  an  hofpital  twice  the  fize 
of  ours,  it  muJl  rage  four  times,  and  not  oftener,  in  a  year ;  that  in 
an  hofpital  ten  times  the  fize  of  ours,  and  containing  1500  or  2000 
patients,  it  miijl  rage  twenty  times  in  a  year.  But  as  the  difeafe,  in 
any  one  patient,  lafts  generally  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  moreover  fpreads,  by  contagion,  from  one  patient  to  another, 
in  an  hofpital  ten  times,  or  even  four  times,  the  fize  of  ours,  it  muji 
conftantly  rage  like  a  plague  ;  and  therefore  every  patient  admit- 
ted into  fuch  an  hofpital,  whether  under  the  care  of  the  Phyficians 
or  Surgeons,  provided  only  he  has  any  the  fmalleft  incifion  per- 
formed 
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formed  upon  him,  mufl^  ipfo  faBo^  be  feized  with  hofpital-gan- 
grene :  no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed  in  fuch  an  hofpitaJ ; 
nay  fcaree  without  the  certainty  of  death  to  the  patient ;  and  every 
nurfe  who  fcratches  her  own  finger,  or  gets  her  face  fcratched  by 
one  of  the  fifterhood,  muji  alfo  get  the  holpital-gangrene,  and 
probably  rot  and  die  with  it. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  affertions,  that  it  is  produced  by 
infeSliofts  from  the  medical  wards ^  that  it  rsiges  twice  a-year^  and  that 
it  is  frequent  in  exaB  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  are 
abfolutely  inconfiftent»  If  it  rages  in  this  hofpital  twice  a-year, 
it  muJl  proceed  from  a  eaufe,  or  combination  of  caufes,  which  oc- 
curs twice  a-year,  and  no  oftener*  If  that  fuppofed  caufe  were 
xonftantly  prefent,  as  the  efHuvia  from  the  medical  wards  muft 
be,  or  even  occurred  oftener  than  twice  a-year,  while  yet  the  af. 
figned  effedl  of  it  occurred  but  twice  in  the  fame  time,  it  would 
be  a  proof  that  the  affigned  caufe  was  not  the  real  caufe  of  the 
effedl  in  queftion :  and  if  the  difeafe,  the  fuppofed  effedl,  occurred 
oftener  than  its  affigned  caufe  was  applied,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  it  proceeded,  not  from  that,  but  from  fome  other  eaufe. 

Thefe  propofitions,  which  appear  abftrufe  and  obfcure,  perhaps 
even  doubtful,  when  exprelfed  in  general  terms,  will  be  found 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity,  nay  quite  fa- 
miliar to  the  thoughts  of  men,  when  illuftrated  by  proper  ex- 
amples.   The  equinoxes,  as  every  body  knows,  occur  twice  a-year. 
Some  portion  of  fcienti£c  knowledge  muft  be  acquired  before  a 
perfon  can  underftand  what  combination  of  caufes  produces  that 
equality  of  day  and  night :   but  every  ploughman  and  day- 
labourer,  who  has  but  common  fenfe,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand and  believe  that  it  depends  on  fomething  as  its  caufe,  which 
occurs  twice  a-year,  and  no  oftener.    New  moon  and  full  moon 
occur  each  of  them  between  twelve  and  thirteen  times  in  a  year  ; 
and  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  muft  underftand,  that  the 
caufes  of  them  refpedively  occur  juft  as  often  in  the  year ;  and 
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every  fuch  perfon  would  perceive  and  be  iliocked  with  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  fuppofing  the  equinoxes  produced  by  a  caufe  which  occurred 
at  lea  ft  once  every  month,  and  of  fuppoling  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  as  they  occur  every  month,  to  proceed  from  a  caufe  which 
occurred  only  twice  a-year.  I  prefume  every  perfon  who  knows 
that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whether 
he  knows  or  does  not  know  tlie  combination  of  caufes  which  pro- 
duces this  effe(St^  muft  believe  that  fuch  combination  of  caufes 
occurs  juft  as  often  as  its  effect ;  and  every  perfon  who  knows  that 
the  time  of  the  ebbing  aUd  flowing  of  the  tide  changes  from  day 
to  day  to  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  muft  believe  that  the 
caufe  of  fuch  ebbing  and  flowing  varies  as  much  and  as  regularly 
in  the  time  of  its  recurrence. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  afl"ertion,  that  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  is  frequent  in  exa^  proportion  to  the  flze  of  an  hofpital,  ne- 
ceflarily  excludes  the  influence  of  all  other  cjrcmTiftances,  either  as 
means  of  preventing  it,  or  as  fecondary,  concurrent,  and  acceflbry 
caufes  in  producing  it.  For  example,  if,  in  confequence  of  the 
exaSi  fize  of  this  Infirmary,  the  hofpital-gangrene  rages  in  it  like 
a  plague  exadly  twice  a-year,  no  degree  of  attention  to  cleanhnefs. 
and  ventilation,  no  care  that  can  be  employed  to  keep  the  patients 
in  good  pure  air,  to  keep  them  from  getting  drunk,  perhaps  with 
whifliy,  and  from  lying,  perhaps  in  the  ftreets,  expofed  to  cold 
and  wet  when  they  are  drunk,  no  care  or  fldll  in  medical  or  chi- 
rurgical  treatment,  can  prevent  that  horrid  difeafe  from  raging  like 
a  plague  juft  twice  a-year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  degree  of  ne- 
ghgence  with  refped  to  cleanhnefs  and  ventilation,  not  even  theut- 
moft  privation  of  pure  good  air  that  is  confiftent  with  life,  or  the 
total  want  of  clean  linen  to  their  perfons  and  beds,  or  the  greateft 
filthinefs  in  which  they  could  be  kept,  or  their  getting  drunk  with 
whifliy  fix  days  of  the  week,  could  make  the  patients  in  this  In- 
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firmary  fubjecSt  to  the  hofpital-gangrene  more  frequently  than 
twice  a-year. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  that  thefe  circumftances, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  have  any  effedl  either  in  producing  or 
preventing  the  hofpital-gangrene,  or  in  making  it  either  more 
or  lefs  frequent  than  it  would  be  in  the  oppofite  circumftances ; 
then  ftecejfamly  Mr  John  Bell's  propofition  at  prefent  under  review 
mujl  be  falfe  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  difeafe  in  queftion  cannot  be  fre- 
quent in  exa(5t  proportion  to  the  fize  of  ah  hofpital.  It  then  be- 
comes a  fair  and  rational  fubjedl  of  enquiry,  by  obfervations  at 
leaft,  partly  even  by  experiments,  and  ftri(5l  dedudlion  from  thefe, 
to  afcertain  what  and  how  great  their  effedls  are,  and  whether 
by  due  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  favourable,  fuch  an 
hofpital  as  this,  or  even  one  forty  times  as  large,  may  be  altdge- 
ther  preferved  from  the  prevalence  of  the  holpital-gangrene  in  it, 
or  at  leaft  how  near  it  is  pofTible  to  come  to  this  moft  defirable 
end.  It  would  be  equally  fair  and  rational  to  afcertain  by  obfer- 
vation,  though  not  by  wilful  or  contrived  experiments,  whether 
the  fmalleft  hofpital,  efpecially  if  it  were  crowded  with  patients, 
and  thefe  were  kept  very^  dirty  and  in  bad  air,  might  not  be 
fubjedl  to  the  ravages  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  very  frequently. 

Notwithftanding  his  very  confident  alTertion  of  the  dodlrine  in 
queftion,  and  their  condu(ft  in  adopting  and  fancSlioning  it,  I 
doubt  much  whether  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  will  think  any 
fuch  obfervations  or  experiments  neceifary  to  enable  them  to 
jiidge  what  would  be  the  refult  of  fuch  an  inveftigation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  w^ould  hefitate  even  a  moment  to 
give  the  proper  anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  as  the  following.  Sup- 
pofing  the  fize  of  this  Infirmary  to  remain  as  at  prefent,  but  on- 
ly twelve  or  fourteen  patients  to  be  received  into-  it,  and  thefe 
patients  to  be  laid  only  one  in  each  ward,  and  all  of  them  to  have 
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either  wounds  or  ulcers,  no  matter  whether  from  operation  or 
accident ;  would  tliefe  patients  be  fubjedl  to  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  or  feldomer  ;  or  would  they 
be  fubjed  to  it  at  all  ?  If  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmofl  a  very 
few  patients,  fo  as  not  nearly  half  to  fill  the  wards,  were  received 
into  them,  and  if-  they  and  the  warids  were  kept  uniformly  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  would  fuch  patients  -  be  expofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  hofpital-gangrene  ?  If  all  the  wards  in  the  Hofpital 
were  crowded  to  the  utmoft  with  fuch  patients,  and  thefe  patients 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  dirty,  and  in  as  foul  air  as  poffible, 
would  ^hey  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the  hofpital-gangrene, 
or  woiild  they  be  moft  deplorably  fubjedl  to  it  ?  Laftly,  if,  inftead 
of  a  great  hofpital,  a  fmall  houfe,  or  even  a  fingle  bed-chamber 
of  ordinary  fize,  for  example,  a  room  of  fixteen  feet  fquare,  and 
ten  high,  were  made  the  fcene  of  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and  if  in  fuch  a  room  ten  or  a  dozen  fuch  patients  were  laid, 
vv^ith  no  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  ;  would  the  difeafe 
in  queftion  never  appear  among  them  ?  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
in  fuch  a  room  only  two  or  three  patients  were  laid,  and  thefe 
were  kept  very  clean,  and  in  pure  air,  would  they  be  fubje(5l  to 
the  hofpital-gangrene  ?  Thefe  different  views  of  the  fame  queftion 
I  have  ftated  at  full  lenrth,  not  merely  to  explain  and  eftablifh 
that  opinion,  with  refpedt  to  the  origin  and  fpreading  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene, which,  from  all  that  I  have  read,  and  all  that  I 
have  heard  about  it,  I  believe  to  be  true ;  but  much  more  in  or- 
der to  fhow,  that  thofe  who  had  fo  boldly  afferted  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  refpe6l  to  it,  had  not  believed  the  opinion 
which  they  afferted.  If  they  think  f  do  them  any  injuftice,  in 
this  very  unfavourable  inference,  they  can  eafily  refute  it,  and 
vindicate  themfelves,  which  I  fhall  be  happy  to  fee  them  do,  by 
declaring  explicitly,  that  they  beheve  all  thofe  inferences  which 
correfpond  with  their  dodlrine  are  true,  and  will  be  found  fo 
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whenever  they  are  tried  experimentally ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  thofe  inferences,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  are  in- 
confiftent  with  their  do6lrine,  appear  to  them  falfe  and  incredible  ; 
and  that  they  will  be  found  falfe  when  brought  to  the  teft  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  It  will  alfo  be  proper,  for  very  ob- 
vious reafons,  that  they  fhould  authenticate  fuch  declaration  of 
their  hofpital-creed,  by  putting  their  names  to  it ;  elfe  probably 
many  people  will  be  fo  foolifli  and  incredulous,  as  to  think  it 
impoffible  that  any  individuals  of  the  medical  profefTion  fliould 
be  fo  ignorant,  or  fo  infane,  as  to  hold  fuch  opinions.  It  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  notwithflanding  their  acknowledged  igno- 
rance of  logic,  which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  clients,  has  moft  explicitly  avowed  in  the  1 6th  page  of  his 
firft  fe^lion,  that  none  of  them  will  attempt  to  maintain  a  propo- 
rtion, and  yet  deny  its  necelFary  confequences ;  or  will  expedl  any 
credit  for  the  belief  which  they  exprefs,  when  they  perceive  in- 
tuitively, without  the  help  of  obfervation  or  experiment,  that  all 
the  inferences  from  it  are  falfe. 

I  have  no  pretenfions,  from  my  own  experience,  to  offer  any 
opinion  with  refpe6l  to  the  caufes,  the  cure,  or  the  prevention  of 
hofpital-gangrene  :  and  I  ftrongly  fufped:  that  many  things  re- 
lating to  it  flill  remain  to  be  afcertained  by  obfervation,  experi- 
ment, and  ftric^l  indudion  from  thefe.  From  Dr  Rollo's  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubje£l,  it  feems  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  cer- 
tain, that,  befides  the  common  well  known  eryfipelas,  (in  Scotland 
commonly  called  the  Rofe^  and  in  England,  St  Anthony  s  Fire\ 
there  are  at  leaft  two  different  kinds  of  hofpital-gangrene ;  pro- 
bably each  produced  by  its  own  fpecific  cauf;,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing propagated  by  its  own  peculiar  contagion,  unlefs  this  be  pre- 
vented by  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation.  Perhaps  further  more  en- 
larged and  accurate  obfervations  may  Ihew  that  there  are  many 
kinds  (genera  or /pedes )  of  bad  fuppuration,  as  there  certainly  are 
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of  inflammation  ;  and  that  feveral  of  thofe  bad  kinds  of  fuppura- 
tion  may  fpread  by  contagion  in  ill  ventilated  hofpitals  ;  as  all  of 
them  may  occafionally  be  received  into  every  hofpital,  or  begin 
in  any  one,  whether  great  or  fmall. 

Whatever  may  be  the  refiilt  of  fuch  fpeculations  and  enquiries, 
I  believe  more  than  enough  is  already  known,  by  fad  experience, 
of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty, firft,  that  it  is  ftot  frequent  in  exaSi  proportion,  or  in  any 
proportion,  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital ;  fecondly,  that  it  is  fre- 
quent in  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of  hofpitals,  nearly  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  prefer ved  in 
them  refpedlively  ;  that  is,  glmojl  in  the  direSl  proportion  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  air,  and  the  dirtinefs  in  which  the  patients  are 
kept :  I  fay  nearly  and  almoji  in  thefe  proportions  ;  for  I  conceive 
it  to  be  afcertained  that  fome  other  circumftances  have  influence, 
though  much  lefs  general  and  powerful  influence  than  thofe  which 
I  mentioned,  in  producing,  or  aflifl:ing  to  produce,  that  terrible 
difeafe  occafionally  in  a  few  individuals.  Many  caufes  of  general 
weaknefs,  fuch  as  previous  or  attending  difeafes,  intemperance, 
efpecially  in  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fometimes,  as  I  think  I  have 
feen  in  more  than  one  inftance,  fevere,  long  continued,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  courfes  of  mercury,  feem  to  have  had  that  elFedl. 
Or  if  thofe  examples  of  bad,  fpreading,  gangrenous  ulceration, 
which  I  have  fometimes  feen  under  the  improper  ufc  of  mercury, 
be  not  proper  inftances  of  hofpital-gangrene,  at  leafl:  they  are 
very  like  it,  and  the  one  kind  of  bad  fuppuration  may  very  pro- 
perly be  employed  to  iiluflirate  the  other. 

I  have  ufed  alfo  the  general  term  bad  or  foul  air,  without  pre- 
fuming  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  va- 
rious noxious  eflluvia  with  which  the  air  in  an  hofpital,  or  not 
in  an  hofpital,  may  be  loaded  and  tainted.  I  do  not  prefume 
even  to  judge  how  much  of  the  bad  efled  to  which  I  allude  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  fuch  noxious  effluvia 
blended  with  the  air,  and  how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  that  pecuUar  element,  and  conftituent 
part  of  common  air,  which  is  immediately  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  life  and  health,  and  which  in  one  way  or  other 
feems  to  be  confumed  and  wafted  by  the  fun(5lions  of  life,  e- 
fpecially  by  breathing.  It  feems  more  than  probable,  that  both 
the  deficiency  of  good  air,  and  the  great  abundance  of  noxious 
effluvia,  contribute  to  make  the  air  in  hofpitals  bad,  noxious,  and 
almoft  poifonous,  unlefs  great  and  unremitting  attention  be  given  to 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs:  for  the  ufeful  pra  tical  inference  is 
the  fame  on  either  fuppofition.  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  cal- 
culation by  fome  of  the  French  Academicians,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  known,  and  of  courfe  to  reform,  fome  of  the  worft  abules 
that  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  particularly  with  refpedl 
to  that  moft  elFential  article,  air.  In  this  attempt  they  met  with 
all  pofTible  oppofition  from  thofe  who  had  the  management  of 
the  hofpital ;  but,  in  fpite  of  them  and  their  oppofition,  the  philo- 
fophers  found  means  to  afcertain  the  dimenfions,  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  of  one  of  the  great  wards,  and  alfo  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  were  kept  in  it.  From  thefe  principles  they  proved, 
by  an  eafy  and  fatisfa(5lory  calculation,  that  if  the  ward  had  been 
made  quite  clofe  (hermetically  fealed)  at  night,  all  the  patients  in 
it  muji  have  been  dead  before  morning.  I  have  forgotten  the  exad: 
number  of  hours,  nor  is  that  a  point  of  any  confequence,  in  which 
they  muft  all  have  perifhed,  partly  by  the  accumulation  of  their 
own  bad  effluvia,  but  ftili  more  for  want  of  the  proper  vital  part 
of  the  air,  which  is  confumed  in  breathing,  by  every  adult  per- 
fon,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  gallon  of  common  air  in  a  minute,  or  a 
hogfliead  in  an  hour.  Every  defecft  of  that  degree  of  ventilation  and 
cleanlinefs  which  is  necelfary  to  preferve  people  in  health  and 
vigour,  is  an  approach  to  that  poifonous  ftate  of  the  air,  fo  well 
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pointed  out  by  the  French  Academicians  as  the  necejjary  and  fpeedy 
confequence  of  }jo  ventilation  at  all.  Such  an  approach,  from  that 
very  caufe,  may  occur  in  a  ward  filled  with  furgery  patients,  as 
well  as  in  a  ward  filled  with  patients  wholly  under  the  care  of 
phyficians.  Nay,  it  is  ftill  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  ward  filled 
with  furgery  patients,  when  any  of  thefe,  as  muft  often  happen, 
are  alFe6led  with  bad  ulcers,  carious  bones,  or  common  gangrene. 
We  have  even  precife  obfervations  which  prove  that  the  jail  or 
holpital  fever,  in  its  Worft  form,  has  originated  in  a  furgery 
ward,  feemingly  by  the  poifonous  effluvia  proceeding  from  one 
mortified  limb.  (See  Sir  John  Pringle's  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army,  edit.  6.  1768,  page  15.  and  288.). 

As  the  air  in  a  furgery  ward  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tainted  by 
fuch  very  offenfive  and  noxious  efiluvia,  ftridl  attention  to  ventila- 
tion and  cleanlinefs,  in  order  to  prevent  their  accumulation  and 
bad  eifecls,  muft  be  at  leaft  as  neceffary  in  wards  under  the  fole 
care  of  furgeons,  as  in  thofe  which  are  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  phyficians.  But  I  fcarce  think  it  will  be  afl^erted,  and  I  am 
fure  it  will  not  be  believed,  by  any  who  have  competent  means  of 
knowledge,  that  this  has  always  been  the  cafe  with  the  furgeons 
wards  in  this  Hofpital.  I  have  even  heard  it  maintained,  as  a  kind 
of  excufe  for  a  fadl  which  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  impojfible 
to  have  the  ftirgeons  vs^ards  as  well  ventilated  as  thofe  of  the  phy- 
ficians ;  partly  by  reafon  of  the  difeafes  treated  in  them,  partly 
becaufe  the  wards  themfelves  were  not  fo  high  in  the  ceiling 
as  the -phyficians  wards.  To  this  circumftance  there  is  a  ftrong 
allufion  in  Mr  John  Bell's  Own  pamphlet,  fe6l.  2.  page  43.  As 
to  the  former  confideration,  I  confider  it  as  the  ftrongeft  pofilble. 
reafon  for  paying  the  greateft  and  mofl  unremitting  attention  to 
cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  in  furgery  wards ;  by  which  means 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  fuch  ofl-enfivenefs  and  danger  as  I 
allude  to  may  effectually  be  prevented,  though  perhaps  this  will  re- 
quire 
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quire  more  care  and  labour  than  in  medical  wards.    As  to  the 
fecond  circumftance,  the  lownefs  of  the  ceiUng  of  the  furgeons 
wards,  it  feems  to  me  of  very  Uttle  confequence  ;  for  in  the  middle, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  height  of  the  ceiUng  is 
jull  the  fame  as  in  the  phylicians  wards,  and  it  is  only  towards 
the  fides  that  the  fpace  is  a  very  little  curtailed  (perhaps  one  hun- 
dredth part)  by  the  Hope  of  the  ceiling :  and  this,  I  conceive,  mufl 
be  fully  compenfated  by  the  ventilators  which  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  and  which  the  phylicians  wards  cannot  have. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  oppolite  windows  in  all  thofe  wards,  by 
which,  if  properly  employed,  abundant  ventilation  might  be  pro- 
cured ;  more  even  than  enough ;  more  than  would  be  proper  or 
fafe  for  all  the  patients.    But  this  important  point  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion.    The  two  fmall  wards  in  the  wings  of  the  fame 
attick  ftory  with  the  furgeons  wards,  and  which  have  the  fame 
height  and  form  of  the  ceiling,  have  been  found  to  admit  of  perfect 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
Phylicians,  even  though  filled  with  patients  whofe  cafes  required 
that  attention  the  moft;  I  mean  patients  labouring  under  con- 
tagious fevers.    One  of  thefe  fmall  wards  is  at  prefent,  and  has 
been  for  feveral  years,  employed  as  the  womens  fever-ward ;  and 
is  cleaner  and  better  ventilated  than  moft  bed-chambers  in  Edin- 
burgh.   The  oppofite  fmall  ward  (commonly  called  the  operation 
ward)  which  the  furgeons  have  had  the  ufe  of  for  feveral  years, 
was  for  many  years  before  employed  as  the  mens  fever-ward. 

Another  fa(5t,  equally  in  point,  deferves  attention.  For  two 
years  now,  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  all  the  Surgeons  in 
quick  rotation  has  been  abolifhed  ;  and  a  trial  has  been  made  of  a 
more  rational  and  permanent  appointment  of  Surgeons  to  take 
charge  of  the  furgery  wards.  In  thefe  two  years,  according  to  Mr 
John  Belfs  dod:rine,  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  being  frequent  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  and  being  produced  by  in- 
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fedlons  from  the  medical  wards,  and  raging  in  this  Infirmary 
twice  a-year  Uke  a  plague,  it  ought  to  have  raged  in  it  four  times  i 
but  in  fad  it  has  not  raged,  nor  fpread,  even  once  ;  and  very 
few  inftances  of  it,  and  thefe  very  flight,  have  appeared  in  the 
furgeons  wards  :  fo  few,  and  fo  flight,  that  they  were  not  regarded 
as  a  ferious  evil. 

In  proof  and  illuftratlon  of  what  I  have  fl:ated  about  the  princi- 
pal and  moft  frequent  caufe  of  that  very  bad  condition  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  which  has  been  termed  hofpital-fore  or  gangrene,  par- 
ticularly of  this  horrid  difeafe  7iot  being  produced  fpec'ifically  by  in- 
fecftions  from  the  medical  wards,  or  even  exclufively  by  morbid, 
corrupted,  and  accumulated  effluvia  from  human  bodies,  whether 
under  the  care  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  I  mufl:  mention  what 
has  been  obferved  of  the  fimilar  pernicious  efFeds  of  another 
kind  of  bad  air,  in  producing  ulceration  of  the  fame,  or,  if  pof- 
fible,  of  a  worfe  kind.  I  allude  to  what  has  been  experienced  at 
Batavia,  the  air  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  worft  in  the  world, 
in  confequence  of  its  being  loaded  with  noxious  effluvia  from  the 
neighbouring  marflies,  and  from  the  ftagnating  canals  and  ditches 
of  the  ,city.  I  quote  the  words  of  Dr  Lind  fenior,  of  Haflar 
Hofpital :  "  And  it  was  particularly  obferved,  that  the  licknefs 
*'  raged  with  the  greateft  violence  when  the  rains  abated,  and  the 
*'  fun  had  evaporated  the  water  in  the  ditches,  fo  that  the  mud 
"  began  to  appear.    The  ftench  from  the  mud  was  then  intole- 

rable.  Nor  was  the  ficknefs  at  that  time  confined  to  the  fliips  : 
**  the  whole  city  afforded  a  fcene  of  difeafe  and  death ;  ftreets 
"  crowded  with  funerals,  bells  tolling  from  morning  to  night,  and 
"  horfes  jaded  with  dragging  the  dead  in  hearfes  to  their  graves. 

"  At  that  time,  a  flight  cut  of  the  fliin,  the  leafl;  fcratch  of 
**  a  nail,  or  the  moft  inconfiderable  wound,  turned  quickly  into 
*'  a  putrid  fpreading  ulcer,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  confumed 
*'  the  flefli  even  to  the  bone.  This  fadl  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
"  upon  a  fingle  teftimony  credit  would  hardly  be  given  to  it ;  yet 
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"  on  board  the  Medway  and  Panther  they  had  the  moft  fatal  e  x- 
"  perience  of  it,  and  fufFered  much  from  it."  (EfTay  on  Difeales 
incident  to  Europeans  in  hot  CHmates,  Ed.  1768,  page  86,  7.). 

Thofe  alone  who  have  feen  the  ftate  of  wounds  and  ulcers  in 
the  bad  air  of  Batavia,  as  well  as  that  which  occurs  in  ill  ventilated 
hofpitals,  and  who  have  compared  them  in  all  their  circumftances, 
can  judge  whether  they  are  juft  the  fame  difeafe  or  not.  Suppofing 
them  different,  I  fliould  think  it  very  foolifh  to  call  the  one  of  them 
the  Java  fore  or  Batavia  gangrene,  as  the  other  is  called  the  hof- 
pital  fore  or  gangrene,  for  as  much  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
wherever  the  air  is  equally  tainted  with  the  fame  kind  of  effluvia, 
the  fame  bad  ftate  of  wounds  and  ulcers  will  be  produced.  And 
it  is  at  lead  poffible,  and  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
noxious  effluvia    from  the  canals  of  Batavia,  and  the  foul  air 
of  an  hofpital  loaded   with  effluvia   from  the  human  body, 
though  differing  in  kind  as   well   as  degree  of  badnefs,  and 
producing  fpec'ifically  different  difeafes  of  the  febrile  kind,  may 
yet  agree  in  producing  nearly  or  exactly  the  fame  bad  kind  of 
ulceration,  as  they  do  in  producing  weaknefs,  languor,  and  a 
pale  fallow  complexion  and  fqualid  appearance  of  the  whole  body. 
The  feeble  languid  conflitutions,  and  bloodlefs  faces,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Batavia,  fo  generally  remarked  by  all  who  have  feen  them, 
feem  to  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  the  correfponding 
circumftances  in  thofe  who  have  been  long  confined  in   ill  venti- 
lated jails  or  hofpitals.    But  the  fevers  produced  by  the  two  kinds 
of  bad  air  are  radically  different  in  their  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure,  as  well  as  in  their  caufes.    The  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  as  it  is 
called,  is  continued  and  contagious  ;  the  Batavian  fever  is  remittent, 
or  the  worft  kind  of  intermittent,  and  no  more  contagious  than  a 
tertian  ague  is  in  this  country  ;  but  withal  fo  virulent,  that,  as  Dr 
Lind  tells  us,  "  fome  were  feized  fuddenly  with  a  delirium,  and 
"  died  in  the  firft  fit ;  but  none  furvived  the  third." 
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The  diiEculty  to  which  I  aUuded  ia  the  paragraph  quoted 
from  my  former  Memorial,  is  that  of  prevaihng  on  the  fervants 
of  the  Hofpital,  the  nurfes,  and  even  the  patients  themfelves, 
to  do,  or  allow  to  be  done,  what  is  really  necefTary  for  their  own 
fafety  and  welfare.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  perfuaded  that 
fiich  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  as  I  allude  to,  is  necefTary,  or 
good,  or  even  fafe  for  them  ;  and  if,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  all  the 
nurfes,  and  all  the  patients,  were  convinced  of  this,  ftill  they  would 
aimoft  equally  diflike  the  irkfome  and  conftant  labour  required  to 
put  it  in  practice.  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, this  kind  of  ignorance  and  obftinacy  is  not  confined  to  the 
nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  Hofpital.  I  have  met  with  it  in  fome 
Students,  who,  notwithftanding  the  flrongefl  admonitions  and  in- 
treaties  that  I  could  employ,  would  perfifl  in  expofing  themfelves, 
abfurdly  and  unneceffarily,  to  the  effluvia  proceeding  from  the 
bodies  of  patients  labouring  under  bad  fevers,  becaufe  they  would 
not  believe  that  fuch  fevers  were  contagious.  Two  years  are  ^  not 
yet  elapfed,  fince  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  happened,  in  the  clini- 
cal ward,  under  my  own  immediate  care.  Many  of  my  pupils,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  held  very  cheap  all  my  good  advice  and 
admonitions  :  the  confequence  was,  that  very  foon  eight  of  them 
caught  the  fever,  two  of  whom  died  of  it.  Yet  after  all,  fome  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  not  yet  cured  of  their  favourite  dodlrine,  that 
the  faid  fever  was  not  contagious.  This  opinion  is  one  of  the  mofl 
fplendid  examples  of  the  fpirit  of  medical  warfare  that  has  occurred 
'  for  many  years :  it  began  in  America,  near  ten  years  ago,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  yellow  fever  v/hich  raged  at  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
From  America  it  fpread  to  the  Wefl  Indies,  from  the  Wefl  Indies 
to  England,  from  England  to  Egypt ;  and  how  far  it  will  fpread, 
and  when  it  will  ceafe.  I  cannot  even  guefs ;  probably  not  for 
many  generations.  The  accumulated  weight  of  the  mofl  complete 
evidence,  refulting  from  the  accurate  and  concurrent  obfervations 
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of  many  of  the  befl  Phyficians  that  ever  lived,  from  the  days  of 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr  Lind,  who  were  obferving  and  writing 
near  fixty  years  ago,  down  even  to  the  prefent  hour,  appears  to 
have  been  fet  afide  with  as  much  eafe,  and  as  httle  ceremony,  as 
the  moft  vifionary  hypothefis  that  ever  was  advanced  in  Phyfic, 
I  know  too  well  the  fpirit  of  medical  difputants,  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible,  that  any  obfervatlons  or  reafonings  of  mine  fhould  have  the 
fmalleft  weight  in  fuch  a  controverfy  :  but  I  may  reafonably  hope 
that  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  at  leaft,  will  pay  much  regard 
to  the  decifive  experience  already  obtained  in  it,  of  the  uniform 
beneficial  influence  of  the  fever-wards  ;  in  which,  by  a  regular 
fyflem  of  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  the  fpreading  of  fuch  fevers 
among  the  other  patients  is  prevented,  and  the  danger  of  them  fb 
much  lelTened,  that  of  the  patients  ill  of  fevers  received  into  thofe 
wards,  at  leaft  fifteen  out  of  fixteen  are  foon  reftored  in  health  and 
vigour  to  their  families  and  their  country.  This  fadl  I  wifh  to  be 
generally  known,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and  efpecially 
in  hopes  that  it  may  induce  the  poor  when  fick  of  fevers,  to  go 
to  the  Hofpital  as  early  as  poflible  ;  and  alfo  that  it  may  induce 
the  benevolent  who  are  in  more  affluent  circumftances,  to  urge 
that  falutary  advice  to  them  with  all  their  influence :  for  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  fpreading  of 
the  fever  in  their  families,  and  among  their  neighbours,  may  be 
prevented,  and  their  own  chance  of  recovery  may  be  brought 
olmojl  to  certahity.  As  this  opinion,  and  even  the  peculiar  expref- 
fion  which  I  have  employed  to  convey  it,  may  be  made  matter  of 
reprehenfion  and  reproach  to  me,  it  is  neceflfary  to  explain  fully, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  every  cafe,  without  exception,  of 
continued  fever  received  into  the  fever-wards  of  this  or  any  other 
hofpital,  will  neceflarily  or  certainly  be  either  fpeedily  cured,  or 
at  leaft:  brought  in  no  long  time  to  a  favourable  termination.  I 
am  fenfible  that,  in  fome  cafes,  from  the  peculiar  virulence  of  the 
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caufe  producing  the  fever ;  in  others,  from  the  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable flate  of  the  patient's  conftitution  before  the  invafion  of 
the  fever  ;  in  others,  from  flrong  concurrent  caufes,  of  a  very 
unfavourable  kind,  applied  along  with  the  primary  caufe  of  the 
fever,  the  violence  and  danger  of  it,  even  from  the  firft,  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  ufual ;  may  be  fuch  even  as  to  baffle 
all  the  powers  of  medicine,  or  at  leaft  all  the  fliill  and  care  of  the 
beft  Phyficians :  juft  as  happens  in  a  few  unfavourable  inflances 
of  the  fmall  pox ;  perhaps  even  in  thofe  in  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  inoculation.    But  I  am  well  convinced,  both  from  my 
own  obfervation,  and  from  the  concurrent  opinion  and  experience 
of  other  Phyficians  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  that  fuch  cafes  are  very 
rare,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  of  continued 
fever  that  prove  fatal,  do  fo  in  confequence  of  negled:  or  mifma- 
nagement  after  the  difeafe  has  begun,  and  above  all  from  the  pa- 
tient's not  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  pure  cool  air,  and  uniform 
cleanlinefs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.    Without  meaning  in  the 
leaft  to  call  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  various  remedies  which  are 
properly  and  generally  employed  in  the  cure  of  continued  fevers, 
fometimes  with  complete  and  immediate  fuccefs,  I  declare  with 
confidence,  that  I  would  much  rather  undertake  the  cure  of  any 
number  of  fuch  patients,  with  the  help  of  cleanlinefs,  pure  cool 
air,  and  cold  water,  without  any  medicines,  than  with  the  help  of 
all  the  medicines  in  the  difpenfatory,  without  the  help  of  thofe 
fimple  articles  of  regimen.    Nor  is  my  opinion  in  this  refpedl  fin- 
gular :  many  other  Phyficians,  who  have  had  equal  or  better  op- 
portunities of  obfervation  in  this  and  other  hofpitals,  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  regimen  to  which  I  allude  is  more  than 
half  the  cure.    Of  this  indeed  we  have  often  good  proof  and  illuf^ 
tration,  in  the  great  and  favourable  change  obferved  in  fuch  pa- 
tients, in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  laid  in  the  wards  of  this  Hof. 
pital,  and  before  they  get  any  powerful  medicines,  or  perhaps  any 
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medicines  at  all.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  point,  it  is  necef- 
iary  to  attend  to  the  contraft  between  the  fpeedy  relief,  and  in 
moft  cafes  the  perfect  recovery  of  fuch  patients,  and  the  aggravated 
(late  of  the  difeafe,  and  all  its  horrid  fymptoms,  in  thofe  patients 
who  remain  in  their  own  wretched,  dirty,  ill-aired  habitations. 
To  many  of  thefe  patients  it  is  fatal  j  in  fome  inflances  whole  fa- 
milies have  been  cut  off  by  it ;  and  in  many  cafes,  though  it  has 
not  been  fatal  to  any  individual  of  a  family,  it  has  brought  mifery 
and  ruin  on  them  all,  by  its  long  continuance  in  the  father  or  mo- 
ther, on  whofe  daily  labour  and  conftant  care  the  family  depended 
for  its  fupport ;  and  who,  by  fuch  a  difeafe  are  often  difabled,  for 
many  weeks,  fometimes  for  months,  from  earning  bread  for  them- 
felves  and  their  children.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  almoft  certainly  fuch 
a  fever  will  fpread  by  contagion  to  feveral,  very  probably  to  all, 
the  members  of  the  family ;  and  perhaps  to  other  families  in  their 
neighbourhood,  any  individuals  of  which  have  intercourfe  with  the 
fick  perfons,  in  the  foul  tainted  air  of  their  common  dwellings. 
Now,  moft  or  all  of  thefe  evils  may  be  almoft  certainly  prevented, 
by  fending  the  patients  attacked  with  fever  to  the  Hofpital  as  early 
as  poffible ;  and  by  promoting  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  to  the 
utmoft,  in  the  habitations  whence  they  were  removed.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  die,  to  thofe 
who  recover  from  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  is  as  one  to  fifteen. 
But  of  thofe  who  die  of  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  a  very  large 
proportion  indeed,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  at  leaft 
nine  out  of  ten,  have  been  ill  of  the  difeafe  from  five  or  fix  to  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  they  came  into  the  Hofpital ;  and  during 
this  time  had  been  miferably  neglected  or  mifmanaged ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  were  paft  all  poffibility  of  cure.  Of  this  in- 
deed fome  of  them  have  afforded  a  fad  proof,  by  dying  before 
they  could  be  laid  in  their  beds  ;  and  others  of  them,  when  firft 
examined  in  the  Hofpital,  were  found  to  have  already  the  worft 
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fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  almoft  or  cer- 
tainly fatal.  From  tliefe  principles  I  do  not  hefitate  to  infer, 
that  if  patients  in  fevers  were  uniformly  brought  to  the  Hof- 
pital  very  foon  after  the  invalion  of  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  one  in 
fifteen,  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  would  die 
of  their  difeafe;  in  other  words,  probably  990  out  of  1000 
fuch  patients  would  foon  be  reftored  to  health  and  ftrength:  and 
what  is  of  ftill  more  confequence,  probably  not  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  number  of  fuch  fevers  which  at  prefent  occur 
among  the  lower  orders,  would  then  take  place.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  impoflible  almoft  to  extirpate  fuch  fevers  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people ;  at  leaft  to  put  an  end  to  them,  as  either 
conftantly  prevalent,  (endemic),  or  occafionally  fpreading,  (epi- 
demic), difeafes  :  in  plain  Engliili,  I  think  they  may  be  made  as 
rare  among  the  lower,  as  they  have  long  been  among  the  higher 
orders  of  people :  and  I  doubt  much  whether  an  hofpital,  or  any 
number  of  wards  in  it  that  may  be  required  for  this  purpofe,  can 
in  any  other  way  be  employed  fo  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  pu- 
blic. Of  1000  patients  received  into  an  hofpital  on  accou;nt  of 
many  other  very  common  difeafes,  confumption,  palfy,  epilepfy, 
dropfy,  and  all  the  miferable  effects  of  dram-drinking,  fo  fmall  a 
proportion  can  ever  be  reftored  to  health  and  ftrength,  or  made 
again  ufeful  to  their  families  or  the  public,  that  I  dare  not  venture  to 
giv€  it  a  name.  After  more  than  thirty  years  attentive  medical  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fituation  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  city,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  the  common  continued  fever  is  the  greateft  evil 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  except  one :  this  one  every  perfon, 
who  has  attended  to  their  fituation,  muft  know,  is  the  ufe  of  dif- 
tilled  fpirits  ;  which  is  equally  deftrucStive  to  their  induftry,  their 
morals,  and  their  health  ;  a:nd  certainly  ruinous  to  them  in  mind, 
body,  and  eftate. 

The  preceding  obfervations  with  refped;  to  fever- wards  and 
fever-patients  in  an  hofpital,  I  have  ftated  minutely  and  ftrongly ; 
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becaufe  I  am  fure,  that  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid  about  the 
Surgeons  patients  being  expofed  to  infe(5lions  from  the  medical 
wards,  will  be  underflood  to  relate  particularly,  if  not  exclufively, 
to  the  fever-wards  :  Perhaps  this  was  intended  by  him  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  or  not,  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  it  was.    Thofe  are  the 
medical  wards,  in  which  the  ignorant  fuppofe,  and  the  malicious, 
including  fome  very  keen  medical  difputants,  pretend,  that  infec- 
tions are  the  moft  abundant,  moft  virulent,  and  mofl  dangerous. 
Befides,  one  of  the  fever-wards,  the  womens,  is  near  to  one  of  the 
Surgeons  wards,  being  on  the  fame  ftory,  and  feparated  only  by 
the  flaircafe :  and  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  cafe  was  the 
fame  with  the  mens    fever-ward.     Moreover,  for  fome  years 
paft,  fever-wards,    fever-hofpitals,  and  houfes  of  recovery,  (as 
they  are   called),  have    been  teterrima  belli  caufa   among  our 
moft  noble  faculty :   for  while  fome  of  our  moft  fpirited  dif- 
putants here  have  maintained  that  fevers  were  not  contagious,  and 
have  nobly  died  martyrs  to  this  antt-contagionijl  faith,  others,  as 
became  them,  have  gone  completely  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
have  maintained,  that  fevers  were  fo  dreadfully  contagious,  that 
the  effluvia  from  patients  ill  of  them  might  produce  the  difeafe 
in  others  at  the  diftance  even  of  many  miles,  and  probably 
would  do  fo  very  generally  at  the  diftance  of  fome  hundreds  of 
yards.    Thefe  keen  contagio?iiJls^  according  to  the  laudable  cuftom 
of  medical  difputants,  chofe  to  overlook  completely  the  plaineft 
necelTary  confequences  of  their  own  doflrine  ;  efpecially  the  obvi- 
ous confideration,  that  if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  no  human  power 
could  prevent  the  fever  from  fpreading  through  every  town,  and 
almoft  through  every  country,  in  which  even  a  lingle  inftance  of  it 
occurred.    But  they  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  fuch  being  the 
inveterate  and  far-fpreading  nature  of  febrile  contagion,  a  fever- 
ward  in  an  hofpital,  or  a  fever-hofpital  or  houfe  of  recovery  in  a 
town,  muft  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  difeafe  and  death  to  all  the 
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other  patients  in  fuch  an  hofpital,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Aicli 
a  town.    For  certain  purpofes,  which  I  can  only  guefs  at,  and 
therefore  fliall  not  prefume  to  mention,  thofe  horrible  apprehen- 
fions  were  proclaimed  with  fuch  ardent  zeal  and  unceafing  cla- 
mour, that  the  peaceable  well-meaning  inhabitants  of  fome  towns, 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  were  frighten- 
ed almoft  or  altogether  out  of  their  wits.    To  this  hour,  many 
of  them  firmly  believe  that  a  fever-ward,  or  a  fever-hofpital,  is 
necefTarily  a  great  refervoir  or  magazine  of  the  moft  virulent  con- 
tagion ;  the  effluvia  from  which  may  be  noxious  at  leaft,  if  not 
fatal  at  a  great  diftance.    But  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  truth  : 
Such  a  ward  or  hofpital  is  juft  a  contrivance,  and  the  befl  or  only 
one  hitherto  known,  for  preventing  the  accumulation  and  virulence 
of  fuch  effluvia,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  preventing  the  pro- 
du6lion  of  them.    It  is  abundantly  afcertained,  that  thofe  effluvia 
are  dangerous,  as  proceeding  direcflly  from  the  bodies  of  patients 
ill  of  fuch  fevers ;  ftill  worfe  when  they  are  accumulated  in  their 
chambers  for  want  of  proper  ventilation  ;  word  of  all  when  retain- 
ed and  concentrated  in  their  clothes,  or  in  anv  kind  of  foft  furni- 
ture,  fometimes  even  as  adhering  to  hard  furniture,  or  to  the  walls, 
the  floor,  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room.    But  it  is  equally  well  afcer- 
tained, that  where  there  is  even  moderate  ventilation,  the  fame 
effluvia,  as  coming  diredlly  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  are  not 
noxious  even  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  that,  by  thorough 
ventilation,  and  great  cleanlinefs,  and  care  in  changing  frequently 
the  clothes  of  a  patient's  perfon  or  bed,  in  wafhing  them  with  due 
precautions,  in  wafliing  even  the  patient's  own  body,  in  wafliing  or 
white-waihing  the  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  in 
which  fuch  a  patient  has  lain,  all  danger  of  infedion  is  effedually 
prevented.    It  is  even  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  city,  for  fuch  a 
fever  to  fpread  in  any  family  of  the  higher  orders,  with  that  degree 
of  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  which  is  generally  preferved  in  their 
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houfes :  indeed  it  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fad  examples  often  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the  lower  orders,  many- 
people  would  not  believe  that  the  common  fever  is  at  all  contagious. 
In  fever-wards,  all  thofe  circumftances  of  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  equally  beneficial  to  the  patients  and  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  arc  conftantly  and  ftridly  attended  to.  I  believe  they 
would  be  found  almofh  univerfally  fufEcient :  but,  in  cafe  of  need, 
additional  means  of  fafety  are  employed ;  fuch  as  fumigations  of 
different  kinds,  feveral  of  which  are  confidered  by  thofe  who 
have  tried  them  moft  as  highly  efficacious  :  but,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  phyfic,  they  have  become  fubjedts  of  keen,"  and  probably 
of  endlefs  difputes.  Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  difputes,  and 
of  the  chemical  queftions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
effluvia,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  fumes  employ- 
ed to  corredl  them,  on  the  principle  either  of  compofition  or  de- 
compofition,  one  great  point  at  leafl  muft  remain  certain,  and  plain 
and  intelligible  to  every  capacity,  I  mean  the  neceffary  effect  of 
ventilation.  This  is  juft  the  difFufion  of  the  noxious  effluvia  in  a 
great  quantity  of  pure  air ;  and  is  perfecflly  analogous  to  the  dif- 
fufion  of  many  other  fub fiances  in  pure  water.  In  numberlefs 
cafes  the  efFedt  of  fuch  diffufion  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes  :  thus  one 
pint  of  ink  difFufed  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will  impart  to  it  a  very 
confiderable  tinge  of  black  ;  but  if  the  fame  quantity  of  ink  were 
difFufed  in  feveral  tons  of  water,  ftill  better  if  diffufed  in  a  fmall 
rivulet,  the  black  tinge  would  no  longer  be  perceptible  to  the 
quickeft  fight.  One  pint  of  the  flrong  vitriolic  acid  difFufed  in 
many  gallons  of  water,  will  make  the  whole  of  it  very  four  :  but 
if  it  were  diluted  v/ith  many  tons  of  water,  or  thrown  into  a 
ilream  of  running  vrater,  its  fournefs  could  no  longer  be  perceived. 
All  the  fmoke  of  London,  and  all  the  fragrance  of  Edinburgh,  be- 
come imperceptible  to  our  fenies  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few  miles 
from  thofe  immenfe  mafles  of  noxious  effluvia.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
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with  thofe  fvibftances,  which  in  their  concentrated  flate  produce  the 
moft  violent  effedls,  perhaps  even  mortal  difeafes,  in  the  human 
body ;  and  yet  when  diluted  may  be  employed  with  fafety  ;  may 
even  have  pleafant  or  falutary  effedls  ;  or,  if  very  much  diluted, 
may  have  no  perceptible  elFecls.  A  large  draught  of  pure  flrong 
brandy  may  kill  a  man  in  a  moment :  a  few  fmall  draughts  of  fuch 
brandy  will  foon  make  a  man  dead  drunk  ;  and  any  man  may  foon 
get  drunk  by  drinking  brandy  diluted  with  five  or  even  ten  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  But  I  conceive  it  will  require  fome  genius 
to  get  drunk  with  brandy  diluted  with  forty  times  its  quantity  of 
water  :  and  if  it  were  diluted  with  a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  a  man  might  drink  of  it  till  he  burft, 
without  making  the  fmalleft  progrefs  towards  getting  drunk.  A 
few  grains  of  arfenic  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  will  form  a 
beverage,  one  draught  of  which  will  prove  certainly  fatal  ;  but  if 
the  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  is  diffolved  in  twenty  or  thirty  quarts 
of  water,  a  man  may  take  two  or  three  draughts  of  fuch  a  liquor 
daily,  for  a  week,  without  any  danger  or  inconvenience  ;  and  if  he 
had  an  intermittent  fever  before  he  began  to  it,  he  would  be  cured 
of  that  difeafe  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  dif- 
folved in  many  tons  of  water,  would  produce  no  efFedl  whatever  on 
the  human  body,  in  any  quantity  in  which  a  perfon  could  drink  it. 
The  cafe  I  believe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  vapours,  efHuvia, 
or  volatile  matters,  which  being  diffufible  in  the  air,  may  in  it  be 
diluted  to  any  degree,  and  when  much  diluted  become  perfe(!?tly 
innocent,  although  when  concentrated  and  ftrong  they  would  have 
been  abfolutely  poifonous,  and  even  fuddenly  fatal.  A  confider- 
able  quantity  of  carbonic  gas,  commonly  called  fixed  air,  or  of 
hydrogene  gas,  commonly  called  inflammable  air,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  common  air  that  we  breathe  without  the  fmallefl  danger 
to  life,  or  any  injury  even  to  health.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  com- 
mon atmofpheric  airconfifls  of  a  matter,  (azote),  which,  if  breathed 
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pure,  would  be  certainly  and  almoft  inftantly  fatal ;  yet  when  diluted 
with  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  its  own  quantity  of  a  different 
kind  of  gas  or  air,  (oxygen),  it  forms  the  mofl  wholefome  air  for 
breathing.    It  has  even  been  thought  by  fome  phyficians,  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  thofe  poifonous  airs  or  vapours,  moderately 
diluted  with  common  air,  may  be  very  falutary  in  feveral  difeafes  ; 
efpecially  in  the  moft  common  and  fatal  of  all  difeafes  in  this  coun- 
try, confumption.    I  prefume  any  ordinary  perfon,  however  little 
fkilled  in  chemiftry,  will  underfland,  that  if  any  ward  of  this  Hofpi- 
tal  were  made  clofe,  and  a  very  few  ounces  of  fulphur  were  burned  in 
it,  every  breathing  animal  in  that  ward  would  foon  be  killed  by  the 
poifonous  fuffccating  vapour  of  that  mineral ;  but  furely  no  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  can  believe,  that  if  the  doors  and  windows  of 
fuch  a  ward  were  thrown  open  before  fuch  fumigation  were  begun, 
or  during  the  performing  of  it,  the  vapours  of  the  fulphur  could 
reach  any  of  the  other  wards,  in  fuch  concentration  and  force,  as 
to  produce  any  difeafes  -in  the  patients  in  thefe  wards.    As  little  can 
I  believe,  that  the  effluvia  from  patients  in  the  fever- wards,  prevent- 
ed as  they  are  from  being  accumulated  by  conflant  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  diluted  and  diffufed  in  much  air  by  conflant  venti- 
lation, can  ever  be  hurtful  to  the  patients  in  the  furgeons  wards  : 
and  I  know  in  fa6l,  that  there  has  never  been  the  fmalleft  proof  or 
fufpicion  of  their  being  hurtful  to  the  patients  in  the  phyficians 
wards,  who  are  at  leaft  as  much  expofed  to  them,  as  thofe  under 
the  care  of  the  Surgeons.    I  heartily  wifh  I  could  be  as  well  alTu- 
red,  that  equal  fecurity  could  be  given  by  any  other  means  to  the 
other  patients  in  the  Hofpital,  when  perfons  ill  of  fuch  fevers 
are  laid  in  the  common  wards,  or  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
fuch  houfes  as  are  generally  occupied   by   the    lower  orders 
of  people,  when  even  one  of  the  family  is  attacked  by  that  dif- 
eafe.    That   fuch  fecurity,  even  in    thofe  circumftances,  may 
be   attained  by  very  flricl  attention  to  ventilation  and  clean- 
linefs, 
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linefs,  I  am  well  convinced;  for  by  thefe  means  I  have  ge- 
nerally fucceeded,  both  in  private  houfes,  and  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  this  Hofpital.  I  can  well  believe  that  others  have 
been  more  uniformly  fuccefsful  in  that  refpe6l  than  I  have  been ; 
but  I  think  it  right  to  acknowledge,  that,  after  all  the  care  I  could 
take  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion,  I  have  feveral  times 
been  difappointed.  The  refult  of  my  own  experience  is,  that  all 
the  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  not  that  caji^  but  that  generally  •will 
be  employed  in  the  common  wards  of  an  hofpital,  does  not  give 
that  complete  fecurity  to  the  other  patients,  which  may  be  cer- 
tainly attained  by  laying  thofe  ill  of  fevers  in  feparate  wards  ;  and 
that  the  chance  of  preventing  the  contagion  from  fpreading  from 
one  perfon  ill  of  the  fever  to  others  of  the  fame  family,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  is  ftill  more  precarious.  I  fhould  think 
it  right,  that,  by  a  (landing  order  of  the  Managers,  fuch  patients 
fliould  not  be  admitted  into  the  common  wards  of  this  Infirmary  ; 
nay,  that  any  patient  in  thefe  wards  attacked  with  fuch  a  fever 
after  his  admiffion,  as  muft  often  happen  in  confequence  of  his 
having  been  previoufly  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  the  fever,  fhould 
be  removed  from  the  common  ward,  into  the  one  allotted  for  fever 
patients,  or  at  leaft  into  fome  of  the  private  rooms  conneded  with 
the  different  wards,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
him  and  the  other  patients.  With  refpedl  to  the  fick  poor  in  their 
own  dwellings,  it  is  in  vain  to  propofe  regulations  which  cannot 
be  enforced  ;  but  they  may  at  leaft  be  encouraged  and  inftruded 
to  do  what  is  right ;  nor  fhould  I  think  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  make  them  underftand,  that  inftead  of  going  into  a  great  re- 
fervoir  of  infedions,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  fever-wards 
of  the  Hofpital,  they  are  in  fad  going  out  of  fuch  a  refervoir, 
which  they  had  produced,  and  were  producing;  in  their  own 
houfes  :  and,  with  refped  to  the  public  at  large,  I  fliould  think  it 
might  be  ftill  more  eafy  to  eftabhfh  the  important  dodrine,  that, 
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if  fuch  fevers  are  contagious,  which  I  firmly  believe,  then,  on  the 
plan  propofed,  there  very  foon  would  not  be  left  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  magazines  of  that  contagion  which  there  have  long 
been  fcattered  all  over  this  city.  Before  I  quit  the  fubje6l  of  that 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  have  fo  flrongly  afferted  and  fandlioned,  I  think  it 
right  to  ftate  the  very  precife  and  accurate  obfervations  of  two 
different  authors  with  refpe6l  to  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Dr  John 
Rollo,  furgeon-general  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  who,  in  a  treatife, 
entitled,  "  A  fhort  account  of  a  morbid  poifon  a6ling  on  fores, 
"  and  of  the  method  of  deftroying  it,"  defcribes  minutely  the 
ftate  of  a  fore,  firft,  when  a6led  upon  by  eryfipelas  ;  fecondly, 
that  of  a  fore  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  hofpitals,  or  what  is  called 
the  hofpital  fore  or  gangrene ;  thirdly,  that  of  a  fore  when  afted 
upon  by  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  morbid  poifon. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  or 
the  juftnefs  of  his  reafonings  on  thefe  points,  it  feems  at  leaffc 
abundantly  plain,  that  thofe  feveral  bad  conditions  of  fores  which 
he  defcribes  were  ~  not  produced  by  infections  from  the  medical 
wards  of  this  or  any  other  hofpital :  for  they  occurred  in  the  Brigade 
of  Royal  Horfe-Artillery  foon  after  its  formation :  when  "  many 
"  accidents  occurred,  efpecially  in  kicks  on  the  legs  of  the  men  by 
"  the  horfes  feet;  and  being  generally  on  the  fhin,  very  unpleafant 
"  fores  were  produced."  So  frequent  were  thefe  accidents,  that  at 
one  time  they  had  feldom  lefs  than  forty  cafes  of  fores  in  the 
hofpital. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  authors,  whofe  obfervations  on  this  fubjed  I 
beg  leave  to  quote,  is  one  whofe  authority  I  am  fure  Mr  John  Bell 
will  not  difpute  ;  namely,  the  faid  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf :  who  in 
his  fplendid  work,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Surgery,"  pub- 
lifhed  here  a  few  months  after  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  muft  have  been  written,  and  probably  printed,  be- 
fore 
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fore  his  Anfwer  to  me  was  written  or  thought  of,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  his  real  opinion  of 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hofpital-fore  :  at  leaft  he  has  given  us 
many  obfervations  with  refpedl  to  it,  a  minute  defcription  of  its 
appearance  and  progrefs,  and  even  an  excellent  coloured  print, 
reprefenting,  far  better  than  any  words  can  do,  the  horror  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  deplorable  lituation  of  thofe  whom  it  attacks.  His 
obfervations  feem  to  have  been  made  chiefly  on  the  men  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the  Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter,  on 
the  iith  of  October  1797.  The  fcene  of  his  obfervations  feems 
to  have  been  the  hof|)ital  at  Yarmouth.  He  tells  us  exprefsly,  that 
"  there  is  no  hofpital,  however  fmall,  airy,  or  well  regulated,  where 
"  this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not  to  be  found  at  times  ;  and  then  no  ope- 
"  ration  dare  be  performed  !  every  cure  fl:ands  fl:ill !  every  woimd 
"  becomes  a  fore,  and  every  fore  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene  : " 
then  follows  a  noble  philippic  on  its  prevalence  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris,  (page  108).  As  to  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  fore,  he  men- 
tions, that  a  patient  "  had  been  often  drunk,  was  frequently 

revelling  all  night  in  the  fl;reets,  and  when  day-light  approach- 
*'  ed,  he  fcrambled  over  the  hofpital-wall,  or  through  the  ditch 
"  full  of  mud.    Frequent  debauches,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  ex- 

pofed  him  to  the  infe(5lion  of  the  houfe  ;  he  was  weakened,  fell 
"  flck,  the  hofpital-fore  fpread  over  his  thigh  to  a  mofl:  dreadful 
"  degree,  but  wine  and  opiates,  and  careful  living,  brought  him 
"  right  again."    (page  iii). 

Then,  after  defcribing  at  great  length  the  appearance  and  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  and  reafoning  with  much  fubtilty  about  the  nature 
of  it,  he  tells  us,  "  thefe  are  the  confequences,  not  of  that  infe(5lion 
"  only  which  we  call  the  hofpital-gangrene,  but  of  every  debilita- 

ting  caufe.    Drunkennefs  and  debauchery,.  fl:omach-complaints, 

vomiting,  diarrhoea,  low  fpirits,  the  return  of  an  old  intermit- 

"  tent 
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'  tent  fever,  the  infection  of  dyfentery,  any  debilitating  caufe, 
'  will  produce  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  w^ound.  But  this 
*  infec5lion  of  the  hofpital  is  the  mod  irrefiftible  of  all."  Fur- 
:]ier,  he  tells  us,  "  Thus  we  fee  this  difeafe  confined  within  the 

walls  of  an  holpital,  nor  does  it  always  extend  farther  than  a 
■'  fingle  ward.     In  Yarmouth,   the  Engliih  feamen  who  were 

wounded  on  the  nth  of  October,  were  divided  from  three  hun- 
^'  dred  wounded  men  of  the  Dutch,  by  a  wall  only  ;  the  great 
"  wards  were  on  the  oppolite  fides  of  the  partition  under  one  roof ; 
"  on  the  one  fide  of  that  partition  we  operated  on  men  and  boys, 
"  opened  finufes,  or  fearched  for  balls  or  pieces  of  fliot,  as  freely  as 
"  in  the  mofl  healthy  hofpital,  or  in  fick-quarters  ;  not  a  fore  was  to 
"  be  feen  there,  except  fuch  as  were  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
"  gun-iliot  wounds,  with  carious  bones.  But  on  the  other  fide  of 
"  the  partition  wall,  were  fuch  fores  as  are  feldom  to  be  feen,  pro- 
"  hibiting  all  operations,  even  the  mofl  trivial."  (page  115,  and 
116). 

If  I  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  contrive  an  account  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene,  with  a  view  to  fhow  that  it  was  not  produced  in 
the  furgeons  patients  in  this  Infirmary  by  infedlions  from  the 
medical  wards,  I  could  have  contrived  nothing  fhronger  for  that 
purpofe  than  what  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  has  given  us,  in  that 
great  work  from  which  the  preceding  pafTages  are  felecfted.  In 
his  whole  difquifition  on  the  fubjecSl,  extending  to  twelve  fwin- 
ging  quarto  pages,  no  fuch  opinion  is  afferted,  or  even  infinua- 
ted ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  obfervations  irrefiftibly  implies, 
that  the  difeafe  in  queftion  might  be  produced,  and  was  produced, 
in  furgeons  patients  not  expofed  to  any  infe<5tions  from  medical 
wards ;  nay,  even  that  it  might  occur,  and  at  that  time  a(5lually 
did  occur,  in  fome  of  the  wards,  but  not  in  all  of  them,  that 
were  filled  with  furgery-patients,  and  under  the  peculiar  or  fole 
management  of  furgeons.     It  does  not  even  appear  that  there 

were 
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were  at  that  time  in  the  naval  hofpital  at  Yarmouth  any  meclical 
wards,  whence  infedions  conld  be  derived  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
fuch  wards  in  that  town,  and  in  that  hofpital,  this  would  not 
account  for  the  dreadful  difeafe  in  queftion  prevailing  in  one 
ward,  and  not  in  another,  both  of  them  filled  with  wounded 
men,  both  of  them  under  the  fame  roof,  and  feparated  only  by  a 
partition-wall.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  perfon  who  knows 
what  phyfical  reafoning  is,  that  the  hofpital-fore  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  fome  and  not  others  of  the  wards  of  the  Yar- 
mouth hofpital,  occurring  fometimes,  but  not  always,  in  the  ar- 
tillery-hofpital  at  Woolwich,  occurring  and  fpreading  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  in  the  furgeons  wards  of  the  Hofpital  at  Edin- 
burgh, muft  proceed  from  fome  caufe  common  to  all  thofe  hof- 
pitals,  or  wards  of  hofpitals,  at  thole  times,  and  not  from  any 
thing  peculiar  to  this  Hofpital,  at  all  times,  or  at  any  time,  fuch 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  medical  to  the  furgical  wards,  or  the  pecu^ 
liar  condition  of  the  former. 

But  great  and  ftupendous  as  is  their  proficiency  in  logical  and 
phyfical  fcience,  the  attainments  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients 
in  pradlical  morality  are  ftill  more  aflonifhing,  and  more  edifying. 
To  judge  rightly  of  their  lingular  merit  in  this  refpe6l,  candour 
requires  that,  in  the  firft  place,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  they  bofia 
Jide  believed  what  they  had  afferted  and  fan^tioned  :  for  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  they  had  afferted  or  fancflioned  what  they  knew  to 
be  falfe,  is  fo  unfavourable  to  them,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, or  even  thought  of,  without  abfolute  neceflity.  Admitting 
then,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  every  thing  which,  in  his 
Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid  of  the  hofpifal-gangrene,  is 
literally  true,  and  by  him,  and  all  his  clients,  and  all  his  pro- 
feflional  brethren,  believed  or  known  to  be  fo,  let  ?is  confider,  or 
rather  let  them  confider,  what  their  own  condudl  has  been.  From 
year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation,  they  have  connived 
at  that  horrible  abomination  j  they  have  allowed  it  to  continue, 
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without  even  attempting  to  get  it  corretfVed,  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  done  as  foon  as  they  difcovered  the  nature  and  fource 
of  it.  The  means  of  making  this  attempt  were  completely  in  their 
power  :  every  Surgeon  who  attended  in  the  Hofpital,  indeed  every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  had  eafy  accefs  to  the  Managers  :  by  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary,  at  leaft  two  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but,  if  there  be  no  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy,  then  three  of 
them,  muft  always  be  Managers  of  this  Hofpital.  If  there  had 
been  any  occafion  for  it,  a  unanimous  refolution,  and  moft  urgent 
•  application,  of  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  that  in- 
terefling  fubje(fl,  might  have  been  prefented  to  the  Managers  ;  but 
-thefe  could  not,  and  durft  not  have  difregarded  any  information 
jor  requefl  on  fuch  a  fubje(5l,  to  which  every  confideration  of  honour, 
of  duty,  of  humanity,  required  that  they  fhould  pay  the  moft 
prompt  attention.  When  at  laft,  after  filently  fubmitting  to  that 
grievance  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  quietly  permitting 
and  conniving  at  the  moft  cruel  fufferings  of  many  of  their  own 
patients,  and  the  miferable  death  of  feveral  of  them,  they  declare 
how  cruelly  their  patients  have  been  treated  in  this  Infirmary, 
their  complaint  of  thefe  evils  is  not  addrefted  privately  to  the 
Managers,  in  order  to  get  them  red:ified  without  delay;  it  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  public  in  a  manner  the  beft  fuited  to  excite  ge- 
neral indignation  and  horror  at  the  management  of  this  Hofpital, 
and,  by  neceffary  confequence,  at  the  Phyficians  and  the  Managers 
of  it.  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  tliat  it  was  from  any  ftrong 
fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  neceffity  and  difficulty 
of  getting  it  fpeedily  reformed,  that  they  took  this  violent  and  un- 
neceftary  meafure :  for  they  did  it  not  ex  mero  motu^  but  on  occa- 
fion of  their  being  irritated  by  my  former  Memorial,  and  by  my 
making  generally  known  fome  circumftances  of  the  condud:  of 
their  department  in  this  Hofpital,  which  I  regarded  as  great  and 
•notorious  evils,  and  wiftied  to  reform,  and  which  they  profefs  to 
think  no  evils  at  all,  and  wifh  to  continue.  They  cannot  pretend  that 

the 
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the  objed  of  the  Anfwer  to  my  former  Memorial  was  to  get  a  fpecdy 
reform  of  that  evil  which  they  proclaimed  fo  loudly  ;  for  their  objedl 
avowedly  was  to  get  the  former  fyftem  continued.  They  cannot 
even  pretend  that  they  did  not  fee  the  practical  inference  necef- 
farily  refulting  from  their  own  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  for  they  mention 
it  intelligibly  enough,  but  flightly,  rather  flurring  it  over  than 
urging  it,  and  at  leaft  putting  it  off  fme  die.  "  No,  Gentlemen," 
(fays  the  eloquent  Mr  John  Bell),  "  we  will  reprefent,  truly  and 
"  impartially,  the  humane  and  very  happy  confequences  refulting, 
"  not  from  an  oppohte  but  a  feparate  hofpital !  which,  were  your 
"  funds  equal  to  the  undertaking,  we  fhould  think  it  our  duty  this 
*'  day  to  advife."  Then  follows  the  pathetic  enumeration  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  they,  or  rather  their  patients,  are  expofed,  by 
the  very  eftabliftiment  of  this  Hofpital,  and  by  their  predecefTors, 
in  the  time  of  Deacon  Kennedy  &  Co.  uniting  their  feparate  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

"  There  are  innumerable  diftrelTes  refulting  from  the  prefent 
"  combination  of  the  medical  and  furgical  inftitutes,  and  one  efpe- 
''^^cially  which  can  never  be  done  away.  Our  furgical  hofpital  is 
"  in  the  higheft,  and  not  the  moft  lofty,  nor  pleafant  apartments 
"•  of  the  Hofpital.  Every  man  whofe  limbs  are  fractured  and  la- 
"  cerated  muft  be  carried  up  many  flights  of  flairs :  our  operations 
"  are  performed  where  patients,  expedling  the  time  of  their  own 
"  operations,  are  flupified  with  the  cries  of  thofe  who  are  fufFer- 
"  irig  operations.  Our  furgical  wards,  fometimes  negleded  by 
**■  ftudents,  are  often  crowded  with  the  idle  and  curious,  with 
**  thofe  who  are  indifferent  to  furgery  ;  and  they  flow  in  upon  us, 
"  chiefly  when  the  cafes  are  interefting,  and  patients  ill  able  to 
**'  bear  the  din,  not  of  the  regular  ftudents  of  furgery,  but  of  a 
"  whole  univerfity  of  fludents.  Surgery  is  not  regarded  as  a  par- 
"  ticular  fludy,  but  a  piece  of  idle  curioficy,  and  fludents  come 
c* '  to  fee,  rather  than  to  be  informed  :  The  fludies  of  furgery  and 
'  '1'  '  Z  z  2  "  mediciiie 
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"  medicine  are  not  duly  divided."  Then  lie  proceeds  to  tell  us, 
that  "  worfe  than  all,  their  patients  are  expofed  to  infe(5Uons 
"  from  the  medical  wards,  and  efpecially  to  a  difeale,  the  hof- 
"  pital-fore,"  &c.  as  already  quoted,  (page  324.).  It  is  plain, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  in  this  moft  interefting  paf- 
fage,  that  he  thinks  the  Surgeons  entitled  to  claim  great  merit 
with  the  Managers  and  the  public  for  their  long  forbearance,  in 
allowing  their  patients  to  be  expofed  for  more  than  half  a  century 
to  all  thefe  numerous,  horrid,  and  complicated  evils,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  .Surgeons  to  'remonftrate  with  the  Ma- 
nagers on  the  fubjedl,  or  by  any  means  whatever  to  get  them  cor- 
rected. They  plainly  are  not  things  indifferent  to  the  Managers, 
to  the  public,  or  to  any  perfon  who  has  the  underftanding  and 
the  feelings  of  a  man :  they  are  furely  not  ftated  with  a  view  to 
make  himfelf,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  predecelTors  for  fixty 
years,  odious  and  infamous  in-  the  eftimation  of  the  public  ;  nor 
can  it  even  be  believed  that  he  and  his  clients,  whofe  vote  of 
thanks  related  exprefsly,  and  moft  particularly,  to  that  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  were  fenfible  that  fuch  infallibly  muft  be  the  effedl  of 
their  own  affertions  if  any  credit  was  given  to  them.  Their  great 
or  only  anxiety,  for  more  than  lixty  years,  has  been  to  eftablifh 
and  to  preferve  all  thofe  horrid  abufes,  by  his  own  account  fo  de- 
ftrucflive  to  the  patients  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  permillion 
to  every  Member  of  their  College  to  have  his  own  equal  ftiare  of 
that  dreadful  practice,  which  it  was  originally  maintained  they  all 
required  at  firft  to  make  them  expert  operators,  but  which,  accor- 
ding to  their  own  account,  could  not  have  been  for  the  good  of 
the  patients,  and  muft  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  them,  by  reafon 
of  the  very  unfavourable  circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  poifonous  infedlions  to  which  they  were  expofed. 

B.ut,  as  if  he  had  been  refolved  to  leave  nothing  doubtful  on  fo 
iijterefting  a  point,,  Mr  John  Bell  takes  care,  in  the  two  following 
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paragraphs,  to  ftate,  by  way  of  contraft  to  the  evils  which  the  Sur- 
geons and  their  patients  have  fufFered  in  the  Infirmary,  many  of 
the  great  advantages  whieh  they,  and  their  patients,  and  the 
pubUc  at  large,  would  have  enjoyed,  if  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  had 
never  been  united  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

"  Had  the  Surgeons  completed  their  plan  of  a  djftindl  inftitu- 
"  tion,  we  fhould  have  feen  a  far  dififerent  order  of  things  :  the 
"  building  of  a  fmall  hofpital  would  have  been  eafily  accom- 
"  plilhed,  and  for  fo  limited  an  inftitution  its  refources  would 
"  have  been  great :  the  wards  large  and  well  aired ;  the  patients 
*'  comparatively  few ;  their  diet  nouriftiing  and  generous  ;  the 
"  houfe  healthy,  and  free  from  infedlious  difeafe.  This  hofpital, 
"  being  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  in  the  city,  would 
"  have  been  reputed  a  furgical  fchool  inferior  to  none  :  The  Sur- 
*'  geons,  fenfible  of  the  number  of  pupils  gathering  round  them, 

would  have  begun  to  inftru(ft  them  in  the  operations  of  furgery, 
"  and  in  thofe  parts  of  anatomy  which  relate  to  operations  :  and 
"  not  in  furgery  and  anatomy  only,  but  in  the  difeafes  which 
*'  require  operations,  and  in  the  infections,  gangrenes,  and  fevers, 
"  which  thofe  who  have  fufFered  operations  are  expofed  to. 

"  Thus  Surgery  would  have  been  diftinguilhed  from  Medicine, 
"  and  the  Students  would  have  felt  the  equal  importance  of 
"  both.  Students,  whatever  their  future  deflination,  would  have 
"  fpent  at  leaft  one  year  in  this  important  ftudy  :  many  who 
"  now  leave  the  Univerfity  quite  ignorant  of  this  profeflion, 
"  would,  by  feeing  the  fplendid  ftate  of  the  Surgical  Hofpital,  be 
"  induced  to  attend  its  operations  and  its  teachers.  Such  a  fchool 
"  being  attached  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  profeflion 
"  itfelf  would  have  afTumed  a  more  important  afpedl !  Surgical 
"  operations  and  pradlice  would  have  been  improved  !  the  mem- 
"  bers  of  this  College  would  have  applied  with  particular  ardour 
"  both  to  their  own  profefTion  and  to  general  fcience.    We  think 
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"  we  may,  with  all  pofTible  modefly,  put  thefe  down  as  the  imi 
"  portant  confequences  of  fuch  an  inftitution  ;  and  have  little  rea- 
"  fon  to  doubt,  that  the  Surgeons  would  have  become  enthufiafls 
"  in  their  profefTion  ;  and  furely  they  would  have  been  faithful 
"  guardians  of  their  own  Hofpital." 

Such  bein^  the  ineftimable  advantages  which  the  Surgeons 
i\nd  their  patients  have  loft,  and  fuch  the  dreadful  evils 
which  their  patients  have  incurred,  by  their  conne6lion  with 
this  Hofpital;  what  words  can  do  juftice  to  the  uiifelenting 
<  ruelty  and  atrocity  of  thofe,  who  fo  eagerly  fought  to  ^fta- 
]:>lifli  that  connexion,  wdio  have  fo  long  connived  at  all  its  fa- 
tal confequences,  and  who  flill  wiOi  it  to  continue  in  all  its 
horrors  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  confideiing 
the  fappofition,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  really  believed 
what  he  has  aiTerted,  and  they  have  fandtioned.  If  fo,  their  con- 
dudl  is  too  plain  a  commentary  on  that  memorable  refolution  of 
their  College  already  quoted,  page  142.  of  this  Memorial.  They 
muft  indeed  be  Sby/ocks,  or  worfe  than  Shykeks, :  for  the  cnielty 
of  Shyleck  was  direcfled  againft  one  man  only,  and  one  who  had 
offended  and  infulted  him  ;  but  theirs  mufl  have  brought  mifery 
and  death  on  many  hundreds  who  had  never  injured  or  offended 
them ;  w^ho,  in  the  hour  of  afflidlion  and  bittereft  anguifh,  had 
been  intnifted  to  their  charitable  care,  and  for  whom  they  pre-^ 
tended,  and  ftill  pretend,  the  greateft  benevolence,  exalted  ^nd  re- 
fined, by  a  facred  regard  to  religion. 

That  I  may  do  no  injuflice  to  them  by  thefe  remarks,  or  ap- 
pear to  fupprefs  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  leflen  the  indigna- 
tion and  horror  which  fuch  condu(5t  as  theirs  cannot  fail  to  iri- 
fpire,  I  muft  quote  another  paragraph,  which,  in  Mr  John  Bell's 
pamphlet,  immediately  follows  the  one  laft  quoted  from  it.  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  But  this  objedl  is  loft,  and  we  will  not  tor- 
"  ture  you  with  expreffions  of  regret.  Yet,  fhould  Providence 
"  fo  order  it,  that  this  country,  increafing  in  population,  riches, 
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**  and  all  good  and  charitable  difpoiitions,  lliould  require  a  more 
"  extenfive  charity,  we  befeech  you,  when  that  period  arrives,  as 
**  mofl  likely  it  will  arrive,  to  revolve  thefe  confiderations  in  your 
"  mind."  This  fentence,  like  another  already  quoted,  page  363. 
line  10.  of  this  Memorial,  fliows  plainly  that  they  faw  what 
ought  inftantly  to  have  been  the  dire(5l  praElical  inference  from 
their  own  affertions ;  but  yet,  for  reafons  which  they  bed  can  ex- 
plain, -that  pratflical  inference  is  put  off  to  a  diflant  and  indefinite 
period. 

Let  us  then  conilder,  ftill  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  believed 
or  knew  that  all  their  affertions  were  true,  what  the  immediate 
and  very  frequent  confequences  muft  be  of  the  continuance  of 
that  fyftem,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  bad,  but  do  not 
propofe  to  remove,  for  many  years  at  leafl,  perhaps  for  fome 
generations. 

As  the  hofpital-gangrene,  in  confequence  of  infedlions  from  the 
medical  wards,  rages  like  a  plague  among  the  Surgeons  patients 
twice  a-year ;  and  as  during  the  time  that  it  rages,  which  cannot 
be  lefs  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  may  be  two  or  three  months, 
each  return,  no  operations  can  be  fafely  performed,  becaufc  it 
feizes  all  thofe  who  have  even  the  fmallejl  incifions  pra(5lifed  upon 
them  ;  as  it  infe(5ls  all  the  ulcers,  and  changes  the  flighteft  fores 
into  gangrenes  ;  the  fate  of  €very  patient  admitted  into  the  fur- 
geons  wards  at  thofe  times,  mufl  indeed  be  deplorable.  He  has 
fcarce  a  chance  for  recovery  ;  and  the  greateft  probability  of  foon 
meeting  a  painful  and  'lingering  death.  His  fituation  mufl  be 
greatly  worfe  than  that  of  a  flieep  going  to  the  flaughter ;  which 
is  the  expreflion  that  Mr  John  Bell,  in  treating  of  this  fubjedl 
in  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  (page  211,  2 12.),  has  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  employed.  The  condition  of  the  patient  when 
firfl  brought  into  the  Hofpital  may  be  fuch  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate performing  of  a  capital  operation,  to  give  him  his  only 
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chance  for  his  Hfe.  In  fuch  cafes  as  fradured  Ikull,  ftrangulated 
rupture,  mortified  hmb,  or  even  a  bad  compound  fradture  or  fe- 
vere  gun-fliot  wound,  the  feveral  operations  required  cannot  be 
poftponed,  eveti  for  a  day^  without  almoft  certain  death  to  the  pa- 
tients. Suppofing  them  all  to  have  been  judicioufly  dire<5ted,  and 
fkilftdly  performed,  fo  that  the  patients,  bating  the  danger  of  hof- 
pital-gangrene,  would  have  had  a  good  chance  for  recovery,  this 
chance  muft  be  loft  in  the  certainty  of  the  holpital-gangrene  feizing 
them  in  a  week,  perhaps  in  lefs,  with  the  greateft  probabiHty  of  its 
being  fatal  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight.  The  cafe  muft  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  more  numerous  clafs  of  patients  admitted  into  thofe 
wards  on  account  of  flight  wounds  and  ulcers.  Thefe  muft  foon 
be  afFe<5led  with  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  muft  fpread,  and 
very  often  prove  fatal.  But  dying  would  be  the  leaft  of  the  evils 
that  fuch  patients  would  meet  with ;  to  them  death  would  be  a 
relief  from  the  moft  cruel  fufFerings.  The  hofpital-gangrene  is 
attended  with  excruciating  bvirning  pain ;  fuch  pain,  that  it  has 
been  a  relief  to  fome  patients  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fore  thoroughly  feared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This  was  fometimes 
pra(5lifed  with  fuccefs  in  the  hofpital  at  Lyons.  In  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  not  only  the  fkin  is  wafted,  or  rots  away,  to  a  vaft 
extent,  in  a  few  days ;  but  even  the  feveral  portions  of  flefti 
(mufcles)  rot  and  feparate  from  one  another,  and  at  laft  drop  off ; 
fo  that  in  many  cafes  the  bones  of  a  Hmb  have  been  left  quite 
bare  before  the  patient  died.  But  in  truth  no  words  can  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  dreadful  difeafe  :  therefore,  to  fupply 
that  defe(Sl,  and  alfo  to  preclude  any  fufpicion  of  my  having  ex- 
aggerated the  evil,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  or  diftruftful 
reader  to  the  ample  defcription  given  of  the  hofpital-gangrene, 
in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  (page  io8. 
to  1 19.)>  where  he  will  find  not  only  a  very  full  general  defcrip- 
tion of  the  difeafe,  but  feveral  particular  cafes  of  it  minutely  de- 
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fcribed,  and  beft  of  all,  a  coloured  print,  a  portrait  of  the  difeafe, 
and  of  a  wretched  creature  dying  of  it ;  one  Joiner^  a  boy  belong- 
ing to  the  'Triumph^  and  wounded  on  the  memorable  nth  of  Oc- 
tober 1797,  and  in  his  laft  fad  fcene  exhibiting  fome  of  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war.  It  is  plain  from 
that  print,  that  Mr  John  Bell  underftood  and  felt  perfedly  the 
force  of  Horace's  maxim, 

Segnius  irritant  ajiimos  demijfa  per  aures, 
^am  quce  fujit  ociilis  fubje£la  Jidelibus. 

This  maxim,  and  his  print,  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  ferve  my  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  his.  Let  no  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  nor  any  lady 
with  child,  look  at  that  print :  but  let  thofe  who  have  no  fuch 
reafons  to  fear  its  ftrong  effedl  look  fteadily  on  it,  and  know,  that 
if  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  fo  confidently  alTerted,  and  his  clients 
have  fo  ftrongly  and  openly  fan(5lioned,  be  true,  fuch  is  one  of  the 
evils  which  their  predeceffors  brought  on  thofe  patients  for  whom 
they  profefFed  fuch  pious  and  tender  care  ;  which  every  Surgeon, 
from  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
•friends  or  cHents,  who  in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years  has  attended 
and  operated  in  this  Hofpital,  has  quietly  connived  at ;  and  which 
thefe  gentlemen  moft  pioufly  and  humanely  propofe  to  allow  to 
continue,  till  "  Providence  fhall  fo  order  it,  that  this  country, 
"  increafing  in  population,  riches,  and  all  good  and  charitable  dif- 
"  pofitions,  fliall  require  a  more  extenlive  charity." — Or  do  they 
wiih  it  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  little  inconveniences  to  which 
they  alluded  in  that  eloquent  and  pathetic  fentence,  wherein  they 
tell  us,  that  "  even  humanity  herfelf  mufl  difpenfe  with  fome 
"  of  thofe  comforts  which  fhe  would  wifli  to  heap  upon  the  un- 
"  fortunate  objeds  of  her  care  ?"    If  fo,  then  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
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Jerentes,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  expreffed,  mufl  ever  be 
the  heartfelt  fentiment  of  all  thofe  Q*uly  unfortunate  obje(5ls. 

I  formerly  hinted  (page  102.)  my]  fufpicion,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Deacon  Kennedy  ftill  refted  on  fome  of  his  fucceffors  ;  having 
defcended  to  them  along  vv^ith  his  cloak.    The  cloak  is  eaiily 
known ;  notwithftanding  the  profufion  of  lace  and  embroidery 
with  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  adorned  it,  and  the  large  border  of 
zeal  for  fcience  with  which  he  has  tried  to  eke  it  out.    Every  body 
muft  recognife  it  at  once  as  the  good  old  thread-bare  covering,  which, 
has  been  flave  to  thoufands,  and  has  covered,  and  will  cover  men  of 
every  fliape  and  every  lize  ;  all  but  the  cloven  foot,  which  never  can 
be  long  concealed,  and  from  which  a  flirewd  guefs  may  be  made  of 
the  nature  and  intents  of  that  Spirit ;  be  they  wicked  or  charitable  ; 
bring  it  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blafts  from  Hell.    We  are  all,  I 
I  prefume,  pretty  well  accuftomed  to  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  faid 
cloven  foot,  on  certain  occafions  ;  and  generally  expedl  to  fee  it 
peeping  out  under  the  hem  of  that  cloak  which  Mr  John  Bell 
wears  with  fuch  becoming  grace  ;  but  probably,  till  his  pamphlet 
appeared,  none  of  us  ever  had  the  cloven  foot  fo  boldly  dafhed  in 
our  faces,  or  ever  had  fo  complete  a  view  of  it  in  its  full  fize  and 
proportion.    Ex  pede  Herculem  and  Kx  migue  leojiem^  are  well- 
known  and  juft  maxims.    From  fo  goodly  a  cloven  foot  what 
vaft  ideas  muft  we  have  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  ?  if  in- 
deed it  belong  to  him,  and  not  he  to  it.    But  I  doubt  much 
whether  he  be  not  rather  a  part  of  the  cloven  foot,  than  the  clo- 
ven foot  a  part  of  him :  for  if  it  were  taken  away,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what,  or  how  much,  or  whether  any  thing  of  Mr 
John  Bell  would  remain.    But  this  curious  problem  in  Demon- 
ology  will  perhaps  be  folved  by  an  attentive  confideration  of  the 
next  and  only  other  article  of  his  pamphlet  on  which  I  intend 
to  offer  any  remarks. 

In 
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In  tlie  mean  time  I  mufi:  point  out,  that  all  tliefe  very  unfavour- 
able inferences  with  refpedt  to  him  and  his  clients  are  juft,  and 
necelTarily  true,  only  on  the  fuppofition,  that  they  had  all  believed 
what  he  afferted,  and  they  fancSlioned,  with  refpe(£l  to  the  origin 
of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  and  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the  furgeons 
Wards  of  this  holpital.  But  it  is  conceiveable  that  neither  he 
nor  they  believed  what  he  afferted  and  they  fandlioned  :  and  they 
are  unquefhionably  entitled,  in  ftricfl:  and  candid  reafoning,  to  take 
their  choice  of  either  fide  of  the  dilemma,  which  they  have  fo  lo- 
gically and  judicioufly  contrived  for  themfelves.  But  one  or 
other  of  the  fuppofitions  they  mujl  take  :  there  can  he  no  third  fup- 
pofition with  refped;  to  their  condu(5l.  It  is  impofiible  to  get  out 
of  fuch  a  dilemma  :  which  briefly  fi:ands  thus. 

Either  they  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe,  what  he  afi^erted 
and  they  fandtioned.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  they  mufl  all 
be  infamous  for  deliberately  and  ferioufly  aflerting  a  malevolent 
falfehood.  If  they  did  believe  it,  they  muft  be  ftill  more  infa- 
mous, and  moreover  ought  all  to  be  hanged,  for  knowingly  and 
deliberately  allowing  fo  many  of  their  patients,  year  after  year, 
to  die  a  lingering  and  painful  death,  by  breathing  air  which  they 
knew  to  be  poifonous.  Their  guilt,  and  the  atrocity  of  their  con- 
duct, would  be  juft  the  fame  as  if  they  had  knowingly  allowed  an 
equal  number  of  their  patients  to  die  by  eating  poifoned  bread, 
or  drinking  poifoned  water.  There  are  no  laws  to  punifh  a  crime 
which  no  lawgiver  could  forefee,  or  think  poffible  :  therefore  they 
will  efcape  hanging  :  but  they  cannot  efcape  curfes  both  loud  and 
deep,  if  they  perfifl:  in  that  aflertion,  which  necefi^arily  implies 
fuch  unrelenting  and  atrocious  cruelty  in  their  own  pad  and  pre- 
fent  condud. 
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I  come  now  to  the  lafl,  but  not  the  leaft  impor  tant  article,  of 
Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  on  which  I  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  make  any  remarks  :  I  mean  the  wonderful  and  very 
eloquent  account,  that  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give,  of  the  Clini- 
cal Lectures,  and  of  the  atrocious  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they 
are  condu(5led.    This  part  of  his  pamphlet  is  by  far  the  moft 
fplendid  fample  of  his  genius  that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  much 
more  than  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal,  if  he.  had  never 
written  another  page.    It  is  of  fuch  confequence  in  difcuffing  this 
point,  to  preclude ,  even  the  polTibility  of  any  fufpicion   that  I 
mifreprefent  or  fupprefs  any  part  of  his  difcourfe,  that,  tedious  as 
it  may  appear  to  fome  perfons,  I  muft  tranfcribe  full  fix  pages  of 
his  pamphlet ;  between  the  42d  and  the  49th  page  of  the  2d  ffec- 
tion  of  it.    Let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  is  the  fe6lion  of  his 
pamphlet  which  feems,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  have  obtained,  as 
it  certainly  merited,  the  higheft  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  clients ;  for  to  it  their  vote  of  thanks  is  particularly 
dire(5ted.    (See  Preface  to  this  Memorial.)    It  muft  therefore  be 
underftood  by  every  perfon  who  reads  his  pamphlet  and  their 
vote  of  thanks,  that  every  thing  atrocious,  marvellous,  and  almoft 
incredible,  which  he  has  afferted  with  refpe6l  to  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, is  fully  adopted  and  fandlioned  by  them ;  and  that  they, 
individually  and  collectively,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  he  has  afferted,  as  what  they  believed  or  knew  to  be  true. 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  Clinical  Ledures,  or  rather  of  the  condudl  of  the  Chnical  Pro- 
felTors  in  their  practice  in  the  Hofpital,  is  ftated  evidently  by  way 
of  contraft  to  the  very  different  condudl  of  the  Surgeons  in  their 
department,  and  plainly  with  a  view  to  reprefent  their  practice, 
and  their  conduct  towards  their  patients  as  kindnefs  and  humani- 
ty, compared  to  what  the  patients  experience  who  fall  under  the 
care  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors. 
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«  0///^^  ESSENTIAL  and  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONNECTION 
of  the  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  of  Edinburgh  with  the  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 

You  may  eaiily  imagine,  Gentlemen,  how  invaluable  a  benefit 
it  is  to  our  profeilion,  to  have  a  pracflical  fchool,  fince  the  Univer-  ( i ) 
fity  itfelf  was  imperfed:,  until  it  had  attained  a  connexion  with 
this  Hofpital.  It  is  neceffary  that  young  phyficians  be  made  fami- 
liar with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  the  appearances  of  eruptions,  the 
varieties  of  the  pulfe,  the  afFedlions  of  refpiration,  the  changes  of 
the  eye,  complexion,  and  countenance,  and  all  the  viiible  charac- 
ters of  inward  difeafe :  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical 
profeflbr  to  teach  pra6tically,  not  only  the  genuine  pradlice,  but  (2) 
the  various  theories  of  medicine.  For  the  performing  of  thefe  du- 
ties. Clinical  Wards  are  appointed :  this  is  the  department  of  your 
Hofpital  which  we  now  proceed  to  explain  ;  and  we  hope,  that  no 
expreflion  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difrefpecffcful  to  that  de- 
partment of  teaching  and  prad:ice,  which  we  confider  as  peculiarly  (3) 
honourable  to  thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty,  as  the  moil  ufeful  part  of 
tliat  courfe  of  education,  which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
efteemed  above  any  in  Europe. 

The  period  was  mofl  honourable  to  the  patrons  and  managers 
of  this  charity,  and  ever  to  be  remembered,  v/hen,  indifterent  to  (4) 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour,  they  per- 
mitted'this  very  important  department  of  public  teaching  to  be 
affimilated  with  their  Hofpital.  The  univerfity  had  no  proper  hof- 
pital, no  accumulated  funds,  no  patronage  to  beftow  ;  they  had 
every  thing  to  afli  of  your  liberality,  and  nothing  to  give  in  re- 
turn, but  that  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  humanity  and  fcience 
from  this  new  mode  of  inftruclion.    Regardlefs  of  every  thing,  (5)^ 
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but  the  general  interefts  of  fcience,  you  received  within  your  walls 

(6)  a  department  which  could  bring  along  with  it  nothing  but  public 
odium ;  with  moft  commendable  liberality,  you  eftabliflied  the 
Clinical  Profeflbrs  in  privileges  fully  equal  to  thofe  claimed  by  the 

(7)  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  :  you  allotted  them  alfo  wards,  fuperior 
in  every  refpecfl  to  thofe  of  the  furgeons. 

(8)  As  for  experiments  in  furgery,*  we  know  of  none  ;  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  practice  too  plain  and  fimple  not  to  have  fettled  principles  : 
the  rules  of  our  fcience  afcertain,  with  tolerable  precifion,  where 
an  operation  is  necelTary.  When  a  white  fwelling  is  plainly  incu- 
rable, it  is  no  experiment  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one 

(9)  way  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  !  hut  it  is  an  expe- 

(10)  riment,  and  a  bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  cure  that 
flight  intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wirie  will  pofitively 
cure. 

It  is  unqueftlonably  true,  that  the  teaching  and  demonftratlng 
.   by  experiment  the  beft  and  moft  approved  pra6llce,  muft  be,  upon 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  fick  ;  yet  the  making  profeffed 
trial  of  every  pradlice  is  not  fo  !  it  is  only  on  the  prefumption  of 

(11)  general  good,  that,  in  this  inftance,  experiments,  which  muft  be 
a  partial  evil,  are  allowed.    We  unequivocally  approve,  in  the 

( 1 2)  pradHce  of  the  medical  profeftion,  a  latitude  which  we  dare  not 
admit  in  our  own  :  we  uneqviivocally  declare,  that  we  think  a  cli- 
nical ward  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  a  medical  inftitute ;  yet  there 
are  many,  above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar,  who  will  be  always 
doubtful  whether  your  delegated  powers,  as  managers  of  a  public 

(13)  charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  univerfity  could  never,  by  any  public  nor  private  exertion, 
by  its  influence,  its  riches,  or  the  report  of  its  good  intentions,  and 
the  benefit  intended  to  fcience,  have  ereded  this  moft  neceflary 

(14)  part  of  the  medical  fchool.    A  diftind  Clinical  Hofpital  is  a  thing 
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quite  unknown ;  fuch    an  undertaking  never  was  attempted : 
though  a  laudable  inflitution,  a  CHnical  Hofpital  mull;  be  ihrouded  (15) 
from  the  public  eye.    A  Clinical  Hofpital,  eredled  with  the  avowed 
defign  of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  !  of  pra6tifing  ex-  (16) 
periments  !  of  teaching  the  profeffion  to  young  phyficians  !  of 
proving  the  hypothefes  of  medicine!  and  trying,  by  experience,  (17) 
the  efficacy  of  drugs,  will  never  pafs  upon  the  world  for  a  mere 
charity.    Such  an  inflitution  would  be  looked  upon  with  jealoufy 
by  the  rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror.    Thofe  who  entered,  by 
fad  neceffity,  into  fuch  a  hofpital,  would  believe  themfelves  every 
way  loft ;  and  thofe  who  died,  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  to  your  liberal  conftru(5tions  of  the  defign  of  fuch 
an  inftitution,  and  to  your  regard  for  fcience  and  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  humanity,  that  we  owe  the  benefits  of  the  Clinical  Wards 
and  Ledlures.    Your  motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innova-  (18) 
tj.on  were  pure  and  open.    No  bufy  fearcher  into  the  records  of 
your  Infirmary  can  prove,  on  this  occafion,  a  padlum  illicitum  ! 
a  prefent  of  money !  an  actual  reward  for  the  perverfion  of  the 
judgment !  a  logical,  or  a  real  bribe  !  No,  the  univerfity  had 
nothing  to  give,  and  every  thing  to  gain. 

So  it  happened,  however,  that  Clinical  Wards  were  appointed, 
and  ledlures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof^ 
pital ;  a  thing  unknown  in  London,  or  in  other  fchools  !  and  books  (19) 
of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  Clinical  Ex- 
periments, were  publiHied  by  the  Profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  (20) 
and  trials  of  new  medicines,  and  new  methods  of  cure,  made  on 
the  good  people  of  this  city :  for  what  end  ?  not  for  the  inftruc-  ' 
tion  of  our  own  native  furgeons,  but  for  the  inftru(5lion  of  young 
men,  convened  by  the  celebrity  of  the  fchool,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  new  department,  ingrafted  thus 
upon  the  original  conftitution  of  this  Hofpital  ?    What  unbought     .  , 
privileges  have  the  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  acquired  ? — They, 
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without  any  exertion  to  eredl  a  fchool,  have  found  one  in  your 
wards  !  and  without  the  invidious  name  of  CHnical  Hofpital,  they 

(21)  have  a  fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments,  as  dangerous, 
as  long  continued,  as  expenfive  as  they  pleafe  !  without  a  new  infti- 

(22)  tution  to  fupport,  they  receive  the  fees  of  the  numerous  pupils, 
and  without  adding  to  the  fimds  of  the  houle,  (fince  thofe  pupils 
pay  to  the  innrmary  no  more  than  the  ordinary  fees),  they  have 

(23)  poiTeffion  of  wards,  larger  and  better  appointed  than  thofe  allotted 
to  our  furgical  department :  Without  their  purpofe  being  obferved, 

(24)  they  can  go  into  the  waiting-room,  and  mark  out  the  moft  dan- 
gerous difeafes  as  the  fubje<5ls  for  their  practice.  Sometimes  when 
patients,  having  uncommon  difeafes,  are  received  by  the  ordinary 

(25)  phyiicians,  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  the  right- 
ful lords  of  the  manor  !  At  one  time  fevers,  at  another  palfies,  at 

(26)  another  time  hydropfies  or  convuMions,  are  in  requeft !  The  Hof- 
pital itfelf,  and  all  its  patients,  are  at  the  command  of  the  CHnical 
Profeffors  !  they  walk  in  among  thefe  patients  !  look  at  them ! 

(27)  hang  their  nofological  labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks  !  and  fend 
them  to  their  own  wards,  there  to  prick  off  the  lines  of  the  prevail- 

(28}  ing  dodlrines  upon  their  bodies. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  this  department  of  the  pradlical  fchool, 
the  obfervations  and  criticifms  of  your  enterprifing  Memorialift. 
"  The  furgeons,"  fays  he,  "  fucceed  each  other  in  rapid  fucceffion 
every  two  months."  It  is  true,  but  where  the  furgeon  is  changed, 
his  affiftant  ufually  fucceeds  him  !  Each  furgeon  begins  to  at- 
tend the  Infirmary  a  month  before  his  term  of  duty  arrives,  and 
he  does  not  ceafe  to  attend  till  thofe  upon  whom  he  has  performed 
any  great  operation  are  well.  Though  the  furgeon  is  changed 
every  two  montlis,  the  patients  are  permanent ;  the  practice  is 
fteady,  rational,  and  confiftent ;  numbers  of  furgeons  are  in  con- 
ftant  attendance  in  the  confultation  room,  to  affift  the  attending 
iurgeon  with  their  advice  ;  he  often  appeals  to  them,  and  there 
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feldom  paffes  a  day  in  which  he  does  not  bring  patients  with  va- 
rious complaints  into  the  confulting  room ;  either  to  confult  about 
their  cafes  when  they  are  received,  to  remark,  to  his  fellow-fur- 
geons,  any  remarkable  changes  in  their  difeafes,  or  to  fhow  their 
condition  before  they  are.difcharged. 

But  in  the  Clinical  Ward,  the  phyfician  in  attendance  is  always 
alone  and  unaffifted  ;  his  office  is  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature  as  will  (29) 
not  allow  of  advice  or  affiftance.  Each  winter  two  phyficians  take 
charge  of  thefe  wards,  and  each  attends  but  a  little  more  than  two 
months.  The  firft  phyfician  comes  out  in  November,  fills  his 
wards,  alTorts  his  difeafes,  writes  notes  and  regular  reports  of 
his  patients'  complaints  ;  completes  his  experiments,  lecflures  on 
their  cafes,  and  then  empties  thefe  wards,  by  delivering  his  pa- 
tients over  to  the  ordinary  phyficians,  or  by  atftually  difmiffing 
them  from  the  houfe.  Is  it  not  happy  for  thefe  poor  people,  that 
they  have  not  the  fenfibilities  and  delicacies  of  people  bred  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
demonftrator  chalks  his  lines  and  diagrams  on  the  board,  till,  ha- 
ving demonftrated  too  much  at  once,  his  lines  become  perplexed  !  (30) 
but  he  takes  his  Ipunge,  and  wipes  all  clear  for  fome  new  demon- 
ftration. 

Thefe  being  profefTed  experiments,  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  fecond 
profeffor  to  complete  the  experiments,  or  purfue  the  practice 
of  the  firft.  The  wards  which  are  opened  in  November  are  empti- 
ed in  January,  in  February  they  are  filled  again  !  Then  con\e 
new  patients,  new  cafes,  new  experiments,  new  doctrines,  and 
a  new  Profeffor!  all  thefe  things  are  changed,  and  "  the  Whale" 
finds  itfelf  fporting  in  a  frefh  element,  with  new  Tubs  of  all  forms 
and  dimenfions,  floating  around  it. 

But  if  experience  be  required,  in  what  ftation  fhould  it  be  more 
defirable,  than  in  conducting  a  clinical  ward ;  where  good  fenfe, 
prudence,  difcretion,  and  profeffional  knowledge  are  all  needful  ?  It 
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is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  moft  hopelefs  and  defperate 

(31)  cafes  are  conveyed  ;  the  ftage  of  perpetual  experiments  ;  the  fcene 
upon  which  the  pubhc  eye  is  fixed  ;  the  department  of  your  in- 
ftitution,  where  popular  prejudices  are  moft  to  be  feared.  It  is 
the  fchool,  too,  where  the  phyfician  not  only  pra(5lifes  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  but  inftruds,  at  once,  hundreds  of  young  men, 
and  extends  the  errors  or  benefits  of  his  own  practice  to  diftant 

(32)  times  and  countries. 

Where,  in  all  the  circle  of  medical  teaching,  in  fchools,  colleges, 

(33)  or  hofpitals,  is  there  a  more  important  charge  ?  Let  the  Memo- 
rialift  remember  by  which  of  the  profefTors  thefe  duties  are  ful- 
filled !  and  learn  to  fpeak  difcreetly  of  us,  thoug'h  we  are  young 
men ! 

Before  I  offer  any  remarks  on  the  particular  paflages  of  tliis  ad- 
mirable philippic,  which  pafTages  I  have  pointed  out  by  marginal 
numbers,  I  think  it  neceifary  to  premife  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
general-  tenor  of  it,  and  that  kind  of  mifreprefentation  which  per- 
vades It  from  end  to  end. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  perfon,  that 
he  has  uniformly  employed  the  term  clinical  as  fynonymous  with 
empirical  or  experimental.  He  has  not  indeed  defined  or  explained 
it,  but  he  has  uniformly  employed  it  in  this  fenfe ;  fo  uniformly, 
that  no  perfon  who  did  not  previouily  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  who  had  never  even  feen  it  or  heard  it  but  in  the  paf^ 
fage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  could  ever  fufpedl 
that  it  had  any  other  meaning:  but  in  truth  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  clinical^  nor,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  was  it  ever  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  any  perfon  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf. 

If  this  miftake  or  perverfion  of  the  meaning  of  a  common  medi- 
cal word  proceeded  from  ignorance  in  Mr  John  Bell,  and  if  the 
•   fan(5tioning  of  it  by  their  vote  of  thanks  proceeded  from  corref- 
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ponding  ignorance  in  his  clients,  it  would  be  Indeed  a  deplorable 
example  of  medical  men  iifing  one  of  their  commoneft  profeffional 
words  without  uaderftanding  it ;  but  it  would  not  imply  any  dif- 
ingenuity  or  wilful  mifreprefention  on  their  part.  It  would  be 
juft  like  the  common  blunder  of  the  patients  and  the  nurfes  in 
the  clinical  wards,  who,  ignorant  not  only  of  the  meaning  but  of 
the  fpelling  of  the  word,  often  call  them  the  trin'ical^  and  fome- 
times  the  trinity  wards.  But  as  fuch  ignorance  could  not  account 
for  their  uniformly  uhng  the  word  clinical  in  a  fenfe  totally  dif- 
ferent from  its  own,  and  one  grofsly  unfavourable  to  the  Clinical 
ProfefTors,  and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  conducft  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  in  this  re- 
fpex5t  proceeded  from  honeft  ignorance :  but  if  they  wi£h  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  a  miferable  excufe,  they  are  heartily  welcome  ; 
my  opinion  is  to  be  underftood  as  expreffed  with  a  falvo  jure  to 
them. 

The  word  Clinical,  by  its  derivation  and  original  meaning,  as 
well  as  by  the  uniform  ufe  and  application  of  it  in  the  converfation 
and  writings  of  Phyhcians,  has  always  been  underftood  to  rriean 
that  kind  of  medical  practice  and  inftrudlion  which  relates  to  pa- 
tients labouring  under  fuch  acute  or  other  dangerous  difeafes  as  to 
be  almofl  or  wholly  confined  to  bed.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  cline^  which  fignifies  a  bed,  and  the  word  clinical^  as  ufed  in 
this  medical  fchool,^  the  firfl  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  which  Clinical 
Ledures  were  given,  relates  properly  to  certain  medical  lectures  ; 
but  by  a  natural  and  almofl  inevitable  latitude  of  fpeech,  is  extend- 
ed to  the  patients  whofe  cafes  are  the  fubjeds  of  thofe  ledures,  to 
thofe  wards  of  the  Hofpital  in  which  thefe  patients  are  entertained, 
and  even  to  the  ProfefTors  who  read  thofe  ledures.  Clinical  Lec- 
tures are  pradlical  medical  ledures,  which  differ  from  the  general 
fyflematic  ledures  on  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  in  tliis  refped,  that 
while  in  the  latter  the  Profeffor  treats  of  the  feveral  difeafes  to 
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which  the  human  body  is  fubjed:,  confidered  in  a  general  view, 
without  any  reference  to  the  pecuHarities  that  may  take  place,  in 
individual  patients  ;  in  the  former,  the  Chnical  Ledlures,  the  Pro- 
feffor  endeavours  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the  peculiarities  in  the 
cafe  of  every  individual  patient  with  refpedl  to  the  caufes,  the 
fymptoms,  the  progreft,  the  probable  event,  and  the  actual  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe ;  the  reafons  for  employing  a  particular  plan 
of  cure,  for  choofing  certain  remedies,  for  varying  the  admini- 
ftration  of  thefe,  or  in  fome  cafes  for  changing  them  altogether 
and  employing  other  remedies  :  and  he  endeavours  to  point  out 
and  to  diftinguifh  thofe  fynjptoms,  whether  ufual  or  accidental, 
that  proceed  from  the  difeafe,  and  thofe,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, common  or  uncommon,  which  proceed  from  the  remedies 
employed. 

In  fliort,  the  Clinical  Lectures  are  juft  a  commentary  on  the  prac- 
tice which  the  ProfefTor  employs  on  the  patients  under  his  care  : 
and  according  to  the  moft  ftri6l  aiid  literal  meaning  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, they  ought  to  be  delivered  actually  at  the  bed-fide  of  the 
patients.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  really  done,  in  the  form  of 
thofe  full  reports,  as  they  are  called,  or  defcriptions  of  the  ftate  of 
the  patient,  the  progrefs  or  change  of  fymptoms,  and  the  effecfts 
of  remedies  ;  which  reports  are  generally  made  more  full  and  par- 
ticular by  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  than  it  is  necefTary,  or  even  pof^ 
iible,  for  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  to  make  them 
with  refpe<5l  to  their  patients,  who  are  fo  much  more  numerous. 
Nay,  occafionally,  in  the  clinical  wards,  remarks  are-made  by  the 
Profeffors,  and  the  attention  of  the  ftudents  is  particularly  called  to 
many  little  circumftances  as  they  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  defcription,  or  learned  in  any  other  way  but  by  adual 
obfervation.  But  the  impropriety  of  carrying  very  far  this  kind 
of  clinical  inftrudlion  muft  be  obvious.  Even  the  indelicacy,  or 
in  many  cafes  the  cruelty,  of  fpeaking  freely  of  the  nature  and 
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danger  of  the  difeafes  in  the  hearing  of  the  patients  themfelves, 
muft  preclude  all  thoughts  of  delivering  full  clinical  ledures  at 
their  bed-fides.  The  time  unavoidably  required  for  fuch  lec- 
tures would  make  them  very  diftreffing  to  the  patients,  as  well 
as  highly  inconvenient  to  the  ProfelTor  and  the  ftudents  :  and  it 
may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  the  ledlures  will  be  in  every  refpe(5l 
at  leaft  as  good,  and  in  many  refpedls  much  better,  when  the  Pro- 
felTor  is  allowed  fome  time  to  prepare  them,  by  colleifling  and  ar- 
ranging his  thoughts,  by  confulting  different  authors  whofe  obfer- 
vations  and  reafonings  tend  to  illuflrate  the  fubjedls  of  the  lec- 
tures ;  nay,  even  by  comparing  or  contrafling  together  the  cafes 
of  feveral  patients  labouring  -under  the  fame  or  fimilar  difeafes, 
which  often  tend  greatly  to  explain  and  illuflrate  one  another. 

Such  explanations  and  commentaries,  on  the  part  of  a  phyfician 
who  pradlifes  in  an  hofpital,  mufl  always  be  ufeful  to  the  ftudents 
who  were  obferving  and  learning  his  pradiice,  and  to  many  of 
them  mufl  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  A  fludent  of  good  talents,  who 
has  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
who  has  even  feen  a  good  deal  of  prad:ice,  either  in  hofpitals  or  in 
private,  may  very  probably  imderfland,  without  the  help  of  any 
explanation  or  commentary,  all  that  the  ProfeiTor  can  tell  him  in 
his  le(5lures  :  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  with  ail  the  fludents,  nor 
indeed  with  any  of  them  at  firfl.  A  fludent  jufl  beginning  to  fee 
adlual  practice  may  not  know  what  the  difeafe  is  which  he  fees, 
even  though  a  fimple  one  ;  or  if  he  knows  what  the  difeafe  is  called, 
he  may  have  very  erroneous,  imperfed,  or  confufed  notions  of  the 
nature,  the  caufes,  the  progrefs,  and  the  probable  terminations  of 
it :  he  mufl  be  flill  more  at  a  lofs  when  any  uncommon  accidental 
fymptoms  occur  in  fiich  a  difeafe ;  and  moft  of  all,  when  two  or 
more  difeafes,  as  often  happens,  are  combined  at  once  in  the  fame 
perfon :  he  may  be  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  import  of  many 
fymptoms,  as  favourable  or  imfavourable,  and  even  to  diflinguifh 
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between  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  and  the  efFecls  of  the  remedies 
employed :  he  may  fcarce  imderftand  the  general  purpofe  or  plan 
of  cure  which  the  Phylician  adopts,  and  very  generally  can  have  no 
notion'  of  the  reafons  for  which  a  Phyfician  employs  certain  re- 
medies, in  preference  to  others  of  the  fame  kind ;  of  his  reafon  for 
giving  rhofe  medicines  in  a  certain  manner,  as  to  form,  and  dofe, 
and  repetition,  and  for  changing  occafionally,  not  only  the  mode 
of  adminiftering  the  remedies,  but  the  remedies  altogether,  and 
'  for  trying  others  perhaps  of  a  very  different  kind*  Thefc  are  the 
purpofes  of  clinical  le<5lures  ;  and  for  thefe  and  no  other  purpofes 
did  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  give  permifiion  to  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic  to  read  clinical 
lectures  on  the  cafes  of  fame  of  the  patients  admitted  into  this 
Hofpital. 

Nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  practice  mofl  innocent  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  patients,  and  that  kind  of  inffcru(5l:ion  moft  ufeful  with 
refpedl  to  the  ftudents,  ever  was  intended  by  the  Managers,  in 
permitting  the  inftitution  of  Clinical  Le(ftures,  or  underftood  or 
accepted  by  the  Profeffors  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  that  import- 
ant office.    It  would  be  abfurd  to  fet  about  proving  that  fuch  cli- 
nical le(5lures  cannot  be  injurious  or  dangerous ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  oiit,  as  this  may  not  be  obvious  to  every  perfon, 
that  they  cannot  fail,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal,  to  prove  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  patients.    It  muft  not  be  confidered  as  a  re- 
fle(5lion  injurious  to  the  ordinary  phyficians  of  this  or  of  any  other 
hofpital ;  for  I  have  no  fuch  thought,  when  I  fay  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  patients,  in  hofpitals  and  not  in  hofpitals,  if 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  read  Clinical  Lectures  on  their 
cafes.    I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  conceive,  any  human  contrivance, 
that  can  more  effedlually  and  irrefiftibly  oblige  the  phyfician  to 
ftudy  carefully  the  cafe  of  his  patient ;  to  attend  to  every  fymptom 
or  change  of  fymptom  in  it  j  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  for  his 
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patient's  relief,  and  at  the  fame  time. to  be  as  'cautious  as  poffible  » 
in  the  remedies  that  he  employs  ;  than  to  find  himfeif  under  the 
neceffity  of  giving  a  minute  account  of  every  thing  that  he  has  done, 
in  a  very  public  manner,  and  before  a  number  of  competent  judges. 
I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  fuch  a  fyftem  ever  can  be  eftabliflied,  or 
that  in  general  it  is  neceflary  on  account  of  the  ignorance,  lazinefs, 
indifference,  negligence,  or  rafhnefs  of  phyficians  :  but  I  fay  with 
confidence,  that  if  fuch  a  fyftem  were  eftabliflied  no  patient  could 
fuffer  by  it,  and  many  would  profit  greatly.    Such  little  de-  \ 
ficiencles  as  I  have  mentioned,  though  not  common,  are  not  quite 
unknown  in  phyficians,  whofe  patients  muft  fometimes  have  fuf- 
fered  feverely  by  them ;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if 
their  phyficians  had  been  compelled  to  that  ftri(5l  attention,  and  per- 
fevering  exertion,  which  are  abfolutely  indifpenfable  in  Clinical 
Profefifors.    Thefe  profefiTors  can  have  no  more  pretenfions  to  m- 
fallibility  than  other  phyficians  :  like  other  phyficians,  but  I  pre- 
fume  not  more,  they  muft  fometimes  err  in  their  judgment,  and 
be  unfuccefsful  in  their  pracflice  :  but  I  am  fure  they  cannot  incur 
the  fufpicion  of  lazinefs,  negligence,  or  raflinefs.    Their  own  fame 
and  fortune  are  fo  completely  and  immediately  at  ftake,  that  if 
they  were  by  nature  unfeeling  and  rafli,  and  by  habit  lazy  and  ne- 
gligent, they  would  find  thernfelves,  by  their  fituation,  roufed  to 
thofe  exertions  and  cautions,  which -a  -fenfe  of  duty  and  every  hu- 
niane  and  . honourable  confideration  require  of  every  phyfician. 

What  I  have  here  ftated  as  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  in-  ' 
ftitution  of  Clinical  LecStures,  or  fome  other  correfponding  fyftem, 
which  may  be  fuppofed,  though  it  cannot  be  put  in  pradice,  with 
refpe(5l  to  all  phyficians,  is  in  a  great  meafure  verified  with  re- 
fpe(5l  to  the  practice  of  the  Ordinary  .  Phyficians  in  this  Hofpital ; 
whofe.  daily  vifits,  whofe  regular  reports  of  the  cafes  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  prefence  of  a  number  of  ftudents,  many  of  whom  are 
weft  quahfied  to  judge  of  all  that  they  fee  and  hear,  are  almoft 
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equivalent  to  the  obligation  of  reading  Clinical  Ledlures.  Of  tlit 
great  and  good  effedl  of  this  part  of  our  Hofpital  fyflem  thofe  can 
befl  judge  who  have  feen  how  differently  the  pradlice  of  the 
phyficians  is  conducted  in  fome  other  hofpitals,  in  which  the  phy- 
ficians  do  not  fee  their  patients  every  day,  perhaps  only  once  a- 
week ;  in  which  they  give  no  reports  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs 
of  their  difeal'es  ;  and  in  which  they  do  not  a(5l  under  the  inlpec- 
tion  of  fo  many,  fo  well  informed,  and  fuch  formidable  judges  of 
their  conducl. 

Correljponding  to  that  account  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  given 
of  Clinical  Lecflures  and  inftru6lion,  and  evidently  intended  to 
make  a  part  of  it,  is  the  notion  that  he  ftrongly  inlinuates,  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  experiments  of  which  he  wifhes  to  reprefent  the  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  as  the  miferable 
victims.  This  part  of  his  difcourfe  is  made  tlie  more  horrible  by 
being  cautioufly  exprefled  in  obfcure  general  terms,  which  ftrong- 
ly Convey  the  meaning  of  fomething  dreadfully  bad  :  too  bad  per- 
haps to  be  mentioned  particularly  ;  and  therefore  to  be  left  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  imagination  of  the  tender-hearted  reader. 
But  that  no  reader's  imagination  might  take  a  wrong  diredlion, 
and  indulge  a  pleafing  dream  that  thofe  experiments  of  the  Clinical 
ProfefTors  were  only  the  faithful  and  public  difcharge  of  that  well- 
known  and  indifpenfable  duty  which  every  phyfician  owes  to  all 
his  patients,  botli  in  hofpitals  and  in  private  ;  of  that  duty  which 
every  perfon  of  fenfe  expeSls^  and  which  many  perfons,  when  them- 
felves,  or  their  families,  or  their  friends  are  fick,  demand  of  their 
phyficians,  often  too  haftily  and  importunately ;  namely,  that  they 
Ihould  firft  employ  thofe  remedies,  that  is,  try  thofe  experiments^ 
which  they  think  fafeft  and  moft  likely  to  be  fuccefsful,  but,  fail- 
ing thefe,  fliould  try  other  remedies,  even  though  lefs  promifing, 
and  more  rough,  and  more  dangerous  ;  in  fhort,  that  they  fhould 
leave  nothing  untried  that  may  give  their  patients  their  beft  or  only 
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chance  for  recovery  or  relief ; — Mr  John  Bell  has  mofl  judiciouilj 
and  kindly  affifled  and .  diredled  the  wandering  imaginations  of 
his  gentle  readers,  by  fuch  hints  as  thefe  :  "  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  medical  Profeflbrs  to  teach  pra6lically,  not  only  the 
genuine  practice,  but  the  various  theories  of  medicine  :  that  for  the 
performing  of  thefe  duties  clinical  wards  are  appointed  :  that  the 
Managers,  indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice^  and  undifmayed  by  popular 
clamour^  and  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  ititerejls  of 
fcience^  permitted  this  very  important  department  to  be  afTmii- 
lated  with  their  Hofpital :  that  though  the  teaching  and  demon- 
ftrating  by  experiment  the  beft  and  moft  approved  pra(5lice  mufl 
be  upon  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  fick,  yet  the  making  pro- 
felTed  trial  of  every  pradlice  is  not  fo  :  that  a  diflin(5l  clinical  hofpi- 
tal is  a  thing  quite  unknown  ;  fuch  an  undertaking  never  was  at- 
tempted ;  though  a  laudable  inftitution,  a.  clinical  hofpital  muft 
be  fhrouded  froin  the  public  eye :  A  clinical  hofpital,  ere  died  with  the 
avowed  defign  of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes,  of  pra£li' 
fing  experiments^  of  teaching  the  profefTion  to  young  phyiicians, 
of  proving  the  hypothefes  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the 
efficacy  of  drugs ^  will  never  pafs  upon  the  world  for  a  mere  chari-- 
ty  ;  fuch  an  inftitution  would  be  looked  upon  with  jealoufy  .by  the 
rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror ;  thofe  who  enter  by  fad  necef- 
fity  into  fuch  an  hofpital,  would  believe  tliemfelves  every  way  lofl^ 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered.  They  (the 
Profeffors)  liave  a  fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments^  as 
dangerous^  as  long  continued,  as  expenfive  as  they  pleafe :  As  for 
experiments  in  furgery,  we  know  of  none.  It  is  a  department  of 
pradlice  too  plain  and  fimple  not  to  have  fettled  principles :  but 
it  is  an  experiment^  and  a  bold  one  too,  when  arfeuic  \^  given  to  cure 
that  flight  intermittent  fever  which  bark  and  wine  will  pofitively 
cure,"  &c.  This  is  the  only  particular  inflance  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  give,  of  that  kind  of  pradice,  and  thofe  experi- 
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ments,  which  he  reprefents  as  the  peculiar  purpofe  of  the  clinicaJ 
wards,  and  the  proper  duty  of  the  CHnical  Profeflbrs. 

From  thefe  few  fpecimens  that  I  have  quoted,  and  ftill  better 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe,  quoted  verbatim,  page 
373.  to  378.  of  this  Memorial,  every  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
felf  what  notion  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  of  the  , 
condudl  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors,.  and  indeed  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary,  Mr  John  Bell  wifhed  to  give  the  public  ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  always,  that  the  horrible  inftitution,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  the  fub- 
je(fl  of  his  higheft  and  almoft  extravagant  encomiums.    For  what 
purpofe  thefe  encomiums  are  lavifhed  on  it,  he  beft  can  explain ; 
but  it  is  at  lead  abundantly  evident,  that  he  wifhes  to  reprefent 
the  Managers  as  having  given,  and  the  Clinical  ProfelFors  as  ha- 
ving accepted  and  a(ftually  employed  in  their  practice,  a  latitude 
with  refpedl  to  their  profeflional  conduft,  which  phyficians  are 
not  allowed  in  their  ordinary  practice,  either  in  private  or  in  hos- 
pitals ;  and  \yhich  in  this  Hofpital  at  leaft  the  Managers  did  not 
allow  to  the  ordinary  phyficians.    Nay,  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the 
fingular  goodnefs  and  liberality  to  declare,  that  he  and  his  breth- 
ren unequivocally  approve  in  the  pradlice  of  the  medical  profeffion, 
a  latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit  in  their  own. 

With  refpe(5l  to  clinical  wards,  and  clinical  le<5lures,  at  leafl  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I  may 
without  vanity  fuppofe  that  I  know  as  much  as  moft  men  li- 
ving. For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  wards,  and  in  the  lafl  fix-and-twenty  years  I  have  my- 
felf  conducted  twenty  courfes  of  clinical  le(5lures,  of  three  months 
each  ;  implying  my  having  treated  in  the  clinical  wards  about 
two  thoufand  patients  :  and  I  declare,  folemnly  and  unequivocally, 
that  I  never  underftood,  that  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  had  any  fuch 
peculiar  latitude  in  their  condudl,  or  any  peculiar  power  or  privi- 
lege 
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lege  of  trying  experiments  on  their  patients,  or  of  teaching  prac- 
tically the  various  theories  of  medicine.  I  never  underftood,  or 
heard,  nor  can  I  even  now,  after  perufing  Mr  John  Bell's  high  en- 
comium on  the  Managers  for  their  very  liberal  condudl,  believe 
that  the  faid  Managers  could  give  fuch  a  permiflion  or  fuch  latitude 
to  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs.  They  certainly  could  neither  abfolve  them- 
felves  from  their  own  folemn  oath,  to  difcharge  faithfully  their 
duty  as  Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  nor  abfolve  the  Clinical  Profef^ 
fors  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  when  firft  permitted  to 
a(5l  as  phyficians.  They  could  not  even  give  thefe  Profeffors,  fup- 
poling  them  to  have  taken  no  fuch  oath,  a  difpenfation  from  the 
well-known  duties  of  their  profeffion.  Thefe  duties,  and  the  oath 
by  which  they  are  ufually  enforced,  make  no  diftindlion  between 
rich  patients  and  poor ;  between  thofe  in  private  houfes  and  thofe 
in  a  great  hofpital ;  between  thofe  in  the  common  wards  and  thofe 
in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Infirmary.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Manager  of  the  Infirmary  ever  thought  of  giving,  or  any  Profef^ 
for  of  accepting,  fuch  a  horrible  difpenfation ;  any  more  than 
they  would  hav^  thought  of  giving  or  accepting  a  difpenfation 
from  the  Ten  Commandments,  from  the  laws  of  their  country, 
from  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  and  from  every  moral  duty. 
But  fuppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  clinical  lectures  were  firft  eftablifhed,  fuch  a  difpenfation,  or 
permiffion,  was  given  by  the  Managers,  and  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued by  all  their  fuccefTors  in  that  important  truft  for  fifty  years ; 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  and  that  all 
of  them  have  availed  themfelves  of  it  in  their  practice  :  then  I  fay 
with  confidence,  that,  far  from  deferving  thofe  high  encomiums 
which.  Mr  John  Bell  has  beftowed  upon  them,  and  which  his 
clients  have  fo  flrongly  fandlioned,  every  fuch  Manager  and  Pro- 
fefTor,  and  every  perfon  who  approves  of  fuch  conduct,  ought  to 
he  banged.    Nay,  I  will  go  one  ftep  farther,  and  give  it  as  my 
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opinion,  that  every  perfon  who  entertains  any  doubts  on  that 
point,  aifo  deferves  to  be  hanged :  for  Mr  John  Bell  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  fay,  after  praifing  in  the  higheft  terms  the  condvidl  of  the 
Managers,  "  Yet  there  are  many  above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar, 
*'  who  will  be  always  doubtful,  whether  your  delegated  powers  as 
"  Managers  of  a  public  charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over 
the  lives  of  your  fellow-creatures.'* 

As  the  moft  complete  proof  that  I  can  give  of  what  I  have  al- 
ways underflood  to  be  the  purpofe  of  Clinical  Le<5lures,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  in  their  hofpital-pradlice,  I  fhall 
give  here  the  exadl  words  of  that  part  of  my  introdudlory  Clinical 
Ledlure  which  relates  to  my  general  plan  of  pradlice  in  the  Infir- 
mary, and  the  trying  of  experiments  on  the  patients.  That  lec- 
ture, and  efpecially  this  palTage  of  it,  though  never  printed,  I 
confider  as  having  long  been  publiflied  j  for  I  am  fure  it  will  be 
recognifed  by  many  hundreds  of  my  pupils,  fome  of  whom  I 
hope  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  their  own  manu- 
fcript  copies  of  it.  A  great  part  of  that  lecture  was  occafionally 
varied ;  but  this  palFage  was  never  omitted,  when  I  began  the  cli- 
nical courfe  ;  becaufe  I  thought  it  of  peculiar  importance,  for  mo- 
ral as  well  as  phyfical  reafons. 


"  With  refpe(5l  to  my  general  plan  of  pra(5lice  in  the  clinical 
wards,  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  to  myfelf  ever  fince  I 
entered  on  the  exercife  of  my  profeffion,  to  which  I  mean  always 
to  adhere,  and  which  I  fhould  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  you 
all,  at  leaft  till  you  have  learned  by  fome  years  experience  quid  ferre 
recufenty  quid  valeant  humeri^  is  to  begin  with  the  fimpleft,  fafeft,  and 
moft  approved  method  of  cure  ;  even  though  it  be  the  commoneft. 

"  Such  is  the  method,  that  duty  to  his  patients,  or  a  regard  to 
their  fafety,  as  well  as  prudence,  or  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft  and 
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charader,  will  oblige  every  pracflitioner,  and  more  efpecially  every 
young  praditioner,  to  employ. 

"  If  it  fucceeds,  you  cannot  have  a  better  or  a  more  ufeful  lefTon. 
If  it  fails,  then  is  the  time  for  varying  our  pradice,  and  trying 
new  experiments  ;  for  then  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  incum- 
bent on  every  Phyfician,  however  limited  his  knowledge  and  fmall 
his  experience  may  be,  to  alter  his  method,  which  he  finds  is 
not  likely  to  fucceed,  and  to  try  another,  and  another,  in  hopes 
of  better  fuccefs.  But  even  thefe  trials  are  not  to  be  made  indif- 
criminately,  or  rafhly,  or  at  random. 

i  .  "  The  Phyfician  ftiould  have  at  leaft  fome  probable,  though  he 
can  never  have  any  certain  grounds,  on  which  to  proceed :  in 
other  words,  he  fhould  have  fome  reafons  for  the  trials  that  he 
makes,  and  for  the.  preference  that  he  gives  to  certain  remedies?. 
If  he  has  already  had  any  experience  of  tiieir  good  efFedls  in  fimi- 
lar  diforders,  even  though  fuccefs  has  not  always  attended  their 
ufe,  he  need  not  hefitate  about  giving  them.  If  he  is  informed 
from  authority  that  he  thinks  refpe6lable,  for  he  muft  not  give 
too  much^  credit  to  the  information  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  interefted,  that  a  remedy  has  been  found  highly  ferviceable 
in  a  particular  difeafe,  he  is  entitled,  and  I  think  it  is  his  duty,  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Even  without  any  experience  or  information  to  guide 
him,  if,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  any  untried  remedy,  of  which  he  may 
form  at  leaft  a  probable  conje(5lure  from  its  fenfible  qualities^  its 
chemical  properties,  and  its  refemblance  or  affinity  to  medicines 
of  known  efiicacy,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  fervice  in  fuch  a  difeafe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  convinced  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with 
fafety  to  the  patient,  he  ought  unqueftionably  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Such  is  the  right,  and  the  duty:^  of.  eyery  rational  Phyfician  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  method  by  which,  with  caution  and  attention,  and  ac- 
curate obfervation,  joined  to  profeffional  knawlalge  ^ind  natural 
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acutenefs,  he  may  expecfl,  at  the  fame  time,  to  improve  the 
pracflice  of  his  art,  and  to  extend  the  Hmits  of  his  fcience. 

"  With  refpe<5l  to  all  experiments  to  be  tried  on  patients,  give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  you  the  fhort  and  eomprehenfive  precept, 
which  my  Father  ufed  to  give  to  all  his  pupils,  "  Never  to  try 
"  an  experiment  on  any  of  them  which  you  would  not  wifh  to 
"  have  tried  on  yourfelves,  or  on  thofe  who  were  deareft  to 
"  you,  if  you  or  they  were  in  the  fame  lituation  with  your  pa- 

tients." 

*'  I  have  infilled  the  more  flrongly  on  this  point,  of  the  experi- 
ments that  may  with  propriety  be  made  on  patients,  becaufe  I 
know  that  many  Students  entertain  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the 
nature  and  purpofe  of  Clinical  pracflice,  and  Clinical  inftrudlion ; 
and  imagine  the  Phyfician  and  ProfelFor  is  left  at  liberty,  if  not 
abfolvitely  obliged,  to  try  whatever  experiments  he  may  think  fit 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  fcience,  and  the  inftrudlion 
or  amufement  of  his  pupils.  But  you  mufl  confider  that  the  re- 
covery of  our  patients  is  the  principal,  and  your  inftrudtion  only  a 
fecondary  objeifl,  in  a  courfe  of  Clinical  Ledures.  I  fhall  always 
think  I  give  you  the  beft  inflrudlion  in  my  power,  when  I  fhow 
you  the  fimpleft,  fafeft,  and  moft  effedual  pra<5tice,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

"  It  often  happens,  that  gentlemen  attending  my  ledlures  think 
of  remedies,  even  fuch  as  are  well  known,  which  did  not  occur  to- 
me ;  and  fometimes  are  acquainted  with  remedies,  and  have  been 
witneffes  of  their  good  elfecfls,  of  which  remedies  I  had  never  heard, 
or  at  leaft  had  never  had  any  experience.  I  fhall  gladly  receive, 
and  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  you  for,  any  information  of  that 
kind,  which  any  of  you  may  give  me.  In  confequence  of  fiich  an 
oflfer,  on  former  occafions,  I  have  frequently  received  afTiflance 
from  my  pupils,  and  have  employed  fome  of  the  remedies  that 
they  recommended  to  me  with  great  fuccefs,    Obferve,  however, 
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I  do  not  engage  to  try  every  remedy  that  maybe  proposed  to  me  in 
this  way  ;  but  I  engage  eitlier  to  employ  it,  or  to  give  my  reafon 
for  not  employing  it. 

"  You  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  that  I  am 
fomewhat  flow  to  change  the  remedies,  or  plan  of  cure,  which  I 
have  once  adopted,  unlefs  in  urgent  cafes,  even  though  my  fuc- 
cefs  at  firft  is  not  very  encouraging ;  and  that  I  often  attempt  ra- 
ther to  vary  the  adfniniftration  of  the  medicines  firft  diredled,  by 
altering  the  form,  and  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of 
them.  I  hope  you  will  not  rafhly  condemn  this  conduct,  or  attri- 
bute it  to  pride  and  obftinacy  in  me,  or  to  a  wilful  perfeverance 
in  a  pradice  which  I  found  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  I  was  ^lamed  to 
alter  it,  and  confefs  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong.  That  I  may  be 
partial  to  my  own  opinions,  and  to  certain  remedies,  and  that  I  may 
be  mortified  when  they  do  not  anfwer,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  deny. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  a  bigotted  attachment  to  particular  reme- 
dies is  my  common  or  principal  error.  I  hope  therefore  you 
will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  a  feeming  perfeverance  in  an 
unfuccefsful  pradlice  often  proceeds  from  a  very  different  motive  ; 
from  a  real  convidlion  that  it  is  neceffary,  in  juftice  to  our  patients, 
to  give  our  remedies  a  fair  trial,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and 
time.  Frequent  changes  of  medicines,  inftead  of  giving  a  patient 
many  chances  for  recovery,  leave  him  none  at -all ;  but  harrafs  him 
to  no  purpofe,  and  exhauit  his  ftrength :  nay,  the  medicines  given 
in  that  manner  often  countera(5l  each  others  effe(5fs.  Many  good 
remedies  prove  ufelefs,  by  being  underdofed  ;  many  others  fail 
to  fucceed,  by  not  being  employed  for  a  fufficient  time.  It  is  the 
-  nature  of  many  powerful  remedies  to  acfl  very  flowly  on  the  con- 
ftitution,  even  when  their  effedls  at  laft  are  the  moft  falutary  and  per- 
manent :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  fome  difeafes  to  yield  very  flowly 
even  to  the  moft  ad;ive  remedies.  Since,  then,  I  mean  always  to 
begin  with  that  plan  of  cure  and  thofe  medicines  which  I  think 
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moft  likely  to  fucceed,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  fliould  change  it 
Ihddenly,  or  till  I  find  that  it  is  likely  to  fail  ;  unlefs  fome  circum- 
llance  either  occurs  to  myfelf,  or  is  fuggefled  to  me  by  you,  which 
fliows  the  expediency  or  neceffity  of  altering  my  plan.  In  fuch 
cafes,  you  may  be  aflured  that  it  fhall  be  altered  immediate- 

"  I  Ihall  make  ho  apology  for  the  feeblenefs  of  my  practice  on 
many  occalions,  and  for  the  frequent  employment  of  placebos.  In 
cafes  fuch  as  often  occur,  in  which  nothing  can  be  done,  or  in 
which  nothing  is  needed,  or  in  w^hich  I  do  not  fee  at  once  what  is 
required,  and  wi£h  to  have  fome  time  to  confider  what  I  fhould 
do,  fuch,  placebos  are  the  very  beft  remedies  that  I  can  prefcribe. 
It  is  even  proper,  for  reafons  already  mentioned,  that  patients 
fhould  fometimes  be  deceived  by  fuch  remedies.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  deceive  you,  nor  can  they  do  it.  But  you  muft  keep 
my  fecret,  for  the  patient's  benefit,  as  well  as  my  credit. 

"  It  may  be  more  neceffary  to  make  fome  apology  for  certain 
pieces  of  pradlice  which  I  occalionally  employ,  that  may  appear 
to  you  rough  at  leaft,  if  not  rafh  and  dangerous.  This  I  do 
fometimes,  from  a  deliberate  convid:ion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
my  patients  every  chance  for  recovery  or  relief.  Many  of  the  cafes 
which  I  treat  in  the  clinical  wards  are  almoft  or  quite  defperate ; 
efpecially  if  no  very  powerful  means  of  cure  be  tried  :  yet  even  in 
cafes  feemingly  defperate,  I  have  fometimes  been  fuccefsful  by  the 
help  of  remedies  fo  ftrong,  that,  if  the  patients  had  died,  it  might 
naturally  have  been  thought,  that  I  had  killed  them  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  remedies  which  I  prefcribed.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  what- 
ever be  the  event  of  them,  as  you  know  the  principle  on  which 
I  proceed,  I  ihall  without  fcruple  truft  to  your  candour  and  deli- 
berate judgment.  I  furely  need  not  caution  you  againft  a  vulgar 
pradlice,  in  itfelf  equally  unreafonable  and  illiberal,  of  blaming  a 
phylician  for  every  piece  of  practice  that  does  not  fucceed ;  and 
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more  efpecially  for  every  prefcription  that  feems  to  do,  or  that 
really  does  harm.  The  phyfician's  prefcription  may  not  fave  the 
patient ;  it  may  hurt  him ;  it  may  haften  his  death,  or  may  even 
be  the  immediate. caufe  of  it;  v^hile  yet  before  trial  it  appeared, 
and  perhaps  was  in  fa<5l,  the  beft  or  only  chance  that  the  patient 
had  for  his  life.  Conje&uraUs  eji  ars  medka^  fays  Celfus  ;  and  fo 
it  ever  muft  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed;  on  which  it  ope- 
rates. This  is  no  reproach  to  phyficians  ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  one 
not  to  know,  that  fuch  is  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  medi- 
cine. 

"  Few  phyficians  I  believe  can  deny  that  they  have  loft  fome  pa- 
tients, and,  for  my  own  part,  I  certainly  cannot  deny  that  I  have 
loft  fome,  by  the  unexpected  or  violent  effeds  of  remedies  :  but  I 
can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I  know  of  very  few  fuch  inftances 
in  my  own  pradlice,  and  of  a  great  many  of  the  very  oppofite 
kind ;  I  mean  of  patients,  whom  I  loft,  who  had  at  leaft  a  chance 
for  recovery,  by  means  of  remedies  which  I  was  afraid  to  try. 
As  I  am  no  cafuift,  I  prefume  not  to  determine  whether,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  fins  of  commifTion,  or  thofe  of  omiflion,  be  the  greateft: 
-but  I  know  well  which  are  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  moft  per- 
nicious.'* 


It  muft  not  be  thought,  that  the  notion  of  clinical  ledlures,  and 
of  the  pradlice  of  the  ProfefTors  in  the  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  which 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  peculiar  to  myfelf:  nothing 
elfe,  lam  fure,  was  ever  intended  by  the  Managers,  when  they 
permitted  the  ProfefTors  of  Medicine  to  prad;ife  in  this  Infirmary^ 
and  to  read  ledlures  on  the  cafes  of  their  patients.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve, that  any  perfon  of  competent  information  and  judgment 
ever  yet  entertained  a  different  notion  of  them.    In  proof  of  this, 
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I  fhall  quote  but  a  very  few  authorities,  tKe  moft  unexceptionable 
that  can  be  conceived. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  com- 
piled by  the  late  Dr  Stedman,  and  pubHflied  in  1778,  but  without 
the  name  of  the  author.  After  mentioning  the  permiflion  given  to 
all  fludents  of  medicine,  on  paying  a  finall  gratuity,  to  attend  the 
Hofpital,  that  they  might  have  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  pra(5lice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  he  pro- 
ceeds, (page  1 6th)  to  give  an  account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  cli- 
nical Ie<n:ures,  in  thefe  words  : 

"  Farther,  the  Managers,  confidering  that  the  defedl  of  clinical 
le(5lures  in  medical  feminaries  had  often  proved  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint, gave  liberty  to  the  ProfefFors  of  Medicine  to  ledlure  on 
fuch  cales  of  the  patients  as  they  fliould  fijid  moft  conducive  to  the 
inftrudlion  of  the  ftudents.  This  was  the  only  branch  wanting  in 
the  medical  courfe ;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  practical  illuf- 
tration  of  what  ftudents  have  read  by  themfelves,  or  heard  in  the 
different  clafiTes.  The  field,  from  which  the  ProfefTor  who  hath 
the  charge  of  this  department  fele(5ls  his  patients,  being  ample,  a 
variety  of  curious  and  interefting  cafes  may  be  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fent  themfelves  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months.  To  hear,  and,  if  ftu- 
dents choofe,  to  commit  to  writing,  the  hiftories  of  thefe,  their 
daily  change  of  fymptoms,  the  various  prefcriptions,  and  a  mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  the  whole  in  the  fubfequent  ledlures,  feems 
to  be  all  that  can  be  done  for  initiating  them  in  the  pradice  of 
medicine." 

The  next  authority  I  fliall  quote  is  one  much  more  recent,  be- 
ing exactly  coeval  with  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  and  one  of 
thofe  publications  to  which  my  former  Memorial  gave  occafion. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Surgi- 
"  cal  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  John  Thomfon,  Fel- 
"  low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh."    In  this 
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plan  he  propofes,  "  That  each  ordinary  Surgeon  be  allowed  to  give 
a  clinical  ]e(5lure,  weekly  or  oftener ;  in  which  he  fliail  explain  to 
the  (Indents  the  nature  of  the  cafes  admitted  into  his  wards,  and 
the  reafons  of  his  own  pradlice  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  or- 
dinary furgeon  declining  the  privilege  of  ledluring,  it  fliall  be 
permitted  to  one  or  other  of  the  afliftants  to  perform  that  duty." 

Further,  in  explaining  his  plan,  and  ftating  the  reafons  for  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  he  adds,  "  It  is  fuperfluous  to  infifl  on  the  advan- 
tages which  the  ftudents  of  furgery  would  derive  from  the  regu- 
lar and  ftated  delivery  of  chnical  le<5lures  ;  for  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing medicine  and  furgery  by  example  is  the  fureft  and  fafeft,  if 
not  the  ipeedieft  method,  that  can  be  followed  in  forming  able 
and  Ikilful  pradlitioners. 

"  But  if  clinical  ledures  be  in  an  eminent  degree  ufeful  to  flu-  - 
dents,  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  they  would  indirectly  benefit  the 
patients.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  can  induce  the  rafh  prac- 
titioner to  paufe,  the  inconfiderate  to  refle<5l,  or  the  ill  informed  to 
feek  for  inftru(5lion,  it  is  the  neceflity  of  explaining  the  grounds 
of  his  practice,  and  his  opinions  of  difeafe,  to  an  audience  collec- 
ted from  the  ftudents  of  this  Univerfity." 

The  only  other  authority  on  this  point  that  I  fhall  quote,  is 
one  alfo  very  recent,  I  believe  rather  fubfequent  to,  than  coeval 
with  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me.  It  is  one  which  he  and  all  his 
clients  muft  admit  to  be  unexceptionable  and  fupreme  ;  I  mean 
the  "  Plan  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Surgical  Department  of 
"  the  Royal  Infirmary,  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  Ma- 
"  nagers  of  that  Charitable  Inftitution,  by  the  Royal  College  of 
"  Surgeons ;"  that  is  to  fay,  by  that  party,  in  number  fifteen,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  at  that  time  had  got  the 
upper  hand  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  and  to  the  beft  of  my  know- 
ledge, information,  and  belief,  aifled  under  the  moft  aufpicious 
guidance  and  immediate  diredion  of  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf.  Of 
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that  plan,  the  eighth  regulation  is  exprefled  in  the  following  words. 
"  That  the  Ordinary  Surgeons  fhall  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
clinical  ledlures  during  their  attendance,  for  three  months  each, 
or  one.  of  them  for  fix  months  ;  and  in  cafe  neither  [of  them  in- 
cline to  do  fo,  the  confulting  Surgeons  in  rotation,  according  to  fe- 
niority,  fhall  be  entitled  to  deliver  fuch  ledlures." 

This  regulation  is  explained  and  enforced  by  the  following  com- 
mentary. "  The  improvement  of  furgery  is  an  objed:  of  the  firfl 
importance  to  the  community  ;  and  it  appears  to  the  College,  that 
nothing  leads  more  diredlly  to  fuch  improvement  than  the  deli- 
vering of  clinical  le(5lures :  for  it  not  only  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  furgeon  the  moft  minute  attention  to  the  cafe,  but  obli- 
ges him  alfo  to  fludy  the  profefTion  in  all  its  branches,  with  afli- 
duity  and  perfeverarice." 

I  prefume  it  v/ill  hardly  be  maintained,  even  by  the  keenefl  of 
medical  difputants,  that  the  word  clinical,  and  confequently  the 
phrafe  clinical  lecflures,  have  one  meaning  (the  fame  as  empiri- 
cal or  experimental)  on  the  firft  floor  of  this  Infirmary,  and  a 
totally  different  meaning  up  two  pair  of  flairs:  nor  yet  will  it  be 
pretended,  that  experiments  in  furgery  are  lefs  cruel  or  horrible 
than  experiments  in  phyfic  :  But  furely  nothing  contained  in  either 
of  thofe  propofals  for  clinical  le(5lures  on  the  patients  in  the  fur- 
gery wards,  implies  any  infinuation  of  trying  experiments  on 
them ;  or  any  one  of  thofe  marvellous  and  horrible  powers  and 
privileges  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  highly  bepraifes  the  Managers 
for  conferring  on  the  Medical  ProfefTors  who  condu(5l  the  clini- 
cal ledlures. 

It  is  not  enough  to  confider  the  general  tenor  of  Mr  John  Bell's 
account  of  the  clinical  ledlures,  for  many  particular  pafTages  in  it 
well  deferve  animadverfion.  Moll  of  thefe  are  marked  by  nume- 
rical references  on  the  margin,  of  which  references  I  fhall  now  avail 
myfelf  in  confidering  the  feveral  pafTages  which  they  point  out,  and 
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which  I  wilh  to  be  viewed  always  in  their  full  relation  to  the 
context :  but  that  I  may  not  feparate  things  naturally  connedled, 
I  fhall  take  them  in  the  order  which  feems  moft  convenient,  not 
always  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  on  the  margin. 

N°  I.  A  Pra&lcal  School.  A  pracftical  fchool  is  indeed  an  inva- 
luable benefit,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  and,  far  from  being 
any  injury  to  the  patients,  muft  be  greatly  for  their  good,  provided 
only  it  be  of  the  proper  kind,  and  well  conducfted.  But  there  is  a 
ftriking  ambiguity  in  the  phrafe  praElical  fchool^  as  here  employed 
by  Mr  John  Bell ;  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  there  is  a 
correfponding  and  ftudied  obfcurity  in  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of 
that  and  fimilar  expreffions  from  end  to  end  of  his  pamphlet.  A 
praSiical  fchool  of  phyfic  or  furgery  may  mean  a  great  hofpital  which 
Undents  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  confequently  to  fee  and  learn 
the  pracflice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  who  are  feledted  by  the 
managers  to  take  care  of  the  patients  in  their  refpecftive  depart- 
ments, and  perhaps  authorifed  or  required  to  explain  the  reafons 
of.  their  pradlice,  and  their  notions  of  the  difeafes  which  they  had 
treated,  by  reading  clinical  le(5lures  on  the  cafes  which  had  come 
under  their  care. 

But  a  practical  fchool  may  alfo  be  underftood  to  mean  a  great 
hofpital,  in  which  phyficians  and  furgeons,  efpecially  the  youngeft 
and  moft  inexperienced  of  thefe,  are  to  be  allowed  to  learn  their 
refpedtive  arts,  by  pra(5lifing  on  the  patients  admitted  into  it,  and 
for  this  purpofe,  are  allowed  to  attend,  in  very  quick  fucceflion, 
on  a  fyftem  of  indifcrjiminate  rotation.  That  this  was  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  odious  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this 
Infirmary,  is  eftablifhed  beyond  all  pofllbility  of  doubt ;  indeed  it 
was  avowed  by  themfelves  :  and  I  cannot  think  it  very  unchari- 
table to  fuppofe  that  fomething,bf  the  fame  meaning  and  intention 
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may  have  been  entertained  by  their  worthy  Tucceflbrs,  even  to  the 
prefent  hour,  notwithftanding  Mr  John  Bell's  very  ftrong  affer- 
tions,  that  a  furgeon  cannot,  like  a  phyfician,  improve  by  expe- 
rience, and  bona  jide  has  no  need  of  it,  as  he  ought  to  be  perfecfl  in 
operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife.  But  that  no 
iniuflice  may  be  done  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  on  this  very 
delicate  point,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  themfelves  to  fay  v^ho  are  to  be 
the  fcholars  and  who  the  teachers  in  that  pradlical  fchool  of  furgery 
which  they  wifh  to  have  in  this  Infirmary.  If  the  furgeons  ap- 
prentices, and  other  Undents  of  phyfic,  are  to  be  the  fcholars,  by 
feeing  the  pra(fl:ice  and  operations  of  tlie  furgeons,  I  fee  no  objec- 
tions to  fuch  a  fchool,  which  certainly  mull  be  at  leaft  as  good  for 
the  fcholars,  probably  much  better,  when  a  few  Surgeons  are  fe- 
iecled  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  than  when  all  the  Surgeons  of  this 
city  attend  indifcriminately  by  rotation.  But  if  the  fcholars  are 
themfelves  to  be  the  pradtitioners  and  operators,  purely  hecaufe  they 
'would  he  the  better  for  more  experience^  which  mujl  he  the  cafe  with  all 
of  them  at  frfl^  as  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends  moft  fagacioully 
argued,  fuch  a  fchool  muft  ever  be  a  horrible  abomination.  This 
point  it  is  unneceffary  to  difcufs  again :  my  opinion  on  it  has  been 
ftated  fully  already.  I  lhall  therefore,  in  proof  of  it,  only  quote 
two  £hort  paragraphs  from  my  former  Memorial,  page  60.  "  To 
"  thofe  who  are  learning  the  arts  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  the  im- 
•*  provement  that  may  be  fairly  derived  from  a  well- condu died 
"  hofpital  is  great  beyond  all  calculation.  But  this  ought  to  con- 
"  fift  in  their  having  opportunities  of  feeing  and  learning  the  prac- 
"  tice  of  the  moft  fkilful,  intelligent,  and  experienced  phyficians 
"  and  furgeons. 

"  Whatever  is  beft  for  the  patients,  it  is  beft  for  the  ftudents  to 
"  learn.  Whatever  is  learned,  or  whatever  real  or  fuppofed  im- 
"  provement  is  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  patients,  I 
"  mean  by  any  unneceiTary  fuffering,  or  danger,  or  harm  to  them, 

"  is 
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is  injuftice  and  cruelty,  inftead  of  charity,  benevolence,  and 
"  brotherly  love  to  the  fufFerers ;  it .  is  a  breach  of  trtift  in  thofc 
"  who  do  it,  or  permit  it ;  it  is  an  outrage  on  human  nature.'* 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  long  palfage  laft  quoted  from 
the  Anfw^er  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  labours  hard  to  point  out  fome 
refemblance  between  the  fyftem  of  indifcriminate  attendance  of 
the  Surgeons  by  rotation,  and  the  attendance  of  feveral  of  the 
ProfelTors  of  Phyfic  in  rotation,  with  a  view  to  give  clinical 
ledlures ;  and  of  courfe  ftates  the  matter  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to 
give  the  preference  ftrongly  to  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Sur- 
geons. Whatever  refemblance  there  may  be  between  the  two 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  an  infinite  differ- 
ence between  them.  In  the  firft  place,  the  number  of  Medical 
Profeffors  in  this  Univerfity  is  but  fmall.  There  are  but  fix  fuch 
Profefibrfhips  ;  and  fometimes  two  of  thefe,  that  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  have  been  held  by  the  fame  perfon.  The  Pro- 
feffors of  Phyfic,  whatever  their  merit  or  demerit  may  be,  have 
at  leaft  been  feleiled^  by  the  patrons  of  the  Univerfity,  from  among 
a  great  number  of  phyficians,  who  would  have  been  ambitious 
of  that  appointment.  The  patrons  of  the  Univerfity  have  not 
even  confined  themfelves  to  a  choice  among  the  great  number  of 
phyficians  fettled  in  Edinburgh.  They  have  occafionally  given 
the  appointment  of  Medical  Profefibr  in  this  Univerfity  to  Phyfi- 
cians who  iiad  acquired  reputation  as  Profeffors  in  other  univerfi- 
ties. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Black,  and  the  prefent 
Dr  Hope,  who  were  well  known,  and  highly  efteemed,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Glafgow ;  and  with  my  Father,  who  had  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  teaching  feveral  branches  of  medicine  in 
King's  College  Aberdeen,  before  they  were  appointed  Profeffors  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  From  fuch  examples,  and  from 
the  ftill  more  ftriking  general  fad  of  the  high  reputation  which 
the  medical  fchool  of  Edinburgh  acquired  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, 
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tnry,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  the  patrons  of  it  were  equal- 
ly honeft  and  public  fpirited,  in  the.  choice  which  they  made  of 
the  other  Medical  PrafelTors  ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  they  have 
been  tolerably  faccefsful  in  that  matter  ;  though  no  doubt  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  think  it  right  to  make  a  great  de- 
duction from  their  credit  in  that  refpedl,  on  account  of  their  ha- 
ving twice  beftowed  the  appointment  of  Profeflbr  on  fo  ignorant 
and  worthlefs  a  perfon  as  their  very  humble  fervant. 

.  No  body  can  fuppofe,  that  the  patrons  of  the  Univerhty  fhall 
always  be  direclTted  by  a  kind  of  infpiration,  to  make  choice  of 
men  of  fuperior  genius,  as  ProfefTors  of  Phyfic,  or  of  any  other 
fcience  in  this  Univerfity.  Nor  can  any  body  fuppofe,  that  their 
appointment  to  a  profeflbrfhip  is  to  confer  talents  on  a  man  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  But,  though  I  am,  by  their  appointment, 
one  of  the  Medical  ProfefTors  myfelf,  I  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  they  have  had  the  fagacity  to  contrive,  and  the  honefty 
to  employ  very  faithfully,  a  fimple  but  effedlual  expedient  to  pre- 
vent their  ProfefTors  from  being  either  ignorant  or  lazy.  The  ex- 
pedient is  indeed  fo  admirable  and  infalUble,  and  withal  fo  cheapo 
that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known.  It  confifts  in  giving  us  very 
fmall,  or  no  falaries ;  fo  that  our  emoluments,  which  for  a  long 
time  pafl  have  been  very  confiderable,  arife  almoft  entirely  from 
the  number  of  our  pupils  ;  and  this  again  from  our  own  diligence 
in  learning  and  teaching  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience  which 
we  profefs.  I  truft  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  know  where 
I  got  the  two  following  lines ;  and,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
the  poetry,  will  at  leaft  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them. 

docet  indoElos^  licet  indoBiJJimus  ejfet^ 
Ipfe  brevi  reliquis  doSiior  ejfe  qiicat. 

A 
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A  Profeflbr  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  who  does  not  feriouily 
ftudy  and  imderfland  his  own  profeffion,  mult,  in  the  firft  place, 
become  an  objedl  of  contempt  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  {In- 
dents ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  mult  ftarve  ;  for  the  Undents  will 
not  attend  his  le(5lures,  and  the  reafon  of  this  muft  be  immediate- 
ly and  generally  known. 

On  thefe  principles,  I  fhould  conceive,  a  priori^  that  there  mnft 
be  an  infinite  difference  between  the  attendance  of  the  whole  fix 
Medical  Profefibrs  by  rotation  in  the  clinical  wards,  if  this  fhould 
ever  happen,  and  the  attendance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Surgeons 
by  rotation  in  the  furgery  wards,  jufl  to  acquire  a  little  experience 
and  dexterity  in  their  profeffion.  But  the  well-known  fatSk  with 
refpedl  to  the  attendance  of  the  Medical  ProfefTors  in  the  clinical 
wards,  puts  this  point  in  a  much  clearer  and  flronger  light.  Far 
from  being  eager  to  attend  there,  each  in  his  turn,  for  the  fake  of 
the  improvement  and  experience  which  they  might  acquire  by  fo 
doing,  many  of  them  could  never  be  induced,  either  by  the  emo- 
luments of  that  office,  or  their  own  acknowledged  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  take  any  fhare  of  the  clinical  lectures.  Dr  John  Rutherford, 
the  original  ProfefTor  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity, 
had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  Medical  clinical  le6lures,  and  had 
them  all  to  himfelf  for  feven  or  eight  years  ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
found  that  fome  of  his  colleagues  chofe  to  undertake  them,  he  with- 
drew from  them ;  this  was  about  fifty  years  ago.  For  fbme  years 
afterwards,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  primus^  Dr  Whyte,  and  Dr 
Cullen,  had'  the  clinical  ledlures  among  them.  From  1766  to 
1 773,  all  the  time  that  my  father  was  a  ProfefTor  in  this  Univerfity, 
he  and  Dr  Cullen  had  the  winter  clinical  ledtures  between  them 
during  which  time,  I  believe,  not  more  than  than  one  or  two 
fummer  courfes  of  clinical  lecflures  were  given,  and  thefe  by  Dr 
Francis  Home  only.  Soon  after  my  father's  death,  Dr  Cuilen's 
family  prevailed  oa  him  to  withdraw  from  the  chnical  ledures ; 
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perceiving  clearly,  tKat  the  labour  of  them,  in  addition  to  his 
other  academical  and  profeflional  duties,  was  too  much  for  him. 
Dr  Plummer,  Dr  Alfton,  the  prefent  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior, 
Dr  Black,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  though  he  was  a  Phyfician  to  the  Hofpital,  never  would 
take  any  fliare  of  the  clinical  ledlures.  When  I  was  appointed  Pro- 
feflbr  of  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  in  1 776,  not  one  of  the  four  fenior  Pro- 
fefTors,  Dr  Monro,  Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr  Black,  would  take 
any  fhare  of  them  :  of  courfe,  they  fell  to  the  two  junior  Profeflbrs, 
Dr  Francis  Home  and  myfelf ;  and  on  the  fame  principle,  we  had 
them  entirely  between  us  two  for  fourteen  years.  I  had  the  merit 
of  prevailing  on  the  prefent  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford  to  take  a  fhare 
of  the  clinical  lectures  ;  but  that  I  found  no  eafy  matter  to  accom- 
plifli ;  nor  indeed  did  I  get  it  accomplifhed,  till  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary,  which  I  think  was 
not  till  about  four  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  ProfelTor  of 
Phyfic  and  Botany  :  and  I  believe  I  have  had  at  leafl  as  much  merit, 
and  as  much  difficulty,  in  prevailing  on  Dr  Rutherford  to  continue  to 
take  his  fliare  of  the  clinical  ledlures  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  fliould 
have  fucceeded  in  that  objedl,  and  I  certainly  fbould  not  have  con- 
tinued to  take  a  fliare  of  them  myfelf,  if  the  labour  had  not  been 
made  lighter,  or  at  leaft  lefs  frequent  in  its  return,  by  our  junior 
colleagues,  Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr  James  Home,  fliaring  it 
with  us.  Though  I  have  beftowed  much  good  advice  upon  him 
for  that  purpofe,  I  have  not  yet  prevailed  on  Dr  Alexander  Monro 
junior  to  take  any  fliare  of  the  clinical  le(5lures.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  they  are  fo  fevere  a  labour,  both  in  point  of  attention 
and  time,  that  all  of  us  feel  them  very  irkfome,  even  though  our 
time  of  attendance  is  but  three  months  ;  and  as  clinical  ledlures 
cannot  be  prepared  beforehand,  as  thofe  on  every  other  branch  of 
phyfic  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  inceflant  drudgery  of  prepa- 
ying them  from  day  to  day,  and  the  confe(juent  interruption  of  all 
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other  ftudy,  and  much  other  bufiiiefs,  even  for  fo  fhort  a  time  as 
three  months,  is  often  very  inconvenient,  and  fometimes  quite  in- 
tolerable. 

N*^  2.  "  For  the  performing  of  thefe  duties,  clinical  wards  are 
"  appointed :  this  is  the  department  of  your  Hofpitai  which  we  now 
"  proceed  to  explain.''''  This  is  wonderfully  obliging  in  Mr  John 
Bell ;  the  more  fo,  as  it  feems  to  be  a  very  unnecelTary  piece  of 
trouble  that  he  has  taken.  He  has  not  mentioned  io  whom  he 
means  to  explain  it ;  but  from  his  expreffion  of  your  Hofpitai,  it 
fhould  ieem  that  the  explanation  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Managers  :  yet  fureiy  they  could  have  no  need  of  any  fuch  ex- 
planation, any  more  than  of  being  told  tlieir  own  Chriftian  and 
furnames,  their  ftations  or  profeflions,  or  their  places  of  abode. 
Whatever  the  clinical  ledlures  are,  or  were  intended  to  be,  muft 
have  been  perfectly  known  to  the  Managers  from  firft  to  laft :  and 
unlefs  the  Managers  had  known  and  intended  fuch  things,  they 
could  not  have  been  entitled,  either  ferioully  or  ironically,  to  thofe 
extravagant  praifes  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  laviflied  upon  them, 
for  permitting  fuch  ledlures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  in  the  Hol- 
pital  of  which  they  had  the  care 

The  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  and  their  ftudents,  could  have  as  little  oc- 
calion  for  any  fuch  explanation ;  for  they  muft  have  known  per- 
fectly every  thing  relating  to  the  clinical  leClures. 

Moreover,  the  Managers,  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  and  the  Stu- 
dents, muft  all  have  known  perfedly  many  things  relating  to  the 
clinical  leClures,  which  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  ac- 
count or  explanation  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  them. 

Some  of  thefe  things  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  ftate,  from  the  moft 
authentic  documents,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  curious,  and  of  the 
public  ;  for  whofe  edification  Mr  John  Bell's  account  of  them  feems 
plainly  to  have  been  intended. 

3  E  2  The 
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The  beginmng  and  progrefs  of  the  clinical  le6lures  has  been 
briefl/  as  follows. 

February  i.  1748.  The  Prefes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Managers 
{Dr  John  Clerk)  informed  them,  that  Dr  Rutherford  had  intended 
to  begin  a  conrfe  of  clinical  le(5lures  to  his  own  ftudents,  and  that 
he  defigned  to  have  applied  to  the  Managers  for  the  ufe  of  the  ope- 
ration-room in  the  Infirmary  to  give  thefe  ledlures  in,  and  to  have 
begun  them  this  winter  ;  but  that  as  he  was  determined  to  admit 
no  ftudent  to  attend  them  who  had  not  a  ticket  for  the  Infirmary, 
left  that  might  hurt  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  and  as  he  found, 
on  enquiry,  that  fome  of  the  ftudents  who  wifhed  to  attend  his 
clinical  ledlures  had  not  fuch  tickets,  he  chofe  to  poftpone  giving 
thofe  lectures  till  next  winter,  to  publifli  his  advertifement  of  them 
in  October,  and  to  make  it  a  condition,  that  all  who  were  to  at- 
tend them  ftiould .  have  Infirmary-tickets.  But  the  Managers,  as 
Ibon  as  they  were  informed  of  thefe  things,  confidering,  that  the 
year  of  attendance,  by  virtue  of  an  Infirmary-ticket,  (which  at 
that  time  began  at  Michaelmas),  was  far  advanced,  and  thinking 
it  unreafonable  to  defire  the  ftudents  to  take  tickets  at  that  time, 
and  judging  that  thofe  le(5lures  might  be  of  very  great  fervice  to 
the  ftudents,  and  alfo  of  advantage  to  the  Hofpital,  very  hand- 
fomely  and  liberally  recommended  to  Dr  Rutherford  to  begin  his 
clinical  lexftures  immediately,  agreed  to  give  him  the  ufe  of  a  room 
in  the  Infirmary  for  that  purpofe,  and  gave  orders  that  all  his  ftu- 
dents fliould  be  admitted.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  time  that 
ftudents  were  allowed  to  attend  the  chnical  le<5lures  who  had  not 
Infirmary-tickets. 

The  next  mention  of  the  clinical  le(!n:ures  that  I  can  find  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  Managers  is  of  date  23d  January  1749,  and  is 
part  of  the  ftatutes  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which,  after  much 
confideration,  were  at  that  time  finally  adopted  and  permanently 
eftablillied.    It  is  in  thefe  words  :  "  The  Profeftors  of  Medicine  in 
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"  the  Unlverfity  may,  during  their  attendance^  give  clinical  ledlures 
"  to  the  licenfed  ftudents  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  of  this  Infir- 
*'  mary,  at  any  hour,  excepting  the  ordinary  hour  of  vifiting,  and 
"  may  have  the  perufal  of  the  ledger  of  the  patients." 

The  next  mention  that  I  find  of  the  clinical  ledlures  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  of  date  ift  Janu- 
ary 1750,  and  is  in  the  following  words.  "  The  Managers  alfo 
"  confidering  that  the  money  received  laft  year  from  ftudents  for 
"  tickets  was  L.  76,  12  s.  Sterling  more  than  what  was  received 
"  in  the  year  1748,  which  probably  was  in  a  good  meafure  owing 
**  to  the  clinical  ledlures  given  by  Dr  Rutherford  laft  year ;  they 
"  likewife  authorife  and  appoint  the  treafurer  to  caufe  fit  up  im- 

mediately  a  ward  to  accommodate  patients  proper  for  Dr  Ruther- 
"  ford  to  give  his  clinical  leClures  upon,  which  he  may  take  in  as 
"  he  wants  them,  thefe  patients  not  exceeding  ten  in  number, 
"  during  the  three  months  in  which  he  gives  thefe  le(5lures,  the 
"  expence  of  maintenance  of  which  patients,  the  Managers  hope, 
"  will  be  much  more  than  made  up  to  the  houfe  by  the  additional 
"  number  of  tickets  which  will  be  taken  out  merely  on  account  of 
**  thefe  leaures." 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the  additional  fum  of 
L.  76,  1 2  s.  received  from  ftudents  the  firft  year  that  clinical  lec- 
tures were  given  in  the  Hofpital  beyond  what  had  been  received  the 
year  before,  fmall  as  it  may  appear  to  us  in  itfelf,  was  by  no  means 
foiall  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  money  received  for  Infirmary- 
tickets  ;  the  whole  amount  of  which  for  the  year  1 749  was  but 
L.  172,  4  s.  ;  the  year  before  it  had  been  but  about  L.  96  :  fo  that 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Hofpital  was  at  that  time,  and 
feemingly  in  confequence  of  thofe  ledlures,  nearly  doubled. 

7th  January  1751,  the  number  of  clinical  patients  was  increafed 
to  fifteen. 

6  th 
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6th  January  1752,  the  number  of  them  was  increafed  to  twenty, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  the  regular  number  of  the 
eftabhlhment ;  but  with  a  kind  of  bona  jide  latitude,  well  under- 
ftood  both  by  the  Profeffors  and  the  Managers,  that  the  average 
number  of  the  patients  for  the  whole  time  that  the  clinical  wards 
are  open  fliall  not  exceed  that  eflabliihment.  But  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  for  many  weeks  together  the  clinical  wards  are  not  half 
filled,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  occafionally  completely  filled, 
in  which  (late  they  contain,  without  crowding,  nine-and-twenty 
patients.  On  fome  extraordinary  emergencies  they  have  even  been 
crowded,  fo  as  to  contain  two  or  three  and  thirty  patients ;  but 
this,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  is  never  done  without  neceflity, 
and  never  is  long  continued. 

With  refpe(5l  to  the  privileges  given  to  the  Medical  ProfefTors, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  clinical  lectures,  all  that  I  find  mention- 
ed in  the  Managers  minutes,  and  all  I  ever  heard  of  or  underftood 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  quoted  in  the 
preceding  page,  is  what  follows^ 

"  January  7th  1751,  it  was  enadled  and  declared.  That  the  Cli- 
"  nical  Lectures  to  be  given  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  Medicine,  which, 
^'  by  the  ftatute  as  it  is  expreifed,  feem  to  be  confined  to  the  time 
"  of  their  attendance  in  courfe,  fhould  be  fo  extended  as  to  be 
"  given  at  any  time  they  fhould  find  moft  beneficial  to  the 
"  Students,  without  the  limitation  aforefaid." 

This  related  to  the  fyftem  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  but 
which  was  foon  afterwards  abolilhed,  of  all.  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  including  of  courfe  the  Medical  Pro- 
feffors, attending  by  rotation  in  the  Infirmary. 

Though,  by  thefe  regulations  of  the  Managers,  all  the  Profef- 
fors of  Phyfic  were  permitted  to  give  clinical  ledures,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them,  except  Dr  Rutherford,  chofe  to  avail 
themfelves  of  that  privilege  till  winter  1756-7.    "  On  the  27th 
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"  November  175^5  Alexander  Monro  prhmis^  Dr  Cullen,  and 
Dr  White  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  Managers,  offering  to  affift  in 
*'  the  Clinical  Ledlures,  if  the  Managers  thought  it  could  be  of  ufe 
"  to  the  Infirmary,  and  fhould  think  proper  to  give  the  neceffaay 
"  orders  for  that  purpofe."  That  winter  accordingly  the  clinical 
le(5tures  were  given  by  four  Profeffors,  in  the  following  order : 
Dr  Monro,  Dr  White,  Dr  Rutherford,  and  Dr  Cullen  :  and  that,  1 
believe,  was  the  laft  time  that  Dr  Rutherford  took  any  fhare  in 
them. 

As  I  fliould  be  very  forry  to  be  fufpe6led  of  fuppreffmg  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  any  privilege  granted  by  the  Managers  to  any 
one  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  I  muft  mention  a  particular  privi- 
lege that  was  granted  to  one  of  them  individually  and  perfonally, 
namely  Dr  Rutherford,  at  their  meeting  5th  February  1750. 
"  The  Managers  authorifed  Dr  Rutherford  to  open  the  dead  bodies 

of  any  of  his  clinical  patients  who  fliould  happen  to  die  under 
*'  cure,  as  he  fliould  think  proper,  without  the  neceflity  of  applying 
"  to  the  Managers  for  a  warrant  for  that  purpofe,  as  is  required 
"  by  the  fl:atufes  in  the  cafes  of  other  patients  who  happen  to  die." 
But,  to  the  befl:  of  my  knowkdge  and  belief,  this  privilege  was 
never  granted  to  any  otlier  Clinical  Profeffor ;  and  I  am  certain  at 
leaft,  that  in  the  time  of  Dr  Cullen  and  my  father,  as  well  as 
during  my  own  long  incumbency^  we  have  been  obliged,  on  fuch 
occaflons,  juft  like  the  ordinary  Phyficians,  to  apply  for  the  regu- 
lar permiilion  flgned  by  two  of  the  Managers. 

After  carefully  examining  the  minutes  of  the  Managers  from  the 
time  when  the  clinical  ledlures  were  firft  mentioned  in  1748,  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1 760,  full  four  years  after  they  were  put  on 
that  footing  on  which  they  have  ever  fince  continued,  I  can  find  no 
veftige  of  any  other  permiflions,  powers,  or  privileges  granted  by 
the  Managers  to  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic  in  conducfting  their  prac- 
ti<:e  in  the  Hofpital  and  their  clinical  ledures  j  nothing  like  thofe 
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marvellous  and  horrible  powers  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  the 
Managers  granted  to  the  ProfelTors  of  Phyfic  ;  and  no  appearance 
of  the  Managers  ever  having  fuppofed  that  their  own  delegated 
powers  extended  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures, 

8.  "  As  for  experiments  in  furgery^  we  know  of  none^''  &c. 
If  fo,  and  if  clinical  has  that  meaning  which  Mr  John  Bell  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  it,  then  clinical  led:ures  on  furgery,  which 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  friends,  and  clients,  and  profeffional  bre- 
thren, have  ftrongly,  and,  what  i^  more  wonderful,  but  certainly 
true,  iinanrmoufy  recommended,  as  not  only  ufeful,  but  highly 
important,  which  Mr  Ruilell  has  for  many  years  been  accuftomed 
to  give  with  great  approbation,  and  for  the  giving  of  which  he 
has  lately  been  appointed  a  Regius  Profeffor,  muf  be  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  impojjible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  clinical  does  not  mean 
experimental  in  furgery,  it  is  difficult  to  underftand  how  it 
can  have  that  horrible  meaning  in  phyfic.  Such  difficulties  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  confider  and  folve  at  their  leifure. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  :^y,  that,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, every  piece  of  prac5lice,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  is  an 
experimefit ;  nay,  a  precarious  experiment.  We  have  no  abfolute 
certainty  of  the  refiilt  being  juft  what  we  wifh :  in  fome  cafes  the 
chance  of  fuccefs  is  very  great,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  to 
one,  in  favour  of  our  patient :  in  other  cafes  it  is  very  finall,  per^ 
haps  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  to  one  againft  our  patient.  In  fome 
cafes,  even  in  phyfic,  the  experiment  is  attended  with  danger : 
and  in  many  cafes  in  furgery  the  danger  of  the  pradiice  or  experi- 
ment, as  in  all  thofe  operations  which  are  called  capital^  is  incom- 
parably greater  than  it  is  in  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic.  But  be  the  danger 
greater  or  lefs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  give 
his  patient  his  beft  or  only  chance  for  recovery  or  relief.  In  number- 
kfs  cafes  the  difeafe  ret^uiring  fuch  pradice  or  operation,  if  left  to 
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itfelf,  would  Toon  prove  fatal ;  and  in  many  others  would  con- 
tinue, and  probably  increafe  for  months  or  years,  and  at  laft  prove 
fatal ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  would  keep  the  patient  in  torture,  de- 
.  prived  of  every  enjoyment,  and  unfitted  for  every  duty  in  life. 

But  .perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  choofe  to  fay, 
that  by  experiments  they  meant  only  new  experiments  ;  that  is,  the 
iirft  trials  of  new  modes  of  pradice,  new  medicines,  new  prepara- 
tions of  old  medicines,  the  firft  performing  of  newly  propofed 
operations,  or  of  old  operations  in  a  new  manner  j  and  that  there- 
fore, by  their  alTertion,  that  they  knew  of  no  experiments  in  their 
profefTion,  they  meant  only,  that  no  new  experiments,  new  opera- 
tions, or  improvements  of  old  operations,  or  new  pradlices  of  any 
kind,  were  ever  to  be  attempted  in  furgery.  Even  in  this  limited 
and  improper  fenfe  of  the  term  experiment,  it  may  eafily  be 
fliown,  that  their  alTertion,  of  there  being  no  experiments  in  fur- 
gery, is  not  only  grofsly  erroneous,  but  almoft  abfurd  ;  at  leaft  fb 
repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  to  well  known  matter  of  fadl,  that 
it  is  impojjihk  they  ftiould  have  believed  it.  It  is  felf-evident,  that 
every  operation  in  furgery,  and  every  peculiar  mode  of  performing 
it,  and  indeed  every  piece  of  pradlice,  either  in  furgery  or  phylic, 
even  thofe  that  are  now  the  moft  famihar,  the  moft  generally  prac- 
tifed,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  falutary,  and  in  every  refpecfl  the  beft, 
were  at  one  time  perfectly  new  experiments.  Unlefs  fueh  experi- 
ments had  been  made,  there  never  could  have  been  either  phyfic 
or  furgery.  After  any  number  of  the  pra(5lices  fo  introduced  had 
become  well  eftabliflied,  and  fo  familiar  as  not  to  be  called  or 
thought  experiments,  it  is  equally  felf-evident,  that  unlefs  further 
new  experiments  had  been  tried,  there  could  have  been  no  im- 
provements either  in  phyfic  or  in  furgery.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  individual  of  common  fenfe,  however  fmall  his  knowledge  of 
phyfic  or  furgery  may  be,  can  ferioufly  wifh  that  fuch  new  expe- 
riments had  been  prevented  at  any  time,  either  by  legal  prohibi-  - 
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tion,  or  by  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  different  nations ;  and 
therefore  I  diftruft  what  we  are  told  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  refpedt  It  is  faid,  that  by  their  laws 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  follow  exadlly  the  rules  of  pra(5licc 
laid  down  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  which  it  was  pretended  they 
derived  from  Hermes.  If  a  phyfician  followed  thefe  rules,  he  was 
regarded  as  blamelefs  though  his  patient  died  ;  but  if  in  his  prac- 
tice he  deviated  from  them,  and  his  patient  died,  he  was  put  to 
death.  I  doubt  whether  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  contri- 
ved a  more  effecflual  bar  to  every  attempt  at  improvement.  Sup- 
poling,  in  compliment  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe  authority  I  take 
to  be  none  of  the  bed,  that  the  Egyptians  had  really  adopted  that 
moft  abfurd  infbltution,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  to  wifh  that  any 
other  nation  fhould,  at  any  period  of  its  hiftory,  have  done  the 
fame.  We  know  pretty  well  what  the  ftate  of  phyfic  and  furgery 
was  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  about  two  rhoufand  two  hundred 
years  ago  :  yet  furely,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  venerable  fa- 
ther of  phyfic,  it  may  be  faid,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  moft  powerful  medicines,  the  beft  operations,  and  the  beft 
pradlices  of  every  kind,  have  been  introduced,  that  is,  have  been 
new  experiments,  fince  his  time.  The  fame  coniideratlons  are 
equally  applicable  and  decifive  with  refpedl  to  the  ftate  of  phyfic 
and  furgery,  every  century,  every  year,  every  day,  fince  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  in  the  latter 
half  of  it,  in  the  laft  quarter  of  it,  many  great  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery ;  and  unlefs  phyficians 
and  furgeons  become  miraculoufly  ftupid  and  lazy,  many  improve- 
ments, both  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  will  be  propofed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  century,  perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  The 
aflertion,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  experiments  in  furgery,  muft 
imply,  either  that  furgery  is  incapable  of  improvement,  or  that  no 
improvements  in  it  are  to  be  permitted.    And  if  Mr  John  Bell  and 
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his  clients '  believed  what  he  afTerted  and  they  fandioned,  they 
muft  alfo  have  believed  one  or  other  of  thofe  abfurdities  :  worfe 
and  worfe,  of  all  the  improvements  in  furgery  which  the  faid  Mr 
John  Bell  is  to  contrive  and  propofe,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
recommend  to  his  brethren  and  to  the  public,  great  and  numerous 
as  they  muft  be,  not  one  can  ever  be  adopted,  or  even  tried  :  and 
worft  of  all,  that  moft  defpicable  and  deteftable  work,  which  has 
the  impudence  to  call  itfelf  "  A  Syftem  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin 
"  Bell,"  in  fix  fquat,  fat,  vulgar-looking  o6tavo  volumes,  the 
very  fight  of  any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  make  a  man  fick, 
muft  remain  the  ftandard-book  in  furgery,  not  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  only,  which  probably  is  all  that  tlie  author  himfelf,  or  any 
of  his  beft  friends,  ever  expedled  or  thought  poflible,  but  to 
all  eternity.  Can  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  his  friends,  wifti  for 
this  ?  or  think  of  it  without  horror  ?  or  fail  to  fee,  that  the  only 
pofilble  way  to  prevent  that  moft  dreadful  of  all  calamities  to  fur- 
gery and  to  mankind,  is  to  try  new  experiments  in  furgery,  and  to 
introduce  new  practices,  no  matter  whether  better  or  worfe  than 
his,  provided  only  they  be  difi^erent  from  thofe  which  the  faid 
Benjamin  recommends,  and  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  fur- 
geons  at  this  time  employ, 

Thefe  felf-evident  truths  with  refpecfl  to  the  abfolute  necefiity 
of  new  experiments  in  all  ages,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  firft  for 
the  beginning,  and  afterwards  for  the  improvement  of  furgery 
as  well  as  of  phyfic,  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  have  difre- 
garded ;  but  this  can  have  proceeded  only  from  their  never  ha- 
ving atteivied  to  the  fubjeft :  for  if  they  will  think  of  it  but  for 
one  minute,  I  am  convinced  (notwithftanding  their  moft  liberal  and 
candid  declaration,  that  "  they  unequivocally  approve^  in  the  prac- 
**  tice  of  the  medical  profefiion,  a  latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit 
"  in  their  own  J"  that  not  one  of  them,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, will  choofe  to  dijfpute  any  of  thofe  propofitions. 
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As  to  the  truly  experimental  nature  of  all  the  oldeft  and  com- 
moneft  pracflices,  either  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  and  even  the  danger  of  many  of  them  ;  all  thefe  things 
are  fo  generally  known,  and  fo  well  underftood,  and  in  moft  cafes 
fo  juftly  weighed  by  patients  before  they  fubmit  to  any  capital 
operation  in  furgery,  or  even  to  fome  pieces  of  medical  practice, 
that  I  could  not  a  priori  have  fufpedled  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any 
one  of  his  clients,  could  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  accordingly  read 
with  fome  aftonifhment,  what  he  has  afTerted  fo  roundly,  and  his 
clients  have  fandlioned  as  ufual,  in  the  paragraph  at  prefent  under 
review,  (No.  9.)  "  When  a  white  fwelling  is  plainly  incurable,  it 
**  is  no  experiment  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one  way  in 
**  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  !" 

Merely  cutting  off  a  leg  can  hardly  be  called  an  experiment ; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  almoft  mechanical  certainty,  juft  like  fa  wing 
off  the  leg  of  a  table  or  the  bough  of  a  tree,  at  leaft  I  never  heard 
of  any  patient  who  was  a  candidate  for  amputation,  and  fairly  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  furgeon  for  that  purpofe,  being  difappointed, 
with  refpedt  to  getting  rid  of  his  leg  or  arm  ;  as  many  thoufands 
have  been  whofe  ambition  extended  only  to  blood-letting  or  tooth- 
drawing.  It  is  juft  after  the  leg  is  cut  off  that  the  experiment  begins. 
The  purpofe  of  amputation,  as  of  every  other  operation  in  furgery, 
and  of  almoft  every  piece  of  chirurgical  pracftice,  I  mean  efpecially 
all  kinds  of  local  applications  or  drelTmgs,  is  to  remove  an  impe- 
diment to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  performing  a  cure.  This  is  one 
of  the  moft  general  and  important  differences  between  the  pra<5lice 
of  phyiic  and  that  of  furgery  :  the  greater  part  of  the  phyfician's 
practice  confifts  in  exciting,  promoting,  reftraining,  and .  fometimes 
imitating  by  art,  various  operations  of  nature  in  the  human  body  ; 
many  of  which  certainly  have,andall  of  which  have  been  fuppofed  to 
have  a  falutary  tendency  ;  but  in  many  cafes  are  almoft  or  altoge- 
jther  a-wanting  ;  in  other  cafes  are  too  feeble  and  infufEcient  j  and 
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in  many  cafes  are  too  violent,  fo  as  to  be  attended  with  great  and 
immediate  danger.  Every  body  knows,  that  neither  phylic  nor 
furgery  can  do  any  good  to  a  dead  body ;  and  moft  people  will 
believe  without  much  difficulty,  that .  in  a  living  body,  from 
the  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  approaching  very  near  to  the 
ftate  of  a  dead  one,  both  phyfic  and  furgery  would  be  equally 
unavailing.  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  though  not  quite  fo  obvious,  that 
in  numberlefs  cafes  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  with  no  affiftance, 
or  worfe  than  none,  from  our  art,  accomplifh  the  cure  ;  while 
the  Doctor,  like  Belinda's  Betty,  "  is  praifed  for  labours  not  his 
*'  own."  The  fame  powers,  wliofe  operations  may  fometimes  be 
a-wanting,  or  too  feeble,  at  other  times  too  violent,  irregular,  or 
wrong  diredled,  are  juft  as  neceffary  for  the  luccefs  of  any  chi- 
rurgical  operation,  as  for  that  of  any  piece  of  medical  pracflice. 
Not  only  an  amputation,  but  the  fmallefl  incifion  that  ever  a 
furgeon  makes,  would  be  an  incurable,  and  foon  a  mortal  wound, 
were  it  not  for  the  healing  procefs  of  nature.  I  know  of  no 
cure,  either  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  for  the  fcratch  of  a  pin ;  and  as 
to  fuch  a  capital  operation  as  cutting  off  a  limb,  I  thought  every 
lurgeon  had  known  that  it  was  an  experiment  which  neceflarily 
implied  many  and  great  dangers.  The  patient  may  faint  and  die 
during  the  operation,  or  immediately  after  it,  from  lofs  of  blood, 
and  partly  perhaps  even  from  pain ;  in  a  few  hours  ajBcer,  the  blood 
may  burft  again  from  the  vefTels,^  in  fuch  quantity,  that  the  patient 
lhall  die  before  any  affiftance  can  be  procured,  or  in  fpite  of  the 
immediate  affiftance  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeon.  The  precautions 
ufually  taken  to  prevent  thefe  dangers,  fhow  abundantly  that  they 
are  real  and  well  known.  Suppofing  all  danger  from  lofs  of  blood 
to  be  prevented  9  violent  or  bad  inflammation,  followed  by  gan- 
grene, may  come  upon  the  ftump,  and  be  fatal  to  the  patient  in  lefs 
than  a  week  ;  as  in  the  cafe  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  own  book, 
I  mean  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.  page  369,  (page  275th  of 
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this  Memorial) :  a  locked  jaw  may  take  place  in  a  few  days,  or  a 
few  weeks,  and  probably  be  fatal  in  three  or  four  days  :  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  the  horrid  ftate  of  the  furgeons  wards 
in  this  Hofpital,  twice  every  year,  perhaps  for  many  weeks  each 
time,  a  patient,  after  fuch  an  operation,  would  probably,  or  at 
ibme  feafons  certainly,  be  attacked  with  hofpital-gangrene,  and 
have  but  a  fmall  chance  of  efcaping  with  his  life.  Suppofing  the 
patient  to  efcape  all  thefe  dangers,  he  yet  may  not  recover ;  tedious 
and  bad  fuppuration  may  take  place,  attended  with  he(5tic  fever, 
which,  after  wafting  him  miferably  for  feveral  months,  would  at 
Jaft  prove  fatal. 

As  to  Mr  John  Bell's  aflertion,  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  ivhicb 
the  operation  (cutting  off  a  limb)  can  be  performedy  it  is  altogether 
marvellous  and  incomprehenfible.  Things  muft  be  come  to  a 
fad  pafs  indeed  with  him,  if  he  can  quietly  fubmit  to  the  difgrace 
of  cutting  off  a  leg  in  the  fame  bungling  butcher-like  manner  that 
his  dear  namefake  Benjamin  Bell,  or  Mr  RulTell,  or  Mr  Wardrope, 
&c.  &c.  would  do.  He  is  not  the  man  of  genius  that  I  take  him 
for,  if  he  would  not  rather  fnip  off  the  leg  with  a  pair  of  crooked 
fcilTars,  or  bite  it  off  with  his  teeth,  than  fiibmit  to  the  indignity 
of  doing  as  they  do,  or  offering  fuch  violence  to  his  confcience, 
as  to  fay  that  they  did,  or  ever  could  do  right.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  ever  being  reduced  to  fuch  a  dire  dilemma.  I 
know  three  or  four  ways  of  cutting  off  a  limb :  and  I  dare  fay 
Mr  John  Bell  knows,  or  at  the  worft  could  eafily  contrive,  as  ma- 
ny more  ;  and  prove  any  one  of  them  to  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  beft  of  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe.  But  he  need  not  even  take  that 
trouble.  Within  my  memory  a  new  mode  of  cutting  off  legs 
was  introduced,  (or  an  old  one  revived,  I  am  uncertain  which), 
and  ftrongly  recommended  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  Mr  Alanfon. 
It  was  called  the  Flap  operation,  or  cutting  with  Flaps.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  fome  difputes  about  it :  for  as  there  were 
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Flappers,  of  courfe  there  muft  have  been  Anti-flappers :  and  as  the 
difpute  began  Httle  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  far  from  being  en- 
ded as  yet,  it  can  fcarce  be  arrived  at  full  maturity  and  violence.  Mr 
Benjamin  Bell  muft  be  either  a  Flapper  or  an  Anti-flapper  :  and  I 
humbly  conje(5ture,  (for  I  do  not  know  the  fadl),  that  if  he  is  a 
Flapper,  Mr  John  Bell  will  be  a  determined  Anti-flapper ;  but  tliat 
if  Benjamin  is  an  Anti-flapper,  John  will  be  a  moft:  ftrenuous 
Flapper.  But  flap  or  no  flap,  he  certainly  may  take  his  choice 
of  feveral  ways  of  cutting  ofi^a  leg. 

N°  ID.  But  it  is  an  experiment^  and  a  hold  one  too^  when  arfenic 
is  given  to  cure  that  Jlight  intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wine 
will  pojitively  cure. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence  I  infer,  that  the  intermit- 
ting fevers  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  met  with  in  his  pradlice,  jufl: 
like  bachelors  wives  and  maids  children,  have  been  always  very 
tradlable.  But  I  prefume  any  phyfician  who  has  had  but  a  few 
years  experience,  can  tefl:ify,  that  intermitting  fevers,  though  in  this 
country  they  are  generally  flight,  and  eafily  cured  by  bark  and 
wine,  or  very  often  by  bark  without  wine,  are  not  always  very 
eafily  cured  by  thofe  remedies,  or  by  any  others  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  So  flight  a  circumfl:ance  as  an  eaft  wind,  which 
is  no  fcarce  commodity  in  this  country  at  one  feafon  of  the  year, 
will  fometimes  bafile  a  phyfician,  with  all  his  bark  and  wine,  for 
feveral  weeks ;  nay,  after  his  patients  have  been  cured,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  pofitively  and  eafily,  the  faid  eaft;  wind  will  fometimes 
bring  them  back  their  intermittent  fevers,  more  fevere  and  more 
obflinate  than  before.  Even  without  any  eaft:  wind,  various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body  itfelf  will  fometimes  frufl;rate  the 
good  efleds  of  the  bark,  and  perhaps  render  the  adminiftration 
of  it  difficult,  if  not  quite  impoflible.  Sometimes,  but  rarely  I 
believe  in  this  country,  wine  is  found  abfolutely  pernicious ;  and 
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various  evacutibns,  efpecially  blood-letting,  and  low  diet,  are  la- 
lutary,  and  even  necefTary,  in  ftich  fevers. 

I  can  guefs  why  Mr  John  Bell  fhould  mention  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  arfenic  in  the  pallage  under  review  ;  as  it  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  excite  indignation  and  horror  in  the  ignorant  and  vulgar^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  noble  fuhjecft  for  declamation  to  the  male- 
volent, who  probably  never  heard  of  arfenic  but  as  a  fubftance 
often  employed  with  great  fuccefs  to  poifon  rats,  and  fometimes 
to  poifon  Chriftians.    But  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  his  clients, 
fhould  really  think  the  adminiftration  of  arfenic,  as  a  cure  for 
intermittent  fevers,  a  bold  experiment^  appears  to  me  quite  incredible. 
None  of  them  furely  can  be  ignorant,  that  for  many  years,  arfenic 
has,  in  many  places,  even  of  England,  been  very  generally  ufed 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs  for  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers.    They  furely 
muft  have  known,  that  there  was  good  reafon  to  beheve,  that 
certain  fecret  or  quack  medicines,  efpecially  the  taflelefs  ague- 
drop,  which  were  found  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  curing  agues, 
and  were  in  general  ufe  among  the  lower  orders  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  owed  their  virtue  to  a  fmall  portion  of  arfenic  which 
they  contained.    They  furely  muft  have  known,  that  about  fe- 
venteen  years  ago  an  eminent  phyfician,  Dr  Fowler  of  Stafford, 
publifhed  an  account  of  his  adminiftration  of  arfenic  in  fuch  fe- 
vers, and  of  the  great  and  uniform  fuccefs  of  it,  when  the  medicine 
was  given  with  due  caution,  and  in  proper,  that  is,  very  fmall  dofes. 
They  furely  know,  that  it  has  been  employed  finee  that  time,, 
openly  and  avowedly,  by  many  pra(5titioners,  with  equal  fuccefs.. 
They  furely  know,  that  the  proper  dofes  of  arfenic,  which  may  be 
given  with  perfect  fafety,  and  with  almoft  the  certainty  of  fuccefs, 
in  intermittent  fevers,  are  juft  as  well  afcertained  as  the  pro- 
per dofes  of  opium,  foxglove,  mercury,  antimony,  or  any  other 
of  our  commoneft    and  moft  powerful  medicines.     It  would 
therefore  be  fooliih,  as  well  as  unneceffary,  to  tell  them,  but 
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for  the  edification  of  others,  who  muft  be  interefted  in  this 
matter,  and  are   not  in  the  fecret,   I  think  it  right  to  men- 
tion the  general  facts    or    principles  with  refpe(5l  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  arfenic.     It  is    perfectly  afcertained,   that  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  it,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
fmall  a  dofe  to  ciire  an  intermittent  fever,  or  even  to  produce  any 
fenfible  effects  on  a  grown  perfon  of  ordinary  ftrength  ;  and  that 
the  eighth  part  of  a  grain,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
ftrong  a  dofe  for  fuch  a  perfon,  as  it  generally  produces  fome  dif- 
order  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.    Of  courfe,  the  dofe  for  a  grown 
perfon  is  within  thofe  limits  ;  generally  from  the  tenth  to  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  a  grain,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.    Thofe  very  minute 
quantities  of  the  medicine  are  eafily  obtained,  not  by  weighing  out 
and  fubdividing  a  fingle  grain  of  it,  but  in  the  fame  manner  that 
minute  quantities  of  other  adlive  medicines  are  ufually  afcertained, 
;  by  dilTolving  a  fmall  but  definite  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  a 
large  quantity  of 'Water,  or  fome  other  liquid,  the  proportion  of 
which  to  the  arfenic  diffolved  in  it  is  precifely  known.    The  folu- 
tion  recommended  by  Dr  Fowler,  and  moft  commonly  employed, 
is  of  the  ftrength  of  fixty-four  grains  (fomewhat  more  than  half 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  liquid  :  that  folution 
is  given  by  drops,  like  the  tindlure  of  opium,  and  many  other 
acflive   medicines  :    eight  drops  contain  the  twentieth,  twenty 
drops  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  arfenic  :  and  the  common  dofe 
\  of  it  is  from  ten  to  fixteen  drops  for  a  grown  perfon,  and  four  or 
five  for  a  young  child.    By  fiich  dofes,  fome  thoufands  of  patients 
every  year  are  cured  of  intermitting  fevers,  without  difficulty,  or 
danger,  or  inconvenience,  or  bad  confequences  of  any  kind  ;  and, 
what  to  many  of  them  is  of  much  importance,  without  expence. 
The  Peruvian  bark  is  fo  coftly  a  medicine,  and  the  quantities  of  it 
required  for  curing  intermitting  fevers  are  often  fo  great,  amount- 
ing to  many  ounces,  eftecially  if  the  patients  cannot  remove  from 
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the  unhealthy  marfliy  fituations  where  they  caught  their  fevers, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  cured  by  it.  Moreover,  many  pa- 
tients, efpecially  children,  cannot  or  will  not  take,  or,  if  they  do 
take,  cannot  retain  the  Peruvian  bark :  but  the  arfenici  in  proper 
dofes,  any  perfon  may  take  without  difguft,  nay,  without  knowing 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  arfenic  will  foon 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  very  poffibly  may  foon  after  be  itfelf  fuperfeded  by  fome 
other  medicine  of  equal  or  greater  efficacy ;  and  lefs  danger,  if  by 
any  accident  too  much  of  it  fhould  be  taken.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  cautions  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  fome 
others,  fuch  as  the  addition  of  certain  fubftances,  which  are  con- 
ceived, whether  rightly  or  not  I  am  uncertain,  to  corredl  its  bad, 
,  or  improve  its  good  qualities,  it  muft  be  regarded  as  on  the  fame 
footing  with  antimony,  opium,  and  many  other  powerful  medi- 
cines. No  body  is  afraid  to  give  or  to  take  opium  as  a  medicine, 
though  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  would  certainly  be  fatal.  Not 
having  as  yet  found  a  fafe  place  to  try  fuch  dangerous  experiments, 
I  cannot  tell  exadlly  how  few  grains  of  it  might  kill  a  grown 
perfon,  or  how  fmall  a  part  of  a  grain  of  it  might  kill  a  very 
young  child  :  but  I  fhrewdly  fufpedl,  that  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  might  effedlually  do  the  bulinefs,  either  of  the 
man  or  the  child.  Yet  we  apprehend  no  danger  from  giving  one 
or  two  grains  of  it  to  a  man,  or  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  it  to  a  child ;  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  meafuring  thofe 
fmall  dofes  with  fufiicient  accuracy,  by  giving  the  infant  one  or  two 
fmall  drops,  and  the  adult  thirty  or  forty  drops,  of  the  common 
tindlure  of  opimn. 

As  to  antimony,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  will  produce  the  moft  violent  effedts 
on  the  flomach  and  bowels,  effe(5ls  not  very  different  from  thofe  of 
arfenic  ;  and  that  many  people  have  been  poifoned  by  it.    It  ha* 
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been  faid,  (but,  like  all  other  Important  and  fome  frivolous  points 
in  phyfic,  this  has  been  much  difputed),  that  the  very  name  by 
which  it  has  been  known  for  fome  centuries  paft,  was  given  to  it 
in  confequence  of  a  parcel  of  lazy  monks  having  been  poifoned  by 
it,  which  their  friends  and  acquaintance  thought  a  good  joke,  and 
therefore  called  the  medicine  Ant'imonlum^  wifliing  by  this  term  to 
denote  fomething  like  Monks-bane.  But  it  is  certain  at  leaft,  that 
about  250  years  ago  it  was  formally  prohibited  and  condemned 
as  an  arrant  poifon,  not  only  by  our  moft  noble  Faculty,  but  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Yet  this  very  a<5live  and  almoft  poifonous 
drug,  when  properly  prepared,  and  adminiftered  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  is  a  ufeful  medicine,  and  has  even  become  fuch  a  favourite 
with  many  people,  that  they  infill  upon  taking  and  giving  fome  of 
the  preparations  of  it,  efpecially  James's  powder,  on  very  flight 
occafions,  fuch  as  a  common  cold ;  and  often,  as  I  think,  from 
mere  idlenefs,  or  becaufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

Not  only  thofe  medicines,  which,  as  they  produce  violent  and 
fometimes  fatal  eiFe(5ls,  though  given  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, may  naturally  be  regarded  as  poifons,  but  fome  medicines 
againft  which  no  fuch  obje(5tions  can  be  urged,  have  often  been 
the  objects  of  great  terror  and  flrong  prejudices,  both  among  phy- 
ficians  and  their  patients,  and  have  fometimes  been  made  the  lub- 
je<5l:s  of  the  moft  virulent  and  malevolent  declamation :  for  ex- 
ample, the  Peruvian  bark  itfelf,  againft  which,  even  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers,  prejudices  were  long  entertained,  as  ftrong 
and  as  inveterate  as  any  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  the  keeneft  of  his 
clients,  can  entertain  or  profefs  againft  arfenic  in  the  cure  of  the 
fame  difeafes.  Such  prejudices  againft  the  bark,  when-  judicioufly 
employed,  are  now  regarded  with  general  and  well-merited  con- 
tempt :  and  fo,  no  doubt,  will  the  prejudices  againft  the  ufe  of 
arfenic  be,  when  it  is  not  left  to  the  rafti,  indifcriminate,  and  per- 
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liaps  knavifli  adminiftration  of  quacks,  but  given  openly,  and  with 
all  neceflary  cautions,  by  regular  pra6titioners. 

The  beft  proof  and  illuftration  that  I  can  give,  or  indeed  con- 
ceive, of  this  point,  and  one  which,  in  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  I 
think  myfelf  bound  to  mention,  is,  that  the  fhort  period  of  two 
years  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  faid 
John  Bell  with  refped  to  all  the  three  points  in  queftion.    In  that 
time  he  has  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers, to  be  lefs  confident  in  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as 
pofitively  (by  which  I  prefiime  he  meant  certainly  and  univer- 
fally)  curing  them,  and  has  even  learned  to  be  lefs  afraid  of  giving 
arfenic  for  that  purpofe.    I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  curious  and 
inftrudive  circumftance,  that  he  flionld  be  the  only  perfon  that  ever 
yet  propofed  to  me  to  adminifter  arfenic  to  a  patient.   This  patient 
laboured  under  an  obftinate  intermittent  fever,  which  had  baffled 
all  my  fkill,  and  refifted  the  powers  of  the  bark  -  and  other  reme- 
dies for  fome  time,  and  had  been  equally  uncivil  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
and  the  bark  which  he  prefcribed,  for  a  much  longer  time  before 
r  was  called  in.    I  prefume  he  will  remember  the  cafe  to  which  I 
alhide,  as  it  occurred  fo  lately  as  the  beginning  of  December  laft, 
and  as  there  were  in  it  the  following  .  very  ftriking  particulars. 
The  patient  (whom  for  the  prefent  I  fhall  call  Dr  H.  M.  L.)  was 
a  phyfician  ;  he  had  fuffered  feverely  by  an  intermittent  fever  in 
the  Eafl  Indies,  which  had  refilled  the  Peruvian  bark  there,  and 
had  been  cured  by  arfenic.    The  patient  himfelf  wiflied  arfenic 
to  be  tried  again, '  and  fuggefted  this  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  pro- 
pofed it  to  me.    I  agreed  to  it  moft  cheerfully,  and  prefcribed  the 
arfenical  folution  accordingly,  though  the  patient  actually  laboured 
under  another  difeafe,  which  many  phyficians  would  have  thought,' 
but  which  I  did  not-  think,  fufficient  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  arfenic- 
He  was  cured  by  it  perfectly,  and  without  any  fenfible  inconve- 
nience, in  four  or  five  days,  between  the  7th  and  the  12th  ofDecem- 
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ber  1802  :  he  has  felt  no  inconvenience  or  bad  effecfls  from  it 
fince ;  and  fo  lately  as  the  24th  of  March  1803,  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  him  in  at  leaft  as  good  health  as  he  enjoyed  before  that 
laft  attack  of  the  intermittent  fever,  and  that  laft  nfe  of  the  arfe- 
nic.  I  fliould  think  it  impofTible  to  contrive  a  cafe  better  adapted 
to  convince  Mr  John  Bell,  and  all  his  clients,  that  the  ufe  of  arfe- 
nic  in  fome  intermittent  fevers,  is  neither  a  bold  nor  an  unnecef- 
fary  experiment ;  and  to  fatisfy  the  public,  that  when  phyficians 
do  occafionally  employ  fuch  a  medicine  as  arfenic  in  a  clinical  or  a 
common  ward  of  an  hofpital,  it  is  no  more,  and  no  worfe,  than 
what  they  do,  in  private  practice,  to  their  beft  friends,  or  to  them- 
lelves,  when  the  circumftances  of  their  difeafes  feem  to  require  it. 

N°  14.  A  diJlifiB  clinical  hofpital  is  a  thing  quite  unknown,  fiich 
an  undertaking  never  was  attempted,  Is'c.  In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word  clinical,  as  already  explained,  (page  379.),  every  charitable 
i  inftitution  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  fick  poor,  in  which  they 
are  entertained  and  provided  with  beds,  is  a  clinical  hofpital :  a 
charitable  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor  which  is  not 
clinical,  is  called  not  an  hofpital,  but  a  difpenfary. 

In  the  fenfe  of  the  word  clinical  in  which  it  is  ufed  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr  John  Bell,  (16,  17.),  ereBed  with  the  avowed  defign 
of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  !  of  praEtifwg  experiments  !  of 
teaching,  the  profeffion  to  young  phyficians  I  of  proving  the  hypothefes  of 
medicine  I  and  tryif!^  by  experience  the  efficacy  of  drugs — a  clinical 
hofpital  is  indeed  a  thing  quite  unknown,  and  I  truft  fhall  ever 
continue  fo. 

But  an  hofpital  eredled  with  the  avowed  and  fole  defign  of  re- 
ceiving defperate  and  forlorn  cafes,  that  is,  in  plain  Ehglifii,  an  hof- 
pital of  incurables,  would  be  a  mofl  charitable  and  ufeful  inftitu- 
tion. 

•  Such  an  hofpital,  to  -my  certain  knowledge,  is  much  wanted  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  I  prefume,  without  any  miniite  enquiry,  that  it 
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muft  be  equally  wanted  in  all  great  towns.    I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  in  procefs  of  time  fuch  an  inflitution  will  be  efta- 
bliftied  here ;  and  I  mention  with  much  pleafure,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  promote  fuch  a  plan,  the  benevolent  and  judicious  bequeft  of 
a  refpecflable  old  lady,  Mrs  Murray  Keith,  lately  deceafed  ;  who, 
anxious  that  her  charities  might  not  die  with  herfelf,  by  a  letter 
addreiTed  to  me,  bequeathed  two  thoufand  pounds,  for  alleviating 
the  diftrefs  of  fome  of  the  mofl  wretched  of  mankind,  who  being 
found  incurable,  (or,  as  £he  exprelled  it,  "  after  getting  their  fen- 
"  tence),  are  turned  out  of  the  Hofpital  to  ftarve,  and  for  whom 
there  never  has  been  any  fort  of  provifion,  though  furely  they 
"  are  the  moft  miferable  of  objedls.    Often  has  fhe  refle<5led  on 
"  this  fubje(5l  with  grief,  long  before  flie  herfelf  was  amongft 
the  number  of  incurables."    This  unhappily  was  her  fate,  by 
the  moft  painful  and  incurable  lamenefs,  during  the  laft  fifteen 
years  of  her  life.    Non  Ignara  mal'i^  miferis  fuccurrere  difco,  evidently 
*    was  the  fentiment  which  produced  that  benevolent  bequeft.  Con- 
lidering,  very  rightly,  that  any  fiim  which  fhe  had  to  bequeath 
was  too  fmall  to  build  and  endow  a  feparate  hofpital,  fhe  dire<5led 
the  intereft  of  the  two  thoufand  pounds  which  flie  bequeathed 
"  to  be  beftowed  on  the  pooreft  and  moft  helplefs ;  but  wiftiing, 
*'  where  other  claims  were  equal,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
"  lame,  who,  by  being  confined  within  doors,  are  deprived  of 
"  free  air  and  exercife,  which,  by  raifing  the  fpirits,  enable  many 
"  others,  though  as  incurable,  to  bear  their  fad  fate  with  fome 
"  degree  of  refolutioii,"  fhe  diredled  particularly,  that  none  of 
the  objeds  of  her  bounty  "  fhould  get  above  ten  pounds  yearly, 
**  and  not  even  fo  much,  if  not  well  recommended,  and  each  per- 
**  fon  to  be  informed,  that  the  continuance  of  their  allowance  de- 
**  pended  entirely  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  be  warned  againft 
"  vice  in  general,  but  particularly  againft  drinking,  now  become 
**  fo  common  amongft  both  men  and  women,  that  few  are  entirely 
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"  free  from  it for  which  reafon  fhe  dire(5led  they  fhould  be 
paid  their  allowance  quarterly.  She  added,  "  It  has  juft:  now  oc- 
"  curred  to  her,  that  if  any  poor  Negroes  fhould  chance  to  be 
*'  amongft  the  incurables,  not  to  let  their  colour  be  any  objed:ion, 
"  but  rather  call:  the  balance  in  their  favour,  as  they  are  friend- 
**  lefs,  and  without  connedtions  in  this  country,  confequently  in 
"  greater  danger  of  ftarving  than  our  own  people." 

This  bequefl,  which  was  made  about  midfummer  1 802,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Murray  Keith' in  Novj^mber  lafl:, 
is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Still  more  lately,  another  benevo- 
lent perfon,  the  late  Lady  Rachel  Bruce,  has  bequeathed  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  fame  charitable  purpofe.  I  hope  and  trufl 
thefe  good  examples  fhall  be  followed  by  many  others.  But  if  this 
were  done  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  building  and  endow- 
ing of  a  large  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  fuch  defperate  and  for- 
lorn cafes,  fuch  an  hofpital,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  ought  to 
be  feparate  and  diftindl  from  this  Infirmary  :  but  whether  diftincl 
from  it  or  connecfted  with  it,  for  example,  by  the  Managers,  in  d't- 
reSt  violation  of  the  original  plan,  and  of  the  charter  of  this  Hof- 
pital, allotting  certain  wards  of  it  for  the  reception  of  thofe  mofl 
miferable  obje(fls,  I  am  fure  that  fuch  an  hofpital,  or  fuch  wards, 
would  be  mofl  abfurdly  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
feffors,  and  their  clinical  lecftures. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  my  own 
profefTion  in  particular,  I  mufl  believe  that  phyficians  will  eafily  be 
found  willing  to  give  their  profefhonal  afliflance  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  helplefs  and  miferable  objedls  whom  they  can  have  no  hopes 
of  curing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Medical  ProfefTors  in  this 
Univerfity,  or  any  one  of  them,  would  ever  be  induced,  either  by 
motives  of  humanity  or  zeal  for  fcience,  to  take  the  charge  of 
thofe  wards  for  the  fake  "  of  pra(5tifing  experiments,  of  teaching 
"  the  profefTion  to  young  phyficians,  of  proving  the  hypothefes  of 
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"  ■  medicine,  of  teaching  not  only  the  genuine  practice,  but  the  va- 
"  rious  theories  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the  efficacy 
"  of  drugs."    I  ihould  juft  as  foon  beheve  thkt  a  fet  of  profeffors 
and  pliyficians  ihould  be  found,  who  would  deliberately  go  away 
and  ■  hang  themfelves,  for  the  advancement  of  •  fcience,  and  the  • 
good  of  mankind.    At  any  rate,  in  either  cafe,  of  fuch  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  fuch  hanging,  I  fliould  decline  being  of  the  party. 
.  A  moment's  reflection  muft  convince  any  pevfon  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  here  ftated,  and  the  impojfib'ility  of  the  clinical  leclures 
ever  being  what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  thought  fit  to 
reprefent  them.*    Suppohn^,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  all  of 
us  who  have  ever  engaged  in  clinical  lecftures,  are'as  unprincipled, 
unfeeling,  atrocious  villains,  as, he  and  his  friends  wifli  to  make 
us  be  thought,  it  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  that  we  are  alfo  per- 
fe(fl  idiots :  it  muft  rather  be  believed,  in  pure  Chriftian  charity, 
that,  like  other  phyficians,  we  are  true  to  our  profit  and  our  pride  ; 
both  of  which  muft  be  facrificed  for  ever^  if  we  undertook  the 
charge  of  fuch  patients  and  fuch  ledlures.    Every  phyfician,  how- 
ever unfeeling  or  unprincipled  he  may  be,  muft,  even  for  his  own 
fake,  wifli  to  be  fuccefsful  in  his  pra6tice;  for  of  all  things  this 
muft  tend  moft  to  procure  him  wealth  and  honour  :  and  of  all 
Phyficians,  thofe  v/ho  read  clinical  lecSlures  on  the  cafes  of  their 
patients  muft  be  prefumed  the  moft  defirous  of  being  fuccefsful ; 
for,   in  addition  to    all  other   confiderations  of  duty,  honour, 
and  intereft,  they  have  the  very  cogent  reafon  of  being  obli- 
ged to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  that  they  have  done,  of 
the  reafons    of  their  pracflice,    and  the    caufes  of  its  bad  fuc- 
cefs,  when  it  proves    unfuccefsful ;   every  particular  of  which 
muft   be  publicly  known.     The  charadler  of  any  Phyficians 
who  fliould  undertake  the  charge  of  fuch  clinical  wards,  and 
pra6tife  in  them  in  the  way  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  defcribed, 
muft  foon  be  eftabliflied  in  a  manner  fatal  to  all  their  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  their  profeflion  ;  they,  as  well  as  their  wards,  would 
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foon  be  objeds  of  horror  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor  :  not 
only  every  patient  admitted  into  their  wards,  but  every  patient 
who  Came  under  their  care,  would  think  himfelf  every  way  lojl, 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffercd. 

In  that  fenfe  of  the  word  clinical^  in  which  it  has  generally  been 
ufed  in  this  medical  fchool,  and  I  believe  wherever  our  inftitu- 
tions  have  been  imitated,  I  mean  as  relating  to  practical  le6lures 
given  by  the  ProfefTors  on  the  "cafes  of  the  patients,  a  dhiical  hof~ 
pital  muft  always  be  a  very  rare  inftitution,  for  the  plaineft  and 
beft  reasons  in  the  world.  Such  an  hofpital  can  very  feldom  be 
needed,  becaufe  a  few  fmall  wards  in  any  common  hofpital  muft 
always  be  amply  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  clinical  ledlures  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  Univerfities  in  which  there  are  great  medical 
fchools,  or  in  great  tow-ns  in  which  there  are  many  young  men 
breeding  to  phyfic  and  fiirgery^  that  fuch  ledlures  probably  will 
be  given.  But  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  this  ferife  of  the  word,  a. 
clinical  hofpital  is  a  thing  quite  unknown  ;  for,  to  the  beft  of  my 
information,  fuch  a  one  was  eftabliftied  at  Goettingen,  originally 
and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  qlinical  lexflures.  But  if  every  hofpital  in 
the  world  were  made  clinical,  in  that  fenfe,  the  patients  in  it,  for 
reafons  fully  explained  already,  (page  379.  84.),  might  be  much 
the  better,  and  could  not  be  the  worfe,  for  fuch  an  innovation. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  muft  be  fully  underftood,  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  experiments,  of  the  proper  kind,  are  not  to  be  tried 
in  clinical  wards,  or  cHnical  hofpitals  ;  but  only  that  no  other  ex- 
periments are  permitted  to  be  tried  in  them,  than  ought  to  be  tried 
in  other  wards,  and  other  h.ofpitals,  and  in  private  pradice.  I  am 
fure  that  no  peculiar  latitude  in  point  of  experiment  ever  was  given 
by  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital  to  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  ;  and  I 
never  heard,  nor  do  I -believe,  that  any  ftich  atrocious  licence  ever 
was  given  by  the  managers  of  any  other  hofpital,  to  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  whom  they  permitted  to  read  clinical  ledures.  Mr 
John  Bell  has  faid  very  truly,  (N°  19.),  that  clinical  wards  were  ap- 
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pointed^  and  leEiures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof- 
pital^  a  thing  unknown  in  London^  or  in  other  fchools  ;  but  he  lias  omit- 
ted to  ftate  that  fuch  le(5lures  foon  became-  known  in  London  and 
in  other  fchools.  The  example  of  this  Hofpital  and  this  Univerfity 
has  been  followed  in  London,  and  in  many  other  places  ;  which 
feems  to  imply  that  the  inftitution  in  queftion  was  generally  and 
highly  approved  of. 

He  has  alfo  faid,  with  fome,  but  not  equal  truth,  (No.  i8.)^  Tour 
motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innovation  were  pure  and  open.  No 
hufy  fearcher  into  the  records  of  your  Infirmary  can  prove  on  this  occafon 
a  paSlum  ilUcitum  I  a  prefcnt  of  money  !  an  aEiual  reward  for  the  per- 
verfion  of  the  judgment !  a  logical  or  a  real  bribe  !  tio^  the  Univerftty 
had  nothing  to  give,  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Certainly  there  was  no 
bribe  in  the  cafe  ;  for  an  excellent  and  very  obvious  reafon,  that 
there  was  no  occafion  for  a  bribe  to  induce  the  Managers  to  do 
what  they  knew  to  be  right.  This  it  is  ufual  for  good  men  to  do 
purely  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or  from  the  perfuafion  that  it  may 
do  good  to  others.  It  is  only  to  induce  men  to  do  what  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bargain  made  by  the  Managers 
with  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  1738,  that  bribes  are  necef- 
fary.  The  eftablifhment  of  clinical  ledlures  was  not  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, but  juft  the  contrary. 

No.  15.  'Though  a  laudable  inflitution,  a  clinical  hofpital  mufl  be 
fjrouded  from  the  public  eye.  No.  31.  Having  mentioned  a  clinical 
ward,  he  adds,  //  is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  mofl  hopelefs 
and  dcfperate  cafes  are  conveyed;  the  flage  for  perpetual  experiments ; 
the  fcene  upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed;  the  department  of  your  in- 
fit  ution  where  popular  prejudices  are  mofl  to  be  feared.  No.  20.  And 
books  of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  clinical  experiments, 
were  publ  'fljed  by  the  Profcffors  of  the  Univerfity. 

So,  that  laudable  inftitution,  a  clinical  hofpital,  muft  be  ftirouded 
from  the  public  view.    But  that  equally  laudable  inftitution,  the 
clinical  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  is  the  ftage  of  perpetual  experi- 
ments 
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ments,  the  fcene  upon  which  the  pubHc  eye  is  fixed  ;  and  the  expe- 
riments performed  in  them  were  pubhflied  by  the  Profeilors  under 
the  undifguifed  name  of  chnical  experiments.  The  inconfiftency  of 
the  firft  with  the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  aflertions  is  complete 
and  glaring  :  fo  they  cannot  all  be  true. 

As  to  a  clinical  hofpital,  or  a  clinical  ward  in  a  common  hof^ 
pital,  being  ftirouded  from  public  view,  fuch  an  aflertion  needs  no 
refutation,  and  hardly  a  contradiction.  A  clinical  hofpital  or 
ward,  in  the  fenfe  already  explained  as  relating  to  lectures  on  the 
cafes  of  the  patients,  is  precifely  that  kind  of  hofpital,  or  that  part 
of  a  common  one,  which  canfjot  be  fhrouded  from  public  view  ; 
for  it  muft  be  peculiarly  expofed  to  it,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  ftudents  who  frequent  it,  the  attention  which 
they  give  to  the  cafes  of  the  patients,  and  the  accurate  journals 
which  they  keep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  cafes,  and  the  reports  and 
prefcriptions  of  the  Phyficians  ;  which  journals  never  Were  and 
never  can  be  kept  fecret.  Many  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of 
hofpitals,  may  be  concealed  from  public  view,  and  for  various  rea- 
fons,  ought  to  be  i'o  ;  but  with  refpeft  to  clinical  wards,  this  is 
neither  defirable  nor  pofTible. 

I  never  underftood  that  the  clinical  wards  have  the  honour  to  be 
"  the  fcene  on  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed.^^  I  fufpecfl  rather  that  the 
public  gives  itfelf  very  little  trouble  about  the  clinical  wards  or 
the  Clinical  ProfelTors.  The  clinical  wards  are  juft  as  public  as  the 
common  wards  of  the  hofpital,  but  not  more  fo,  except  in  as  far 
as  they  are  generally  frequented  by  a  greater  number  of  fludents. 
The  patients  may  leave  thofe  wards,  and  often  do  fo,  when  they 
pleafe  :  their'  friends  and  relations  have  as  eafy  accefs  to  vifit  them 
in  the  clinical  as  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  go  out,  and  to  take  them  out,  when  they  think  fit. 
Of  this  liberty,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  fometimes  a  very 
improper  ufe  is  made  ;  fome  patients  choofing,  and  others  being 
perfuaded  by  their  friends,  to  go  out,  when  they  fliould  have  ftaid 
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in  ;  that  is,  when  they  were  but  half  cured,  and  had  the  fairefl 
profpecl  of  being  completely  cured,  if  they  had  perfevered  in  the 
ufe  of  the  proper  means  ;  which  profpecl  was  loft  by  their  going 
out  of  the  hofpital,  and  defifting  from  the  ufe  of  the  proper  remedies. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  partial  evil,  and  the  liberty  in  queftion  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  and  general  good.  Indeed  I  firmly  believe 
the  benevolent  purpofe  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  would  be  abfolutely 
fruilrated,  if  patients  were  not  allowed  to  leave  it  when  they  had  a 
mind,  or  if  their  friends  were  not  allowed  to  fee  them  while  they 
continued  in  it :  for  on  fuch  terms  few  or  none  even  of  the  mod 
wretched  would  fe^k  relief  in  fuch  an  hofpital. 

The  fame  confiderations  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  (21.),  that  the  profeffors, 
"  without  the  invidious  name  of  clinical  hofpital^  have  a  fafe  place 
*'  where  they  can  make  experiments  as  dangerous^  &c.  as  they  pleafe." 
If  the  name  of  clinical  hofpital  be  invidious,  which  it  ought  not  to 
be,  the  name  of  clinical  wards  muft  be  at  leaft  equally  invidious, 
if  not  more  fo  ;  on  account  of .  the  contrail  between  them  and  the 
common  wards,  and  the  daily  opportunities  that  the  patients  would 
have  of  comparing  their  own  fituation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated,  in  the  different  wards  of  the  fame  hofpital.  This  conii- 
deration  alone,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  muft  render  impofihle  that 
pretended  peculiar  and  horrible  deflination  and  ufe  of  the  clinical 
wards,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  kindly  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ex- 
plain. (21.)  'They  have  a  fafe  place  /where  they  can  make  experiments 
as  dangerous^  Iffc,  as  they  pleafe.  Safe  here  mufl  relate  to  the  Pro- 
feffors and  Phyficians  ;  dangerous^  to  the  unhappy  patients  who 
are  the  fubje(fts  at  leaft,  if  not  the  victims  of  fuch  experiments. 
The  fafety  in  queftion  can  mean  nothing  but  fafety  to  the  fortune 
and  fame  of  the  Phyficians,  perhaps  alfo  to  their  necks,  if  they 
were  fuch  fools  and  knaves  as  to  attempt  to  make  fuch  experiments 
on  the  poor  patients  entrufled  to  their  care.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt,  that  making  fuch  dangerous  experiments,  without  regard 
to  any  other  confideration  but  the  general  interefts  of  fcience, 
would  be  a  very  high  mifdemeanour,  and  feverely  punifliable  ;  and 
if  fome  of  the  patients  died  under  thofe  experiments,  which  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  happen,  and  indeed  is  impHed  in  the  very  notion  of 
dangerous  experiments,  it  would  become  a  very  nice  queftion,  and 
one  which  I  am  not  Lawyer  enough  to  decide,  how  liear  the  conducft 
of  the  Phylician  approached  to  wilful  murder.  It  certainly  would 
be  at  leaft  what  is  called  manflaughter  in  England,  and  culpable 
homicide  in  Scotland :  and  though  the  practitioner  might  efcape 
hanging  for  the  firfl  homicide  of  the  kind,  I  do  not  know  what 
might  happen  if  he  fhould  perfevere  in  the  fame  condudl ;  but  I 
fhould  fufpe(fl  that  the  infurance  of  his  neck  would  be  reckoned 
much  more  than  doubly  hazardous. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  have  beftowed  the  moft  extravagant  encomiums  on  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  on  pretence  of  their  having  grant- 
ed a  permiffion  to  the  Clinical  ProfelTors  to  do,  in  certain  wards 
of  this  Hofpital,  fuch  things  as  no  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and 
humanity  can  think  of  without  horror ;  fuch  things  as  would  be 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  fuch  things  as  it  is  implied  even  in 
that  pretended  permiffion,  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital 
were  not  allowed  to  do  in  the  common  wards  ;  and  fuch  things  as 
no  Phyficians  are  allowed  to  do  in  their  ordinary  private  pradlice. 
The  Clinical  ProfefTors  furely  could  need  no  permiffion  from  the 
Managers,  and  the  Managers  could  never  have  thought  of  giving 
them,  either  exprefsly  or  by  implication,  a  permiffion  to  make  fuch 
experiments,  whether  dangerous  or  not,  as  it- wa«  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  do  in  the  ordinary  exereife  of  their  profeffion  :  and 
fuch  a  peculiar  permiffion  or  privilege  to  make  dangerous  experi- 
ments, no  Phyfician  could  or  would  accept,  and  no  fet  of  ma- 
nagers of  any  hofpital  could  give,  or  durft  offer,  to  any  phyfician. 
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But  let  us  confider  a  fafe  place  for  making  dangerous  exper'wiejits.  on 
patients,  as  relating  only  to  the  fafety  of  the  Phyficians  fame  and 
fortune  ;  implying  that  the  danger  and  the  bad  efFeds,  efpecially 
the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  ftritflly  con- 
cealed. Even  in  this  limited  fenfe  of  the  expreffion  a  fafe  place^  I 
cannot  fuppofe  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  fhould  even  for  a 
moment  have  believed  that  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital  are 
fuch  a  place.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  ft'udents, 
generally  from  loo  to  150,  or  more.  Every  prefcription  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian,  and  every  efFedt  of  it,  and  every  change  which  occurs  in  the 
patient  after  it,  may  be  known  diredlly  to  all  thofe  ftudents,  and  in 
fadl  is  known  to  moft  of  them,  and  indirectly  but  very  fpeedily 
may  be  known  to  all  their  acquaintance,  to  every  medical  ftudent 
at  the  Univerfity,  and  to  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city.  Any  extraordinary,  and  efpecially  any  dan- 
gerous experiment,  certainly  would  be  thus  generally  known,  and 
would  become  a  fubjedt  of  very  general  animadverfion.  If  the 
refult  of  the  experiment  were  unfavourable,  above  all  if  it  were 
fatal,  it  would  become  a  fubjedl  of  the  fevereft  cenfure  among 
men  of  fenfe,  and  very  probably  of  popular  indignation  and  cla- 
mour. Moreover,  every  prefcription  of  a  Clinical  Profeffor  (lands 
on  record  in  the  clinical  books  kept  by  the  clerks,  and  in  the  book 
of  the  apothecary  who  makes  up  the  medicines  :  further,  every 
ftudent  attending  the  clinical  lectures  has  accefs  to  the  clinical 
books,  and  may  tranfcribe  from  them  whatever  he  pleafes  ;  and 
in  fa6l  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ftudents,  either  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  privilege,  or  by  taking  down  dire6lly  from  the  Pro- 
felTor's  mouth  his  reports  and  prefcriptions  at  the  time  of  the 
public  vifits,  have  complete  and  regular  journals  of  every  prefcrip- 
tion and  fymptom,  from  the  hour  that  the  patient  entered  the 
ward  till  he  was  difmiffed  from  it.  The  more  interefting  of  thefe 
cafes  are  often  minutely  known  to  many  other  ftudents,  who  even 
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take  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe  for  their  own  ufe  the  whole  journals 
of  them.  Laftly,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  feveral  of  thefe  journals, 
I  mean  efpecially  of  unfortunate  cafes,  have  been  printed  and 
publiflied,  adorned  and  illuftrated  by  very  ample  and  inveterate 
commentaries,  in  which  the  editors  have  been  pleafed  to  revile  the 
ProfelTors  in  the  bittereft  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach.  I  my- 
felf  have  had  the  honour  of  being  thus  reviled  in  print  for  my  prac- 
tice in  the  clinical  wards  ;  and  I  know  that  fome  of  my  colleagues 
have  fared  almoft  as  ill  as  I  have  done.  I  dare  not  venture  to  give 
any  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  abufe,  becaufe  I  am  fure  they  would 
not  be  believed,  unlefs  I  were  to  quote  the  particular  publications 
in  which  they  appeared,  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
them.  This  I  will  not  do,  as  it  might  be  ruinous  to  fome  men, 
who  I  truft  have  lived  long  enough  to  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
folly  and  the  turpitude  of  their  condu(5l :  but  if  any  gentleman 
wifhes  to  fee  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  publications,  I  can  ealily  gratify 
him,  and  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  here  ftated. 
But  in  the  mean  time  any  perfon  may  form  a  pretty  jufl  notion  of 
the  candour  and  fpirit  of  thofe  publications,  and  their  authors,  when 
I  mention,  that,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  all  of 
tl;iem  were  written  by  young  men,  whom,  on  examination,  the 
ProfelTors  had  found  grofsly  ignorant,  and  had  remitted  to  their 
ftudies,  and  who  endeavoured,  by  fuch  publications,  at  once  to 
eftablifh  their  own  character  for  talents  and  knowledge,  and  to  take 
fevere  vengeance  on  the  ProfelTors. 

But  the  moft  minute  criticifm  and  rigorous  animadverfion  on 
the  condu(51:  of  the  Clinical  ProfelTors  are  not  confined  to  thofe  flu- 
dents,  who,  from  being  remitted  to  their  fludies  when  examined, 
or  from  other  caufes,  are  irritated  againfl  the  ProfefTors,  and  there- 
fore eager  to  reprefent  in  the  moft  unfavourable  manner  every 
thing  that  they  fay  or  do.  Many  of  the  Undents  attending  the 
clinical  ledures,  by  very  ample  preliminary  education,  and  even 
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by  having   feen  much   pra(5lice,  either  in  private,  or  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  in  other  hofpitals,  are  really  well  quahfied 
to  judge  both  of  the  practice  and  the  ledlures  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors  :  many  raore  of  the  ftridents  think  themfelves  w^ell  qualified 
to  do  fo;  and  are  not  the  lefs  fevere  and  dogmatical  in  their  cen- 
fures,  becaufe  their  qualifications  to  judge  of  what  they  fee  and  hear 
are  very  flender,  or  perhaps  imaginary  :  many  of  the  ftudents,  tho' 
deficient  neither  in  talents  nor  in  knowledge,  and  not  abounding  in 
vanity,  and  not  wifhing  to  a6t  uncandidly,  yet  come  to  attend  the 
clinical  lectures,  with  flrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  opinions  and 
practices  widely  different  from  thofe  which  the  Profeffors  adopt.  It 
muft  appear  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt  an  extravagant 
and  almoft  unintelligible  paradox  to  fay,  that  even  great  and  uni- 
form fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Profeffor  cannot  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  fuch  prejudices  for  or  againfl  certain  pradlices  and  opinions. 
Yet  this  paradox  is  a  ferious  truth.    To  explain  what  I  mean  by 
it,  I  muft  give  a  particular  inftance,  which  is  too  recent  and  too  fe- 
rious to  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  the  beft  means  of  know- 
ing the  particulars  of  it.    In  fummer  1801,  (as  already  mentioned, 
page  347),  during  the  hotteft  weather,  it  happened  unfortunately 
that  I  got  into  the  clinical  wards  fome  patients  very  ill  of  the  com- 
mon contagious  fever ;  fome  of  them  indeed  fo  long  ill,  and  fo  very 
ill,  that  I  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  faving  them.   Far  beyond  my  ex- 
pe(51ations,  every  one  of  them  recovered  ;  chiefly,  as  I  think,  by  the 
uniform  and  vigorous  ufe  of  the  very  cool  regimen,  including  not 
only  great  cleanlinefs,  but  the  moft  thorough  ventilation,  and  the 
frequent  wajlnng  of  their  bodies  'U'itb  cold  ivater.    No  fewer  than 
eight  of  my  ftudents  caught  the  fever  ;  chiefly,  as  I  believe,  by 
their  own  obftinacy  in  difregarding  my  admonitions,  and  not  be- 
lieving that  the  fever  was  contagious.  Two  of  the  eight  died.  One 
of  thefe  was  my  own  patient,  from  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  till 
the  morning  of  the  23d  day  of  his  fever,  when  he  died,  the  cir- 
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cumftances  of  it  being  fuch  as  to  baffle  all  my  fldll,  and  Dr  Dun- 
can's, during  that  time.  The  other  of  the  two,  notwithftanding  the 
fuccefs  which  he  had  feen  attending  it,  held  my  pradice,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  cold  regimen,  in  fuch  deteftation,  that  when  he  was  taken 
ill  of  the  fever,  he  would  not  allow  me  to  be  called  in  to  fee  him, 
and  of  courfe  took  the  very  oppofite  method  to  that  which  he  had  feen 
me  follow,  keeping  himfelf  as  warm  as  he  could  ;  till  the  morning  ' 
of  the  fifth  day,  when  he  was  found  dead.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
illnefs,  till  one  of  his  companions,  with  great  horror,  informed  me 
of  his  death,  and  of  the  circumftances  which  feemed  to  have  ha- 
ftened  it.  This  was  indeed  an  extreme  cafe  ;  but  nothing  can  better 
illuftrate  the  unbounded  freedom  with  which  our  ftudents  think  for 
themfelves,  and  judge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  ProfelTors. 

It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  how  fuch  young  men  would  think  and 
fpeak  of  the  pradlice  of  a  Phyfician,  which  confifled  of  trials  of  dan- 
gerous remedies,  and  of  courfe  was  lefs  fuccefsful :  Yet  a  precari- 
ous fuccefs,  with  many  failures,  is  all  that  the  beft  of  us  can  pretend 
to  in  mofl  difeafes. 

On  the  whole,  far  from  believing  that  the  clinical  wards  in  this 
Hofpital  are  a  fafe  place  for  the  ProfelTors  to  perform  dangerous  ex- 
periments, I  firmly  believe  they  are,  for  that  purpofe,  the  moll  dan- 
gerous place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  ftate  a  kind  of  paradox,  but  which  may  eafily  be  explained 
and  eftablifhed  as  an  important  truth,  I  mean,  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  in  any  hofpital,  or  in  any  private  houfe,  a  fafe  place  for 
a  phyfician,  fi:ri(5lly  and  properly  fo  called,  to  try  dangerous  experi- 
ments. By  a  phyfician,  in  this  ftri(5t  fenfe,  I  mean  one  who  does  not 
himfelf  difpenfe  or  furnifli  medicines  to  his  patients,  but  only  gives 
his  advice  and  prefcriptions,  or  Recipes  as  they  are  called.  All  thefe 
prefcriptions  ought  to  remain,  and  generally  do  remain,  on  the  apo- 
thecary's file,  and  even  tranfcribed  into  his  book;  always  ready  to 
rife  in  judgment  againft  the  phyfician  the  very  firft  opportunity. 
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But  any  very  extraordinary  or  dangerous  prefcription  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  will  certainly  be  prefer ved,  and  the  effedls  of  it  will  be 
marked  with  the  moft  anxious  care,  and  recorded  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  this  good  reafon,  that  every  apothecary,  whether  wife 
or  foolifli,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  know,  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
him  to  have  to  anfwer  for  his  own  blunders  and  negligence,  and 
for  thofe  of  the  people  whom  he  employs  in  his  fhop  :  and  would 
certainly  think  his  throat  cut,  if  he  were  made  in  any  degree  an- 
fvverable  for  the  dangerous  experiments  tried  by  a  phyfician : 
which  infallibly  would  be  the  cafe,  if  he  could  not  produce  the  phy- 
fician's  prefcription.  Further,  fome  apothecaries,  for  various  rea- 
fons  good  or  bad,  wifh  fome  phyficians  at  the  devil,  and  take  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  do  them  every  ill  office  in  their  power.  Such 
apothecaries  would  certainly  lofe  no  time  in  making  generally 
known  the  fuppofed  dangerous  prefcriptions,  and  their  real  or 
fuppofed  bad  eflFe6ls.  Many  apothecaries  are  very  intelligent,  ho- 
neft,  benevolent  men  ;  and  as  they  know  perfedly  what  medi- 
cines, and  what  dofes  of  them,  are  dangerous,  if  they  got  any 
dangerous  prefcriptions  to  make  up,  would  naturally  fufped:  fome 
miilake,  and  would  immediately  apply  to  the  phyfician,  or,  if  ne- 
ceflary,,  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  to  have  the  miftake  explain- 
ed and  reddfied ;  which  would  foon  cut  fhort  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Some  years  ago  I  got  from  my  own  apothecary  a  lef- 
fon  on  this  point,  which  gratified  me  very  much.  Having  occa- 
fion  to  diredl  a  very  Jirong  medicine  for  a  patient,  a  maniac,  and 
not  choofmg  that  his  name  fhould  appear  o.n  the  paper,  or  even 
that  any  fervant  of  the  family  fhould  go  with  it  to.  an  apothecary's, 
lefl  tlie  gentleman's  unfortunate  fituation  fhould  become  known,  I 
went  myfelf,  and  put  my  prefcription,  fairly  written,  into  the 
hands  o£  my  own  apothecary.  He  perufed  it  repeatedly,  with 
much  gravity  and  attention,  to  my  great  edification  ;  and  at  laft 
began  to  exprefs  his  fears  with  refped  to  the  operation  of  fo 
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ftrong  a  medicine  ;  but  on  my'  telling  him  there  was  a  particular 
reafon  for  it,  and  that  many  gentler  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
vain  with  the  patient  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  proceeded  to 
make  up  the  medicine  faithfully,  fecundum  artem :  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  weeks  had  occafion  to  make  it  up  more  than  once 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fame!  patient,  whofe  difeafe,  I  believe,  though 
not  his  name,  he  foon  idifcovered.  From  that  little  fpecimen  I 
could  eafily  judge  what  would  be  the  fate  of  any  prefcription  for 
a  violent  or  dangerous  remedy,  that  came  to  the  fliop  of  an  intel-  ■ 
ligent  and  honeft  apothecary  ;  and  could  even  guefs  what  would 
probably  be  the  fate  of  the  phyfician  who  Ihould  venture  to  give 
fuch  prefcriptions.  I  prefume  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  the 
profefhonal  knowledge  and  duty  of  an  apothecary,  with  refped;  to 
caution  as  well  as  fidelity,  in  making  up  of  medicines,  affords  an 
additional  fecurity  to  patients  who  truft  their  health  and  lives  to 
phyficians,  who  give  their  prefcriptions  only,  without  furnifh- 
ing  medicines.  But  I  know  of  no  fecurity,  nor  can  I  conceive 
any,  to  thofe  patients  who  truft  themfelves  to  the  fkill,  and  care, 
and  fidelity,  of  pra6litioners,  who  furnifh  medicines  to  the  pa- 
tients that  employ  them,  and  who  have  difcovered,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  conduct,  even  with  refpedl  to  thofe  whofe  health 
and  life  are  at  ftake,  are  different  in  phyfic  from  what  they  are 
in  furgery ;  and  who  declare  publicly  and  in  print,  that  they  im- 
equivocally  approve,  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  profeffion,  a 
latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit  in  furgery,  and  who  fairly 
tell  us,  that  in  the  pra(5tice  of  phyfic,  the  making  profeffed  trial  of 
every  pradlice  is  not  good  for  the  fick,  but  that,  on  the  prefump- 
tion  of  general  good,  in  this  inftance  experiments  are  allowed 
which  muft  be  a  partial  evil:  that  is,  muft  be  hurtful  or  fatal  to 
many  of  thofe  on  whom  they  are  tried. 

"  It  is  eafy  to  fee  why  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  were  at  pains 
to  ftate  that  flimfy  and  nugatory  diftindion,  between  the  pradlice 
of  phyfic  and  that  of  furgery,  with  refped  to  trying  experiments 
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oil  patients.  Their  object  plainly  was  to  reprefent  the  pradice  of 
phyfic,  efpecially  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  as  a 
feries  of  the  mofl  wanton  and  dangerous  experiments,  and  to 
make  the  clinical  wards,  and  the  ProfefTors  who  pracftifed  in 
them,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  who  permitted  Clinical 
Ledlures  in  this  Hofpital,  objedls  of  general  indignation  and  hor- 
ror ;  but  by  no  means  to  reprefent  the  Surgeons,  or  their  wards, 
in  the  fame  unfavourable  light ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  ftate  a 
diftin6lion,  or  pretended  diilinc3:ion,  between  furgery  and  phyfic, 
with  refpecft  to  that  important  point  which  they  reprefented  fo 
unfavourably  as  to  phyfic.  In  this  moft  laudable  attempt  they 
had  uilluckily  forgotten,  that  the  furgeon-apothecaries  of  Edin- 
burgh pradlife  ten  or  twenty  times  more  <  as  phyficians  than  they 
do  as  furgeons.  It  is  therefore  highly  Ineceffary  for  their 
own  fake,  and  ftill  more  for  that  of  their  patients,  that  they 
lliould  retradt  and  difavow  that  horrible  fentiment,  with  refpedt 
to  the  latitude  of  trying  experiments  in  phyfic,  which  they  do^ 
not  admit  in  furgery ;  for,  as  long  as  they  do  hold  that  deteftable 
principle,  their  patients,  who  expecfl  from  them  not  chirurgical 
but  medical  afliflance,  can  have  no  fecurity  that  tliey  will  not 
every  day  be  made  the  fubjedis,  and  at  laft  become  the  victims, 
of  unnecefTary,  long-continued,  expenfive,  and  dangerous  experi- 
ments. Every  houfe,  every  bedchamber  in  Edinburgh,  is  in  this 
refpeft  a  clinical  ward  to  a  furgeon-apothecary  who  holds  that: 
principle.  It  is,  to  ufe  their  own  words,  (21),  a  fafe  place  where 
they  can  make  experiments  as  dangerous^  as  expenjive,  as  long-co7it'mued 
as  they  pleafel  They  may  be  as  long-continued  ajid  as  expenfive 
as  they  pleafe ;  nay,  it  is  their  intereft  to  make  them  fo,  becaufe 
they  are  paid  both  for  their  attendance  and  their  medicines.  It  is 
a  fafe  place  ;  for  the  experiments  they  try,  and  even  the  medicines, 
they  give,  which  either  by  themfelves  or  others  whom  they  em- 
ploy, they  prepare,  and  make  up,  and  adminifter,  can  never.be 
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known/ unlefs  they  pleafe.  As  little  can  their  unfavourable  or 
fatal  efFeds  be  known  ;  becaufe  thefe  cannot  be  diftinguiftied  from 
the  fymptoms  belonging  to  the  difeafe,  or  the  poffible  efFedls  of 
common  and  fafe  medicines  :  Nay,  when  any  experiment  is  likely 
to  end  fatally,  all  danger,  that  is,  all  danger  to  the  practitioner 
who  made  the  experiment,  is  efFe(5lually  prevented,  by  the  eafy 
expedient  of  calling  in  a  phyfician ;  whofe  prefence,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  even  though  his  prefcriptions  can  do  no  good,  never  fails 
to  give  great  fatisfciEimi^  and  to  prevent  refle5Iions^  as  we  are  fre- 
quently told  when  we  are  called  in.  to  patients  who  are  juft 
dying. 

(20.)  Books  of  experiments^  under  the  iindifgu'ifed  name  of  Clini- 
cal Experiments,  were  pubUfjed  by  the  Profejfors  of  the  Univerfity, 
There  is  peculiar  merit  and  delicacy  in  this  happy  allulion,  which 
'  can  relate  to  no  book  but  one  ;  and  that  one  a  volume  publifhed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr  Francis  Home,  Emeritus 
ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  and  Materia  Medica  in  this  Univerfity,  and  who 
is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of  the  Ordinary 
Managers  of  this  Infirmary.  If  Dr  Home  had  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  aflc  my  advice  or  opinion  about  the  title  of  his  work,  I 
fhould  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  difTuade  him  from  giving  it 
the  one  which  it  bears,  Clinical  'Experiments^  Hi/lories^  and  Diffec- 
tions.  I  could  at  leaft  have  pointed  out  to  him,  that  fuch  a  title 
might  eafily  be  mifunderftood,  and  flill  more  eafily  mifreprefented. 
I  coidd  have  convinced  him,  that  fuch  a  fimple  title  as  Clinical 
Hiflories,  or  Clinical  Cafes,  or  Clinical  Obfervations,  would  have 
fully  conveyed  his  meaning ;  and  that  there  was  no  occafion,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  book,  to  ufe  the  word  Experiment,  even 
once.. 

The  fadl,  that  his  book  was  publiflied  with  fuch  a  title,  and 
tiiat  almofl  every  piece  of  pra(5lice  mentioned  in  it  is  called  an 
experiment,  mufl  give  to  every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour  a  very 
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flrong  prefumptlon,  that  thofe  experiments  were  at  leafl;  very  in- 
nocent:  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  of  which  the  Author  had 
reafon  to  be  afhamed,  or  others  afraid ;  nothing  that  could  make 
either  him  or  the  cHnical  wards  objecfls  of  jealoufy  to  the  rich, 
and  of  horror  to  the  poor. 

But  this  prefumption  7nujl  inftantly  have  been  converted  into 
certainty  in  every  perfon  who  perufed  the  book,  or  even  who  read 
the  table  of  its  contents  :  from  which  it  appears,  that  thofe  experi- 
ments are  in  general  the  common  pradlice  of  phyfic  :  the  moft 
common  and  approved  remedies,  employed  in  thofe  difeafes,  and 
in  that  manner,  in  which  they  have  been  moft  generally  ufed,  and 
are  moft  ftrongly  recommended.  To  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
at  leaft  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  medicines,  whofe  effects  he  has  re- 
corded, are  of  this  kind :  and  of  the  few  medicines  not  in  com- 
mon ufe,  and  not  even  generally  known  in  this  country,  which  he 
employed,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  any  degree  dange- 
rous. Thefe  things  are  fo  notorious  and  undeniable,  that  they 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  illiberal  and  malevolent  obfervatlons  which 
Dr  Home's  book,  or  rather  the  title  of  it,  produced,  when  it  was 
.firft  publilhed. 

To  give  here  an  abridgment  or  abftradl  of  his  whole  book,  a 
large  odlavo  volume,  would  be  tedious  and  unnecelTary  :  but  in 
proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I  have  faid,  I  fliall  give  a  few  fpeci- 
mens  of  it. 

The  firft  fedion  of  it  is  entitled,  "  Experiments  with  regard  to 
*'  the  moft  proper  time  of  giving  the  bark  in  intermittents."  It 
had  long  been  known,  though  for  more  than  a  century  it  had  been 
keenly  difputed,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  a  very  fafe  medicine, 
and  in  general  an  eafy,  fpeedy,  and  almoft  certain  cure  for  inter- 
mittent fevers :  but  phyficians,  as  became  them,  conthiued,  and 
ftill  continue,  to  difpute,  whether  its  good  effeds  were  obtained 
woft  quickly  and  furely  by  giving  a  few,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
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large  dofes  of  it,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  time  when  the  fit  was 
expedled ;  or  by  giving  many  fmaller  dofes  of  it,  beginning  as 
foon  as  poffible  after  the  fit  was  over.  There  were  ftrong  tefti- 
monials,  from  real  or  pretended  experience,  in  favour  of  each  of 
thofe  modes  of  pradlice,  and  againft  the  other.  Nor  was  it  even 
allowed  to  remain  purely  a  queftion  of  fad:,  to  be  decided  by  fre- 
quent and  careful  experience,  and  impartial  teftimony.  It  was 
blended  and  confounded,  to  the  great  puzzling  of  many  ftudents, 
and  of  fome  praditioners,  with  various  medical  theories  and  rea- 
.  fonings,  about  the  caufes  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  bark,  on  the  fluids,  or  on  the  folids,  on  the 
nerves,  or  on  the  ftomach. 

'  Dr  Cullen,  who,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  when  Dr  Home 
was  making  and  publifhing  thofe  experiments,  was  Profeffor  of 
the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  declared  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  giving  the  bark  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  time  of  the  ex- 
peded  At,  (Firft  Lines,  232.  4.)  This  pradice  coincided  beft  with 
his  theory  both  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
remedy.  He  had  alfo  got  fome  well-attefted  cafes,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  one  or  two  large  dofes,  fuch  as  a  quarter  of  an 
ourice,  or  even  half  an  ounce,  of  the  bark,  taken  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  when  the  fit  was  expeded,  had  completly  cured  the 
difeafe,  after  it  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  had  refilled  ma- 
ny fmaller  dofes  of  the  bark  taken  during  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  fits. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  praditioners  declared,  that  when  the 
bark  was  given  in  large  dofes  juft  before  the  fit  was  expeded,  it 
often  did  no  good,  and  fometimes  was  thrown  up  by  vomiting, 
fo  quickly,  that  it  had  fcarce  a  chance  of  doing  good :  nay,  fome 
went  fo  far  as  to.  fay,  that  they  had  known  the  bark,  when  given, 
in  that  manner,  and  well  retained  on  the  ftomach,  do  harm  in- 
ftead  of  good,  and  make  the  fubfequent  fit  more  fevere  than  any 
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of  the  preceding  had  been.  It  was  alfo  well  known,  or  at  leafl 
verified  by  fo  many  examples  as  hardly  to  admit  of  difpute,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  bark  was  adminiftered,  it  did  not,  in  gene- 
ral, cure  or  flop  the  intermittent  at  once,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  even  one  other  fit,  and  that  often  two,  three,  or  four 
other  fits  took  place,  though  the  bark  was  adminiftered  faithful- 
ly during  the  intervals ;  but  that  thefe  fits  became  gradually  flight- 
er,  and  lefs  perfecfl,  and  at  laft  ceafed  altogether.  This  common 
obfervation  ftrongly  implied  that  fome  part  at  leaft,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  good  effe(5ls  of  the  bark,  depended  upon  its  flow 
operation  in  the  body,  rather  than  on  its  immediate  effecSl  on  the 
jftomach. 

Dr  Home,  naturally  thinking  that  this  was  a  queftion  of  fome 
importance,  not  only  with  a  view  to  economy  in  difjpenfing  the 
bark,  but  with  a  view  to  the  eafe,  and  comfort,  and  fpeedy  reco- 
very of  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  fevers,  and  being 
unable  to  decide  among  fuch  inconfiftent  teflimonies  and  reafon- 
ings,  very  innocently  at  leaft,  if  not  laudably,  refolved  to  admi- 
nifter  the  bark  to  fome  patients  in  the  one  way,  to  fome  in  the 
other,  and  carefully  to  obferve  the  refult.  The  number  of  thefe 
experiments,  or  of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  tried,  was 
fourteen :  and  the  refult  was  ftrongly  in  favour  of  giving  it  as 
foon  as  pofTible  after  the  fit,  and  againft  giving  it  within  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  time  when  the  fit  is  expe6led.  In  eight  of  the 
cafes,  when  given  juft  before  the  fit  was  expedled,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  fit ;  in  five  cafes,  when  given  juft  after  the  fit,  it  pre- 
vented the  accefTion  of  another.  Whether  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  acquiefce  in  this  conclufion  or  riot,  they  muft  at  leaft  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  was  nothing  dangerous  or  horrible  in  the 
experiment. 

The  fecond  fetation  of  Dr  Home's  book  contains  an  account  of 
his  practice  in  the  common  continued  fever ;  and  the  remedies 
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which  he  ufed  in  it  were  almoft  all  of  them  the  common  and  moft 
approved  remedies  employed  by  Phyficians  in  that  difeafe  ;  fuch  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  blifters,  fomentation  of  the  legs,  camphor,  tar- 
tar emetic,  James's  powder,  and  opiates.  Two  remedies  were  em- 
ployed by  him,  in  a  few  cafes,  which  were  not  in  common  ufe  in 
this  country ;  the  firft  of  thefe  was  the  tincSlure  of  cantharides,  in 
fmall  dofes,  only  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  ufe  of 
the  medicine  had  been  ftrongly  recommended,  many  years  before, 
by  Dr  Hillary,  an  eminent  Phyfician,  who  pra6lifed  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  who  is  well  known  by  his  book  on  the  dileafes  of  Bar- 
badoes.  The  fame  medicine,  cantharides,  had  been  in  great  re- 
pute, and  general  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  but  applied  in  a  different  manner  ;  externally,  in 
the  form  of  bliftering  plafters.  Many  Phyficians,  however,  had 
thought  that  the  good  effedls,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  fuch  plafters, 
depended  not  upon  their  local  operation  on  the  fliin,  but  on  fome 
portion  of  the  cantharides  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood,  and 
conveyed  -JA  over  the  body.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which  Dr 
Home  gave  it  internally,  it  appeared  evidently  to  do  good  ;  and  in 
none  of  them  did  it  any  harm :  all  the  patients  recovered  foon  and 
eafiiy- 

The  other  uncommon  medicine  which  Dr  Home  tried  in  the 
cure  of  continued  fever,  was  the  Petafites^  or  Butter-bur,  which 
had  long  ago  been  in  fome  eftimation,  and  had  afterwards  fallen, 
I  believe  very  defervedly,  into  negle61;  and  contempt.  But  it  had 
been  again  brought  into  ufe  in  RufTia,  and  extolled  as  very  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  which  preva.iled  in  that  coun- 
try. Dr  Home  gave  it  to  one  patient  in  a  fever,  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  fever  diminiflied  during  its  ufe  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  medicine  itfelf  had  any  fenlible  effe(5l ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  though  a  very  innocent,  it  is  a  very  infignificant 
drug.  .  ' 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  I  have  felecled  the  firft  tv\^o  fedlions 
of  Dr  Home's  book,  as  being  lefs  exceptionable  than  the  reft  of  it : 
but  any  perfon  who  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  the  whole  vo- 
lume, will  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  of  thp  fame  kind  with 
the  fample  which  I  have  given  of  it.  Nay,  to  cut  fliort  all  fuch 
furmifes,  I  fhall  mention  here,  without  fcruple,  and  without  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  my  venerable  preceptor  and  colleague,  the  only 
two  pieces  of  pra6lice  or  experiments  of  his,  that  ever  I  heard  of  as 
being  made  the  fubjecfl  of  reprehenfion.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the 
ufe  of  vipers  (their  flefli,  and  the  broth  made  of  it)  internally,  as 
a  cure  for  certain  inveterate  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  which  by  fome 
Phyficians  are  called  Herpes,  by  others  Leprofy.  Vipers  had  been 
employed  in  fuch  difeafes,  and  in  many  others,  and  highly  extolled, 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Phyficians,  and  by  many  of 
the  moderns.  Yet  though  they  ftill  kept  their  place  in  our  difpenfa- 
tories,  and  were  really  to  be  had  at  Apothecaries  Hall  in  London, 
and  in  many  apothecaries  fhops,  they  were  very  little  ufed  in  prac- 
tice. This  ftrongly  implied  that  they  had  not  in  reality  been 
found  very  ufeful :  befides,  there  was  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  they 
had  originally  been  introduced  into  practice  in  confequence  of 
fome  fuperftitious  notions  which  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  whether  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Jews,  and  their 
brazen  ferpent,  or  not,  I  am  not  antiquarian  enough  to  determine^ 
Still,  however,  it  was  pofTible  that  a  remedy  might  be  good, 
though  originally  introduced  by  fuperftition  ;  and  that  a  good 
remedy  might  have  fallen  into  immerited  negledl.  It  was  at  leaft 
certain,  by  very  ample  experience,  that  the  flefh  of  vipers,  and  the 
broth  made  of  it,  was  a  perfectly  innocent  and  wholefome  food, 
jufl  like  the  flefh  of  eels,  or  that  of  tortoifes,  commonly  called  tur- 
tles. It  had  often  been  ufed  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  confidered  as 
a  very  powerful  reftorative.  Dr  Home  thought  it  worth  while  to 
try  that  mild  and  fafe  remedy,  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate  difeafe, 
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which  generally  requires,  and  fometimes  baffles,  our  moft  power- 
ful, and  what  may  be  called  our  rougheil  medicines.  He  gave 
vipers  to  three  patients,  one  of  whom  grew  better  under  their  ufe, 
but  was  not  cured  ;  feemingly  becaufe  no  more  vipers  could  be  got 
for  him.  The  fecond  in  about  a  fortnight  was  almoft  cured ;  but 
being  informed  by  fome  foolifh  perfon  what  fhe  was  getting,  would 
take  no  more  of  the  medicine.  The  third  of  thofe  patients,  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  who  had  been  covered  from  her  infancy  with  a  dry 
fcaly  eruption,  was  cured  in  a  fortnight. 

I  am  far  from  contending,  that  a  few  fiich  cafes  are  fufEcient  to 
entitle  vipers  to  refume  their  former  honourable  ftation  in  our  dif- 
penfatories,  from  which  they  have  mofl  ignominioufly  been  dif- 
miffed  within  thefe  few  years,  both  by  the  London  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  of  Phyficians  :  but  I  contend  ftrongly  for  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions ;  that  the  vipers  did  no  harm  in  the  cafes  in 
which  they  were  given  ;   that  every  pradlitioner  of  competent 
knowledge  muft  have  been  fure  of  this  beforehand  ;  and  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  this  country  againft  fuch  an  article  of 
food  or  medicine,  are  groundlefs  and  abfurd  ;  juft  like  the  horror 
which  the  Spaniards  of  South  America,  fo  lately  as  the  time  of 
Commodore  Anfon,  entertained  againft  eating  turtle.  Moreover, 
though  I  fhould  not  truft  to  vipers  for  the  cure  of  herpes  or  leprofy, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  fome  difeafes  of  the  fldn  may  be 
cured  by  them.    For  example,  if  a  poor  failor,  by  living  on  the 
common  but  unwholfome  feafaring  diet,   had  grown  fcorbutic 
and  fcaly,  I  dare  fay  the  flefh  and  the  broth  of  vipers,  provided 
only  he  could  get  enough  of  it,  woidd  contribute  greatly  to  his 
cure :  and  if  a  rich  Alderman  was  grown  mangy  by  over  feeding, 
I  dare  fay  he  might  be  cured  by  living  for  two  or  three  months  on 
viper  broth  and  bread,  as  certainly  as  by  living  for  the  fame  time 
on  chicken  broth,  or  any  other  wholefome  low  diet :  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  if  all  the  Counts  and  Princes  of  the  holy  Roman 
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Empire,  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  got  the  mange,  vipers  would 
have  been  prefcribed  for  them  all.  Yet  that  fimple  and  innocent 
piece  of  pracflice,  merely  becaufe  it  was  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try, was  moft  abfm'dly  and  unjnftly  made  a  fubjedl  of  reproach 
to  Dr  Home.  i 

The  other  piece  of  pra(5lice  or  experiment,  which  by  fome  per- 
fons,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  fpoken  of  in  terms  of 
reproach,  to  me  always  appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  I  allude  to 
his  experiments  with  refpe(5l  to  the  ufe  of  blifters  as  a  cure  for  con- 
tinued fevers.  For  this  purpofe  they  had  long  been  in  general  ufe  ; 
for  it  happened  that  Phyficians  of  very  different  fedls  or  fyftems 
in  phyfic  had  yet  agreed,  though  for  different  reafons,  in  ufing 
blifters  in  continued  fevers.  I  myfelf  know  of  three  totally  differ- 
ent theories,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  that  made  Phy- 
ficians think  it  neceffary  to  ufe  them ;  I  mean  that  of  evacuating 
morbid  matter,  that  of  refolving  vifcid  lentor  of  the  blood,  and 
that  of  relaxing  or  of  taking  off  fpafm  from  the  extreme  veffels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  :  and  I  believe  there  have  been  fome  other 
theories,  or  at  leaft  fome  peculiar  modifications  of  thefe,  all  fa- 
vouring the  fame  kind  of  pracftice  ;  yet  many  Phyficians,  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  ago,  had  begun  to  diftruft  it.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  however  much  we 
diftrufted  it,  few  if  any  of  us  dared  to  omit  it  in  urgent  cafes. 
Dr  Home,  like  many  other  Phyficians  about  that  time,  diftrufted 
the  fuppofed  goods  effects  of  blifters  in  fevers  ;  but  ufed  them,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom  and  fyftem.  He  carefully  obferved  their 
effedls,  and  very  candidly  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  obfervations. 
This  refult  was  very  unfavourable  :  in  feven  experiments,  that  is, 
of  feven  patients  labouring  under  continued  fever,  whofe  cure  was 
trufted  chiefly  to  blifters,  four  died,  one  grew  worfe  under  their 
ufe,  and  the  other  two  were  evidently  no  better  for  them.  If  this 
had  been  a  trial  of  a  new  remedy,  I  fhould  have  thought  it  highly 
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blameable  :  but  it  was  juft  the  reverfe  ;  it  was  the  faithful  employ- 
ment of  a  common  long-eftabliftied  pradlice,  one  fo  firmly  ella- 
blifhed,  that  if  it  had  been  omitted  in  thofe  cafes  which  ended 
fatally,  this  would  have  been  confidered  as  a  bold  or  wanton  experi- 
ment :  nay,  it  would  have  been  fuppofed,  that  the  patients  died 
for  want  of  bliftering.  Dr  Home  had  no  peculiar  merit  or  de- 
merit in  the  pracflice  which  he  followed  ;  but  very  great  merit  in 
candidly  making  known  its  bad  fuccefs.  If  other  Phyficians  had 
been  as  candid  in  giving  an  account  of  their  bad  fuccefs  with  dif- 
ferent remedies,  or  but  half  as  ready  to  publilh  their  unfuccefsful 
as  their  fuccefsful  cafes,  whatever  medicines  they  employed,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  their  fcience,  and  better  for  mankind. 

Any  perfon  who  is  curious  or  diftruflful,  may  foon  be  convinced 
that  thefe  are  my  genuine  fentiments  on  the  fubjedl,  and  not  aflu- 
med  or  profeffed  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  In  my  Confpe£lus  Medic'ina  Theoretics,  publiftied  near  twenty 
years  ago,  after  mentioning  pretty  fully  the  practice  of  bliftering  in 
continued  fevers,  and  the  various  theories  or  reafons  afTigned  for  it, 
and  my  own  diftrufl,  both  of  tlie  pradlice  and  the  theories  in  quef- 
tion,  I  alluded  to  Dr  Home's  experiments  on  the  fubjecft  in  the 
following  words,  Parag.  1615.  Neque  hie  filentio  prat  ertre  fas  ejl 
experimenta  clari  auBoris^  infelicia  quidem  ilia,  fed  non  eo  minus  titilia^ 
qucsque  ipfe  honesto  et  liherali  animo  palam  indicavit.  Hie  auSior  in 
experimenta  de  fcbrium  remediis  incumbens,  agros  aliquot,  posthabitis 
plerisque  aliis  auxiliis,  veficatoriis  fere  folis  commifit ;  febricitanttum 
vero  hoc  modo  tradlatorum  major  pars  periit ;  eorumque  qui  evaseranty 
nemo  midtum  honi  ab  illo  remedio  percepit,  plerique  hand  parum  mali. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeflion  it  may  be  ne- 
celFary,  but  it  will  be  eafy,  to  explain  the  great  importance  of  that 
candid  publication  of  Dr  Home,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
bad  fuccefs  that  he  had  met  with  from  the  ufe  of  bhfters  in  the 
cure  of  continued  fevers.    Probably  there  were  at  that  time,  in  this 
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ifland  alone,  many  hundreds  of  pra(5litioners  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  employing  blifters  in  the  cure  of  that  difeafe,  bona  jide  believing 
that  they  were  one  of  the  beft  remedies  that  could  be  ufed,  and  of 
fuch  importance,  that  they  themfelves  would  have  been  highly 
culpable  if  they  had  not  employed  them.    Many  of  thofe  prac- 
titioners might  have  occafion  to  treat  every  year,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  patients'  ill'of  fevers,  and  probably  many  hundreds  of  fuch 
patients  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  ;  all  of  whom  muft  by  that 
practice  have  been  made  to  fufFer  much  pain  and  inconvenience, 
without  any  adequate  benefit,  or  without  any  benefit  at  all  j  and 
feveral  of  them  every  year  muft  have  perifhed  by  having  their 
cure  trufted  to  that  unavailing  and  often  pernicious  remedy,  im- 
plying the  omifiion  or  neglecfl  of  other  remedies,  which  might 
either  have  cured  them  fpeedily,  or,  by  alleviating  their  fufferings, 
and  breaking  the  force  of  the  fever,  might,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,  have  brought  it  to  a  favourable  termination.    Many  of  the 
beft  practitioners,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  on  this  fubjedl,  agree  with  me,  and  with  Dr  Home,  in  re- 
jeCling  blifters  as  a  general  cure  for  continued  fevers  ;  though  we 
admit  that  they  are  a  valuable  remedy  in  fome  other  difeafes,  even 
of  the  febrile  kind ;  nay,  that  they  may  fometimes  relieve  certain 
fymptoms  which  occafionally  take  place  in  continued  fevers  :  but 
for  this  purpofe  I  believe  we  have  other  remedies  far  preferable  to 
blifters.    To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  not  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  number  of  blifters  is  at  this  time  employed  in  the  cure 
of  continued  fevers  that  was  employed  in  the  cure  of  them  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  this  effential  improvement  in 
that  important  fubje(5l  of  pra(5lice  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  Dr  Home's  publication.    Yet  fo  tenacious  are  Phyficians  of  their 
old  opinions  and  pra(5lices,  that  feveral  of  them,  to  my  knowledge, 
would  never  fubmit  to  be  fet  right  on  that  point ;  and  continued 
to  prefcribe  blifters  for  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  as  long  as  they 
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lived.  Nay,  I  fhrewdly  fufpe6l  that  there  are,  even  in  this  country, 
fome  Phyficians  v^'ho  faithfully  adhere  to  the  old  fyltem  ;  chiefly,  I 
believe,  fome  of  the  older  members  of  our  faculty,  and  very  few,  if 
any,  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Such  good  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
old  fchool  will  of  courfe  regard  all  that  I  have  here  faid  of  bliflers 
as  a  mofl  damnable  herefy  ;  and  when  I  declare,  as  I  can  do  with 
truth,  that  I  have  treated  fuccefsfully  many  hundreds  of  patients 
ill  of  continued  fevers  without  the  help  of  one  blifler,  they  will  no 
more  believe  me,  than  I  fhould  believe  them,  if  they  were  to  tell 
me,  that  they  had  cured  five  hundred  fuch  patients  by  bliflers 
alone,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy. 

Such  was  the  nature,  and  fuch  one  of  the  efFedls,  of  that  book, 
the  title  of  which  appeared  fo  formidable,  and  to  which  Mr  John 
Bell  alludes,  with  fuch  confidence,  in  proof  of  the  horrible  nature 
and  purpofe  of  clinical  ledlures. 

How  then,  it  may  reafonably  be  afked,  can  the  particulars  of 
fuch  innocent  and  common  pradtice  be  called  experiments ;  or  what 
propriety  or  what  joke  was  there  in  giving  to  the  book  in  queftion 
the  title  of  cHnical  experiments  ?  Even  this  may  eafily  be  explain- 
ed ;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  do  fo.  In  the  firft  place,  in  every 
part  of  Natural  Philofophy,  every  change  produced  by  human 
contrivance  is  called  an  experiment ;  which  means  no  more  than  a 
contrived  obfervation.  An  obfervation,  as  diftinguifhed  from  an 
experiment,  is  the  remarking  any  event  or  change  which  occurred 
from  natural  caufes,  and  without  any  human  contrivance.  We 
have  obfervations  on  eclipfes,  on  the  tides,  on  earthquakes,  on 
eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  :  We  have 
experiments  in  mechanical  philofophy,  with  balls  of  ivory  or  of 
clay,  with  magnets,  and  prifms,  and  eledlrical  machines ;  in  che- 
miftry,  with  acids  and  alcalis,  metals  and  gafes,  heat  and  cold  ;  and 
in  phyfic,  with  medicines  and  regimen.  It  would  be  well  tor 
mankind,  and  beft  of  all  for  our  moft  noble  faculty,  if  our  experi- 
ments 
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ments  in  phyfic  were  as  certain  and  uniform  as  thofe  in  chemiftry, 
or  in  mechanical  philofophy :  but  as  long  as  the  human  body  is  a 
living  fubjea,  implying  the  exiftence  and  co-operation  of  another 
principle  of  change,  infinitely  variable  in  its  condition,  and  at  leaft 
as  important  in  its  influence  as  the  medicines  which  we  prefcribe, 
that  kind  of  certainty  cannot  be  attained.    Our  pracSlice  is  there- 
fore neceflfarily  not  only  a  fyftem  of  experiments,  but  a  conftant 
feries  of  precarious  experiments ;  fome  of  which  approach  near 
to  certainty,  but  others  are  far  removed  from  it.    The  nearer  they 
are  brought  to  certainty  the  better  for  the  patients,  and  for  the 
praditioners,  the  teachers,  and  the  learners  of  medicine.    But  if 
they  were  all  brought  to  perfe6l  certainty,  they  would  equally  be 
experiments,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  already  explained  ;  and  fuch 
experiments  as  every  ftudent  ought  to  fee,  and  attend  to,  in  all  their 
circUmftances ;  juft  as  the  ftudents  of  chemiftry  and  natural  philo- 
Ibphy  fee  the  experiments,  even  the  moft  familiar  and  certain,  in 
thofe  branches  of  fcience.    A  ftudent  of  phyfic  would  foon  ac- 
quire more  ufeful  knowledge  by  a  courfe  of  fuch  experiments, 
than  could  be  extracted  from  fome  thoufands  of  our  moft  learned 
volumes  ;  as  a  ftudent  of  natural  philofophy,  who  is  not  an  incor- 
rigible blockhead,  will  learn  more  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  matter  and  motion,  from  feeing  experiments  made  with 
two  balls  of  ivory,  or  two  malFes  of  foft  clay,  than  could  be  dif. 
tilled  from  all  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  the  philofophers 
that  fucceeded  him  till  the  time  of  Galileo. 

But  further,  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubje<5l  on 
which  it  operates,  and  from  the  various  purpofes  which  thofe  who 
pra(ftife  it  have  in  view,  may  be  regarded  in  feveral  very  different 
lights.  It  is  a  curious  and  interefting  branch  of  natural  philofo- 
phy;  it  is  a  trade  or  craft  by  which  many  perfons  live;  it  is  a 
pra(f)-ical  art,  the  obje(?t  of  which  is  to  cure  difeafes,  when  this  can 
be  done  ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  done,  at  leaft  to  alleviate  the  fuf- 
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ferings  of  the  patients.    Every  piece  of  medical  pradlice  may  be 
regarded  in  relation  to  each  of  thofe  views,  which  are  in  no  degree 
inconfiftent  with  one  another;  juft  as  the  pradlitioner,  or  any 
other  man,  may  be  confidered,  not  as  what  he  is  in  himfelf,  but 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  others.    The  fame  man,  in  different  re- 
lations, will  be  thought  and  called  a  father,  a  fon,  a  hufband,  a 
brother,  a  friend  or  enemy,  debtor  or  creditor,  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant.   Even  fo,  the  rnofl  common  piece  of  medical  pradtice, 
confidered  in  relation  to  the  patient,  may  be  an  adl  of  the  greateft 
kindnefs  that  one  human  being  can  do  to  another,  and,  as  fuch, 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  perfon  whom  it  faved 
from  death,  or  relieved  from  pain  and  ficknefs,  or  to  whom  it  re- 
ftored  thofe  who  were  deareft  to  him.    Such  things  are  done  times 
innumerable  every  day  by  pradlitioners,  who  have  no  view  either 
to  the  advancement  of  their  fcience,  or  to  any  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment to  themfelves.    But  much  good  medical  pra(5lice  is  done,  and 
many  a  learned  prefcription  is  written,  by  Phyficians,  who  think  no 
more,  either  of  benevolence  to  their  patients,  or  of  the  improve- 
ment of  phyfic,  than  the  apothecary  does  who  makes  up  the  medi- 
cines, or  the  undertaker  who  furnilhes  the  coffins  which  are  want- 
ed, at  the  fliop-price  of  their  refpecflive  goods  :  it  is  the  Dodlor's. 
trade,  by  which  he  muft  live,  and  he  is  honeftly  labouring  in  his 
vocation,   thinking  only  of  the  one  thing  needful.     The  fame 
pieces  of  practice,  when  the  Phyfician  has  it  in  view  carefully  to 
obferve  and  record  the  refult,  to  arrange  it  with  limilar  obferva- 
tions,  and  from  many  fuch  compared  together,  to  deduce  general 
conclufions  for  the  advancement  of  his  fcience  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  art,  are  regarded  as  experiments  ;  but  furely  they  are 
experiments  of  the  moil  innocent  a-ad  laudable  kind.  Thoufands 
of  thefe  experiments  may  efcapc  the  obfervation  of  the  patients 
themfelves,  as  well  as  of  tl^ofe  who  are  about  them,  and  mofl 
deeply  interefled  in  thei^  welfare.    Nothing  violent,  nothing  un- 
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ufual  may  be  attempted  ;  no  extraordinary  or  diilreffing  fymptonls 
may  occur,  the  former  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  foon  be  relie- 
ved, or  the  difeafe  may  be  completely  cured.    In  other  cafes,  the 
iymptoms  may  gradually  grow  worfe  ;  the  difeafe  may  run  its 
natural  courfe,  and  terminate  fatally  in  the  ufual  manner ;  the 
practice  employed,  or  experiments  made,  not  availing  the  patient. 
But  in  many  cafes,  the  pradlice  or  experiment  which  the  Phyfician 
is  obliged  to  try,  in  order  to  give  the  patient  his  beft  or  only  • 
chance  for  life,  muft  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  excite  anxiety  and 
alarm.    The  remedy  employed  may  be  uncommon  ;  it  may  be 
violent  in  appearance,  or  even  in  reality,  from  its  immediate  ef- 
fects.   Nay,  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  the  Phyfician  may  even  have 
intimated  this  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.  .  But  as  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  the  danger,  in  cafe  of  failure,  is  very  great  to  the  Phyfician 
himfelf,  I  mean  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice or  experiment  is  but  feldom  tried  by  regular  Phyficians  of 
eflablifhed  charadler ;  too  feldom  indeed,  to  the  beft  of  my  judg- 
ment.   The  cafe  I  believe  is  different  with  the  irregulars,  who 
have  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  ;  who  know,  that 
whatever  good  they  do,  the  woFld  proclaimeth,  and  whatever  ill 
they  do,  the  earth  covereth.    Yet  fuch  irregulai-s,  though  they  kill ' 
many  patients  by  their  rafh  and  blundering  practice,  have  certain- 
ly cured  fome  in  very  unfavourable  fituations,  by  means  well 
known  to  the  regulars,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  real  or  fup- 
pofed  danger,  thefe  were  afraid  to  employ.    It  mufl  even  be  ac- 
knov/ledged,  however  mortifying  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  the 
regular  faculty,  that  we  owe  to  the  quacks  the  knowledge  and 
ufe  of  feveral  of  the  moft  powerful  medicines  which  we  now  gene- 
rally, employ ;  fuch  as  opium,  antimony,  mercury,  and  many 
others.    Still,  however,  the  number  of  really  ufeful  medicines 
bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  vaft  multitude  of  ufelefs  drugs 
that  from  time  to  time  have  been  introdaced,  and  highly  extolled, 
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both  by  quacks  arid  by  regular  Phyficians,  that  the  regular  faculty 
have  in  general  a  ftrong  tendency  to  diftruft  all  new  medicines,  , 
and  of  courfe  a  reludlance  even  to  try  them.  It  was  long  ago  re- 
marked by  Bacon,  and  the  obfervation  is  juft  as  true  at  prefent  as 
it  was  in  his  time,  that  regular  Phyficians  are  always  more  difpo- 
fed  to  expe6l  advantage  in  medicine  from  the  improvement  of  the 
general  plan  of  pradlice  in  a  difeafe,  than  from  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  any  particular  medicine  that  may  be  propofed ;  while 
thofe  not  of  the  medical  profeflion,  being  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of 
'  that  kind  of  improvement  in  phyfic,  are  always  credulous  with 
refpedl  to  the  good  effecfbs  of  every  new  medicine  that  they  hear 
recommended.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  obvious  ;  thofe  not 
of  our  profeffion  hear  only  of  the  few  cafes  in  which  fuch  meidi- 
cines  were  or  feemed  to  be  fuccefsful.  Phyficians  know  to  their 
forrow  the  many  cafes  in  which  they  do  no  good,  and  fome  in 
which  they  do  harm  ;  and  are  neceffarily  forced  to  doubt,  whether, 
in  the  mofl  favourable  cafes,  they  had  really  done  that  good  which 
both  practitioners  and  patients  had  moil  confidently  believed. 
Thefe  things  are  fo  well  and  fo  generally  known,  that  mofl  perfons 
of  competent  judgment,  if  they  had  read  this  vindication  of  the 
Clinical  ProfefTors,  from  the  charge  of  trying  wanton  and  danger- 
ous experiments  on  their  patients,  without  knowing  what  gave 
occafion  to  it,  would  have  regarded  it  as  mere  affectation  :  but  the 
ftrong  paffage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet  will  effedual- 
ly  preclude  all  fuch  furmifes  on  this  occafion. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  in  medical  practice  or  expe- 
riments on  patients  which  I  muft  beg  leave  to  ftate  in  its  true 
light,  becaufe  it  is  on  all  occafions,  but  efpecially  in  an  hofpital  or 
in  a  clinical  ward,  eafily  mifreprefented  by  the  malevolent,  and 
really  mifunderftood  by  thofe  who  fee  only  what  is  done,  or  per- 
haps but  a  part  of  it,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  reafons  for 
which  fuch  things  are  done.    To  this  kind  of  praClice  I  alluded 
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in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  140.),  in  a  few  obfervations  that 
I  made  on  the  neceffary  employment  of  our  moft  powerful  re- 
medies, fuch  as  are  often  required  in  the  mofl  urgent  and  dan- 
gerous cafes,  in  which  the  patient's  chance  for  recovery  is  very 
fmall,  and  in  which  there  may  be  even  fome  danger  from  the 
violent  effecls  of  the  remedies  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  eafier 
than  to  impute  to  the  operation  of  thofe  ftrong  remedies  all  the  un- 
favourable fymptoms,  or  even  the  death  of  the  patient,  if  fuch 
things  happen  after  their  ufe.  But  candour  and  common  fenfe 
require  that  the  moft  favourable  coriftru6lion  fhould  be  put  on  the 
condu(5l  of  a  Phyfician  in  thofe  trying  and  vexatious  circumftances. 
A  very  little  refle(5lion  muft  convince  every  perfon  of  good  fenfe, 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  danger,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  any  piece  of 
practice  that  ought  to  be  confidered,  but  the  difference  between 
that  danger  and  the  danger  to  which  the  patient  was  expofed  from 
his  difeafe.  I  do  not  think  the  danger  of  any  common  medicine, 
or  common  mode  of  practice,  if  employed  with  but  tolerable  judg- 
ment, nearly  fo  great  as  has  often  been  faid,  both  by  the  vulgar, 
who  are  fometimes  pleafed  to  fancy  that  Phyficians  had  killed  thofe 
patients  who  died  under  their  care,  and  by  Phyficians  themfelves, 
who  now  and  then  have  the  goodnefs  to  pay  that  compliment  to 
their  brethren.  The  refult  of  my  own  obfervation  on  the  pracflice 
of  phyfic  has  been  a  ftrong  convidlion,  that  for  one  patient  who 
is  killed  by  the.  regular  faculty  by  the  ufe  of  violent  and  dangerous 
remedies,  twenty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred,  are  allowed  to  die  with- 
out getting  that  chance  of  recovery  which  fuch  powerful  remedies 
would  have  given  them.  But  fuppofing  the  violent  remedies  to 
which  I  allude  to  be  as  dangerous  as  ever  was  pretended,  if  the 
danger  of  the  difeafe  was  ftill  greater  and  more  urgent,  or  if  the 
difeafe  w^as  almoft  certainly  fatal  unlefs  fuch  remedies  were  em- 
ployed, the  ufe  of  them  muft  be  confidered  as  leflening  the  danger 
of  the  patient.    It  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  in  another  point 
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of  view,  that  the  ftate  of  the  body  in  certain  difeafes  greatly 
lefTens  the  danger  of  fome  of  our  moft  violent  remedies,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  thofe  remedies  moft  peculiarly  neceffary. 
Nay,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  in  particular  difea- 
fes, that  make  it  almoft  infenfible  to  fome  of  our  moft  powerful 
medicines,  or  at  leaft  make  it*  neceffary  to  adminifter  thefe  medi- 
cines in  quantities  much  larger  than  would  be  given,  or  could  be 
required,  in  other  difeafes  ;  perhaps  in  fuch  quantities  as  would 
be  certainly  fatal  to  a  ftrong  perfon  in  perfed:  health.  I  believe 
very  violent  fever,  and  certainly  violent  internal  inflammation 
connecfted  with  high  fever,  while  it  requires  large  bleeding,  at  the 
fame  time  enables  the  body  to  bear  it  with  lefs  danger  and  in- 
convenience than  it  could  have  done  in  health.  In  the  courfe  of 
fuch  a  difeafe,  a  patient,  who  had  fainted  on  the  firft  and  fecond 
bleeding,  though  not  very  large,  has  been  known  to  bear  two  or 
three  fubfequent  bleedings,  much  larger,  without  fainting,  and 
with  great  benefit.  In  dropfy  it  often  happens,  efpecially  when 
the  head  becomes  affedted,  that  ftrong  purges  have  no  effe6l, 
though  given  in  double  or  triple  the  common  dofes ;  yet  if  given 
in  ftiil  larger  dofes,  they  fometimes  anfwer  perfedily  well.  In  the 
locked  jaw,  and  I  underftand  the  cafe  to  be  the  fame  in  the  hydro- 
phobia, (from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog),  opium,  in  double  or  per- 
haps ten  times  its  ufual  dofe,  may  have  little  or  no  effect ;  yet  if 
given  in  ftill  larger  dofes,  it  may  cure  a  painful  and  horrible  dif- 
eafe, which  otlierwife  would  be  fatal  in  two  days.  It  can  fcarce  be 
neceffary  to  fay,  that  in  fuch  cafes  no  Phyfician  in  his  fenfes  would 
prefcribe  at  once  bleeding  to  fuch  an  amount,  or  fuch  enormous 
quantities  of  flrong  medicines,  as  may  eventually  be  found  necef- 
fary. It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  all  fuch  pieces  of  pradice  will  be 
tried  at  firfl  in  moderation,  though  with  vigour,  and  repeated  and 
pufhed  farther,  as  circumflances  may  require.  On  this  plan,  I 
conceive,  that  even  the  pofitive  danger  from  them  mufl  be  but 
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fmall,  and  the  relative  danger  from  tliem,  eftimated  by  their  in- 
fluence on  a  ftill  more  dangerous  difeafe,  muft  be  ftill  fmaller,  or 
next  to  nothing.  But  when  only  the  marvellous  part  of  fuch 
pradlice  is  told,  without  mentioning  the  reafons  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
cautions with  which  it  was  tried,  it  will  necelTarily  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  of  the  mofl  unwarrantable  and  horrible  kind. 
This  kind  of  mifreprefentation  I  myfelf  have  experienced,  from 
fome  of  my  own  pupils,  not  from  any  malevolence  on  their  part, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  from  their  being  highly  pleafed  with  my 
fuccefs  by  fuch  practice  in  fome  very  unfavourable  cafes ;  of 
which  they  told  only  the  wonderful  part,  fuppreffing,  or  perhaps  - 
forgetting,  what  was  of  much  more  confequence.  Some  of  thofe 
cafes,  if  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  had  known  of  them,  would 
have  been  much  better  for  their  purpofe  than  the  pretended  bold 
experiment  of  giving  arfenic  for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent  fever : 
which  by  the  by  was  no  experiment  of  mine ;  for  at  the  time 
when  his  pamphlet  was  pubhflied,  I  had  not  once  given  arfenic  in 
an  intermittent  fever.  Patients,  whether  in  private  pra<fl;ice  or  in 
hofpitals,  unlefs  they  are  informed  of  it  by  fome  mahcious  med- 
dling perfons,  cannot  know  either  what  medicines,  or  what  dofes 
of  them  they  are  getting  ;  nor  confequently  can  they  be  alarmed 
with  the  notion  of  being  made  the  fubjeds  of  fuch  experiments  : 
but  fometimes  it  becomes  neceffary,  both  in  public  and  private 
pradlice,  to  employ  very  rough  and  violent  remedies,  both  the  kind 
and  degree  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to  the  patient,  and  to 
all  about  him ;  and  when  fuch  remedies  prove  unfuccefsful,  as 
muft  often  happen,  the  Phyfician  who  prefcribed  them  muft  at  leaft 
be  blamed,  and  may  think  himfelf  fortunate  if  he  do  not  become 
the  objedl  of  indignation  and  horror.  In  illuftration  of  what  I 
have  faid,  I  ftiall  mention  two  examples  of  this  kind,  which  befel 
myfelf  in  the  clinical  wards  ;  both  of  which  cafes,  though  one  of 
them  ended  favourably,  gave  me  for  fome  time  much  uneafinefs ; 
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as  I  feared  they  might  have  excited  fome  popular  clamour,  not  only 
againft  myfelf,  but  againft  the  clinical  wards,  and  the  Hofpital  in 
general. 

In  January  1799,  I  got  into  the  clinical  ward  a  young  man, 
whofe  fituation  was  fuch,  that  I  judged  it  necefTary  to  employ  on 
him,  without  delay,  fome  pieces  of  pradlice,  which  to  himfelf,  and 
his  friends,  and  the  other  patients,  muft  have  appeared  at  leaft  very 
fevere  and  cruel,  if  not  very  dangerous  experiments.    Cold  as  the 
weather  was,  he  was  laid  out  naked  on  the  floor,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  cold  water  were  dafhed  all  over  his  body  and  limbs  ;  then  he 
was  wrapt  up  in  blankets,  and  put  to  bed,  and  got  large  dofes  of 
laudanum.    Thefe  practices  were  frequently  repeated  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  but  he  died  in  two  days.    The  other  patients  and  their 
vifitors,  who  faw  what  was  doing,  and  muft  have  heard  repeatedly 
that  the  dofes  of  laudanum  which  he  was  getting  were  uncommon- 
ly great,  could  fcarce  fail  to  think  that  he  was  killed  by  the  pradlice 
which  I  employed.    Every  Phyfician  will  underftand,  even  by 
what  I  have  faid  of  it,  that  his  difeafe  could  be  nothing  but  the 
locked  jaw,  or  tetanus ,  a  difeafe  of  moft  excruciating  pain,  and  fuch 
extreme  danger,  that  very  few  recover  from  it,  and  moft  of  thofe 
who  are  attacked  by  it  die  within  five  days  ;  efpecially  when  it  is 
produced  by  a  wound,  which  was  the  cafe  in  that  patient.    In  him  ■ 
it  had  fubfifted  three  days  before  I  faw  him,  and  in  that  time  had 
made  very  rapid  progrefs  ;  fo  that  I  was  almoft  certain  he  could  not 
live  two  days  longer,  unlefs  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  could  be 
ftopped  by  fome  very  powerful  remedies.    I  knew  of  none  fo  like- 
ly to  do  good  as  thofe  that  I  employed.    I  did  not  confider  them 
as  dangerous,  though  one  of  them,  the  affufion  of  cold  water,  was 
certainly  fevere.    At  any  rate,  the  danger  from  the  remedies  could 
bear  no  proportion  to  that  from  the  difeafe,  and  the  employing 
of  them  was  certainly  leifening  the  danger  of  the  patient,  and  giving 
him  his  beft  or  only  chance  for  his  life.    But  thefe  things  his 
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y  friends,  and  the  other  patients  could  not  know :  and  very  probably, 
even  when  they  heard  that  his  difeafe  was  a  locked  jaw,  they  would 
think  of  no  other  danger  from  it  but  that  of  the  patient  being 
gradually  ftarved  to  death  ;  which  I  underftand  is  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a  locked  jaw.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  tell  them,  that  the  fevere  practice  of  dafhing  cold  water 
on  the  body  of  the  patient  in  that  difeafe  had  been  recommended 
by  Hippocrates  two  thoufand  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  ne- 
gledled  for  two  thoufand  years  or  more,  and  had  been  revived,  and 
again  brought  into  repute,  within  thefe  thirty  years  ;  and  that,  next 
to  it,  the  adminiftration  of  opium,  in  large  dofes,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, feemed  the  moft  powerful  remedy ;  and  that  both  together 
formed,  if  not  the  whole,  at  leaft  by  far  tlie  greateft  part  of 
the  pradlice,  which  every  Phyfician  of  competent  knowledge 
would  wifh  to  have  employed  on  himfelf,  or  on  his  beft  friends, 
if  they  were  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe  ;  and  that  it  would  be  my  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  employ  the  fame  remedies,  if  poilible  with 
greater  vigour,  efpecialiy  the  opium,  in  ftill  larger  dofes,  in  any 
fimilar  cafe.  To  this  hour  I  know  not  how  I  have  efcaped  tliofe 
animadverfions,  which  I  expe(5led  for  my  pra<ftice,  and  my  bad  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  cafe ;  unlefs  it  was,  that  tlie  converfation  of  my 
pupils  fufficiently  explained  to  the  other  patients  the  urgent  danger 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  neceffity  of  trying  thofe  feemingly  cruel  and 
dangerous  experiments. 

On  another  occafion,  in  fummer  1797,  I  made  a  ftill  narrower 
efcape  from  thofe  reproaches,  or  thofe  extravagant  encomiums, 
which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  hare  fo  liberally  beflowed  on 
the  Clinical  Profeffors.  A  young  man  came  under  my  care  in  the 
clinical  ward,  who  had  been  ill  of  a  pleurify  for  feveral  days. 
The  fymptoms  were  fo  uncommonly  violent,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  urgent  danger  of  it,  and 
the  only  remedy,  namely,  large  bleeding,  tliat  could  give  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  a  chance  for  his  life.    The  youngeft  of  my  pupils  muft  have 
known  all  thefe  things  juft  as  well  as  I  did.  The  remedy  certainly  was 
not  fpared  ;  my  man  underwent  three  large  bleedings  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  without  the  lead  benefit ;  indeed  he  evidently  grew 
worfe,  and  after  the  third  bleeding  my  clerk  came  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  much  '  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying.    This  was  no  fur- 
prife  to  me,  who  had  been  aware  of  his  great  danger  from  the  mo- 
ment I  faw  him  ;  but  as  I  was  not  difpofed  to  give  him  up,  without 
uiing  every  effort  to  fave  him,  I  went  immediately  to  the  Hofpital, 
and  finding  his  flrength  ftill  entire,  though  the  fymptoms  of  his 
difeafe  were  dreadfully  urgent,  I  inftantly  ordered  another  bleeding 
for  him,  and  ftaid  to  fee  it  performed,  and  to  obferve  the  effe(5l  of 
it.    It  was  the  largeft  I  ever  witneffed,  and  much  larger  than  any 
bleeding  that  I  ever  prefcribed.    I  expe(5led  and  wifhed  to  have 
made  him  faint  by  that  bleeding  :  for  fuch  fainting,  I  am  confi- 
dent, often  does  good ;  but  this,  like  every  other  point  in  phyfic, 
has  been  the  fubje(5l  of  keen  and  endlefs  difpute.    He  bore  the 
lofs  of  thirty-two  ounces  (a  full  Englifli  quart)  of  blood  without 
fainting  ;  and  I  durfl  go  no  farther.    Next  day  I  found  him  worfe 
than  ever,  but  ftill,  as  I  thought,  able  to  bear  another  bleeding ; 
which  I  conceived  might  give  him  fome  chance,  though  but  a  very 
fmall  one,  for  life.    It  was  tried  without  delay,  and  I  ftaid  to  ob- 
ferve the  effed;  of  it.    To  enfure,  as  I  thought,  his  fainting,  I  made 
him  fit  ere6l  when  he  was  bled ;  and  in  that  pofture  he  bore  the  lofs 
of  more  than  twenty  ounces  of  blood  ;  making  in  all  ninety-feven 
ounces,  that  were  taken  from  him  in  three  fucceffive  days,  but  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.    At  that  tim.e  he  was  feized  with  hiccup,  and 
I  could  obferve  fome  fpafms  in  his  face  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  faid, 
and  in  fa6l  was  faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  had  bled  him  into 
convulfions.    One  or  two  of  my  pupils,  who  were  very  attentive  to 
all  that  paffed,  took  fright,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  believing  all 
was  over,  and  that  the  man  was  inftantly  to  die  in  my  hands ;  and  , 
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I  confefs  I  had  my  own  fliare  of  uneafinefs  for  fome  minutes ; 
though,  for  a  reafon  that  I  fhall  mention  afterwards,  I  was  not  fo 
much  difconcerted  as  my  pupils  were.    On  laying  the  man  down 
on  his  bed,  the  fpafms  went  off,  as  foon  and  as  eafily  as  a  faint- 
ing fit  commonly  does  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  patient  was  in 
a  manner  cured ;  the  violent  fymptoms  of  his  difeafe  inftantly 
ceafed,  and,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy,  he  recovered 
as  well  as  any  patient  I  ever  faw  in  that  difeafe,  and  much  fafter 
than  fuch  patients  commonly  do.    That  was  his  good  luck,  and 
mine  too  ;  for  if  he  had  died  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
reproach  to  me  as  long  as  I  lived,  probably  even  to  the  Hofpital 
in  which  I  pradlifed,  and  to  the  medical  fchool  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  Profeffor :  for  in  two  or  three  weeks,  that  is, 
by  the  time  my  man  was  difmiffed  cured  from  the  Hofpital,  the 
hiftory  of  his  cafe  was  known  at  Geneva  ;  fome  gentlemen  from 
that  city  having  been  my  pupils  at  that  time,  and  having,  as  I  foon 
learned,  regaled  their  friends  at  home  with  an  account  of  a  mode  of 
pradlice  very  different  from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  would  have  been  at  leafl  as  commu- 
nicative if  my  pra(5lice  had  been  unfuccefsful.   Such  is  the  fafety  of 
the  clinical  wards  as  a  place  in  which  to  try  dangerous  experiments. 
In  that  interefting  cafe,  if  I  had  flopped  fhort  after  the  third  bleed- 
ing, and  allowed  my  man  to  die,  which  to  the  befl  of  my  judg- 
-  ment  he  mufl  have  done  in  two  days,  or  perhaps  in  one,  I  fliould 
have  had  the  credit  of  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  fave  him. 
If  I  had  flopped  fhort  after  the  fourth  large  bleeding,  and  allowed 
him  to  die,  which  I  am  confident  would  have  been  liis  fate,  it 
would  have  been  a  noble  fubje(5l  of  difpute,  whether  his  difeafe 
or  my  excefTive  bleedings  (feventy-five  ounces  in  thirty  hours)  had 
killed  him.    But  if  he  had  died  after  the  fifth  bleeding,  whether 
inflantly  or  not,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  at  all  that  I  had 
killed  him  by  fuch  horrible  bleeding.    In  lecluring  on  that  cafe, 
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I  wiflied  to  tell  my  pupils,  but  durft  not,  becaufe  I  had  forgotten 
my  authority,  which  I  afterwards  found  in  a  biographical  book, 
that  Dr  Radcliffe,  the  greateft  Phyfician  in  London  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe  (pleurify)  at  the 
age  of  lixty,  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  ounces  in  one 
day ;  by  which  means  he  was  cured,  though  he  had  been  fo  ill  that 
for  fome  time  he  was  abfolutely  defpaired  of.  Radcliffe  was  a  brute, 
but  he  was  not  a  fool ;  and  certainly  would  neither  have  fubmitted 
to  fuch  pra(5lice,  nor,  what  I  prefume  was  the  cafe,  have  dire(5led  it 
for  himfelf,  without  knowing  that  it  was  neceflary ;  and  though  not 
perhaps  altogether  fafe,  at  lead  not  near  fo  dangerous  as  the  difeafe 
which  it  was  intended  to  cure.    It  happened,  however,  that  at  that 
time  I  could  explain  to  my  pupils  why  I  was  not  fb  much  alarmed 
as  fome  of  them  had  been  when  my  patient  fell  into  fpaims,  in- 
ftead  of  fainting,  on  his  laft  great  bleeding.  About  a  twelvemonth 
before,  I  had  met  with  the  fame  embarraffing  fymptom  repeatedly, 
in  a  young  lady  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.    In  her  the  fymptoms  were 
fo  violent  and  obftinate,  that  five  bleedings  were  required  in  the 
courfe  of  a  week  ;  every  one  of  which,  except  the  firft,  produced 
Itrong  fpafms  inftead  of  fainting.    Though  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  her  was  much  lefs  than  that  taken  from  my 
clinical  patient,  yet  relatively  to  her  bulk  or  weight  it  was  more. 
Without  that  rough  pradice,  or  even  with  lefs  of  it,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve fhe  muft  have  died ;  but  by  a  favourable  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  Ihe  recovered  perfedly.    Her  father,  having  been  bred 
to  phyfic,  underftood  thoroughly  the  nature,  the  danger,  and  the 
method  of  cure  of  her  difeafe  ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  un- 
common firmnefs  and  good  fenfe  ;  and  though  both  of  them  had 
in  a  manner  given  her  up,  they  were  well  pleafed  that  we  (Mr 
Ruffell  and  myfelf )  fhould  do  every  thing  that  we  .thought  could 
give  her  a  chance  for  recovery. 
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It  can  fcarce  be  neceflary  to  fay,  tla^  in  fnTillar  cafes  I  fliould 
be  ready,  and  think  myfelf  bound,  to  employ  the  fame  fevere  and 
feemingly  dangerous  practice  which  proved  fuccefsful  in  thofe 
cafes  r  but  even  if  it  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  them,  I  muft  equally 
have  employed  it  in  fimilar  cafes,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  beft, 
or  only  fuccefsful  practice  that  I  know  of,  in  that  difeafe,  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  general  nature.  If  my  man  had  died, 
when  I  only  intended  to  make  him  faint,  by  a  large  bleeding,  it 
would  not  have  deterred  me  from  fubmitting  to  the  fame  practice 
myfelf ;  which  but  a  few  months  after  I  was  fain  to  do,  twice  in 
one  day,  and  v/ith  great  benefit,  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.  It  would  be  folly  to  expedl  that  in  every 
cafe,  and  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  very  next  cafe,  in  which  I 
may  have  occafion  to  try  it,  I  Ihall  be  fuccefsful  by  luch  pradlice ; 
yet  in  the  clinical  wards,  and  in  private  prad^ice^  equally,  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  try  it. 

What  I  have  ftated  thus  ftrongly,  and  particularly,  with  refpedl 
to  thofe  two  extraordinary  and  very  dangerous  cafes,  I  mufl  pre- 
fume,  till  I  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  to  be  equally  true  with 
refpe(5l  to  the  practice  of  the  Clinical  ProfelTors,  in  the  more  com- 
mon and  lefs  dangerous  cafes  which  every  day  come  under  their 
care:  namely,  that,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,,  they- have  hi- 
therto done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  is  beft  for  the  patients  ; 
whether  this  be  the  employing  of  new  or  of  old,  of  fevere  or 
gentle,  of  fafe  or  of' dangerous  remedies.  This  is  unqueftionably 
their  duty  to  the  patients  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
their  duty  to  their  pupils  :  for  it  is  a  propofition  too  plain  to  admit 
either  of  doubt,  or  proof,  or  illuftration,  that  whatever  is  beft  for  the 
patients,  is  alfo  beft  for  the  ftudents  to  fee  and  learn;  and,  I  may 
add,  is  moft  for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  advantage,  of  the  Pro- 
fefTors  themfelyes,. 
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The  two  ftriking  cafes  which  I  have  ftated  are  not  given  as  a  fair 
fample  of  the  common  practice,  either  by  myfelf  or  my  colleagues, 
in  the  clinical  wards,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  as  the  two,  of  all 
that  I  could  remember,  which  might  moft  naturally  have  been  mif- 
underftood,  or  moft  eafily  mifreprefented,  and  quoted  as  inftances 
of  the  moft  w^anton,  cruel,  and  dangerous  experiments.  In  this 
horrible  light  I  dare  fay  they  will  ftill  appear  to  many  people,  who 
have  no  notion,  either  of  the  violence  and  danger  of  fome  difeafes, 
or  of  what  the  human  body  can  do  or  fuffer.  Thofe  happy  pa- 
tients, who  have  never  felt  fuch  difeafes  or  fuch  pra6lice,  but  who  - 
are  every  day  fuffering  the  pangs,  that  is,  paying  the  regulated  price, 
of  lazinefs,  luxury,  pride,  and  riches,  and  who  are  anxious  only  to 
fettle  whether  they  fhall  be  bilious  or  nervous,  whether  they  fhall 
have  the  gout  or  the  liver,  whether  they  fhall  go  to  Cheltenham  or 
to  Tunbridge,  to  Bath  or  to  Margate,  muft  regard  fuch  pradlice 
with  peculiar  horror;  dreading  left  fome  bloody-minded  phyftcian 
fhould  employ  it  on  their  own  perfons.  But  they  need  not  be 
afraid  :  even  a  fucking  Docftor  would  not  think  of  killing  the  goofe 
that  laid  him  golden  eggs  day  by  day ;  and  they  may  be  affured," 
that,  as  long  as  there  remains  in  an  apothecary's  ftiop  one  naufeous 
ufelefs  drug,  no  Phyfician  will  prefcribe  for  them  a  remedy  that 
might  endanger  fuch  precious  lives  ;  lives  which,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  other  refpedls,  and  to  other  people,  are  ineftimable  to  our 
moft  noble  Faculty,  and  will  always  be  cheriflied  with  care,  and 
lengthened,  if  poftible,  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

The  rougher  and  feemingly  dangerous  pra(5lice,  of  which  I  have 
given  fuch  examples,  is  never  employed  by  any  of  us  without  re- 
luctance, or  without  the  moft  urgent  necefTity ;  and  in  private 
practice,  efpecially  among  patients  in  affluent  circumftances,  it  is 
feldom  employed  without  the  authority  of  a  confultation ;  which 
Phyftcians,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  glad  to  propofe,  at  leaft  as  much  for 
their  own  fake  as  for  that  of  their  patients.    Even  in  judging  of 
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the  danger,  of  certain  pieces  of  medical  pradlice,  and  of  the  fuppo- 
fed  demerit  of  the  Phyfician  who  prefcribed  them  in  cafes  which 
terminated  unfavourably,  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medical  pro- 
felTion  almoft  always  fall  into  many  miftakes.  They  very  generally 
have  no  notion  of  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  for  which  they  are  pre- 
fcribed ;  in  many  cafes  they  are  not  aware,  and  when  told  will 
hardly  believe,  that  they  or  their  friends  have  got  fuch  a  difeafe  : 
they  fuppofe  many  remedies  to  be  highly  dangerous,  or  at  leaft  fe- 
vere,  which  are  not  fo  in  the  leaft,  with  the  fame  unthinking  con- 
fidence that  they  believe  many  circumftances  in  their  common  way 
of  life  to  be  perfectly  fafe,  which  every  Phyfician  knows  to  be  highly 
dangerous.  A  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a 
flight  cough,  and  a  flill  {lighter  pain  in  her  fide  ;  which  a  Phyfician 
may  almofl  certainly  know  to  be  the  firfl  fymptoms  or  threatenings 
of  a  confumption,  that  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  medical  fkill  will 
probably  be  fatal  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth.  A  blifler  or  a  bleed- 
ing propofed  by  a  Phyfician  in  fuch  a  cafe,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
fainted  on  bleeding,  would  be  regarded  by  her,  and  perhaps  by  her 
mother  alfo,  as  very  rough  and  cruel,  if  not  even  dangerous  prac- 
tice :  and  very  probably,  inflead  of  following  fuch  rational  and 
fafe  advice,  Mifs,  with  her  Mamma's  approbation,  would  go  to  a 
ball,  and  dance  from  midnight  till  eight  in  the  morning ;  never 
once  dreaming  that  fhe  was  dancing  into  her  coffin.  A  guzzling 
Alderman,  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  would  be  terrified  at  the  pro- 
pofal  of  a  large  bleeding,  or  even  of  a  good  purge,  and  would 
think  himfelf  in  the  mofl  imminent  danger  of  being  ftarved  to 
death,  if  he  were  advifed  to  content  himfelf  with  little  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  that  is  found  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  flurdy  ploughman  in  health  and  flrength.  But  fuch  an 
Alderman  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a  good  dinner,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  after  it ;  which  every  Phyfician  might  know  to  be  fo  dangerous 
to  him,  that  before  his  dinner  could  be  half  digefted,  or  even  his 
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bottle  of  wine  finlfhed,  the  worthy  magiflrate  probably  might  be 
in  another  world. 


(22.).  Without  a  new  injlituti07i  to  fupport^  they  receive  the  fees  of  the 
numerous  pupils.  This  pafTage  deferves  peculiar  attention  and  praife, 
for  there  is  fome  thing  very  remarkable  and  meritorious  in  it.  It 
is  literally  true.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  few  more  pafFages  in  Mr 
John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  that  have  the  fame  kind  of  merit,  or  at 
leaft  fome  degree  of  it ;  but  apparent  rar't  nantes  in  gurgite  vafo, 
Thofe  truifms,  if  there  be  any  fuch  in  his  pamphlet,  are  fo  loft  in 
the  blaze  of  his  fplendid  poetical  and  rhetorical  fidlions,  that  I  can- 
not difcover  them ;  elfe  I  fhould  have  had  great  pleafure  in  point- 
ing them  out,  and  acknowledging  the  juftnefs  and  feverity  of  them 
all,  as  I  do  of  that  one  at  prefent  under  review.  That  deadly  fin 
of  pocketing  our  fees  is  indeed  the  fin  that  moft  eafily  befets  us ; 
none  of  us  are  free  from  it,  or  ever  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  Many 
good  and  wife  men  confider  it  as  abfolutely  efTential  to  the  notion 
of  a  Phyfician  ;  juft  as  extenfion  in  one  dimenfion  is  elTential  to  a 
line,  in  two  to  a  furface,  in  three  to  a  folid.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  many  a  Phyfician  may  be  found  without  a  head,  or  brains, 
or  heart,  or  bowels,  np  Phyfician  was  ever  yet  known  that  did  not 
take  his  fees.  If  fuch  a  monfter  fhould  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  of  which  I  truft  there  is  little  danger,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  five ;  for  all  his  brethren  would  infift  on  prefcribing 
for  him,  even  without  a  fee.  As  to  the  receiving  of  fees  from 
(Indents  who  attend  the  clinical  le(51:ures,  I  myfelf  have  been  a 
moft  miferable  finn^r ;  having  received  to  my  own  fhare  near 
L.  3000  in  that  way,  all  which  I  pocketed  without  remorfe  ;  never 
once  fufpedling  that  it -was  the  price  of  blood,  and  even  finding 
much  pleafure  in  the  thought,  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  muft  have 
received  witiiiin  the  fame  period  of  twenty-feven  years  at  leaft  three 
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tiincs  as  mtich  from  the  fame  ftudents.  During  the  laft  thirteen 
years,  I  have  been  one  of  four  or  five  ProfefTors  who  took  a  fhare 
in  the  chnical  le6lures  ;  but  during  the  fourteen  years  preceding, 
I  was  one  of  two  ProfelTors  who  had  them  between  us  ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  feven  and  twenty  years,  I  am  convinced  not  one 
lludent  attended  the  chnical  le<5lures  without  paying  as  much  to 
the  Infirmary  as  he  did  to  the  ProfefTors.  In  this  way  I  conceive 
that  the  clinical  le(5lures  always  have  added  confiderabiy  to  the 
funds  of  the  Houfe  :  which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  the  pailage  under  re- 
view, is  pleafed  to  fay  they  do  not ;  and  gives  his  reafon  in  thefe 
words  :  "  Since  thofe  pupils  pay  to  the  Infirmary  no  more  than  the 
"  ordinary  fecs^  This  is  true ;  but  the  inference  from  it  is  er- 
roneous :  for  every  year  many  pupils  take  tickets  for  the  Infirmary, 
purely  on  account  of  the  clinical  ledlures :  many  for  this  reafon 
take  tickets  two  or  three  years,  who  but  for  the  clinical  le(5lures 
would  have  attended  the  Infirmary  only  one  year,  or  perhaps  would 
not  have  attended  it  at  all ;  as  having  feen  abundance  of  hofpital 
pra6lice  before  they  came  to  Edinburgh.  I  fhould  guefs  it  would 
be  the  fame  to  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  whether  the  money  that 
comes  to  them  proceed  from  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  paying  a 
double  fee,  or  from  double  the  number  of  ftudents  paying  the  com- 
mon fee  to  the  Infirmary  ;  and  the  latter  mode  is  infinitely  better  • 
for  the  ftudents  and  for  the  public. 

(23)  l^hey  (the  Clinical  Profefifors)  have  pojfejfion  of  wards  larger 
and  better  appointed  than  thofe  allotted  to  our  furgical  department.  Some-  ^ 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  is  ftated  (No.  7.)  in  thefe  words  :  "  Tou 

allotted  them  alfo  wards  fuperior  in  every  refpe£l  to  thofe  of  the  Sur- 
"  geons.'''*  From  thefe  confiderations  having  been  ftated  fo  flrong- 
iy,  and  repeatedly,  we  may  infer,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  thought  them  of  great  importance,  and  that  they  wiihed 
peculiarly  to  ftake  their  veracity  on  the  truth  of  what  they  alTerted. 
But  their  ufual  bad  luck  with  refped:  to  matters  of  fad  has  attend- 
ed 
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ed  them  even  on  this  point.  As  to  the  fnperiority  and  better  ap- 
pointment of  the  cHnical  wards,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Surgeons,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  and  cannot  even  guefs  what  is 
meant  by  it,  unlefs  it  be  fomething  inconfiftent  with  the  more 
important  propofition  allerted,  namely,  the  chnical  being  larger 
than  the  Surgeons  wards.  The  clinical  are  in  fadl  much  fmaller 
than  the  Surgeons  wards  :  and  as  each  of  them  has,  at  each  of  its 
four  corners,  like  the  other  wards  in  the  Hofpital,  a  room  capable 
of  holding  conveniently  two  beds,  tliofe  private  rooms  necefTarily 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  clinical  wards,  than 
can  take  place  in  the  larger  wards  of  this  Infirmary.  As  to  the  im- 
portant aflertion,  that  the  clinical  are  larger  than  the  Surgeons  wards, 
it  is  wonderful  how  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  fliould  have 
flaked  their  veracity  on  fuch  a  point.  The  clinical  wards  contain, 
without  crowding,  two  and  thirty  beds  ;  one  half  of  which  are  in 
the  private  rooms  already  mentioned :  but  one  of  thofe  rooms  in 
the  mens  ward,  and  one  bed  in  the  womens  ward,  mull  be  de- 
ducted for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  nurfes :  there  remain, 
then,  without  crowding,  nine  and  twenty  beds  for  patients.  The 
largeft  of  the  Surgeons  wards  for  men  contains,  without  crowding, 
twenty-eight  beds  ;  the  fmalleft  of  their  mens  wards,  being  exadl- 
ly  of  the  fame  fize  with  one  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  bounded  by 
the  fame  walls,  which  are  carried  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof 
of  the  Hofpital,  contains  fixteen  beds  :  one  room  capable  of  con- 
taining two  beds,  mufl  be  deducted  from  each  ward  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  nurfes ;  but  without  crowding,  thofe  two  wards  can 
accommodate  forty  men  patients.  The  Surgeons  ward  for  women 
contains  nineteen  beds  ;  one  of  which  being  dedudled  for  the  ufe 
of  the  nurfe,  there  will  remain  eighteen  beds  for  patients.  This 
number  added  to  forty  makes  fifty-eight ;  fo  that  on  the  whole,  to 
the  bed  of  my  arithmetic,  the  Surgeons  wards,  far  from  being 
fmaller  than  the  clinical,  are  juft  twice  as  large.  The  fmaller  of  the 
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two  mens  wards,  which  the  Surgeons  have  at  prefent,  they  got  with- 
in thefe  twenty  years  :  but  even  the  other  two  great  wards,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women,  which  they  have  had  ever  fince  their 
patients  were  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  Phyficians,  are  larger  than 
the  cHnical  wards,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  Hvo.  But,  for  the 
fatisfadlion  and  the  honour  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  in 
whofe  alTertion  there  certainly  can  be  no  mijlake^  I  think  all  thofe 
very  interefting  and  difficult  arithmetical  queflions  fliould  be  re- 
ferred to  a  profefTed  accountant. 

Out  of  many  paffages  in  the  fedion  of  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet  at 
prefent  under  review,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  excite 
indignation  and  horror  againft  the  Clinical  ProfeiTors  and  their  prac- 
tice, I  ihall  feledl  a  few  of  the  moft  fplendid,  and  fuch  as  may  be  dif^ 
miffed  with  a  very  fhort  commentary.  By  way  of  contrafl  to  the 
frequent  and  multitudinous  cpnfultations  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  dry  remarks  in  my  former 
Memorial,  Mr  John  Bell  tells  us,  (N°  29.),  hut  in  the  clinical  ward 
the  Phyfician  in  attendance  is  always  alone,  and  unajjtjled ;  his  office  is 
indeed  of  fuch  a  nature  as  will  not  allow  of  advice  or  affflance.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  ProfefTors  vifit  their  patients  in  the  clinical 
wards,  and  prefcribe  for  them,  unaflifted  and  unattended  by  any 
other  Phyfician ;  juft  as  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  this  and  every 
other  hofpital  vifit  their  hofpital-patients,  and  as  all  Phyficians  do 
with  their  patients  in  private  pra(5lice,  in  at  leafl  nineteen  cafes 
out  of  twenty.  Surely  no  perfon,  however  affluent  his  circum- 
ftances  might  be,  would  choofe  to  be  plagued  with  a  confultation 
of  Phyficians,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  there  being  fome  pecu- 
liar doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  danger,  in  his  cafe  :  for  no  man  in  his 
right  wits  would  ever  think  of  intrufling  his  health  or  life  to  a 
Phyfician  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  have  at  leafl  competent 
knowledge  of  his  profeflion.  To  the  -beft  of  my  knowledge,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  confultations  of  our  Faculty  are  called 
at  the  requefl  or  fuggeftion  of  the  Phyfician  who  firfl  had  the 
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care  of  the  patient,  and  found  his  cafe  peculiarly  diiEcult  and 
dangerous.    The  fituation  of  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  is  cer- 
tainly not  worfe,  in  any  refped,  than  that  of  the  fame  patients 
would  be,  if  they  were  vilited  and  prefcribed  for  by  the  fame 
Phyfician  fingly,  in  their  own  houfes ;  which  I  prefume  mofl  of 
them  would  confider  as  a  very  great  happinefs.    But  in  truth 
their  fituation  is  better  in  thofe  wards  than  very  probably  it  would 
be  if  they  were  vifited  by  the  fame  Phyfician  in  their  own  houfes, 
not  only  in  refpedt  of  proper  accommodation,  care,  diet,  and  me- 
dicines, but  even  in  refpedl  of  the  attention  and  medical  fkill  of 
the  Phyfician ;  whofe  ofEce  of  Clinical  ProfefFor  necefTarily  obli- 
ges him  to  the  utmofl  efforts  of  his  attention,  in  fludying  their 
cafes,  and  applying  remedies  to  their  difeafes.    It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  faying,  that  the  Clinical 
ProfefTor's  office  is  indeed  of  fiich  a  tiature  as  nvill  not  allow  of  ad- 
'    vice  or  affiflance.    He  certainly  may  receive,  and  often  does  receive, 
advice  and  afTiflance,  from  his  profeffional  brethren,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  clinical  patients,  juft  as  eafily  and  efFe<5lually  as  he  or 
any  other  Phyfician  can  do,  with  refpe6l  to  his  patients  in  private 
pra(5lice.    There  is  even  peculiar  facility  in  getting  that  affiflance, 
from  the  opportunities  which  occur  every  day,  by  the  ordinary 
Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Clinical  Profeffors  vifiting  their 
refpecflive  wards  at  the  fame  time.    I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
afk  my  colleagues,  and  never  chanced  to  hear,  how  they  managed 
this  matter  ;  but  I  know  well  how  eafily  I  managed  it  myfelf. 
In  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  have  often  got  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  and  Dr  Hamilton,  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital, 
during  the  firft  twelve  years  of  my  attendance  as  Clinical  Profef- 
for,  and  even  Dr  Rutherford,  (though  I  had  been  accuflomed  to 
attend  in  the  Infirmary  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  he  came 
into  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians)  to  vifit  my  patients  in 
the  clinical  wards  along  with  me,  and  to  give  me  their  opini6n 
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and  advice  with  refpedl  to  their  cafes.  Thefe  confultations,  for  a 
very  obvious  reafon,  were  almoft  always  either  juft  before  or  juft 
after  my  regular  public  vilit ;  and  very  often  were  in  the  prefence 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty,  of  the  ftudents  ;  fo  that  they  muft  have 
been  generally  known,  and  indeed  were  never  meant  to  be  con- 
cealed. Still  oftener  I  have  confulted  with  thofe  Phyficians,  and 
with  Dr  Cullen,  by  telling  them  the  circumflances  of  the  cafes  of 
my  Hofpital-patients,  and  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  without 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  vifit  my  patients.  In  fome  cafes  of  pe- 
culiar anatomical  nicety  and  difficulty,  I  have  confulted  with  Dr 
Monro  about  my  clinical  patients ;  and  in  many  cafes,  as  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  might  have  known,  I  have  had  a  con- 
fultation  about  them  with  the  attending  furgeon,  and  fometimes 
with  feveral  of  the  furgeons. 

Whatever  exceptions  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  take  at 
the  colour  of  my  coat,  the  cut  of  my  face,  or  the  length  of  my 
legs,  I  prefume  they  will  admit,  that  I  am  at  leafl;  as  apt  to  take 
my  own  way,  as  moft  Phyfi.cians  who  have  pradHfed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  or  any  where  elfe :  and  therefore,  what  I  was  accufto- 
med  to  do,  for  the  moft  obviovis  reafons  of  duty  and  expediency, 
I  muft  prefume,  till  I  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  that  my 
colleagues  do  on  fimilar  occafions.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  it 
ever  was  my  pradice,  or  that  it  is  or  ought  to  be  theirs,  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  confultations  in  every  cafe  of  great  and  tu'gent 
danger,  or  even  in  every  cafe  that  proved  difficult  or  impoffible 
to  cure.  It  was  chiefly  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  I  was  anxious  to  have  fuch 
confultations.  In  a  vaft  proportion  of  unfavourable  cafes  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  the  nature  of  tlie  difeafe,  no  doubt 
about  what  remedies  ought  to  be  tried  to  give  the  patient  his  beft 
or  only  chance  for  recovery,  and  no  doubt  that  that  chance  muft 
he  very  fmall,  even  though  all  the  moft  approved  remedies  ffiould 
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be  tried  in  fucceffion :  and  as  to  cafes  of  very  urgent  danger,  in 
which  there  yet  may  be  great  hopes  from  the  fpeedy  and  vigorous 
ufe  of  fome  powerful  remedies,  there  is  jufl  as  Httle  need  of  a  con- 
fultation  to  tell  a  Phyfician  of  competent  judgment  and  knowledge 
what  he  ought  to  do.  If  a  Phyfician  fliould  prefume  to  pradlife 
in  the  Clinical,  or  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  in  any 
hofpital,  without  knowing  what  were  the  powerful  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  moft  urgent  cafes,  his  fituation  no 
doubt  would  be  very  embarraffing ;  and  that  of  his  patients  ftill 
more  fo.  But  of  fuch  embarralTment  I  conceive  there  is  little  dan- 
ger. The  number  of  powerful  remedies,  which  have  a  diredl,  or 
what  is  called  a  fpecific  power  in  curing  certain  difeafes,  is  very 
fmall :  infinitely  fmaller  than  is  generally  believed.  The  late  Dr 
Heberden  of  London,  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  eminent,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  can- 
did Phyficians  that  ever  lived,  after  a  long  fife  fpent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  declared,  that  he  fcarce  knew  any  fuch  remedies, 
except  quickfilver  for  the  pox,  brimftone  for  the  itch,  Peruvian 
bark  for  agues,  opium  for  certain  convulfions,  and  Bath  water 
for  the  crop-ficknefs  of  drunkards.  He  mentions  feveral  other 
pretended  fpecific  remedies,  but  very  honeflly  and  wifely  expref- 
fes  his  diflruft  of  them  ;  and  his  doubts  whether,  befides  thofe  five, 
(the  laft  two  of  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  reme- 
dies, ought  to  be  dedu(fled  from  the  number  of  fpecifics),  there 
be  ten  others  of  fuch  great  and  almofl  certain  efiicacy.  I  am  for- 
ry  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  know  quite  fo  many ;  nay  not  even  one 
fuch,  befides  the  few  juft  mentioned.  Of  thofe  few  remedies,  and 
of  the  difeafes  which  may  almoft  certainly  be  cured  by  tliem,  and 
of  the  proper  mode  of  adminiftering  the  remedies,  no  Phyfician 
can  be  fuppofed  ignorant.  For  want^f  fuch  fpecific  remedies, 
the  greater,  and  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  our  pradice, 
confifts  in  employing  remedies  of  ^reat  and  general  efficacy  j  fuch 
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as  bleeding,  vomits,  purges,  and  other  evacuations  ;  or  ftimulailts, 
fuch  as  wine ;  or  fedatives  and  anodynes,  fuch  as  opium ;  accor- 
ding to  the  various  circumftances  of  7nany  different  difeafes.  Of 
fuch  remedies,  and  their  general  efFe(f]:s  on  the  body,  and  confe- 
quently  of  their  important  and  fakitary  operation  in  various  cir- 
cumftances of  difeafe,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant  even 
from  the  firft  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  thofe  things  muft  increafe 
every  day  of  his  pradlice.    It  is  poilible,  however,  that  a  Phyfi- 
cian, efpecially  a  young  one,  who  knows  perfedily  all  thefe  things, 
may  yet,  from  a  very  natural  diffidence  and  timidity,  be  unwil- 
ling to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  either  in  thofe  cafes  which  he 
conhders  as  hopelefs,  or  in  thofe  in  which  he  expedls  great  bene- 
fit from  the  ufe  of  violent  but  dangerous  remedies.    A  few  conful- 
tations  with  his  elder  and  more  experienced  brethren,   if  his 
nerves  be  not  incurably  weak,  will  foon  put  him  pretty  much  at 
eafe,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  letting  him  fee  clearly  what  phyfic  can^  and 
what  it  cannot  do.    It  is  true,  that  in  fuch  cafes,  in  private  prac- 
tice, confultations  are  every  day  called  :  but  this  is  not  fo  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  .patient,  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft  Phy- 
fician himfelf  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune ;  and  alfo  to  prevent 
painful  refledtions  in  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  patient,  who, 
if  the  cafe  had  been  trufted  entirely  to  one  Phyfician,  and  had  end- 
ed fatally,  might  have  imputed  the  death  of  their  friend  to  the 
unfliilfulnefs,  the  timidity,  or  the  raftmefs  of  that  one  Phyfician. 
But  this  kind  of  precaution  never  was,  and  never  will  be  thought 
neceflary  in  hofpital-pradlice ;    and  a  Phyfician  who  conftantly 
r£quired  confultations  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
plaineft  cafes  of  urgent  danger,  or  to  afilire  him  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  any  good  purpofe,  in  cafes  evidently  hopelefs, 
would  be  laughed  at  and  defpifed  for  his  afi^ed:ation  and  folly,  in- 
ftead  of  getting  credit  for  his  great  modefty,  and  extraordinary 
anxiety  about  his  patients.    If  any  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  have 
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not  availed  themfelves  of  the  advice  and  affiflance  of  their  profef^ 
lional  brethren,  when  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  occafion  for 
it,  it  muft  have  been  entirely  their  own  fault,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  the  fault  of  the  inftitution  of  clinical  ledlures  in  this  Hof^ 
pital ;  which,  far  from  making  fuch  confultations  difEcult  or  im- 
pofllble,  makes  them  peculiarly  eafy,  and  gives  opportunities  for 
them  every  day. 

(26.)  At  one  time  fevers^  at  another  palfies^  at  another  time  hy- 
dropfies  or  convulfions^.  are  in  requeji.  At  all  times,  a  great  variety 
of  difeafes,  and  even  the  greateft  variety  that  can  be  got,  mufl  be 
in  requeft  among  the  Clinical  ProfelTors  ;  for  the  moft  obvious  rea- 
fons  in  the  world.  Such  a  variety  is  moft  interefting  and  moft 
inftru(5live  to  the  ftudents,  and  affords  the  ProfefTors  the  beft 
materials  for  their  lectures.  But  furely  no  injury  can  be  done  to 
the  patients  by  that  feledtion ;  who  never  were  even  fuppofed  to 
get  fevers  or  palfies,  dropfies  or  convulfions,  for  the  benefit  or 
the  amufement  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors,  and  their  pupils  ;  but 
having  got  fuch  difeafes,  were  received  into  the  Hofpital  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  being  received  into  it,  could  have  no  objedlions 
to  be  laid  in  the  clinical  wards,  inftead  of  the  common  large 
wards  of  the  Hofpital ;  nor  any  objections  to  being  under  the 
care  of  Phyficians  who  were  ProfefTors  in  the  Univerfity,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  a  minute  account  of  their  practice  on  their 
hofpital-patients,  inftead  of  being  under  .the  care  of  Phyficians 
who  were  not  ProfefTors,  and  under  no  fuch  obligation  to  give  an 
account  of  their  praClice. 

(N°  24.)  Without  their  purpofe  being  obferved^  they  can  go  i?ito  the 
waiting-room^  and  mark  out  the  mojl  dangerous  difeafes  as  the  fubjeSts 
of  their  practice.  In  this  I  can  fee  no  harm  at  all ;  and  certainly 
no  harm  to  the  patients.  It  certainly  does  not  make  the  difeafes 
more  dangerous  than  they  were  before.  The  only  pofilble  dan- 
ger is  to  the  ProfefTors  themfelves,  the  fefult  of  whofe  pradice  in 
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the  clinical  wards,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians 
in  the  common  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  might  appear  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  be  reprefented  by  the  malevolent,  in  a  light  very  un- 
favourable to  the  ProfefTors.  My  rule  in  choofing^  patients  for  the 
clinical  wards,  and  I  prefume  the  other  ProfelTors  have  followed 
nearly  the  fame,  has  always  been,  to  take  acute  cafes,  (fevers,  in- 
flammations, &c.),  in  preference  to  chronic  cafes,  (palfies,  drop- 
lies,  convullions,  &c.) :  and  of  the  chronic  cafes,  to  take  always 
the  uoorjl^  and  moft  urgently  dangerous,  in  preference  to  the 
flighter  and  lefs  dangerous.  My  wilh  was  to  have  aut  mors  c'lta, 
aut  vi&oria  lata.  But  when  fuch  a  choice  is  made  of  patients  for 
the  clinical  wards,  it  muji  necejfarily  happen,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  patients  in  them,  than  of  thofe  in  the  Hofpital  in 
general,  fliall  die  under  cure.  To  fuppofe  otherwife,  would  be  not 
only  to  fuppofe  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  much  better  pradlitioners 
than  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital,  which  is  abundant- 
ly abfurd  ;  but  further,  to  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  ordinary  Phyli- 
ci,ans  were  fo  ftupid  and  fo  obftinate,  as  either  to  be  incapable  of 
improving,  or  determined  not  to  improve,  by  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  practice  of  their  brethren :  for  any  particular  remedy,  or  mode 
of  pra^^tice,  employed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  by  the  Clinical 
Profeflbrs,  mufl:  foon  become  known  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians ; 
who,  for  their  own  fake,  as  well  as  that  of  their  patients,  would 
be  obliged  to  employ  it. 

The  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital  in  general,  has 
hardly  ever  been  lefs  than  four,  or  more  than  five  in  the  hundred, 
of  all  the  patients  admitted  into  it.  I  do  not  know  exadlly  what 
the  average  has  been  in  the  clinical  wards  :  but  I  judge  it  has 
been  at  leaft  fix  or  feven,  perhaps  eight,  in  the  hundred  ;  admitting 
however  of  great  variations,  according  to  the  feafon,  the  weather, 
and  the  prevailing  epidemics.  I  know  well  the  two  extreme  cafes 
in  my  own  experience :  in  fpring  1 779,  when  the  weather,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary,  March,  and  April,  "was  as  mild  as  it  commonly  is  in  fum- 
mer,  I  loft  but  one  patient  out  of  feventy  :  a  few  years  afterwards, 
in  three  months  of  very  fevere  winter-weather,  I  loft  twenty  out  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty.    The  latter  was  four  times  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  the  Hofpital,  the  former  but  the  third  part  of  the  ufual 
average.    Any  perfon,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fubjed,  will 
judge  at  once  which  of  thofe  two  courfes  of  clinical  le6lures  was  the 
better.    It  was  fometimes  faid,  whether  with  ftrid  truth  or  not 
I  never  took  the  trouble  to  enquire,  that,  during  my  attendance  as 
Chnical  Profeifor,  no  Phyfician's  patient  died  in  the  Hofpital,  but 
thofe  under  my  care.    If  this  were  literally  and  univerfally  true, 
whenever  the  clinical  wards  are  open,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
it  to  any  body :  it  could  only  happen  from  all  the  patients  who 
were  to  die  being  taken  into  thofe  wards  ;  and  it  muft  be  the  fame 
to  them  whether  they  die  in  one  ward  or  in  another  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal.   To  impute  the  deaths  in  the  clinical  wards  as  a  matter  of 
blame  to  the  Profeftbrs,  whether  on  the  fcore  of  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, or  the  trying  of  dangerous  experiments  on  the  patients,  wa- 
ving all  thoughts  of  the  illiberality  and  injuftice  of  it,,iwould  be  as 
abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  ordinary  Phyficians,  juft  at 
that  time,  and  only  at  that  time,  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gift 
of  curing,  or  at  leaft  of  keeping  alive,  all  their  Holpital  patients  ; 
and  to  give  them  great  praife  for  that  extraordinary  though  tem- 
porary qualification.   No  perfon  of  candour  and  common  fenfe  will 
ever  think  a  Phyfician  refponfible  for  the  death  of  his  patients  ;  it 
is  only  for  the  negledt  or  mifmanagement  of  them  that  he  can  juft- 
ly  be  blamed. 

If  a  Clinical  ProfefTor,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in  the  Hof- 
pital, ftiould  decline  taking  his  equal  fhare  with  the  ordinary  Phyfi- 
cians of  thofe  very  dangerous  cafes,  of  which  a  large  proportion  muft 
be  expected  to  end  unfavourably,  I  ftiould  think  he  a6led  very  dif- 
ingenuoufly  with  refpe(5l  to  his  pupils,  and  illiberally  with  refpedl 
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to  the  ordinary  Phyficiaiis  of  the  Hofpital.  His  conducft  would 
certainly,  and  mofl  juftly,  be  regarded  as  a  vile  piece  of  quackery, 
intended  to  impofe  on  his  pupils,  by  maldng  them  believe  that  he 
was  much  more  Ikilfui  and  fuccefsful  in  his  pradlice  than  the  ordi- 
nary Phyficians-:  but  I  prefume  fuch  an  attempt  could  not  fucceed, 
and  would  foon  be  reprobated  with  honeft  indignation. 

When  I  mention  thus  freely  the  receiving,  whether  into  the 
clinical  or  the  common  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  patients  who  muft 
be  expedled  to  die  in  it  very  foon,  it  mufk  not  be  thought  that  I  am 
either  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  the  original  inftitution  of  this  Infir- 
maiy,  and  of  that  claufe  in  the  charter  of  it  which  feems  to  forbid 
the  receiving  of  any  patients  into  it  that  could  not  be  cured.  This 
iiirely  could  not  be  meant,  and  it  never  was  underftood,  ftridily  and 
Mterally,  as  implying  that  the  Phyficians,  on  admitting  a  patient, 
ipfo  fa8o^  undertook  with  confidence  to  cure  him.    The  meaning  of 
the  inftitution  to  which  I  allude  was  no  more,  but  that  this  Infir- 
mary was  not  to  be  made  a  receptacle  or  hofpital  of  incurables, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  lick  poor  who  might  be  cured  if  they 
were  admitted  into  it.    In  this  fenfe,  the  regulation  in  queftion 
is  undoubtedly  proper,  as  a  general  direction ;  though  fometimes 
there  muft  be  deviations  from  it,  in  favour  of  fome  miferable  ob- 
je(fls,  who,  if  not  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  would  foon  perifli 
in  the  flreets ;  but  who,  when  received  into  the  Hofpital,  obtain, 
for  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  every  relief  and  comfort 
which  their  calamitous  fituation  requires,  or  can  admit  of.  Even 
if  this  kind  of  deviation  from  the  general  principle  were  con- 
demned and  prohibited,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital 
would  not  be  much  lefTened.    In  general,  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  at  firfl  whether  a  difeafe  is  abfolutely  incurable,  or  till  fome 
at  leaft  of  the  remedies,  ufually  mofl  fuccefsful  in  fuch  a  difeafe, 
have  been  fairly  tried  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  trials,  many  pa- 
tients muft  certainly  die.    A  Phyfician  muft  be  very  young  and 
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inexperienced  indeed,  jf  not  fomething  v.;-orfe,  who  does  not 
know,  that  many  cafes  which  appeared  flight,  and  very  favour- 
able, have  yet  baffled  all  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  proved  ei- 
ther foon  fatal,  or  permanently  incurable :  and  that  many  cafes 
which  at  firft  appeared  extremely  dangerous,  and  almoft  hopelefs, 
nay,  which  for  fome  time  had  baffled  the  Ikill  of  Phyficians  and  fe»- 
veral  powerful  medicines,  have  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  and 
"been  at  laft  completely  cured.  In  thefe  refpedls,  the  pradice  of 
phyfic  is  juft  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  of  the  noble  profef- 
flon  of  the  law.  A  young  lawyer,  if  he  is  much  of  a  coxcomb, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  the  cafe,  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  that  fome  untried  caufes  are  certainly 
good,  and  others  as  certainly  bad  and  hopelefs :  but  by  the  time 
he  has  been  a  few  years  at  the  bar,  and  has  loft  two  or  three  do-' 
zen  of  caufes  which  he  thought  good,  and  won  nearly  as  many 
which  he  thought  bad,  he  learns  to  think,  if  not  with  more  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  judgment,  at  leaft  with  more  refpefl  for  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  with  due  reverence  for  the  decifions  of  a 
court  of  juftice. 

{No.  25.)  Sometimes  when  patients  having  uncommon  difeafes  are 
received  by  the  ordinary  Phyficians^  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical 
jProfeJfors^  the  rightful  lords  of  the  manor  I  'This  faSl  is  abfolutely  new 
to  me,  though  I  have  known  the  clinical  wards  for  more  than 
thirty  years  :  and  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been  fo  ge- 
nerally unfortunate  with  refpedl  to  the  numerous'  fadls  which 
they  have  afferted  as  confidently  as  this  one,  I  ftrongly  fufpedl  that 
they  have  not  been  more  lucky  than  ufual  in  this  inftance.  I  do 
not,  however,  prefume  to  contradi(5l  it  pofitively,  or  to  prove  the 
diredl  contrary  of  it,  as  I  have  done  with  refpe(5l  to  many  others  of 
their  fads  ;  or  to  fhow  that  it  is  impoffible.  I  humbly  leave  it  to 
them  to  prove  it  if  they  can.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  pojjible  that 
a  Clinical  ProfelTor  Jhould  ad  in  a  manner  difgraceful  to  himfelf, 
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brutal  with  refped;  to  the  patients,  and  illiberal  and  infolent  with 
refpeclto  the  ordinary  Phyficians ;  juft  as  it  ispojjibk  for  a  Clinical 
Ptofeflbr  to  run  m3.d,  or  to  get  drunk,  and  in  that  fituation  to  go 
to  the.  Hofpital  and  expofe  himfelf.    But  I  arn  fure  no  Clinical 
ProfefTors  could  behave  in  the  manner  exprefled  by  Mr  John  Bell,^ 
on  the  principle  which  he  has  fpecified,  as  rightful  Lords  of  the  ina- 
nor  ;  for  they  are  not  fuch  Lords  :  on  the  contrary,  they  know,  and 
I  thought  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  Hofpital  had  known, 
that  they  attend  in  it  by  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  Managers, 
who  firft  allowed  them  ten^  then  ffteen^  then  twenty  patients,  for 
their  eftablilhment ;  and  who  are  unqueftionably  entitled,  when- 
ever they  fee  caufe  for  fo  doing,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  pa- 
tients to  fifteen,  or  to  ten,  or  to  fhut  up  the  clinical  wards  altoge- 
tlier,  or  allot  them  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  houfe,  and  for- 
bid any  Medical  ProfefTor  ever  to  enter  it.    The  point  in  queftion 
is  not  new  or  imaginary.    For  many  years  the  Managers  permitted 
in  the  Hofpital  a  lying-in  ward,  under  the  care  of  the  ProfelTor  of 
Midwifery  :  but  having  learned  by  much  experience,  that  this  was 
an  improper  inftitution,  they  very  wifely  aboliflied  it.    I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  do,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  do,  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  the  clinical  wards,  if  ever  they  heard  of  the  Clinical  Pro* 
feflbrs  behaving  brutally  towards  the  patients,  or  infolently  towards 
the  ordinary  Phyficians.    I  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I  never 
heard  of  any  of  my  colleagiies  behaving  in  that  manner ;  and  that  I 
never  did  or  thought  of  doing  fo  myfelf,  during  all  my  long  attend- 
ance as  Clinical  Profefibr.    I  always  confidered  the  cireumftance  of 
a  patient  being  taken  into  the  common  medical  wards,  under  the 
care  of  the  ordinary  Phyfician,  as  an  infurmonutable  bar  to  my  get- 
ting him  into  the  clinical  ward,  unlefs  the  Phyfician  imder  whofe 
care  he  was  recommended  him  to  me  as  a  proper  patient ;  which 
the  ordinary  Phyficians  have  often  done  in  the  mofb  liberal  and 
obliging  manner  ;   and  unlefs  the  patient  himfelf  ivas  willing  to 
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come  under  my  care^  which  has  not  always  been  the  cafe  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions.  I  fufpe(5l  (but  this  muft  be  underflood  with  a  falvo  jure  to 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  who  are  well  entitled  to  prove,  if 
t  hey  can,  their  own  fad)  that  his  account  of  the  condudl  of  the 
Clinical  Profelfors,  which  to  me  appears  fo  new  and  marvellous,  is 
only  a  rhetorical  embellifhment  of  what  may  be  feen  every  day  on 
the  admijfion-liji ^  which  is  always  figned  by  one  or  other  of  the  or- 
dinary Phyficians,  never  by  the  Clinical  FrofefTors.  In  that  lift, 
which  is  the  warrant  to  the  matron  of  the  Infirmary  to  put  on 
the  eftablifhment,  and  provide  with  food  and  beds,  the  patients 
whofe  names  are  found  in  it,  there  is  a  column  for  the  purpofe  of 
marking  what  wards  of  the  Hofpital  the  feveral  patients  are  to  be 
fent  to,  as  foldiers,  failors,  fervants,  clinical,  or  medical  ordinary. 
If  the  Clinical  Profeffor  or  his  clerk  get  the  ftart  of  the  ordinary 
Phyfician  and  his  clerk,  in  the  waiting-  room,  the  patients  whom 
he  fele(5ls  are  marked  originally  in  the  admifhon-lift  as  clinical :  but 
if  the  ordinary  Phyfician  has  the  ftart  of  the  Profeflbr,  all  the  medi-  - 
cal  patients  are  marked  originally  in  the  lift  as  for  the  medical  or- 
dinary ;  and  then,  after  the  Clinical  Profeflbr  has  made  choice  of  the 
patients  proper  for  his  wards,  the  admiflion-lifl  is  amended,  by  era- 
fing  the  words  medical  ordinary  after  the  names  of  thofe  patients, 
and  writing  clinical  in  their  ftead  ;  but  the  patients  from  the  firfl 
are  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profeffor. 

(N°  30.)  The  frjl  Phyfician  comes  out  in  November^  Jills  his 
wards ^  ajforts  his  difeafes^  isjrites  notes  and  regular  reports  of  his  pa- 
tients complaints ;  completes  his  experiments^  leSiures  on  their  cafes ;  and 
then  empties  thefe  ivards^  by  delivering  his  patients  over  to  the  ordinary 
Phyficians^  or  by  aBually  difmifjing  them  from  the  houfe. .  Every  Clini- 
cal Profeffor  (I  believe)  makes  it  a  rule  to  take  in  very  few  new 
patients  for  fome  time  before  he  ceafes  to  attend  in  the  clinical 
wards ;  fo  that,  when  his  time  is  expired,  he  may  not  leave  any 
great  ntunber  of  patients  whom  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  his  fuc- 
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cejTor  to  keep  in  thofe  wards,  or  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  to  re- 
ceive at  once  into  theirs.  This,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
Common  wards,  either  medical  or  chirurgical,  Patet  omnibus^  be- 
ing the  fundamental  rule  and  well-known  motto  of  this  Infir- 
mary, is  eafily  accompliflied  in  the  clinical  wards,  by  taking  in,  du- 
ring the  few  laft  weeks  of  the  Profeffor's  attendance,  only  acute 
cafes,  or  fome  of  the  moft  urgent  of  the  chronic.  But  when  it  happens 
that  there  are  in  the  clinical  wards  patients  labouring  under  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes,  who  are  fo  uncivil  that  they  will  neither  die 
nor  recover,  fuch  patients  as  Dr  Cullen  ufed  emphatically  to  call 
the  Jiick-fajls  of  a  clinical  ward,  in  plain  common  fenfe,  the  beft 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  them,  is  to  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
another  Phylician.  This  is  giving  them  every  chance  for  recovery; 
and  it  is  even  politively  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary, 
with  refpedl  to  the  patients  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians.  And  as  to 
the  convalefcents,  who  muft  occafionally  be  left  by  a  Clinical  Pro- 
feflbr  in  the  Hofpital,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  fliould 
fuff'er  any  injury  by  going  iinder  the  care  of  another  Phyfician. 

(l  I.)  //  h  unqiiejiionahly  true,  that  the  teaching  and  demori/I rating  by 
experiment  the  befi  and  mojt  approved  pra&ice,  muji  be  upon  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  Jick  ;  yet  the  making  profejfed  trial  of  every  practice 
is  not  Jo  I  it  is  only  on  the  prefumption  of  general  good,  that,  in  this  in- 
fiance,  experiments,  -which  mi  ft  be  a  partial  evil,  are  allowed.  Innu- 
endo,  that  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  not  content  with  teaching  and 
fhowing  pradlically  on  the  patients  the  beft  pradlice  and  its  good 
efFedls,  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  trial  of  every  practice  ; 
which  certainly  could  not  be  advantageous  to  the  iick  ;  but  that  this 
partial  evil  with  refpe(5l  to  them,  that  is  to  fay,  an  evil  which  muft 
have  been  hurtful  to  many  and  even  fatal  to  fome  individuals,  was 
allowed,  on  the  prefumption  that  ultimately  it  would  produce  fome 
general  good. 

No 
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No  perfon  in  the  leafl  acquainted  either  with  the  hiftory  or  with 
the  prefent  flate  of  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  can  ever  give  credit  to  fuch 
an  infmuation.    Far  from  beheving  that  the  CUnical  Profeflbrs  have 
been  accuflomed  to  try  every  pradlice  on  their  Hofpital  patients,  I 
do  not  beheve  that  all  of  them  put  together,  in  the  courfe  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  that  the  Medical  Clinical  Ledures  have  now  bieen 
continued,  have  ever  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  various  prac- 
tices, including  of  courfe  the  different  medicines,  that  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  and  even  ftrongly  recommended  as  fuccefsful,  by  Phyficians, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  time.    I  doubt  much 
whether  all  of  them  put  together  have  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  their  own  time, 
and  adlually  employed  by  their  own  coimtrymen,  by  virtue  of  his 
Majefty's  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  newfpaper  advertifements,  and 
ftrong  teflimonials  from  numberlefs  individuals  in  all  Rations  of 
life,  who  declared,  and  even  fwore  moft  folemnly,  that  they,  or  their 
friends,  or  families,  had  been  cured  by  thofe  very  medicines.  I  arn 
fure  at  leaft  that  no  Clinical  ProfefTor  ever  could  fuppofe  that  he 
had  any  permifTion  from  the  Managers,  or  any  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  own  profefhon  and  ftation,  to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  prac- 
tice :  I  am  fure  alfo  that  any  ProfefTor  who  fhould  '  .ave  attempted 
to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  pradlice,  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  of 
them  might  be  good  and  ufeful,  mufl  almofl  inftantly  have  become 
an  objedl  of  contempt  and  derifion  to  his  own  pupils  :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  fatal  confequences  which  mufl  often  have  re-' 
fulted  from  fuch  trials  of  every  pra£lice^  would  foon  have'^^^made 
fuch  a  ProfelTor  an  objed  of  indignation  and  horror  to  his  pupils 
and  to  the  public.    As  a  vaft  number  of  pradices,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  ihave  been  recommended  in  phyfic,  are  abfolutely  in- 
confiftent  with  one  another,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fo  foolifh,  or  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  fuppofe  that  all  of  them  could  be  ufeful,  or  even 
fafe.    To  employ  all  of  them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  pa-^ 
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tients,  or  even  fucK  a  number  of  them  as  could  be  employed,  whe- 
ther inconfiftent  or  not,  would  be  ample  evidence  of  infanity  in 
any  Phyfician  ;  and  to  employ  thofe  which  had  long  been  exploded 
as  ufelefs,  or  reprobated  as  pernicious,  omitting  thofe  which  have 
generally,  and  moft  recently,  been  efteemed  the  moft  fu.ccefsful,  im- 
plying necelfarily  the  death  of  many  of  the  patients  treated  in  fuch 
a  manner,  would  be  downright  murder,  even  though  fome  remote 
general  good  were  expelled  from  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  fuch 
good  ever  could  refult  from  that  kind  of  pradlice ;  for  wliich  there 
could  be  no  juftification,  no  excufe,  and  no  reafon  whatever. 

The  fame  confideration&  are  applicable,  in  their  full  force,  to 
what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  (2).  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Medkal  Prof ejfor  to  teach praSlically^  ?iot  only  the genuirie pradl'ice^  but  the 
various  theories  of  medicine.  The  ProfelTor  may  teach,  and  certain- 
ly ought  to  teach,  by  his  pradlice  in  the  clinical  wards,  the  beft 
pradlice  that  he  is  acquainted  with :  and  when  he  alfo  gives,  as 
he  ought  to  do  in  his  le(5lures,  his  reafons  for  that  pradlice,  or 
the  theory  of  it,  if  the  refult,  on  trial,  correfponds  to  his  theory, 
by  a  kind  of  licence  of  fpeech  ftrangely  illogical,  but  not  quite 
unintelligible,  he  may  be  faid  to  teach  practically  the  genuine 
or  juft  theory  of  phyfic.  But  that  a  FrofefTor  fliould  teach  pra(fl;i- 
cally  the  various  theories  of  phyfic,  is  impofTible  in  point  of  fa6l, 
as  well  as  illogical  in  point  of  expreflion.  Suppofing  a  ProfelTor 
fo  mad,  or  fo  unprincipled,  as  to  attempt,  for  the  amufement  of 
his  pupils,  to  pra6life  according  to  the  various  theories  of  medi- 
cine, nineteen  in  twenty  of  which  he  must  know  to  be  falfe,  the 
refult  of  his  practice  must  not  only  be  deftrudlion  to  his  patients, 
but  ipfo  faBo  a  refutation  of  thofe  theories,  which,  according  to 
Mr  John  Bell's  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  Profeffor's  duty  to 
teach. 

The  fame  confideration  is  a  fufhcient  anfwer  to  what  Mr  John 
Bell  has  faid,  (32.),  of  the  clinical  department  of  this  Infirmary. 

// 
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//  is  the  fchool^  too,  ivhere  the  Phyftcia?t  not  only  praB'ifes  on  his  fel- 
low-creatures, but  instruBs,  at  once,  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  ex- 
tends the  errors  or  benefts  of  his  own  practice  to  distant  times  and 
countries.  This  is  impoffible,  I  mean  with  refpedl  to  his  errors  ; 
and  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  clinical  ledlures  is,  that 
a  Profeflbr,  though  deceived  himfelf,  and  unreafonably  partial  to 
certain  theories  and  pra<5lices,  cannot  deceive  his  pupils,  as  in  his 
general  fyftematic  ledures  on  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  phyfic  he 
may  eafily  do.  A  ftudent  muft  be  either  culpably  negligent,  or 
incorrigibly  ftupid,  who  does  not  fee  what  pradlices  employed 
by  the  ProfelFor  are  fuccefsful,  and  what  are  ufelefs  or  pernicious. 
It  muft  be  entirely  his  own  fault,  and  furely  a  very  great  fault, 
if  he  follows  any  fuch  ufelefs  or  pernicious  pradlices. 

As  both  the  theory  and  pradice  of  phyiic  are  notorioufly  very 
imperfed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  Clinical  ProfefTors,  any 
more  than  that  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  an  hofpital,  or  other  Phy- 
ficians  in  their  daily  private  pradice,  fhall  always  agree,  either  in 
their  pradice,  or  in  their  theory.  But  every  fuch  difference  of  opi- 
nion or  pradice  muft  ftrongly  excite  the  curiofity  and  attention  of 
their  pupils,  and  even  give  them  the  faireft  opportunities  of  judging 
for  themfelves  what  are  the  beft  of  the  different  pradices  which 
they  fee  employed,  and  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  different 
theories  which  they  hear  moft  keenly  maintained.  On  many  of 
the  moft  important  points  both  of  theory  and  practice,  the  ftu- 
dents  can  find  no  difference  among  the  ProfefTors  :  and  they  will 
probably  find  but  little  difference  among,  them  with  refpedl  to 
thofe  general  principles,  on  which  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  fhould  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  any  pradice, 
or  any  remedy,  whether  new  or  old  ;  and  confequently  of  the  ex-, 
pediency  of  trying  it  in  any  difeafe  for^  which  we  are  fenfible 
that  we  have  no  effedtual  remedy,  as  is^  often  the  cafe,  or  in 
which  the  pradice  generally  found  fuccefsful  has  failed. 
*  3  P  Phyficians 
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PJiyficians,  who  have  any  fhare  of  common  fenfe  and  know-^ 
ledge  of  tlieir  profeflion,  muft  always  diftruft  thofe  pradlices, 
and  thofe  medicines,  which  are  moft  ftrongly  recommended  as 
imiverfaliy  and  infallibly  fuccefsful  in  particular  difeafes.  Not 
only  almoft  imiverfal  experience  hath  fhown  that  fiich  enco- 
miums are  falfe,  and  founded  on  credulity,  ignorance,  or  kna- 
very ;  but  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  fl:ru<5lure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  nature,  the  progrefs,  the  feat, 
and  the  caufes  of  many  difeafes,  muft  convince  them  that  there 
cannot  be  fuch  infallible  virtues  in  the  remedies  or  pra(flices  recom- 
mended. But  when  the  remedies  fo  confidently  recommended  are 
kept  as  fecrets,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  individuals,  tliat  kind  of 
diftruft,  not  only  among  the  regular  faculty,  but  among  all  men  of 
fenfe,  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  eftabliflied :  the  temptations  to  fraud 
and  falfehood  in  thefe  cafes  are  fo  great,  and  the  turpitude  of  thofe 
who  have  a  pecuniary  intereft  in  the  fame  of  their  drugs  is  fo  gla- 
ring, that  truth  cannot  be  expelled  from  them,         ^  / 

Any  medicine  or  any  pradlice  notorioufly  introduced  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuperftition,  muft  always  be  diftrufted  by  thofe  of  our 
faculty  who  are  themfelves  not  under  the  dominion  of  that  fuper- 
ftition :  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  fuch  medicines  or 
pracftices,  by  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  or  by  the  great  faith 
of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  employed,  may  now  and  then 
have  had  powerful  and  falutary  efFe<f\s.  But  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  any  practices  or  medicines  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  Phyfi- 
cian  in  his  fenfes  will  ever  rifli  the  lives  of  his  patients,  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  own  reputation  for  underftanding  and  profeffional 
knowledge,  by  trufting  to  them,  to  the  exclufion  of  remedies  of 
more  general  and  certain  efficacy. 

Laftly^  Any  medicine  or  mode  of  pracflice  notorioufly  introduced 
in  confpquence  of  bad  reafoning,  and  falfe,  or  at  beft  conje(5tural„ 
notions  of  the  nature^nd  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  muft  always  be  diftruft- 
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ed  by  thofe  of  the  regular  faculty,  who  perceive  the  badnefs  of  the 
reafoning,  and  are  aware  of  the  uncertainty,  or  perhaps  the  error  of 
the  notions  that  ledto  the  ufe  of  them.  Even  the  ftrong  teftimo- 
nials  and  recommendations  which  are  almoft  always  given  in  fa- 
vour of  every  new  pra6lice  and  medicine,  are  not  fufficient  to  r  e- 
move that  diftruft  on  the  part  of  a  Phyfician,  who  knows  how  ge- 
nerally fuch  teftimonials  have  proceeded  from  fom€  kind  of  infatu- 
ation, and  honeft  deception,  not  only  in  thofe  who  introduced  the 
new  remedies,  and  who  might  therefore  be  thought  blindly  partial 
to  them,  but  in  thofe  who  adopted  them,  and  in  thofe  on  whom 
they  were  employed,  and  who  bona  fide  believed  that  they  had  been 
cured  by  them. 

Yet  even  that  irrefiftible  diftruft  does  not  always  hinder,  nor 
ought  it  to  hinder,  Phyficians  from  trying  many  pf  the  new  re- 
medies fo  recommended.  There  are  many  very  common  and 
deplorable  difeafes,  for  which  we  have  certainly  no  remedy ; 
though  perhaps  we  have  plenty  of  drugs,  and  various  modes  of 
pra(5lice,  which  have  been  faid  to  cure  them.  There  are  fome  dif- 
eafes  for  which  we  have  remedies  that  very  generally  cure  them  j 
which  remedies  however  have  often  very  difagreeable,  fometimes 
diftrefsfulor  even  dangerous  efFed:s.  A  Phyftcian  is  not  only  jufti- 
fiable  in  trying,  but  would  hardly  be  juftifiable  if  he  did  not  try, 
fome  of  the  new  remedies  from  time  to  time  recommended  in  thofe 
difeafes. 

"Within  thefe  twenty  years  a  preparation  of  a  mineral  fubftance, 
called  Baryta^  or  Terra  ponderofa,  was  ftrongly  recommended  by 
an  ingenious  and  refpedlable  Phyfician,  the  late  Dr  Adair  Craw- 
JFORD,  aS  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  King's  Evil ;  a  difeafe,  in  one 
form  or  another,  perhaps  the  moft  general,  the  moft  diftrefling,  and 
(including  its  eflfedls  when  it  falls  on  the  lungs  and  produces  con- 
fumption)  the  moft  fatal  that  we  have  in  this  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  30,000  people,  perhaps 
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double  this  number,  every  year  die  of  the  King's  Evil  in  one  form 
or  another.  For  this  deplorable  difeafe  at  that  time  we  had,  and, 
with  forrow  I  muft  fay,  at  this  hour  we  have,  pofttively  no  cure, 
Dr  Adair  Crawford's  reafoning,  which  led  him  to  try  xht  Baryta, 
and  the  fuppofed  analogy  of  the  pretended  good  effetls  of  fea- wa- 
ter, were  altogether  unfatisfa(5lory  :  but  his  recommendations  of  it 
were  very  ftrong,  as  having  been  found  experimentally  fuccefsful, 
and  were  foon  confirmed  by  at  leaft  as  ftrong  teftimonials  from 
many  other  Phyficians.  The  fubftance  in  queftion  was  faid  to  be 
fo  adlive,  as  to  have  been^employed  with  good  fuccefs,  inftead  of 
arfenie,  to  poifon  rats.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  ufe  it  with 
caution.  It  has  been  ufed  accordingly  ever  fince  with  due  caution 
by  many  prad:itioners  ;  probably  by  fome  hundreds  of  us.  I  be- 
lieve I  myfelf  have  given  it  to  fome  hundreds,  and  probably  many 
other  pradlitioners  have  given  it  to  much  greater  numbers  of  pa- 
tients. The  refult  of  all  this  pradlice,  or  of  many  thoufands  of  ex- 
periments with  it,  is  a  mafs  of  irreconcileable  contradictions.  That 
many  patients,  though  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  who 
got  it,  have  recovered  while  ufing  it,  is  moft  certain  :  juft  as  hap- 
pened formerly  to  many  of  thofe  who  had  the  fame  difeafe  before 
the  Baryta  was  introduced  into  practice ;  and  as  hath  happened 
more  lately  to  many  patients  ill  of  the  King's  Evil,  who  did  not 
get  that  medicine :  But  the  difhcult  queftions  remain,  Did  thofe 
patients  recover  in  confequence  of  it  ?  Did  it  cure  them  ?  or.  Were 
they  in  any  refpecfl  the  better  for  it  ?  The  refult  of  my  own  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  with  refpe(fl  to  it  ftrongly  is,  that  it  is  a 
remedy  juft  of  the  fame  value  with  the  Royal  Touch. 

Within  thefe  five  years,  an  herb,  called  Digitalis,  or  Foxglove, 
was  ftrongly  recommended  as  a  cure  for  confumptions ;  and  has 
been  fairly  tried  in  this  difeafe,  I  prefume  by  fome  hundreds  of 
practitioners.  I  know  that  I  myfelf,  within  thefe  four  years,  have 
prefcribed,  or  concurred  in  confultation  with  other  Phyficians  in 
prefcribing  it,  to  more  than  120  confumptive  patients.  The  ge- 
neral 
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neral  efficacy  of  the  medicine  was  well  known :  it  was  known  to  be 
fo  powerful^  that  a  dofe  of  it,  not  larger  than  a  common  pinch  of 
fnuff,  might  diforder  moft  violently,  or  very  probably  kill,  a 
ftrong  man.  Yet  the  foxglove  had  been  much  ufed  for  near 
twenty  years  before,  as  a  remedy  for  dropfy,  in  many  cafes  of 
which  it  had  proved  really  very  ufeful.  Phyficians  had  alfo  learn- 
ed, from  its  effedls  on  their  dropfical  patients,  I  believe  at  firft  to 
their  great  aftonifliment,  that  the  foxglove  leffened  very  remark- 
ably the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  bringing  it  down  fometimes  from 
120,  or  140,  to  80,  60,  or  fometimes  even  to  40,  or  30,  in  a  mi- 
nute. This  efFecEl  of  it  certainly  promifed  to  do  good  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  which  great  quicknefs  of  the  pulfp,  as  part  of  the 
hedic  fever,  is  one  of  the  word  fymptoms  :  it  feemed  even  poffi- 
ble,  that  by  that  mode  of  operation  it  might  greatly  lelTen,  or  flop 
altogether,  the  inflammation  and  bad  fuppuration  in  the  lungs, 
and  fo  allow  the  ulcers  in  them  to  heal.  In  a  difeafe  for  which  we 
had  no  remedy;  which,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  employed  from  the 
hour  when  the  beginning  of  it  is  firft  obferved,  proves  fatal  to 
three  patients  out  of  four ;  and  which,  in  its  advanced  or  confirm- 
ed ftate,  is  fatal  in  at  leaft  nineteen  cafes  out  of  twenty ;  there 
could  be  no  fcruple  about  employing  a  remedy  ib  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, as  having  been  found  pradlically  ufeful ;  efpecially  as  the 
mode  of  adminiftering  with  fafety  that  adlive  and  dangerous  me- 
dicine was  by  that  time  very  generally  known.  So  to  work  we 
went,  with  great  dihgence,  to  try  the  Foxglove  on  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  confumptive  patients  :  fome  of  whom  grew  better  for 
fome  time,  and  a  few  of  whom,  I  fear  very  few  indeed,  have  re- 
covered, to  all  appearance  completely  and  permanently:  juft  as 
ufed  to  happen,  and  has  continued  to  happen,  to  a  few  of  the  ma- 
ny confumptive  patients  who  never  got  one  particle  of  Foxglove. 
It  ftill  remains  doubtful^  whether,  in  any  circumftances  of  coni- 
fumption,  that  boafted  medicine  has  done  any  great  or  perma- 
nent 
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nent  good:  but  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that  in  a  few  cafes  it 
has  really  been  of  fervice  j  and  of  courfe  that  in  the  fame,  or  ve- 
ry fimilar  circumflances,  it  may  hereafter  be  ufed  occafionally  with 
fome  advantage  ;  jufl  as  many  other  medicines  may  be,  and  ac-* 
tually  have  been.  But  moft  of  us,  I  prefume,  have  already  feen 
more  than  enough  of  its  adminiftration  to  convince  us,  that  it  is 
not  a  cure  for  confumption  ;  that  very  often  it  does  no  good,  and 
fbmetimes  pofitively  does  harm,  by  the  great  weaknefs,  ficknels, 
and  opprelTion,  that  it  produces  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  de- 
fifl  from  the  ufe  of  it,  even  in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  had  greatly 
leffened  the  quicknefs  ctf  the  pulfe. 

Though  the  trials  made  with  thofe  two  new  medicines  proved 
imfuccefsful,  I  fhould  think  it  illiberal  and  iinjuft  to  blame  me,  or 
any  Phyfician,  for  trying  them.  But  if  all  fuch  trials  were  deli- 
berately condemned,  as  wrong  at  leaft,  if  not  criminal,  certainly 
they  never  could  be  regarded  as  any  peculiar  wrong  or  crime  with 
refpe(fl  to  the  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  as 
proceeding,  rn  the  fmalleft  degree,  from  any  permiflion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, given  by  the  Managers  to  the  Profeifors,  to  try  every  prac- 
tice^ and  all  kinds  of  experiments,  on  thofe  unhappy  patients,  for 
the  general  mterejls  of  fclence.  Probably  all  of  us,  and  certainly  I 
at  leaft,  ufed  or  tried  both  thofe  medicines  in  the  difeafes  which 
they  were  faid  to  cure,  in  private  pracftice,  before  we  ufed  them 
in  the  clinical  wards,  and  have  ufed  them  twenty  or  forty  times 
more  in  private  pradlice  than  in  the  Hofpital. 

With  equal  franknefs  I  fliall  mention  two  other  very  celebra- 
ted new  remedies,  for  the  not  trying  of  which  I  know  I  have  been 
more  blamed  by  my  own  pupils  and  others,  than  ever  I  was  for  all 
the  remedies,  new  or  old,  that  I  have  tried  in  the  courfe  of  my 
Ufe,  One  of  thefe  was  another  boafted  cure  for  confumption, 
recommended  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  namely,  the  breath- 
ing, inftead  of  pure  air,  what  might  be  called  (at  leaft  compara- 
tively) 
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tively)  foul  or  tainted  air  j  that  is,  common  air  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  fome  kinds  of  air,  {.gafes)^  which  by  themfelves 
'are  unfit  for  tKe  purpofe  of  breathing.    The  reafonlng  that  led  to 
this"  curious  pradlice  was  abundantly  ingenious,  but  to  me  ap- 
peared as  flimfy,  and  as'flenderly  fupported,  as  any  that  we  have 
in  phyfic.    Nor  was  this  the  worft  of  it :  for  fuppofing  the  theo- 
ry of  confumption,  and  of  hedlic  efpecially,  which  was  given  as 
a  reafon  for  the  practice  recommended,  and  the  correfponding 
theory  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  to  be  perfedlly  true,  the  moft  obvious  prac- 
tical inference  from  them  was,  that,  to  cure  a  confumption,  nothing 
more  could  be  wanted  but  juft  to  put  the  patient  on  the  common 
fea-faring  diet,  only  taking  care  not  to  continue  it  too  long,  left 
he  fhould  get  the  fcurvy  inftead  of  his  confumption.    That  very 
diet,  which  almoft  certainly  would  give  a  healthy  perfon  the  fcur- 
vy in  three  or  four  months,  ought  juft  as  certainly  to  have  cu- 
red a  confumption  in  one  or  two  months.    This  inference  had 
not  altogether  efcaped  the  view  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
new  theory  and  practice :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  * 
chofe  to  put  his  do(5lrine  to  that  decifive  teft.    For  thefe  reafons, 
and  alfo  becaufe  the  theory  as  well  as  the  pracflice  recommended 
were  inconfiftent  with  what  I  knew  of  the  good  efFe(5ls  of  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  and  of  riding  on  horfeback  in  our  pureft  coun- 
try-air during  our  beft  fummer-weather,  (which  exercife,  by  the 
by,  had  been  at  leaft  as  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  almojl  certain 
cure  for  confumption  by  Dr  Sydenham,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
Phyficians  that  ever  pracflifed  in  England,  as  any  of  the  new  re- 
medies have  been  by  thofe  who  propofed  them),  it  was  impofTible 
for  me  not  to  diftruft  fadly  the  firft  teftimonials,  ftrong  as  thefe  of 
courfe  were,  in  favour  of  the  pra(5lice  recommended,  or  to  be  am- 
bitious of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  in  this  country  to  make 
trial  of  it.    But  as  it  was  ftill  pojfihle  that  thdfe  teftimonials  might 
be  true,  and  that  die  practice  might  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  , 
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the  art  of  phyfic,  I  was  curious  to  learn  how  it  fucceeded  with 
others  :  for  I  knew  that  many  prad:itioners  would  be  eager  to  try 
it.  The  first  and  the  last  piece  of  intelUgence  that  I  received  about 
it,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  were  equally  edifying  and  de- 
<;ifive.  The  firft  was  from  one  of  my  own  pupils  ;  who  tried  it 
with  great  diligence  on  feveral  patients,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  it  agreed  vaftly  well  with  them  all ;  and  that  all  of  them  were 
much  the  better  for  it :  but  all  of  them  died  of  their  difeafe  in  a 
few  months.  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  in  plain  Englifb, 
that  he  and  his  patients  had  been  much  amufed  and  gratified  for 
fome  time  by  the  new  pra<5lice,  though  this  in  reality  did  no  good; 
the  difeafe  running  its  natural  courfe,  juft  as  it  would  have  done 
if  no  fuch  practice  had  been  employed.  The  laft  intelligence,  oJ* 
rather  no  intelligence  that  I  got  of  it,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  was 
from  an  eminent  pra<5litioner  in  this  city,  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  whom 
I  chanced  to  a(k  whether  he  had  any  recent  experience  of  the 
ptteimatic  pratflice  in  queftion.  He  faid,  he  had  not :  but  added, 
that  very  lately  he  had  put  the  fame  queftion  to  a  great  London 
Do(5lor,  to  whom  he  had  occafion  to  write  about  a  patient,  and  had 
received  for  anfwer,  that  he  (the  London  Dodlor)  believed  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  been  talked  of  feven  or  eight  years  ago ;  but 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  lately. 

Another  new  and  ftrongly  recommended  pradlice,  which  I  have 
never  tried,  is  one  mentioned  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  227.) : 
I  mean  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid,  ( Aquafortis )y  properly  diluted, 
inftead  of  quickfilver,  (properly  prepared),  as  a  cure  for  the 
fafhionable  diftemper.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  not  the  quick- 
filver, but  fomething  (oxygen)  united  with  it  when  duly  prepared 
for  ufe,  and  feparated  from  it  in  the  body,  was  the  remedy  for  that 
difeafe.  This  might  be  true,  for  aught  that  I  knew  ;  though  the 
proof  of  it  was  by  no  means  complete  or  fatisfa(5lory.  But  it  was 
inftantly  coupled  with  another  fuppofition,  of  which  I  could  fee 
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neither  proof  nor  probability,  namely,  that  all  the  good  elFeds  gene- 
rally obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  common  preparations  of  quickfil- 
ver  proceeded  from  the  oxygen,  and  all  the  bad  efFedls  of  them  from 
the  metal  itfelf  As  the  pure  liquid  quickfilver  may  be  drunk  to 
tlie  amount  of  a  pound  every  morning  for  many  days,  or  perhaps 
months  together,  without  doing  either  good  or  harm,  and  in  fa(5l 
had  been  drunk  very  freely  fome  fourfcore  years  ago  by  many 
hundreds  of  fine  people  in  London,  juft  becaufe  it  was  the  fafhion, 
I  fliould  have  thought  it  more  probable  that  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  eifedls  of  our  good  old  medicine  proceeded  from  the  ingre- 
dient of  acknowledged  great  adivity,  than  from  the  one  which 
feemed  to  be  inert  itfelf,  but  a  convenient  vehicle  for  introducing 
the  other  ingredient  into  the  human  body.  But  as  thefe  cautious 
fpeculations  were  difregarded,  and  aqua  forth,  as  containing  the 
fuppofed  falutary  oxygen  without  the  fuppofed  pernicious  metal, 
was  freely  ufed  and  ftrongly  recommended  as  admirably  fuc- 
cefsful,  I  was  very  anxious,  notwithftanding  my  diftruft  of  the 
reafoning,  to  get,  from  practitioners  whom  I  knew,  the  moft  authen- 
tic and  impartial  accounts  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  new  remedy.  One 
of  the  firft  to  whom  I  applied  for  fuch  information  was  an  emi- 
nent Surgeon  already  mentioned,  Mr  Benjamin  Bell :  and  the  firft 
intelligence  I  got  from  him  about  it  was,  that  he  had  already  had 
feveral  patients  who  were  fuppofed  and  faid  to  have  been  cured  by 
it ;  but  found  to  their  foiTow  that  they  were  not  cured,  and  were 
fain  to  fubmit  to  be  cured  by  the  old  remedy,  under  his  care. 
This  difcouraging  information,  and  fome  fimilar  inftances  that  I 
have  met  with  fince,  and  fome  inftances  of  diftrefling  efi'edls  from 
the  Nitric  acid,  not  very  unlike  to  fome  of  the  bad  efi^e(5ls  of  Mer- 
cury, elpecially  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  have  hitherto  deterred- 
me  from  trufting  the  life,  or  even  the  nofe  of  any  patient  to  the 
new  remedy.  Yet  I  am  by  no  means  fure  that  it  is  altogether 
ufelefs,  even  in  the  difeafe  for  which  it  has  been  recommended  : 
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nor  can  I  think  a  Phyfician  blameable,  if,  in  certain  cafes  of  tlij^t 
difeafe,  he  fliould  employ  it. 

Yet  frequent  as  our  difappointnients  with  refpedl  to  the  virtues 
of  new  remedies,  whether  medicines  or  pecuUar  modes  of  practice, 
have  been ;  and  great  as  our  indignation  muft  be  at  many  of  our 
brethren,  for  their  irrational  credulity,  in  firft  allowing  themfelves 
to  be  deceived,  and  then  in  afTifling  to  deceive  others,  by  their 
carelefs  obfervation  and  too  confident  teftimonials  of  the  efficacy 
of  fuch  remedies  ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  rej^ecft,  and  refufe  to  try, 
all  new  medicines  and  pracftices  :  for  this  would  amount  to  a  refo- 
lution  not  to  allow  the  practice  of  phyfic  to  be  improved  ;  though 
we  all  muft  feel  to  our  forrow",  that  there  are  many  frequent,  fe- 
vere,  and  dangerous  difeaffes,  for  which  we  have  no  cure,  and  many 
others,  in  which  our  belt  pra(5lice,  with  the  help  of  all  the  reme- 
dies inoft  recommended  in  them,  is  but  precarious,  in  fome  cafes 
failing  altogether,  and  in  others  proving  put  imperfedlly  fuccefsful. 

We  are  not  even  entitled  to  rejedt,  without  a  trial,  the  tefhimony 
of  our  brethren  in  favour  of  pracflices,  the  good  effedls,  or  mode 
of  operation  of  which,  we  are  imable  to  explain.  Such  is  the  im- 
perfe(5tion  of  our  boafted  fcience,  that  the  pernicious  influence  of 
fome  things  as  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  falutary  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  other  things  as  remedies,  are  to  us  equally  infcrutable,  and 
perhaps  will  ever  remain  fo.  Yet  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 
fimple  unexplained  fa£ls,  that  fome  fuch  things  are  hurtful,  and 
others  of  them  ufeful,  may  be  of  infinite  importance :  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Phyfician,  in  his  pracflice,  to  avail  himfelf  of  that 
empirical  knowledge. 

■  Of  the  numbcrlefs  new  medicines  and  pradlices,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century,  were  introduced  with  the  higheft  enco- 
miums, two  have  acflually  been  approved  and  eftablifhed  by  the 
moft  ample  and  decifive  experience,  as  highly  falutary  and  import- 
ant }  namely,  firft,  Inoculation  for  the  fihall-pox,  introduced  by 
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Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  about  fourfcore  years  ago; 
and,  fecondly,  Inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  perfon  fo  inoculated  from  the  fmall-pox  for  ever  after ;  a  prac- 
tice introduced  by  Dr  Jenner  within  thefe  five  years.  Both  thefe 
pra(5lices  were  originally,  and  the  latter  of  them  ftill  is,  altogether 
empirical.  The  former,  when  firft  employed,  was  recommended 
entirely  by  the  ftrong  teftimonials  of  its  great  fuccefs  :  the  latter 
is  fo  at  this  hour.  It  is  a  kind  of  reproach  to  our  fcience  :  for  if 
all  the  Phyficians  in  Europe  were  put  to  the  rack,  they  could 
not  affign  even  the  fliadow  of  a  reafon  why  the  cow-pox,  any 
more  than  the  great  pox,  fliould  fecure  a  perfon  for -ever  after- 
wards from  the  fmall-pox.  The  cafe,  I  believe,  is  fomewhat 
different  with  refpedl  to  the  good  effecfts  of  inoculation  in  ma- 
king the  fmall-pox  mild.,  and  fafe.  We  certainly  know  fome 
circumftances  about  it  which  contribute  to  that  good  efFe<5l : 
but  I  doubt  much  whether  any  mode  of  preparation  before 
inoculating,  or  any  ufe  of  the  cool  regimen  after  it  and  during  the 
difeafe,  be  all  on  which  the  benefit  of  inoculation  depends.  There 
feems  to  be  fbmething  about  it  not  yet  explained.  At  any  fate,  for 
a  long  time  after  it  was  firft  ufed  in  England,  the  benefit  of  it, 
afcertained  by  experience,  was  not  in  the  leaft  explained,  or  ac- 
counted for,  by  medical  fcience.  The  hiftory  of  phyfic  does  not 
afford  two  other  fuch  inftances,  of  practices,  not  only  not  recom- 
mended by  any  fcience  or  theory,  but  feemingly  each  of  them  a 
downright  outrage  on  humanity  and  common  fenfe.  To  infedl  a 
man  deliberately  with  a  loathfome  difeafe,  derived  from  a  brute ; 
or  wilfully  to  communicate  to  a  man  ^  very  dangerous  and  loath- 
fome difeafe,  though  tak^n  from  another  man,  in  order  to  preferve 
him  from  the  danger  of  the  fame  difeafe,  might  well  be  called  an 
abfurd.  as  well  as  a  dangerous  experiment :  and  certainly  any  Phyfi- 
cians who  fliould  have  prefumed  to  try,  or  to  recommend,  fuch  ex- 
periments, would  fbon,  and  mofl  defervedly,  have  become  objedls 
of  indignation  and  horror  to  their  countrymen  j  if  the  whole  tenor 
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of  their  condudl  had  not  fhewn  that  they  adled  uprightly,  to  the^ 
bell  of  their  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  on  whom  the  ex- 
periments were  tried. 

I  can  remember,  that  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
there  were  ftill  many  doubts  and  fears  and  keen  difputes  about 
inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  my  father  took  care  to  get  all  his 
children  inoculated  ;  partly,  as  I  learned  many  years  afterwards,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  that  five  of  his  own  brothers  and  fifters  had  died  of 
that  difeafe  which  feemed  to  imply  that  it  was  peculiarly  fatal, 
in  confequence  probably  of  fome  peculiarit)^  of  conftitution,  in  his 
family.  His  conduct  in  getting  his  own  children  inoculated,  with 
all  of  whom  it  fiicceeded  perfectly,  enabled  him  to  recommend  it 
generally  and  confidently  ;  and  precluded  a  number  of  frivolous 
and  endlefs  difputes  about  it.  I  believe  his  example  as  well  as  his 
precepts  contributed  much  to  make  the  pra(5lice  of  inoculation 
almoft  univerfal  at  Aberdeen,  where  at  that  time  he  lived. 

Little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  ftrong 
teftimonials  which  I  had  feen  in  favour  of  it,  I  wifhed  to  try  the- 
inoculation  with  the  cow-pox.  It  happened  that  Dr  Tierny,  a 
difciple  of  Dr  Jenner,  was  at  that  time  (fpring  1800)  one  of  my 
pupils,  and  had  jull  received  from  him  fome  cow-pox  matter.  The 
firft  perfon  on  whom  I  tried  it,  and  the  firft  perfon  in  whom  I  ever 
faw  the  difeafe,  was  a  child  of  my  own  ;  and  this  too  at  the  time 
when  his  mother  was  nurfing  him.  I  believe  I  was  the  firft  Phyfi- 
eian  in  Edinburgh  who  tried  or  recommended  that  pracflice  ;  which, 
certainly  I  never  could  or  durft  have  recommended  to  any  perfon,  if 
1  had  not  employed  it,  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  in  my  own  fa- 
mily. The  fimple  queftion,  which,  on  that  fuppofition,  would  have 
met  me  at  once,  muft  effectually  have  flopped  my  mouth.  I  fbon 
learned  that  it  had  been  pradlifed  fix  months  before  by  Dr  Ander- 
son of  Leith,  with  its  ufual  complete  fuccefs.  Since  that  time  it 
has  became  fo  common  in  Edinburgh,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  objedl 
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of  alarm,  nay,  hardly  of  curiofity,  even  among  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people. 

When  Phylicians,  in  the  trials  v/hich  they  make  of  new  medi- 
cines and  new  pra(£lices,  or  in  declining  to  try  fach  remedies,  do 
to  their  patients,  whether  in  great  hofpitals  or  in  private  houfes, 
juft  what  they  do  to  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  them,  their  patients 
furely  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  them.  Nay,  I  cannot  for 
my  heart  conceive  what  better,  or  what  elfe,  they  expe(5l,  or  would 
have  of  us.  But  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been  at  fo 
much  pains  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  practice  of  the  Clini- 
cal Profefiors,  in  the  wards  allotted  to  them  in  this  Hofpital,  is  a 
partial  ev'il^  (that  is  to  fay,  a  very  horrible  evil  to  the  unhappy  pa- 
tients who  are  the  fubje(5ls  of  it),  but  that  it  is  allowed^  on  the  pre- 
Jumption  of  general  good^  efpecially  in  hopes  that  it  will  promote  the 
general  interejls  of  fc'ience ;  it  is  plain,  that  they  think  there  is 
fomething  in  it  that  is  very  bad  for  the  individual  patients  on 
whom  it  is  employed,  and  fomething  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be, 
and  would  not  be,  allowed,  were  it  not  on  the  prefumption  of  ge- 
neral good,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  general  interefts  of 
fcience. 

On  that  mofl  ferious  point,  where  the  liealth  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  unhappy  entrufted  to  our  care  are  at  flake,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly, without  fcruple,  to  ma,ke  ufe  of  every  friend  and  every 
foe. 

I  fliould  therefore  humbly  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
whether  friends  or  foes  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  us  Clinical 
ProfelTors  ifi  particular,  to  be  a  little  more  explicit ;  and  to  fpecify 
what  mode  of  pra(5lice  they  think  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  clinical 
wards,  in  every  refpeft,  but  efpecially  with  i-elpe(5l  to  the  trying 
©f  experiments,  or  the  employing  of  very  old  or  very  new,  of  unr- 
ufual  or  of  dangerous  remedies,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
patients  on-  whom  they  are  employed,  and  without  any  regard  tO' 
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the  general  interejls  of fcience^  or  to  any  remote  ^luA  general  good  what- 
ever. For  example,  let  them  flate  the  general  principle  or  rule  of 
condn(5l  that  fhould  dire6l  us  in  the  treatment  of  patients  labour- 
ing under  difeafes,  for  the  Cure  of  which  refpeclively  we  have 
modes  of  pra6lice  or  medicines  of  great  and  certain  efficacy.  Let 
them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  (if  there  be  any 
fuch),  for  each  of  which  we  have  ?natiy  certain  cures  :  let  them  fay 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  patients  labouring  under  difeafes 
for  which  we  have  no  certain  cures,  but  in  which  different  re- 
medies, of  great  though  precarious  efficacy,  are  occafionally  ufed 
with  fuccefs  :  let  them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  for 
which  we  are  fenfible  that  We  have  no  cure,  but  for  which  fome 
new,  and  by  us  untried  remedies  have  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed :  let  them  fay  explicitly  what  they  would  have  us  do,  in  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  the  remedies  that  we  firft  employed,  becaufe  we 
thought  them  the  beft,  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  whether,  in  fuch 
common  cafes,  they  would  have  us  defift  from  all  further  attempts 
to  cure  the  patients,  and  fairly  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  try  other  pradlices  and  other  medicines,  new  or  old, 
on  thofe  patients,  in  order  to  give  them  every  chance  for  their 
lives ;  and  in  what  order,  or  on  what  principle  of  feledlion  and 
preference,  thefe  trials  ought  to  be  made.  It  will  be  parti- 
cularly obliging,  and  not  only  very  ufeful  to  the  patients, 
-  but  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  dare  fay  to  all  my  bre- 
thren, if  they  will  favour  us  with  a  corredl  and  ample  ca- 
talogue of  all  the  medicines  and  praflices  hitherto  known  and 
recommended  by  Phyficians,  which  we  ought  not  to  employ. 
To  this  catalogue  I  hope  they  will  add,  by  way  of  fupplement,  a 
lift  of  fuch  new  medicines  and  pra(5lices,  hitherto  unheard  of,  but 
hereafter  to  be  recommended,  which  we  muft  not  adopt,  nor  even 
try,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever.  Such  diredions,  ad- 
inonitions,  and  catalogues,  from,  a  fet  of  men  fo  well  qualified  to 
jgive  them,  will  be  a  much  more  efFedual  fafegiiard  to  the  poor 
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than  all  the  charters  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  the 
iindeniable  prin-ciple  formerly  explained,  That  whatever  is  beft  for 
the  patients  is  alfo  beft  for  the  ftudents  to  fee  and  learn,  and  moft 
for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  intereft  of  the  ProfelTors  to  do,  I 
can  promife  for  myfelf,  and  without  the  foolifh  ceremony  of  aflc- 
ing  them  any  queftions,  I  can  venture  to  promife  for  all  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  lhall  be  eager  to  ftudy  the  mon'ita  et pracepta  med'i- 
co-moraUa  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  happy  to  profit  by 
them  on  every  occafion. 

Such  a  work,  the  produdl  of  their  joint  labours,  by  explaining 
and  eftablifliing  the  laws  or  general  principles  of  moral  condiidl 
in  Phyficians  towards  their  patients,  will  in  the  lirft  place  refute  of 
courfe  thofe  pernicious  and  deteftable  principles  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6l  which  I  had  ftated  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  138.  ta 
145.),  and  in  this  one,  (page  388.  to  393.)?  as  part  of  my  introduc- 
tory Clinictil  Ledlure :  and  in  the  fecond  place,  it  will  enable  them 
to  convidl  the  Clinical  ProfelTors  of  an  infinite  number  of  the 
moft  horrible  atrocities  in  their  liofpital-pra6lice,  of  which  at- 
trocities,  expreifed  by  ftrong  but  dark  hints,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
given  no  other  proof  but  plenty  of  points  of  admiration.  Thefe, 
though  very  cheap,  for  they  coft  no  more  than  femi-colons,  cer- 
tainly have  great  weight :  but  till  the  law  be  clearly  afcertained,  if 
he  and  all  his  clients  were  fplit  into  points  of  admiration,  and  ten 
of  thefe  were  pofted  after  every  word  of  his  Philippic,  they  could 
not  prove  that  the  law  had  been  violated. 

Such  a  code  of  medical  moral  laws,  as  I  humbly  crave  of  thofe 
who 'have  fo  highly  bepraifed  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Clinical  Profeffors,  for  a  pretended  conducfl  which  I  fhould 
eonfider  as  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  principles  of  law,  of  juftice, 
of  humanity,  and  of  common  fenfe,  will  ferve  another  good  pur- 
pofe,  in  which  they  are  deeply  interefted :  It  will  convince  the 
public  that  they  have  fome  kind  of  moral  principle  to  diredl  tlieir 
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profelTional  condinfl ;  a  propofition  which  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr 
John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  but  efpecially  of  the  praifes  beftowed 
on  all  who  permitted,  and  all  who  conducted  fuch  clinical  lecflures 
as  he  defcribed,  and  the  approbation  and  vote  of  thanks  of  his 
clients  for  that  good  work,  have  rendered  more  than  doubtful. 
The  principles  avowed  in  that  work  will  to  many  well-meaning 
people  appear  lefs  than  nothing  in  morality ;  fomething  like  a 
negative  quantity  in  algebra,  or  debt  far  beyond  the  value  of  a 
perfon's  eftate. 

Not  content  with  reprefenting  the  cond\i(5l  of  the  CHnical  Pro- 
feffors  as  every  thing  atrocious  and  horrible,  which  could  be  dif- 
tindtly  expreUed  in  words,  or  even  clearly  conceived  to  be  done  by 
Phyficians  to  the  poor  and  unhappy  entrufled  to  their  profeflional 
care,  Mr  John  Bell,  like  a  man  of  genius,  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
boundlefs  power  of  imagination  in  thofe  who  were  to  perufe  his 
Philippic.  For  example,  (27,  28.),  'T'he  Ho/pit al  itjelf^  and  all  its  pa- 
tients^ are  at  the  command  of  the  Clinical  Profejfors  !  'They  walk  in  among 
thofe  patients  !  look  at  them  !  hang  their  nofological  labels  and  tallies 
round  their  necks  I  and fend  them  to  their  own  wards,  there  to  prick  off 
the  lines  of  the  prevailing  do&rines  upon  their  bodies. 

Macbeth.  How  now,  you  fecret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

Witches.    A  deed  without  a  name. 

This  has  always  been  regarded,  with  good  reafon,  as  one  of 
ithe  fined  ftrokes  of  the  fublime  and  horrible  that  even  the  ge- 
nius of  Shakespeare  produced:  yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  Mr 
John  Bell  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  attained  a  fublimity  of 
horror  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Shakespeare  himfelf.  He 
has  given  us  a  name  without  a  deed :  and  thofe  who  have  got 
the  name  may  exert  their  own  imaginations  to  find  a  deed  cor- 
refponding  to  it  in  all  its  horrors.  Much  as  I  know  of  the  cli- 
nical 
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nical  wards,  I  muft  own  I  cannot  even  guefs  what  is  meant  by 
pricking  off  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  dodirines  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
patients :  nor  can  I  guefs  what  is  meant  by  hanging  our  nofological 
labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks.  It  is  ufual,  and  I  think  it  fliould 
be  an  invariable  rule,  to  affix  the  name  of  every  patient  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  both  to  fave  time  and  trouble,  and  alfo  to  prevent  mif- 
takes :  perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  infert  on  the  fame  card  the 
name  of  his  difeafe  :  for  aught  I  know  this  may  fometimes  have 
been  done  ;  but  I  never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  fuch  cards, 
alias  nofological  labels  and  tallies,  were  ever  hung  round  the  necks 
of  the  patients.  To  do  this  would  be  ufelefs,  and  abundantly  ridi- 
culous ;  but  fuch  a  card  could  no  more  be  hurtful  to  a  patient  than, 
a  necklace  or  a  locket  hung  in  the  fame  manner.  The  word  nofologi- 
cal being  one  of  our  technical  words,  and  abfolutely  unintelligible  to 
thofe  who  are  not  of  our  profeffion,  may  mean  any  thing,  or  every 
thing,  the  mod  horrible  that  a  gloomy  or  a  difordered  imagination 
can  conceive.  Yet  the  ufe  of  our  technical  nofological  names  for  dif^ 
eafes,  inftead  of  their  common  Englifli  names,  which  the  patients  and 
their  friends  could  underftand,  is  a  matter  of  dehcacy  and  kindnefs 
to  them,  and  therefore  unqueflionably  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Phyfician.  The  principle  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  that  which 
leads  us,  in  giving  our  reports,  which  are  generally  in  Englifh,  to 
mention  in  Latin  any  circumftances  that  might  either  alarm  or 
offend  the  patients  ;  and  alfo  to  give  almoft  all  our  prefcriptions  in 
Latin,  that  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary,  juft  like  thofe  in  private 
practice,  may  not  be  diflreffed  unneceffarily  by  knowing  what  me- 
dicines they  are  getting.  Suppofing,  for  example,  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  that  of  the  patient,  to  be  expreifed  on  a  card, 
hung  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  writing 
John  Blacky  Hydrothorax  ;  or  Mary  White,  Fhthifis ;  but  it  would  be 
very  fhocking  to  thofe  patients,  if  the  one  fhould  read,  injftead  of 
ffydrothoraXf  Water  in  the  breaft,  and  the  other,  inftead  of  Phthifs, 
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Coniiimption ;  for  each  of  them  would  regard  this  intimation  as 
Sentence  of  death. 

In  the  whole  of  that  moft  ingenious,  elaborate,  and  eloquent  ac- 
count, which  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  the  condudl  of  the  Cli- 
nical ProfelTors  in  this  Hofpital,  it  is  plain  that  he  kept  fteadily  in 
view  the  noble  principle,  at  leaft  as  old  as  Terence,  probably  as- 
old  as  Menander,. 

Nihil  est 

^in  male  narrando  pcj/lt  depravarier  : 

Tu  id  quod  honi  est  excerpis  ;  diets  quod  mali  est. 

Never,  I  believe,  was  the  principle  more  faithfully  applied,  or  bet- 
ter illuflrated :  but  ftill  there  was  a  difficulty,  which  to  men  of  or- 
dinary genius  would  have  appeared  infurmountable ;  namely,  to 
procure  belief  of  that  marvellous  and  horrible  account,  or  even  to 
make  it  credible  that  the  author  of  it,  and  his  employers  and 
abettors,  did  themfelves  believe  it.  The  expedient  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  fully  adopted  and  fandlioned 
by  his  clients,  is  indeed  moft  admirable  ;  and  to  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  perfe6lly  original.  It  confifts,  as  every  reader  muft  have 
obferved,  in  profefling  the  higheft  approbation  of  that  deteftable 
fyftem,  and  beftowing  the  moft  fulfome  praifes  on  the  Managers 
for  permitting,  and  on  the  ProfelFors  for  executing,  that  horrible 
mode  of  inftru(flion.  The  quotations  from  that  part  of  Mr  John 
Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  being  ample  and  faithful,  every  reader  may 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  it  was  his  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  Clir- 
liical  Le(5lures  really  as  an  innocent  and  laudable  inftitution,  or  to 
make  them,  and  the  ProfelTors,  and  the  Managers,  and  the  Hofpital 
itfelf,  objects  of  general  indignation  and  horror.  To  me  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  can  ever  be  made  a  fubjedl  of  doubt  or  difpute  : 
yet  to  that  moft  horrible  account  are  premifed  the  following  extra- 
vagant compliments  (3.,  4,  5, 6.)  to  the  Profeflbrs,  and  to  the  Ma- 
nagers : 
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nagers  :  We  hope  that  no  exprejfion  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difre^ 
fpeBful  to  that  department  of  teaching  and  praSlice,  which  we  conftder 
as  peculiarly  honourable  to  thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty,  as  the  most  ufeful 
part  of  that  courfe  of  education,  which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
esteemed  above  any  in  Europe. 

'The  period  was  most  honourable  to  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  this 
charity,  and  ever  to  be  remembered,  when,  indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour,  they  permitted  this  very  important 
department  of  public  teaching  to  be  afimilated  with  their  HofpitaL 
Regardlefs  of  every  thing'hut  the  general  interests  of  fcience,  you  recei" 
ved  within  your  walls  a  department  which  could  bring  along  with  it 
nothing  but  public  odium. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  clinical  ledlures,  condu(flcd  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  and  I  trail  ever  fhall  be,  are  a  very  ufeful  part  of 
the  courfe  of  medical  education  in  this  fchool :  but  I  am  not 
quite   convinced,   nor  is   it   neceffary  at   prefent   to  enquire 
whether   or   not  they  are  literally  the  most  ufeful  part  of  our 
medical  education.    I  am   fure  at  leafl  that  fuch  clinical  lec- 
tures as  Mr  John  Bell  has  defcribed,  Avaving  all  thoughts  of 
the  atrocity   of  them  with   refpe(5l  to  the  patients,   would  be 
ufelefs,  and  worfe  than  ufelefs,   with  refpedl  to  the  ftudents. 
None  of  thefe  are  fludying  phyfic  as  a  fpeculative  fcience  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  wifhing  to  know, ,  or  perhaps  to  fee,  all  the  effedls, 
good  or  bad,  of  every  pradlice  and  every  medicine  on  the  human 
body ;  juft  as  they  wifh  to  learn  all  the  known  effedls  of  heat  and 
mixture  in  chemiflry.    All  of  them  wifh  to  learn  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  pradlice   of  phyfic,  which  is  to  be  the  ferious  bufinefs  of 
their  lives.    They  might  attend  many  courfes  of  fuch  deteflable 
clinical  le(5tures,  and  fee  many  thoufands  of  experiments  tried  on 
fbme  hundreds  of  miferable  patients,  without  learning  the  leafl 
of  that  kind  of  pra(5lice,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  they  are  them- 
ielves  to  live  and  profper.    It  may  be  prefumed,  that  every  perfon 
of  good  fenfe,  however  little  acquainted  with  phyfic,  will  under- 
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ftand  this  at  once,  and  perceive  the  truth  of  it.  But  it  may  eaiily 
be  illuftrated  by  fimilar  imaginary  inftances  in  other  pradlical  arts^ 
which,  Hke  phyfic,  depend  on  fcientific  principles,  and  have  gradu-* 
ally  been  improved,  both  by  accidental  difcoveries  and  obfervations, 
and  by  well- contrived  experiments.  '  If  a  young  man  who  meant 
to  earn  his  '  bread  as  a  v^^tchmaker,  inftead  of  learning  the 
pratSlice  of  an  eminent  mafter,  fliould  employ  himfelf  diligent- 
ly for  feven  years  in  feeing  a  eonflant  fucceflion  of  'experiments 
with  pendulums,  and  fprings,  and  balances,  and  fufees,  he  certainly 
would  turn  out  a  very  fcurvy  watchmaker.  A  youth  meaning  to 
be  a  dyer  would  probably  acquire  as  little  ufeful  knowledge  of  that 
art,  by  feeing  for  feven  years  fome  thoufands  of  experiments  annu- 
ally made  witli  all  manner  of  dye-ftuffs :  and  a  young  brewer,  who, 
inftead  of  learning  the  valuable  art  of  making  good  ale,  fhould  de- 
vote the  years  of  his  education  to  feeing  thoufands  of  experiments  in 
malting  and  brewing,  would  probably  have  but  few  cuftomers, 
and  no  cuftomer  more  than  once  It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that 
I  at  leaft  fhould  not  confider  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty,  fo  exqui- 
fitely  defcribed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  as  in  any  degree  honourable  to  the 
ProfefTors  :  on  the  contrary,  I  lliould  think  it  infamous,  as  well  as 
criminal,  to  have  any  concern  in  it.  But  to  judge  fully  of  the  merit 
of  Mr  John  Bell's  compliment  to  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  colledlively, 
and  to  myfelf  individually  as  one  of  them,  his  account  of  their 
pra<^lice  mufl  be  compared  with  what  I  have  flated  very  fully  and 
ftrongly  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  138.  to  146.),  on  the  fubjed 
of  trying  experiments  on  patients.  If  what  he  has  ftated  as  the 
very  purpofe  of  the  inftitution  of  Clinical  Ledlures,  and  the  avow- 
ed condu<5l  of  the  CHnical  ProfefTors,  be  true,  all  that  I  had  faid  on 
that  fubjed,  in  my  former  Memorial^  and  in  my  introdudory 
CHnical Leaure,  (quoted  page  388.  to  393.  of  this),  mufl  be  not 
only  the  vilefl  falfehood,  but  the  mofl  deteflable  hypocrify.  How- 
ever, I  need  not  be  at  much  pains  to  vindicate  myfelf  from  fuch 
an  inference  ;  for  every  perfon  who  reads  that  extrad  from  my  in- 
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troduclory  Clinical  Ledlure  muft  admit,  that  for  me,  after  profef- 
fing  fuch  principles,  to  have  adled  in  violation  of  them,  that  is,  to 
have  condudted  the  Clinical  Lecftures  and  Pradlice  in  the  manner 
that  Mr  John  Bell  has  fo  admirably  defcribed,  and  fo  highly  praifed,- 
w^ovild  have  fiirpaffed  all  power  of  the  human  countenance. 

Lavifh  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  been  of  his  praifes  of  the  Managers, 
for  their  liberal  and  honourable  conducfl,  in  permitting  the  infti- 
tution  of  Clinical  Ledlures ;  and  for  their  firmnefs  in  being  indijfe- 
vent  to  vulgar  prejudice^  and  midifmayed  by  poptdar  clamour  on  that 
fubjedl ;  he  has  omitted  many  other  circumftances,  equally  true, 
equally  important,  and  much  more  to  their  honour,  on  that  memo- 
rable occalion.  He  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  mentioned,  that 
they  were  unfhaken  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  ftill  more  fre- 
quent eruptions  of  volcanos  which  occurred  at  that  time ;  that  they 
were  unmoved  by  the  daily  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
alarmed  every  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  except  themfelves  ;  that 
they  were  regardlels  of  the  aftonifhing  number  of  ghofls  which 
ufed  to  walk  the  ftreets  at  broad  noon,  to  the  great  terror  af  the 
good  living  people  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  they  were  deaf  to  all 
the  admonitions  of  the  horfes  and  oxen,  who  ufed  to  fpeak  in  every 
field,  as  fluently  as  the  abieft  lawyers  did  at  the  bar.  To  th^  beft 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  all  thefe  portentous  prodigies  were  jufl 
as  pofTible,  and  as  true,  as  that  popular  clamour,  and  vulgar  pre- 
judice, which  he  fo  highly  bepraifes  the  Managers  for  difregard- 
ing  J  innuendo^  that  there  were  fuch  prejudice  and  clamour  for  them 
to  difregard. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  a  very  bold,  if  not  a  defperate  underCa-^ 
king,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  negative  in  this  cafe,  namely,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Medical  Clinical  Ledlures  were  inftiruted,  that 
is,  feveral  years  before  I  was  born,  there  was  no  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  no  popular  cfamour  againft  them.  Yet,  ccnlidering  how  gene- 
rally unfortunate  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  kave  been,  with  re- 
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fpe<5l  to  their  moft  important  fa<5ls,  much  more  flrongiy  aflerted 
than  the  one  at  prefent  under  conlideration,  it  feems  but  a  reafon- 
able  and  candid  prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  been  at 
leaft  as  unfortunate  on  this  point ;  and  certainly  it  would  be 
fair  and  neceffary  to  require  of  them  to  give  fome  proof  of 
that  fad:,  w^hich  is  irrefillibly  conveyed  by  their  innuendo.  I  am 
fure  I  never  heard  of  any  fuch  vulgar  prejudices  or  popular  cla- 
movirs  having  occurred  at  the  time  v^rhen  the  Clinical  Lecftures  were 
inflituted ;  and  if  any  fuch  had  occurred  at  that  time,  I  lliould 
think  it  almoft  impoffible  that  the  memory,  the  tradition,  or  the 
records  of  them  fliould  have  been  loft  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century. 

I  have  examined,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  at  that 
time,  and  for  twelve  years  afterwards  :  but  in  them  I  can  find  no 
veftige  of  fuch  things ;  which,  if  they  had  occurred,  furely  mujl 
immediately  have  become  known  to  the  Managers,  muji  have  en- 
gaged their  moft  ferious  attention,  and  muJi  have  induced 
them  to  explain,  as  they  eafily  could  have  done,  the  nature  and 
purpofe  of  clinical  le(fl:ures,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  filence  all  clamours  againft  them.  As  no  re- 
cord of  fuch  things,  nor  any  the  flighteft  allufion  to  them,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Managers,  we  may  infer  with  much 
confidence,  that  no  fuch  things  ever  exifted. 

But  further,  from  many  ftrong  and  obvious  confiderations,  I 
think  it  may  almoft  be  proved,  a  priori^  that  no  fuch  vulgar  pre- 
judices and  popular  clamours  could  have  ex'ijled  againft  the  new 
eftabliftiment  of  clinical  ledlures. 

Suppofing,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  word  clinical  and  the 
phrafe  clinical  le(5lures  had  never  been  heard  by  the  good  people  of 
Edinburgh  before  the  ift  of  February  1748,  when  Dr  Rutherford 
firft  announced  to  the  Managers  his  intention  of  reading  fuch 
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le^lures  ;  it  leems  to  me  impojfihle  that  the  good  people  of  this  city 
fhould  have  taken  alarm  or  umbrage  at  fuch  an  innocent  word  or 
phrafe  ;  which  certainly  could  not  convey  to  them  the  notion  of 
any  thing  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  even  experimental  ;  for  it  would 
have  conveyed  to  them  no  meaning  at  all.    That  new  word  clinical 
muft  have  been  to  the  vulgar  juft  as  unintelligible  as  any  word  in 
the  Japanefe  language  :  but  certainly  their  curiofity  would  have 
been  excited  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  this  curiofity  would 
foon  have  been  completely  gratified,  by  the  new  word  being  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  moft  fatisfadlory  to  them.    But  in  fa(5l  the 
phrafe  clinical  lectures  at  that  time  was  not  abfolutely  new,  even  to 
the  vulgar  of  Edinburgh  ;  efpecially  to  many  who  had  been  pa- 
tients in  this  Hofpital.    Many  of  thefe,  and  confequently  many 
more  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  have  learned  the  meaning  of  it  by  its  ufe 
and  application,  juft  as  we  learn  the  meaning  of  all  common  words 
and  phrafes :  and  the  meaning  of  clinical  ledlures,  as  fixed  and  learn- 
ed in  that  way,  muft  have  been  precifely  fuch  as,  on  Mr  John  Bell's 
own  principles,  to  preclude  that  perverfe,  malevolent,  and  atrocious 
meaning,  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  as  fynonymous  with 
experimental.  The  fad:  to  which  I  allude  is  this  :  For  feveral  years 
before  Dr  Rutherford  refolved  to  begin  to  give  regular  courfes 
of  clinical  le6lures  on  the  cafes  of  his  medical  patients,  Dr  Alexan- 
der Monro  primus^  as  I  have  been  informed  by  his  fon  the  prefent 
Dr  Monro  fenior,  was  accuftomed  to  give  occafionally  clinical  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  fome  of  his  chirurgical  patients,  when  he  at- 
tended in  his  turn  and  operated  in  this  Infirmary.    Thefe  lec- 
tures, and  the  pradice  to  which  they  related,  though  truly  clinical, 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  muft  admit,  could  not  have  been  experimental^. 
or  by  any  of  the  patients  fuppofed  to  be  fo  ;  for  he  tells  us  exprefsly 
that  he  knows  of  no  experiments  in  furgery.    As  Dr  Monro  primus 
was  the  mjoft  eminent  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  and  probably  one  of 
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the  befl  in  the  world,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed  that  his  patients 
took  no  offence,  either  at  him  or  his  cHnical  le(5lures.  That  favour- 
able notion  of  clinical  ledlm'es  neceffarily  have  been  extended 
and  applied  by  the  patients,  and  all  their  acquaintance,  to  the 
medical  clinical  lediures  given  by  Dr  Rutherford.  The  patients, 
far  from  having  any  objedlions  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr  Ruther- 
ford in  this  Infirmary,  mujl  have  regarded  that  circumftance  as  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  themfelves.  Dr  Rutherford,  at  that 
time,  if  not  the  very  firft,  was  nearly  the  firft,  I  believe  fe- 
cond  only  to  Dr  John  Clerk,  in  reputation  and  pradlice  as  a 
Phyfician  in  this  city  :  and  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  began  his  clinical  ledlures,  and  for  more  than  three 
years  afterwards,  all  or  almoft  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  attended  by  montlily  rotation  in  this  Hofpital.  Surely 
no  patient  could  be  fo  irrational  as  not  to  think  it  better  for  him- 
felf  to  be  under  the  care  of  fuch  an  eminent  Phyfician  as  Dr  Ru- 
therford, than  to  take  his  chance  of  all  the  Phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, good,  bad,  and  indiflPerent. 

When  he  bepraifed  the  Managers  fo  highly  for  permitting  the 
inflitution  of  clinical  ledlures,  Mr  John  Bell  feems  either  not  to 
have  known,  or  wilfully  to  have  fupprefled,  that  the  permiflion 
given  by  the  Managers,  was  only  that  of  reading  the  ledtures  fome 
convenient  place  under  the  roof  of  the  Infirmary.  Dr  Rutherford  did  not 
afk  their  permiflion  to  read  clinical  leElures  :  it  is  implied  in  the  in- 
timation which  he  gave  them,  tliat  he  knew  he  had  a  right  to  read 
fuch  ledures  without  afking  their  permiflion  ;  which  I  have  no 
doubt  every  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  had  to  do,  on  the  cafes  of  thofe  pa- 
tients whom  he  treated  during  his  time  of  attendance  by  rotation 
in  the  Hofpital.  This  right  had  a<5lually  been  admitted,  and  ex- 
ercifed,  in  the  inflance  of  Dr  Monro  primus^  with  refpe<5l  to  his 
chirurgical  patients  in  the  Infirmary.  I  doubt  even  whether  the 
Managers  could  have  prevented  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
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Phyficians,  tiot  Profejfors  in  the  Univerfity,  from  reading  fucK  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  their  Hofpital-patients,  when  they  attended  in 
their  turns.  Their  right  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  was  coequal 
with  that  of  the  Managers  to  regulate  its  domeftic  economy  and 
pecuniary  concerns :  it  was  unqueftionably  eftablifhed  by  the  fame 
charter.  In  the  title  of  Dodlor  of  Medicine  is  implied,  and  in  the 
Diploma  conferring  that  title  there  is  always  expreffed,  the  right 
of  teaching  phyfic  by  ledluring  or  otherwife,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  praflifing  it.  The  Managers  could  not  even  have  attempted 
to  prevent  any  of  the  Phyficians  from  reading  clinical  led:ures  on 
the  cafes  of  his  Hofpital-patients,  without  firft  fhowing,  or  en- 
deavouring to  fhow,  that  fuch  lecflures  were  fomehow  injurious  to 
the  patients  or  to  the  Hofpital.  This  they  never  could  have  fhown  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  proved  indifputably  at  onccj 
that  fuch  ledlures  could  not  fail  to  be  very  mtich  for  the  good  of 
the  patients  :  and  the  Managers  would  of  courfe  have  been  laughed 
at,  or  worfe  than  laughed  at,  for  their  foolifli  and  ilhberal  con- 
dud. 

Dr  Rutherford,  who  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  Medical 
Clinical  Ledlures,  had  alfo  the  fagacity  to  forefee  of  what  import-, 
ance  they  might  become,  both  to  the  Infirmary,  and  to  this  Medi- 
cal School :  and  therefore  very  wifely  and  honourably  refolved  to 
make  them,  from  the  firft,  fubfervient  to  the  pecuniary  intereft  of 
the  Hofpital,  by  not  permitting  any  ftudent  to  attend  them,  who 
did  not  alfo  pay  to  the  Infirmary.  This  was  the  purpofe  of  his 
intimation,  and  requeft  to  the  Managers,  and  of  their  permiffion 
to  him,  to  have  a  proper  place,  under  their  roof,  in  which  to  read 
his  Clinical  Ledlures.  It  is  felf-evident,  that  thefe  ledlures  might 
have  been  read  as  well,  and  as  eafily,  and  much  more  conveniently, 
in  his  common  place  of  teaching  in  the  College.  The  pafTages  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Managers,  (page  404.  to  407. 
of  this  Memorial),  fhow  fufiiciently  how  the  per;nifrion  of  feparate 
wards,  and  at  firft  of  ten,  afterwards  of  fifteen,  and  at  laft  of  twenty 
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patients,  to  the  Clinical  Profefibrs,  came  to  pals.  This  was  going  on 
before  two  ordinary  Phylicians  were  permanently  appointed  to  the 
Infirmary  ;  and  is  in  facfl,  though  not  exprefsly  in  words,  a  fmall 
remnant  of  the  original  fyftem  of  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of 
the  whole  College  of  Phyficians  :  which  remnant  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  favour  of  the  Medical  ProfelTors,  and  of  their 
ftudents,  and  of  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital:  and  for  the  good 
of  the  public  at  large.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  permitting  the  Clinical  Ledlures  to  continue,  it  is 
evident  at  leaft,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  inflitution,  the  Ma- 
nagers could  have  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  permitting 
them.  It  was  the  ad:  and  deed  of  Dr  Rutherford ;  which 
they  could  not  have  hindered ;  nor  could  they  have  hindered,, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  folly,  as  well  as  turpitude 
and  guilt,  to  have  permitted  Dr  Rutherford,  and  every  Fellow 
,  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  to  pradlife  in  the  way  that  he  thought 
belt ;  that  is,  to  try  what  remedies  and  experiments  he  pleafed,  on 
the  patients  under  his  care  in  this  Hofpital,  during  his  monthly 
attendance  by  rotation. 

Suppofing,  however,  that  there  had  been  a  popular  clamour  and 
vulgar  prejudice  againft  Clinical  Ledlure^s,  as  is  implied  in  Mr 
John  Bell's  hinuendo ;  the  Managers,  if  they  had  really  been  indiffe- 
rent to  it,  as  he  infinuates  that  they  were,  far  from  deferving  any 
praife  for  fuch  conduct,  would  have  deferved  the  greatefl  reproach  ; 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  notorious  negledl  and  breach  of 
truft,  in  allowing,  not  only  the  pecuniary  interefts  of  the  inflitu- 
tion to  be  materially  injured,  but  even  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  it 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  fruflrated,  by  the  prevalence  of  fuch 
groundlefs  prejudices  and  clamours,  to  which  they  could  eafiiy 
have  put  an  end,  in  a  manner  the  mofl  honourable  to  themfelveS^ 
moft  beneficial  to  the  Hofpital,  and  mofl  fatisfadory  to  the  public. 

The  principle  to  which  he  imputes  that  pretended  condu(5l  on 
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their  part,  and  for  which  he  bepraifes  them  accordingly,  is,  that 
they  were  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  interejls  of  fcience. 
If  they  really  were  fo  j  if  they  were  regardlefs  of  the  welfare 
and  of  the  lives  of  any  of  the  unhappy  fick  poor  admitted  into 
the  Hofpital ;  far  from  deferving  to  be  praifed,  they  certainly  de- 
ferred to  be  hanged,  for  difregarding  the  general  indefeafible 
principles  of  moral  condu(5l,  for  violating  their  oath  as  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary,  for  fruftrating  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  it,  for 
facrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  thofe  patients  whom  they  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Clinical  ProfefTors,  to  be  made  the  fubjedls, 
and  occafionally  the  vidlims,  of  their  cruel  but  fcientific  experi- 
ments. The  Hofpital  was  inftituted,  and  the  Managers  of  it  were 
appointed,  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor ;  not  for  the  general  interejls 
if  fcience.  Thefe  no  doubt  rnujl  eventually  be  promoted  by  a  well- 
managed  hofpital ;  but  this  eventual  benefit  mujl  refult  as  a  fe- 
condary  objedl,  from  the  faithful  accomplifliment  of  the  firfl  and 
chief  purpofe  of  fuch  a  cliiritable  inftitution. 

It  is  truly  a  wonderful,  and  to  me  it  feems  a  perfedlly  new  in- 
vention, to  praife  a  fet  of  men,  of  decent  characEler  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  for  doing  what  they  never  did  or  thought  of ;  or 
could  have  done  without  incurring  the  blackeft  guilt  and  fouleft 
infamy  ;  without  making  themfelves  objedls  of  general  indigna- 
tion and  horror,  and  probably  even  of  exemplary  punilhment.  So 
ingenious  a  contrivance  does  infinite  honour  to  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  it,  who  ought  certainly  to  take  out  a  patent,  to  which 
they  are  well  entitled,  in  order  to  fecure  to  themfelves,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  their  talents  and  virtues,  all  the  profit  as  well  as  the  praife 
of  their  own  original  invention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  thoufands,  who  had  not  genius  enough  to  think  of  fuch  an 
expedient  for  themfelves,  will  be  eager  to  employ  it  on  numberlefs 
occafions  ;  juft  as  many  thoufands  have  very  freely  employed  the 
lefs  perfe(5l  contrivance  of  praifing  thofe  whom  they  wifhed  to 
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traduce,  for  what  good  they  had  done ;  and  then,  after  having  thtts 
eftabhfhed  then*  own  credit,-in  point  of  veracity  and  candour,  pro- 
claiming, with  every  poffible  aggravation  and  reproach,  whatever 
was  unfavourable,  or  could  be  told  in  a  manner  unfavourable,  to 
thofe  towards  whom  they  had  difplayed  fuch  exemplary  candour 
and  benevolence.  Mrs  Candour  (in  the  School  for  Scandal)  had  not 
the  honour  of  this  contrivance,  as  the  illiterate  vulgar  fuppofe.  It  was 
in  great  ufe  and  good  repute  long  before  her  time  ;  and  generally 
exprelTed  by  the  happy  phrafe  of  betraying  ivith  a  k'tfs^  in  honour 
of  Judas  Ifcariot,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
that  mode  of  complimenting.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  ever  thought  of  fo  fublime  a  mode  of  accomplifhing  his 
purpofe  as  the  one  which  has  given  occafion  to  thefe  remarks  ;  and 
I  dare  fay  the  proudeft  day  of  his  fplendid  life,  he  would  have  given 
both  his  ears  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The  compliment  in 
this  cafe  is  not  a  kifs,  but  a  bite,  fharper  and  more  envenomed 
than  a  ferpent's  tooth.  From  the  eaf^  4nd  freedom  with  which 
Mr  John  Bell  hath  availed  himfelf  of  this  happy  expedient,  and 
from  the  high  approbation  which  it  foon  met  with  from  his  clients^ 
as  was  amply  teftified  by  their  vote  of  thanks,  (moft  unjuftly  ex- 
prefled  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,)  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  it  was  not  quite  fo  new  either  to  him  or  to  them, 
as  it  was  to  me,  and  to  all  whofe  opinion  of  it  I  have  hitherto  had 
occafion  to  hear.  Long  acquaintance,  and  fome  familiarity,  with 
fuch  things,  are  necefTary,  to  get  the  better  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  to  enable  a  perfon  to  perceive  their  merit  and  to  admire 
them,  inftead  of  turning  away  from  them  inftin^lively  with  diA 
guft  and  abhorrence. 

Vice  is  a  monfer  of  fuch  hideous  mien^ 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  feen  ; 

But feen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face^ 

W< frji  endure^  then  pity,  thai  embrace. 
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If  that  mode  of  complimentmg  hkve  not  yet  got  a?  name,  which  I 
fufpedl  is  the  cafe,  I  humbly  propofe  that  henceforth  it  lhall  be 
called,  betraying  with  a  bite.  But  this  muft  be  underftood  with  a 
general  falvo  jure  in  favour  of  all  who  may  have  any  cJaims  to  the, 
honour  of  the  invention,  and  any  ambition  to  call  it  after  their 
own  names  ;  and  moft  chiefly  in  favour  of  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
fliall  prove,  or  even  choofe  to  affert,  that  it  is  bona  jide  his  own 
original  contrivance.  If  fo,  I  confent  that  henceforth  and  for 
ever  it  fhall  be  called  complimentary  johnbellatlon, 
,  Whether  the  invention  be  old  or  new,  by  whatever  name  it  fhall 
henceforth  be  called,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  however  fami- 
liar it  may  have  been  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  how- 
ever much  approved  by  them ;  it  is  at  leaft  fo  uncommon  to 
hear  men  bepraifed  for  the  moft  deteftable  conduct  of  which  they 
could  be  guilty,  that  few  people  will  know  at  firft  what  to  think 
of  fuch  praifes,  and  of  thofe  who  beftow  them,  and  of  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  beftowed.  As  I  know  of  no  real  inftance  which 
can  be  employed  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  point  in  queftion,  I 
muft  take  an  imaginary  one  for  that  purpofe.  I  fliall  fuppofe  an 
author  of  fuperior  genius  to  praife  a  fet  of  judges  for  their  meri- 
torious condu6t,  in  always  attending  ftri<5lly  to  the  intereft  ef 
their  own  families  and  friends,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  elfe,  even 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  public  duty  and  truft.  No  perfon  furely 
can  be  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  fee  the  drift  and  the  malevolence  of  fuch 
praifes.  It  is  unqiieftionably  right  for  every  judge,  as  for  every 
other  man,  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  and  his  friends  ; 
as  it  is  for  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
medical  fcience  r  but  it  would  be  not  only  wrong,  but  a  fliameful 
breach  of  truft,  and  atrocious  guilt  on  the  part  of  judges,  or  "oF' 
managers  of  an  hofpital,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  interefts, 
either  of  their  own  families  and  friends,  or  thofe  of  medical 
fcience,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fupreme  and  iacred  duty.    Bad  as 
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piankind  may  be  thought,  and  violent  and  inveterate  in  their  con- 
troverfies  as  medical  difputants  certainly  are,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  them  are  fo  depraved  in  principle,  or  fo  blinded  by  paffion, 
as  to  think  ^t  innocent  or  praife-worthy  in  any  individual,  or  any 
fet  of  men,  to  do  wrong  to  fome,  though  but  a  few,  in  order  to 
do  good  to  others,  however  many.  I  fliould  juft  as  foon  believe, 
that  a  man  who  owed  L.  looo  in  foiall  fums  to  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals, fhould  think  it  right  to  procure  that  large  fum  by  robbery, 
or  theft,  from  one  or  two  perfons,  in  order  to  pay  thofe  juft  though 
fmall  debts  :  but  if  the  lives  of  thefe  perfons  were  to  be  facrificed, 
when  their  property  was  plundered,  for  that  good  purpofe,  the 
condudl  of  the  perpetrators  would  furely  be  reckoned  incredibly 
atrocious.  Yet  this  unheard-of  atrocity  is  no  more  or  worfe  than 
what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  imputed  to  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feflbrs,  and  have  made  the  fubjedl  of  their  higheft  praifes. 
The  value  of  thofe  praifes,  and  the  purpofe  of  them,  I  fhould 
think  cannot  be  miftaken ;  but  if  any  perfon  does  not  fully 
underftand  them,  let  him  confider  what  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  that  commendable  liberality  and  zeal  for  the  interefls 
of  fcience.  Would  it  be  innocent  and  right  to  facrifice,  for  that 
good  purpofe,  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  patients  received  into  the 
clinical  wards  ?  or  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  ten  of  them,  or  all  of 
them?  Would  it  not  be  equally  right,  and  ftill  more  merito- 
rious in  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  to  extend  that  permiffion 
of  trying  experiments  to  all  the  other  patients  in  the  Hofpital  ? 
Why  fhould  it  be  confined  to  thofe  under  the  care  of  the  Clinical 
Profeffors  ?  Why  fhould  not  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  ten,  or  one 
half,  or  all  of  the  patients  received  into  the  Hofpital,  be  facrificed 
for  the  general  interefls  of  fcience,  without  regard  to  any  thing 
elfe  ?  The  power  of  the  Managers  extends  not  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Hofpital :  but  why  fhould  not  Phyficians  be  permitted  to 
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try  all  the  fame  experiments  on  all  their  patients,  rich  and  poor, 
in  private  pradlice  ?  Why  fliould  they  not  be  praifed  for  all  the 
patients  whom  in  this  good  caufe  they  kill  by  retail,  as  Generals 
and  Admirals  are  for  the  enemies  they  kill  in  wholefale,  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ? 

I  truft  therefore  it  is  but  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  account  which  they  have  given  of  the 
purpofe  of  clinical  ledlures,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, of  the  merit  of  the  Managers  in  permitting,  and  of  the 
Profeflbrs  in  condu(51:ing  them,  is  falfe  from  end  to  end.  But  as 
this  is  a  very  tender  point,  my  fuppofition  is  to  be  underflood  with 
the  moll  complete  falvo  jure  to  tliem.  They  are  well  entitled,  and 
heartily  welcome,  to  repeat  and  perfift  in  their  alTertions,  and  even 
to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  them  by  proof :  any  fuch  endeavour,  or 
even  fuch  repeated  affertions  on  their  part,  will  foon  eftablifh,  be- 
yond all  difpute,  fome  propofitions  with  refpedl  to  themfelves, 
which  muft  be  very  edifying,  and  deeply  interefting,  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  furely  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that,  if  they  really  hold, 
or  even  for  whatever  reafon  profefs,  thofe  principles  which  I 
have  explained  and  illuftrated,  and  traced  to  their  neceffary  confe- 
quences,  they  muft,  ipfo  faSfo^  be  underftood  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  public  efteem  or  confidence.  They  will  not  only  prove  and  il- 
luftrate,  in  the  cleareft  and  ftrongeft  manner,  my  dodlrine  of  the 
abfolute  neceflity  of  fele6lion  among  men  of  their  profeffion,  ei- 
ther for  hofpital-duty  or  for  private  practice ;  but  will  have  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  to  the  public,  which  I  could  not  have  pre- 
fumed  to  do,  fome  of  thole  individuals  who  ought  firft  and  moft. 
certainly  to  be  excluded,  and  held  as  difqualified  for  that  facred 
truft.  Hie  ntger  eft ;  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto ;  muft  be  the  univerfal 
fentiment  and  caution  with  refpe(5l  to  every  one  of  them.  Any 
man  ia  his  fenfes,  if  himfelf  or  his  family  were  fick,  would  as 
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foon  think  of  calling  in  a  mad  dog  into  his  houfe,  as  a  pradlitioner 
who  held  the  principles  which  they  have  fo  ftrongly  avowed. 
Certainly  no  fuch  pradlitioner  ought  to  be,  or  ever  would  be  em- 
ployed, when  one  of  diiferent  principles  could  be  found.  But 
they  muft  alfo  confider,  that  the  other  fuppofition,  I  mean,  that 
they  did  not  hold  fuch  principles,  and  did  not  believe  their  own  af- 
fertions,  neceffarily  implies  fome  bitter  confequences  with  refpedl 
to  themfelves  ;  not  only  deliberate  falfehood,  but  a  degree  of  male- 
volence, which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I  hope  is  with- 
out example  ;  fuch  malevolence,  that  they  were  content  to  make 
themfelves  odious  and  infamous,  in  order  to  make  the  Clinical 
ProfelTors  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ftill  more 
odious  and  infamous,  and  the  Infirmary  itfelf  an  objedl  of  detefla- 
tion  and  horror,  in  the  eftimation  of  their  countrymen.  This  is 
more  than  an  accidental  view  of  the  cloven  foot ;  it  is  a  complete 
difplay  of  the  great  owner  of  it  in  all  his  hateful  uglinefs. 

The  fituation  of  thofe  of  whom  he  has  taken  fuch  entire  pofTef- 
'  fion,  and  whom  he  has  fo  ftrongly  marked  for  his  own,  is  indeed 
deplorable.  A  dilemma  of  the  fame  direful  kind  with  that  ftated 
in  page  371.  but  worfe  in  fome  refpedts,  awaits  them  here.  They 
either  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe  their  own  affertions.  If 
they  did  not  believe,  if  they  do  not  prove  them,  they  muft  be  infa- 
mous for  afTerting  fuch  atrocious  and  malevolent  falfehoods.  If 
they  did  believe  them,  and  Jl'ill  perfijl  in  them,  and  tiow  attempt  to 
prove  thcniy  they  muft  be  fiends  in  .  human  fhape,  who  not  only 
delight  in  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  blackeft  kind,  and  think  it 
praife-worthy,  but  have  deliberately  done  all  in  their  power  to 
make  it  more  extenfive,  and  perpetual. 

Their  cafe  is  as  hopelefs,  and  fully  as  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
if  they  had  all,  with  Mr  John  Bell  at  their  head,  run  violently 
down  ?L  fteep  place  into  the  fea,  and  been  choked  in  the  waters. 
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It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  make  any  more  remarks  on  their 
paft,  or  to  fuggefl  to  them  any  hints  with  refpedl  to  their  future 
condudl ;  for  I  am  fure  they  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  that 
I  can  fay  to  them  :  but  perhaps  they  will  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
weighty  admonition  of  the  wifeft  of  men,  in  whofe  words  I  fliall 
take  my  leave  of  them :  "  All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his 

own  eyes  ;  but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  fpirits.  There  is  a  way 
*'  that  feemeth  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
"  of  death." 
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